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Angerma- 
nia 
fl 


Angers. 


the duchy of Anjon, 


is now ein a ſtate of total ruin. 


EN CYCLO PZ DIA. 


ANG 
1 ERMANIA, a province of the kingdom 
of Sweden, bounded on the N. by Lapland and 

Bothnia, on the E. by the gulph of Bothnia and Me- 
delpadia, and on the W. 3 and Herndel. It is 
full of rocks, mountains, and foreſts; and there is one 
very high mountain called Scull. It has excellent iron- 
works, and lakes abounding with fiſn. . 
ANGERMOND, a town of the duchy of Berg, in 
Germany, on the E. ſide of che Rhine, ſubject to the 
elector Palatine, E. Long. 6. 20. N. Lat. 51. 10. 

ANGERONA, in mytholggy, the name of a pa- 
gan deity whom the Romans prayed to for the cure 
of the guinzy : In Latin, angina, Pliny calls her 
the goddeſs of ſilence and calmneſs of mind, who ba- 
niſhes all uncaſineſs and melancholy. She is repre- 
ſented with her mouth covered, to denote patience 
and refraining from complaints. Her ſtatue was ſct up, 
and ſacrificed to, in the temple of the goddeſs Volu- 
pia, to ſhow that a patient enduring of affliction leads 
to pleaſure. 3 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held 
by the Romans the 21ſt of December, in honour of 
Angerona, or Angeronia, the goddeſs of patience and 
filence, Feſtus and Julius Modeſtus, quoted by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 10. derive the name from 
angina, © quinzy ;*” and ſuppoſe the goddeſs to have 


been thus denominated, becauſe ſha preſided over that 
diſeaſe. Others ſuppoſe it formed from angors 6e grief, 


pain;“ to intimate that ſhe gave relief to thoſe afflicted 
therewith. Otherz deduce it from ange, I preſs, I 
cloſe,” as being reputed the goddeſs of fitence, &c. 
ANGERS, a great city of France, and capital of 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 
a little above the place Where the Sarte and the Loire 
loſe themſelves in the Maine. This laſt river divides 


the city into two equal parts, called the high and the 


Low Town. There arc twelve pariſhes in the city 
and four in the ſuburbs, which contain upwards of 
36,000 inhabitants. Beſides theſe, there are eight 
chapters, and a great number of convents for both ſexes. 
Its greateſt extent is along the declivity of a hill, which 
reaches quite down to the river fide. The caſtle was 
built by St Louis, about the middle of the 13th cen- 
tery. The walls, foſſes, and numerous towers which 


yet ſubſiſt, evince its former magnificence ; and its ſi- 


tuation in the centre of the city, on a rock overhang- 
ing the river, conduces to give it an air of grandeur, 
though at preſent in decay. It was the principal reſi- 
dence of the, kings of Sicily, as dukes of Anjou, but 
The cathedral of An- 


gers is a venerable ſtraftare ; and although it has un- 
Vor. II, | 


| re obtuſe, 


* 


ANG 


dergone many alterations in the courſe of ages ſince its Angers 


conſtruction, yet the architecture is ſingular and de- 
ſerves attention. Here lies interred with her anceſtors 
the renowned Margaret, daughter of René king of Si- 
cily, and queen of Henry VI. of England. She ex- 


pired, after her many intrepid, but ineffectual, efforts 


to replace her huſband on the throne, in the year 1482, 
at the caſtle of Dampierre in Anjou. Near the church 


of St Michael is the handſomeſt ſquare in the city, from, 


whence runs a ſtreet which has the name of the church. 
On one ſide of this ſtreet is the town-houſe; which has 


a fine tower, with a clock, raiſed npon an arch, which 
ſerves for a paſſage into the great ſquare, There are 


two large bridges, which keep up a communication 


between the two parts of the city; and in the leſſer of 
| theſe there is another ſquare, which ſerves for a mar- 
ket. The univerſity of Angers was founded in 1398, 


and the academy of belles lettres in 1685, This 
laſt conſiſts of thirty academicians. At the end of 
the ſuburbs of Breſigny are the quarries of Angiers, 
ſo famous for the fine ſlate which is got from thence. 


+ The pieces are of the thickneſs of a crown piece, and 
All the houſes im Angers are covered 
with this ſlate, which has gained it the appellation of 


a foot ſquare. 


the Black City. The walls with which king John of 
England furrounded it in 1214 remain nearly entire, 


and are of very great circumference. W. Long. o. 30. 
N. Lat. 47. 28. 5 


ANGHIERA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan, and capital of a country of the ſame name. 


E. Long. 9. 5. N. Lat. 45. 42. 


ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflammation of 


the throat, otherwiſe called guinzy. See MEDICINE= 
Index. - oy 
AncinAa Pectoris. See MenIciNe- INDEX. 
 ANGIOSPERMIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the ſecond order in the claſs Didynamia. It con- 
fiſts of thoſe plants, of that claſs, whoſe feeds are in- 
cloſed in the pericarpium. In this order the ſtigma is 


Ort. | 


ANGITIX rLvevs or Nemvs (Virg.), ſituated 
on the weſt ſide of the Lacus Fucinus, 


tants are called Lycenſes, by Pliny. Angitia was ſiſ- 
ter of Medea, who taught antidotes achinſ poifon and 
ſerpents, according to Sil. Italicus. But Servius on 
Virgil ſays, that the inhabitants called Medea by this 
name for the ſame reaſon. The town is now called Laco. 

ANGLE, the inclination of two lines meeting one 
another in a point. See clan ln. er 
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It 
is ſeated on the eaſtern fide of the lake Maggiore, in 


Theſe are the per/onati of Tourne- 


he inhabi- 


i | 
Angle. 3 


a 


Ll 
Angle 


ANC 


AvcLe of Incidence, in optics, the angle which 2 


he ſurface of any medium on which it falls: tho” 


ö ray of light makes with a endicular to that point 
Angieley. 10 5 ag 


 Angii. 


it is ſometimes anderſtood of the angle which it makes 
with the ſurfacc itſelf, 

ANOLE of Refrattion, now generally means the angle 
which a ray of light, refracted by any medium, makes 
with a perpendicular to that point of the ſurface on 
which it was incident; but has ſometimes been under- 
ſtood of the anyle which it makes with the ſurface of 
the refracting medium itſelf. 


 _ ANGLER, a perſon who practiſes the art of ang- 
ling, whether as a diverſion, or otherwiſe. 


Sce the ar- 
ticle ANGLING. 

AXGLER, iu ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cics of lophus, Sce Lor uus. | 

ANGLES, an ancient German nation, originally 
a branch of the Sue vi; who, after various migrations, 
ſettled in that part of Denmark, and duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, which to this day is called Angel, and of which 
the city of Flenſburgh is the capital, Here they were 
known, even in the time of Tacitus, by the name of 
The origin of this name is variouſly accounted 
for. According to Saxo-Grammaticus, they were 
called Augli from one Angulus, ſon to Humblus king 
of Denmark. Windiſchind, a Saxon writer, will have 
them to be called Augli, from an iſland in the corner or 
angle of the ſca, which they conquered, Goropius 
derives their name from the Saxon word Angel or En- 
gel, ſignifying a filh-hook ; the Angles, like the other 
Saxon nations, being greatly addicted to piracy, and 
on that account being ſo named by the neighbouring 
nations ; as if, like hooks, they caught all that was in 
the ſea, To this nation the Britiſh ambaſſadors are 
ſaid to have applied when ſoliciting ſuccours againſt 
the Scots and Pitts, The Angles therefore went over 
in greater numbers than any other Saxon nation ; and 
accordingly had the honour of giving the name of 
Anglia to England. Sec ENGLAND. 3 

ANGLESEY (Iſle of,) is the moſt weſtern country 
of North Wales. It is 24 miles in length, 18 in 
breadth, and ſends one member to parliament. It is 
ſeparated from Caernarvonſhire by a ſtrait called Menai, 
and on every other ſide is ſurrounded by the ſea, It 
is a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, fleſh, fiſh, 
and fowls, | | 

At port Aethwy, the moſt general ferry into the i- 
ſland, there is a great paſſage of cattle, It is computed 
that the iſland ſends forth annually from 12,000 to 
15,000 heads, and multitudes of ſheep and hogs. It 
is alſo computed that the remaining ſtock of cattle is 
30, 00. In 1770 upwards of 90,000 buſhels of corn 
were exported, excluſiveof wheat. The improvement 
in huſbandry has greatly increaſed ſince the ſuppreſſion 
of ſmuggling from the Iſle of Man: before that time 
every farmer was mounted on ſome high promontory, 
expecting the veſſel with illicit trade; but ſince that 


period, he has ſet in earneſt to induſtry and cultivation. 


Not but that the iſland was in moſt remote time 
famous for its fertility: Mon, Mam Gymry, the 
Nurſing-mother of Wales, was a title it aſſumed even in 
the 12th century, 

This iſland is divided into 74 pariſhes, of which 
moſt of the churches are ſituated near the ſhores. 
By an account given on the 13th of Auguſt 1563, 


* 


from the ſpot. 
ſuppoſed to have been the grand conſiſtory of the drui- 


4; 


ANG 
there were 20109 honſholds, or familics, in Angle- Angleſey. 
ſey ; allowing five to a family, the whole number 


of inhabitants in that period was 10, 50. It 1776, 
the number of houſes in Angleſcy was about 3,956 : 
allowing five perſons to a family, the whole number of 
inhabitants was at that time 19,780; which wants 
only 340 of doubling the number of inhabitants in the 
intervening ſpace. The chief town is BEAUMARIS. 
In ancient times this iſland was called Mon, Mona, or 
Moneg. It was the great nurſery of the religion of the 
Druids; being the reſidence of the Grand Druid, or 
chief pontiff, and conſequently of all the learned doc- 
tors in that religion. 
Many ancient monuments of Druidiſm ſtill remain 
in the iſland.— At Tre'r Dryw, or the habitation of the 
arch- druid, are ſeveral mutilated remains, which have 
been deſcribed by Mr Rowland. His Bryn Gwyn, or 
Brein Gwyn, or royal tribunal, is a circular hollow of 
180 feet in diameter, ſurrounded by an immenſe agger 
of earth and ſtones, evidently brought from ſome other 
place, there not being any mark of their being raken 
It has only a ſingle entrance. This is 


dical adminiſtration, —Not far from it was one of the 
Gorſeddau, now in a manner diſperſed, but which once 
conſiſted of a great copped heap of ſtones, on which ſat 
aloft a druid, inſtructing the ſurrounding people multa 
de Deorum immortalium vi et poteſtate diſputare, et ju- 
ventuti tradunt ; Cæſ. lib. 6. Here were alſo the relics 
of a circle of ſtones, with the cromlech in the midſt ; 
but all extremely imperfect. Two of the ſtones are very 
large ; one, which ſerves at preſent as part of the end 
of a houſe, is 12 fect 7 inches high and 8 feet broad ; 
and another 11 feet high and 23 feet in girth, Some 
leſſer ſtones yet remain. The circle, when complete, 
was one of the temples of the druids, in which their 
religious rites were performed. It is the conjecture of 
Mr Rowland, that the whole of theſe remains were 
ſurroanded with a circle of oaks, and formed a deep 
and ſacred grove: Jam per ſe roborum elegunt lucos, 
neque ulla ſacra fine ea fronde conficiunt ; (Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. xv. 44.)—Near this is Caer Leb, or the moated 
entrenchment ; of a ſquare form, with a double ram- 
part, and broad ditch intervening, and a leſſer on the 
outſide. Within are foundations of circalar and of 
ſquare buildings. This Mr Rowland ſuppoſes to have 
been the reſidence of the arch druid, and to have given 
the name, Tre'r Drzw, to the townſhip in which it 
ſtands. At Trev-Wry are ſeveral faint traces of cir- 
cles of ſtones, and other veſtiges of buildings ; but all 
ſo dilapidated, or hid in weeds, as to become almoſt 
formleſs. Bod-drudan, or the habitation of the druids, 
Tre*'r-Beirdd, or that of the bard, and Bodowyr, or that 
of the prieſts, are all of them hamlets, nearly ſurround- 
ing the ſeat of the chief druid, compoſing the eſſential 
part of his ſuite. At the laſt is a thick cromlech, 
reſting on three ſtones, 

The ſhore near Porthamel, not far from hence, is fa- 
med for being the place where Suetonius landed, and 
put an end in this iſland to the druid reign. His in- 
fantry paſſed over in flat-bottom boats, perhaps at the 
ſpot ſtill called Pant yr Y/craphie, or the valley of 
Skiffs, His cavalry croſſed partly by fording, partly 
by ſwimming. Of the conflict on this occaſion we 


have the following animated deſcription by Tacitus“: *4nn/aiv, 
| 66 Stat 30. 


AS - 
. * gtat pro littore diverſa acies, denſa armis viriſque, 
wy — jntercurſantibus ſeminis in medum furiarum, veſte fe- 
rali, crinibus dejectis, faces preferebant; druidegquecir- 
cum, preces diras ſublatis ad cœlum manibus tunden- 
tes. Novitate aſpectus percutere militem, ut quaſi hæ- 
rentibus membris, immobile corpus vulneribus præbe- 


rent. Dein cohortionibus ducis, et ſe ipſe ſtimulantes, 
ne muliebre et fanaticum agmen paveſcerent, inferunt 
ſigna, ſternuntque obvios et igni ſuo involvunt. Præ- 
ſidium poſthac impoſitum vicis, exciſque luci, ſævis ſu- 
perſtitionibus ſacri. Nam cruore captivo adolere aras, 


et hominum fibris conſulere deos fas habebant.'*— Thus 


Enpliſhed : “ On the ſhore ſtood a motley army in 
cloſe array; and well armed; with women runnin 
wildly about in black attire with diſhevelled hair, _ 
like the furies brandiſhing their torches ; ſurronnded 

by the druids, lifting 75 their hands to heaven, and 
pouring forth the moſt dreadſul imprecations. The ſol- 
dier ſtood aſtoniſned with the novelty of the ſight. His 
limbs grew torpid, and his body remaining motionleſs 
reſigned to every wound. Art length, animated by 
their leader, and rouſing one another not to be intimi- 
dated with a womanly and fanatic band, they diſplayed 
their enſigns, overthrew all who oppoſed them, and 
flung them into their own fires. After the battle, 
they placed garriſons in the towns, and cut down the 
groves conſecrated to the moſt horrible ſaperſtitions : 
for the Britons held it right to ſacrifice on their altars 
with the blood of their captives, and to conſult the gods 
by the inſpection of human entrails.” —There are no 
traces of any Roman works left in this country. Their 
ſtay was ſo ſhort, that they had not time to form any 
thing permanent. 

Near the ferry of Moel y Don appear the fine woods 
of Sir Nicholas Bayley, ſkirting the Menni for a con- 
ſiderable way. The wooded part of the iſland is on this 
ſide. It commences at Llanidan, and recals the ancient 
Britiſh name of Angleſey, Dy, Dywyll, or the Dark 
1/land, on account of the deep ſhade of its groves : but 
at preſent it is (except in this part) entirely diveſted of 
trees; and the climate fo averſe to their growth, that 
in moſt parts it is with great difficulty the gentry can 
raiſe a plantation round their houſes. Plas Newydd, 
the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayley, lies cloſe upon the wa- 
ter, protected on three ſides by venerable oaks, and 
aſhes. The view up and down this magnificent river- 
like ftrait is extremely fine. The ſhores arc rocky; 
thoſe on the oppoſite ſide covered with woods; and be- 
yond ſoar a long range of Snowdonian alps. Here 
ſtood a houſe built by Gwenllian, a deſcendent of Ca- 
drod Hardd. The manſion has been improved, and 
altered to a caſtellated form by the preſent owner. 

In the woods are ſome very remarkable draidical an- 


tiquities. Behind the houſe arc to be ſeen two vaſt 


cromlechs. The upper ſtone of one is 12 feet 7 inches 
long, 12 broad, and four thick, ſupported by five tall 
ſtones. The other is- but barely ſeparated from the 
firſt: is almoſt a ſquare of five feet and a half, and 
ſupported by four ſtones. The number of ſupporters 
to cromlechs are merely accidental, and depend on 
the ſize or form of the incumbent ſtone. Theſe are 
the moſt magnificent in the iſland, and the higheſt from 
the ground; for a middle-ſized horſe may caſily paſs 
nnder the largeſt. In the lands of Llugwy, indeed, 


there is a moſt ſtupendous one of a rhomboidal form. 
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The greateſt ang 1 S175 
thickneſs three feet nine inches; 
the ground is only two feet: it is ſupported by ſeve- 


ral ſtones. The Welſh, who aſcribe every thing ſtu- 
pendous to the famous king Arthur, call it Arthur's 


Quoit. In the woods at this place are ſome druidical 
circles nearly contiguous to each other, 

At a ſmall diſtance from Beaumaris, on the ſhore, 
ſtand the remains of Llanvaes, or the Friars, It was 
founded by Prince Llewelyn ap Jerwerth, and, accord- 
ing to the general tradition of the country, over the 
grave of his wife Joan, daughter of king John, who 
died in 1237, and was interred on the ſpot. Here al- 
ſo were interred a ſon of a Danith king, Lord Clifford, 
and many barons and knights who fell in the Welſh 
wars. It was dedicatcd to St Francis, and conſecrated 
by Howel biſhop of Bangor, a prelate who died in 
1240. The religious were Franciſcans, or minor friars. 
Their church and houſe were deſtroyed, and their lands 
waſted, in the inſurrection made ſoon after the death 
of Llewelyn, laſt Welſh prince, by his relation Madoc. 
Edward II. in conſideration of their misfortunes, re- 


mitted to them the payment of the taxes due to him, 


which before the war were levied at the rate of L.12, 
10s. Theſe ſriars were ſtrong fayourers of Glendwr. 
Henry, in his firſt march againſt Owen, plundered 
the convent, put ſeveral of the friars to the ſword, and 
carricd away the reſt ; but afterwards ſet them at li- 
berty, made reſtitution to the place, but peopled it 
with Engliſh recluſes. It poſſibly was again reduced to 
ruin; for Henry V. by patent, eſtabliſhed here eight 
friars, but directed, that two only ſhould be Welſh; At 
the diſſolution, Henry VIII. fold the convent and its 
poſſeſſions to one of his courtiers. They became in 
later days the property of a family of the name of White 


(now extinct), who built here a good manſion. It of 


late became, by purchaſe, the property of Lord Bulke- 
ly. The church is turned into a barn, and the coffin 
of the princeſs Joan now ſerves for a watering-trongh. 


A little farther is Caſtell Aber Llienawg, a ſmall ſquare 


fort, with the remains of- a little round tower at each 
corner. In the middle one ſtood a ſquare tower. A 
fols ſurrounds the whole. A hollow way is carried 


quite to the ſhore, and at its extremity is a large mound 


of carth, deſigned to cover the landing. This caſtle 
was founded by Hugh Lupus Earl of Cheſter, and Hugh 
the Red Earl of Shrewſbury, in 1098, when they made 
an invaſion, and committed more ſavage barbarities on 
the poor natives, eſpecially on one K 


dence ſent Magnus king of Norway to revenge the 
cruelties. His coming was to all appearance caſual. 
He offered to land, but was oppoſed by rhe earls, 
Magnus ſtood in the prow of his ſhip, and calling to 
him a moſt expert bowman, they at once directed their 
arrows at the Earl of Shrewſbury, who ſtood all arm- 
ed on the ſhore, An arrow pierced his brain through 
one of his eyes, the only defenceleſs part. The victor, 
ſeeing him ſpring up in the agonies of death, inſulting- 
ly cried out, in his own language, Leit loupe, Let 
him dance.“ 


ment by Sir Thomas Cheadle; but was taken by Colo- 

ne] Robinſon in 1645. | 
Above Llanddona is a high hill, called Burdd Ar- 
A2 thur, 


enred a prieſt, 
than ever ſtained the annals of any country. Provi- 


This fort was garriſoned ſo lately as the 
time of Charles I. when it was kept for the parlia- 


feet, the leſſer 15, aud the Angleſey* 
" but its hejzht from 
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diately beneath bears that of L/anvitangle Din-Sulwy. 
On the top of it is a great Britiſh poſt, ſurrounded by 
a double row of rude ftones with their ſharp points up- 
permoſt ; and in ſome parts the ramparts arc formed 
of {mall ſtones, In the area are veſtiges of oval build- 
ings: the largeſt is formed with two rows of flat ſtones 
ſet on end. Theſe had been the temporary habitations 
of the poſſeſſors. It had been a place of vaſt ſtrength ; 
for, beſides the artificial defence, the hill flopes ſteep- 
ly on all ſides, and the brink next to the ramparts is 
moſtly precipitous. It is worth while to aſcend this 
hill for the lake of the vaſt proſpect; an intermixture 
of ſea, rock, and alps, moſt ſavagely great. 

About two miles ſouth of Plas-Gwyn, the ſcat of 
Paul Panton, Eſq; was ſituated Penmynnydd, once the 
relidence of the anceſtors of Owen Tudor, ſecond huf- 
band to Catherine of France, queen dowager of Hen- 


Ty V. „ who beyng (as honeſt Halle informs us) young 


and luſtye, folowyng more her owne appetyte than 
frendely conſaill, and regardyng more her private af- 
ſecton than her open honour, ioke to huſband privily 


(in 1428) a goodly gentylman, and a beautiful perſon, | 


garniged with manye godly gyfics both of nature and 
of grace, called Gwen Teuther, a man brought furth 


and come of the noble lignage and auncient lyne of 
Cadwalader, the laſt kynge of the Britonnes.“ The 


match, important in its conſequences, reſtored the Bri- 
uh races of princes to the kingdom: Theſe reigned 
long, under the title of the Houſe of Tudor; the mix- 
cd race having ceaſed on the acceſſion of Henry VII. 
grandſon to our illuſtrious countryman. The remains 


ol the reſidence of the Tudors are, the door of the 


gateway: part of the houſe, and the great chimney- 
icce of the hall, are to be ſcen in the preſent farm- 
ouſe. Some coats of arms, and dates of the build- 
ing or time of repairs, are to be ſeen, with the initial 
letters of the names of the owners. The Tudors, for 


a a conſiderable ſpace before the extinction of their race, 


aſſumed the name of Gwen. Richard was the laſt male 
of the family, and was ſheriff of the county in 1657. 
Margaret, heireſs of the houſe, married Coningſby 
Williams, Eſq; of Glan y gors, in this ifland, who 
poſſe ſſed it during his life. It was afterwards ſold to 
Lord Bulkley, in whoſe deſcendant it ſtill continues. 
In the church of Penmynnydd is a moſt magnificent mo- 
nument of white alabaſter, removed at the diſſolution 


from the abbey of Llanvacs to this place; probably 


erected in memory of one of the houſe of Tudor ; 
who had been interred there, On it is the figure of 


a man in 1 armour, a conic helm, 2nd mail- 


guard down to his breaſt ; his lady is in a thick angu- 
lar hood; their feet reſt on lions, and their heads are 
ſupported by angels. 

On the weſtern point of the bay is a ſmall cape, flat 
at top, called Caſte//-mawr, joined to the land by a low 
iſthmus. It is compoſed a, lime-ſtune, which is car- 


ried to diſtant parts in ſmall veſſels, which lie in a 


_ ſmall channel near the rock, and by their numbers fre- 


Gone enliven the view. Roman coins have been 
ound in this neighbourhood ; but there are no veſ- 
tiges cf their having been any ſtation. Beyond Caſ- 
tell-mawr, on the ſhore, are vaſt blocks of black mar- 


ble filled with mhells, corolloids, and ſungitæ. 


Eat 


Angleley. thur, or Arthor's round table; the true name was 
—— probably Dia, or Dinas Sulwy ; for à church imme- 
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At Treſelwyn mountain is 1he moſt confiderable bo- Angleſey, 


dy of copper ore perhaps ever known. The part of 
Tryſclwyn which con'ains it is called Farys mountain. 
of this mountain, and the works there carricd on, we 
have the following very curious and particular account 


by Mr Pennant * :;—* The external aſpect of the hill * ur in 
is extremely rude, and riſes into enormous rocks of Wales, ii. 
coarſe white quartz. The ore is lodged in a baſon or 263. 


hollow, and has on one fide a {mall lake, on whoſe wa- 
ters, diſtaſteful as thote of Avernus, no bird is known 
to a light. The whole aſpect of this tract has, by the 
mineral operations, aſſumed 2 molt ſavage appearance. 
Suffocating fumes of the burning heaps of copper ariſe 
in all parts, and extend their baneful influence for milcs 
around. In the adjacent parts vegetation is nearly de- 
ſtroyed ; cven the motics and lichens of the rocks have 
periſhed ; and nothing ſeems capable of reſiſting the 
fumes but the 5 melic graſs, which Houriſhes in 
abundance. It is thought that the ore had been work- 
ed in a very diſtant period. Veſtiges of the ancient o- 
perations appear in ſeveral parts, carried on by trench- 
ing, and by heating the rocks intenſely, then ſudde n- 
ly pouring on water, ſo as to cauſe them to crack or 
{ale ; thus aukwardly ſupplying the uſe of gunpow- 


der. Picces of charcoal were alſo fonnd, which proves 


that wood was made uſe of for that purpoſe. As the 
Britons imported all works in braſs, it is certain that 
the Romans were the undertakers of theſe mines; and 
it is very probable that they ſent the ore io Caerhen to 
be ſmelted, the place where the famons cake of copper 
was diſcovered. They might likewiſe have had a 
ſmelting-hearth in this ifland; for a round cake of 
copper was diſcovered at Llanvacthlle, a few miles 
from this place. Its weight was fifty pounds, and it 
had on it a mark reſembling an L. | 

« In the year 1762, one Alexander Frazier came 
into Angleſcy in ſearch of mines. He viſited Parys 
mountain; called on Sir Nicholas Bayley, and gave 
him fo flattering an account of the proſpect, as induc- 
ed him to make a trial, and fink ſhafts. Ore was diſ- 
covered; but before any quantity could be gotten, the 
mines were overpowered with water. In about two 
years after, Meſſrs Roe and Co. of Macclesfield, ap- 
plicd to Sir Nicholas for a leaſe of Penrhyn ddu mine 
in Caernarvonſhire; with which they were, much 
againſt their wills, compelled to take a leaſe of part of 
this mountain, and to carry on a level, and make a fair 


trial, The trial was accordingly made; ore was diſ- 


covered; but the expences overbalanced the piofits. 
They continued working to great loſs; and at length 
determined to give the affair up. They gave their 


agent orders for tbat purpoſe; but he, as a final at- 


tempt, divided his men into ten ſeveral companies, of 
three or four in a partnerſhip, and let them ſink ſhafts 
in various places, about eight hundred yards eaſtward 
of a place called the Colden Venture, on a preſumption 
that a ſpring, which iſſued from near the place, muſt 
come from a body of mineral. His conjecture was 
right; for in leſs than two days they met with, at the 
depth of ſeven feet from the ſurface, the ſolid mineral, 
which proved to be that vaſt body which has ſince been 
worked to ſuch advantage. The day that this diſ- 


covery was made was March 2d, 1763; which has 


cver ſince been obſerved as a feſtival by the miners, 
Soon aſter this diſcovery, another adycuture was begun 
| by 
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ce mountain, in right of his wi 
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by the revcrend Mr Edward Hogion owner of part of 
fe Mary Lewis of Llys 

Dalas ; ſo that the whole of the treafure is the pro- 
perty of Sir Nicholas Baylcy and himſelf. The body 
of copper ore is of unknown extent. The thickneſs 
has been aſcertained in ſome places by the driving of a 
level under it, ſeveral years ago, and it was found to 
be in ſome places twenty-four yards. The ore is moſt- 
ly of the kind called by Cronſted Pyrites eupri favs 
virideſcens, and contains vaſt quantities of ſulphur. It 


varies in degrees of goodneſs ; ſome of it is rich, but the 


greater part poor in quality, | | 
There are other energy copper ore found here. 
Of late a vein of the Fyrites eupri . — of Cronſted, 


about ſeven yards wide, has been diſcovered near the 
weſt end of the mountain: ſome is of an iron Beos, 


ſome quite black; the firſt contains ſixtee n Ib of eop- 
per per ch. the laſt forty. An ore has been lately 
found, in form of looſe earth, of a dark purpliſh co- 
lour ; and the beſt of it has produced better than cight 
in twenty. Some years ago, above thirty pounds of 


native copper was found in driving a level through a 


tarbery ; ſome was in form of moſs, ſome in very thin 
leaves. ; 

« It is quarried out of the bed in vaſt maſſes; is 
broken into ſmall pieces; and the moſt pure part is 
ſold raw, at the rate of about 3/. to 6/, per ton, or ſent 
to the ſmelting-houſes of the reſpective companies to 
be melted into metal. Mr Hughes has great furnaces 


of his ewn at Ravenhead, near Liverpool, and at 


Swanſey, in South Wales. An idea of the wealth of 
theſe mines may be formed, by conſidering that the 
Macclesfield company have had at once fourteen thou- 
ſand tons of ore upon bank, and Mr Hughes thirty 
thouſand, | 
« The more impure ore is alſo broken to the ſize of 
about hen's eggs; but in order to clear it from the quan- 
tity of ſulphur with which it abounds, as well as other 
adventitious matter, it muſt undergo the operation of 
burning. For that purpoſe, it is placed between two 


parallel walls of vaſt length : ſome kilns are 20, others 


40, and 50yards in length; ſome 10,0thers 20 feet wide, 
and above 4 feet in height. The ſpace between is not 


only filled, but the ore is piled many feet higher, in a 


convex form, from end to end. The whole is then co- 


effected by its own phlogiſton. 


vered with flat ſtones cloſely luted with clay, and above 


is placed a general integument of clay, and ſmall rubbiſh 
of the work, in order to prevent any of the fumes from 
evaporating. Of late, ſome kilns have been conſtructed 
with brick arches over the ore, which is found to be 
the beſt method of burning. Within rheſe few years, 
attempts are made to preſerve the ſulphur from flying 
away ; and that is done by flues made of brick, whoſe 
tops are in form of a Gothic arch, many ſcores of feet 


in length. One end of theſe opens into the beds of 
copper which are to be burnt. Thoſe beds are ſet on 


fire by a very ſmall quantity of coal, for all the reſt is 


The volatile part is 
confined, and directed to the flues; in its courſe the 


ſul phureous particles ſtrike againſt their roofs, and 
fall to the bottom in form of the fineſt brimſtone ; 
which is collected and carried to adjacent houſes, 
where it is melted into what 1s called in the ſhops 
flone brimſtone. | 


The beds of copper, thus piled for burning, are 


EA 
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of vaſt extent. Some contain 400 tons of ote, others 
2000. The firſt require four months to be completely 
burnt, the laſt near ten. "Thus burnt, it is carried to 
proper places to be dreſſed, or waflied, and made mer- 
chantable. By this proceſs the ore is reduced to a 
fourth part in quantity, but conſiderably improved in 
quality: and by this means the water is ſtrongly or 
richly impregnated with copper, which is diſſolved by 
the acid quality of the ſulphur; and is collected or pre- 
cipitared again by iron in the above-deſcribed pits. 
The iron is all diſſolved. | | 

« But a far richer produce of copper is diſcoyered 
from the water lodged in the bottom of the bed of ore, 


Angleſey. 
— — 


which is highly ſaturated with the precious metal. 


This is drawn up, either by means of whimſics or wind- 
mills, to the ſurface, and then diſtribated into num- 
bers of rectangular pits 36 feet long, ſome pits more, 
ſome leſs, 12 or 15 feet broad and 20 inches deep. 
To ſpeak in the language of the adept, Venus muſt 


make an aſhgnation with Mars, or this ſolution will 


have no effect. In plain Engliſh, a quantity of iron 
muſt be immerſed in the water. The kind of iron is 
of no moment; old pots, hoops, anchors, or any re- 
fuſe will ſuffice: but of late, for the convenience of 
management, the adyentnrers procure new plates, four 
feet long, one and a half broad, and three quarters of 
an inch thick. Theſe they immerſe into the pits. 
The particles of copper inſtantly are precipitated by 
the iron, and the iron is gradually diſſolved into a yel- 
low ocher. Great part of it floats off by the water, 
and ſinks to the bottom. 
(as it happens), are frequently taken out, and the cop- 
per ſcraped off; and this is repeated till the whole of 
the iron is conſumed. The copper thus procured dif- 
fers little from native copper, and is prized accordingly, 
and fold for prices of G. 25 to C. 45 a ton. 

This diſcovery is far from new: it has been prac- 
tiſed long in the Wicklow mines in Ireland; and above 


a century in thoſe of Hern- grundt in Hungary, where 


it is called ziment copper. The waters of the Hunga- 


rian mines are much more ſtrongly impregnated with 
copper than thoſe of Parys mountain. The firſt effects 
its operation in 12 or about 20 days, the laſt requires 


two months. Horſe-ſhoes, iron made in the ſhape of 
hearts, and other forms, are put into the foreign wa- 
ters; and when perfectly tranſmuted, are given as 
preſents to curious ſtrangers, 


The ore is not got in the common manner of min- 


ing, but is cut out of the bed in the ſamo manner as 


ſtone is out of a quarry. A hollow is now formed in 
the ſolid ore open to the day, and extends about 100 
yards in length, about 40 yards in breadth, and 24 


yards in depth. The ends are at preſent undermined, 
but ſupported by vaſt pillars and magnificent arches, 


all metallic; and theſe caverns meander far under 
ground. Theſe will ſoon diſappear, and thouſands of 
tons of ore be gotten from both the columns and roofs. 
The ſides of this vaſt hollow are moſtly perpendicular, 


ſteps cut in-the ore; and the curions viſitor muſt truſt 
to them and a rope, till he reaches ſome ladders, which 
will conduct him the reſt of the deſcenr. 
edges of the chaſms are wooden platforms, which pro- 


The plates, or the old iron 


and acceſs to the bottom is only to be had by ſmall ' 


On the 


ject far; on them are windlaſſes, by which the work- - 


men are. lowered to tranſact their buſineſs on the face 


of 


Angleſey, of the precipice, There ſuſpended, they work in mid 
ng air, pick a ſmall ſpacc for 2 . out the ore 
c 
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in vaſt maſſes, and tumble it to th tom with great 
noiſe. In ſach ſituations they form caverns, and there 
appear ſaſcly lodged till the rope is lowered to convey 
them up again, Much of the ore is blaſted with gun- 
powder, eight tons of which are ſaid to be annually 
uſed for the N ; 

« Nature hath been profuſe in beſtowing her mine- 
ral favours on this ſpot: for above the copper ore, and 
not more than three quarters of a yard beneath the 
common ſoil, is a bed of yellowiſh greaſy clay, from 
one to four yards thick, containing lead ore, and 
yielding ſrom 600 to 1000 pounds weight of lead from 
one ton; and one ton of the metal yields not leſs than 
57 ounces of ſilver. Mixed with the carth are fre- 
quently certain parts of the colour of cinnabar. Whe- 


ther theſe arc ſymptomatic of the ſulphureons arſenical 


ſilver ores or of quickſilver, I will not pretend to de- 
cide. Something interferes with the ſucceſsful ſmelt- 
ing of this earth in the grate; inſomuch that it has 
not yet been of that profit to the adventurers which 
might reaſonably be expected from the crucible - aſſays 
of it, and they have at this time about 8000 tons on 
bank undiſpoſed of, This place has been worked for 
lead ore in very diſtant times. In the bottom of the 
pool was found an ancient ſmelting-hearth of grit-ſtone, 


and ſeveral bits of ſmelted lead, of about four inches in 


length, two in breadth, and half an inch thick. 

„ Theſe works have added greatly to the popula- 
tion of the iſland ; for about 1500 perſons are employ- 
ed; who, with their families, arc ſuppoſed to make 
near go perſons, getting their bread from theſe 
mines. The little village of Amlwch, the port of the 
place, is increaſing faſt, and the market grows con- 
ſiderable. At the ſeaſon of the greateſt work, Mr 
Haghes's men alone receive for many weeks . 200 
in one weck, and . 150 in another, merely for ſub- 
ſiſtence. The port is no more than a great chaſm be- 


tween two rocks, running far into land, and dry at 


low-water ; into which ſloops run, and lic ſecure to re- 
ccive their lading.“ 

Near Kemlyn Bay is a quarry of marble, common 
to this place, ſome parts of Italy, and to Corſica, and 
known in the ſhops by the name of Verde di Corſica. 


Its colours are green, black, white, and dull purple, 


irregularly diſpoſed, In different blocks one or other 
of the colours are frequently wanting; but among the 
green parts are often found narrow veins of a molt ele- 
gant and filky white aſbeſtos, It is a compound ſpe- 
cics of marble: part is calcareous and may be acted on 
by aquafortis, The green parts partake of the nature 
of jaſper. It is apt to be interſected by ſmall cracks, 


or by aſbeſtine veins, cherefore incapable of taking a 


high poliſh. This quarry lies on the lands of Monach- 
ty, in the pariſh of Llan-Fair-Ynghornwy ; and it is 
found again in the iſle of Skerries, off this pariſh. 
Neither the quarry not the aſbeſtos are at preſent in 
uſe. In Rhoſcolyn pariſh, a green amianthus, or 
brittle aſbeſtos, is met with in great plenty in a green 
marble ſimilar to the above; but by reaſon of the in- 
flexible quality of its fibres not applicable to the ſame 
uſe. 


ANGLING, amony ſportſmen, the art of fiſhing 


with 2 rod, to which are fitted a line, hook, and bait. 
Sce FizhinG-Hod, Fishixnc-Hock, FisnixG-Fly. 
The angler's firſt buſineſs is to attract the fiſh to the 
place intended for angling, The method of doing this, 
in ſanding waters, by throwing in grain, chopped 
worms, and the like, is well known: but the chief dif- 
ficulty is in running rivers and brooks. The method, 
in this caſe, is to prepare a tin box capable of holding 
{ome hundreds of worms, bored on all ſides, and full 
of holes of ſuch a ſize as they may be juſt able to 
crawl out at; there muſt be a plummet faſtened io this 
box to {ink it, and a line to draw it back at plcaſure; 
in this caſe it is to be thrown into the water in a pro- 
per place, above which the angler may ſtand under co- 
ver. The worms will flowly and gradually crawl ont 
of this box, and the fiſh will be gathered about to feed 
on them ; the baited hook is to be thrown in higher 
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up and carried down by the ftream. If this method 


do not bring the fiſh about the place in a little time, 


there is reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome pike lies lurking 


thereabout, and deters them: in this caſe, it is proper 


to throw out a baited hook, and he will generally be 


taken; after this the attempt will ſucceed. | 

When the angler takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter 
himſelf under ſome tree or buſh, or ſtand ſo far from 
the brink of the water that he can only diſcern his 
float; as the fiſh are timorous and calily frighted away. 
The angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate, nci- 
ther too dry nor too moiſt: in the firſt caſe it will be 
brittle; in the other rotten. When paſtes are uſed, 
it is proper to mix a little tow with them, and rub 
them over with honey; finally, a ſmall anointing with 


butter is of great uſe to Keep them from waſhing off 


the hook. The eyes of any fiſh that is taken are an 


excellent bait for almoſt any other kind of fiſh. The 
beſt way of angling with the fly is down the river, 


and not up; neither need the angler ever make above 
half a dozen of trials in one place, cither with fly or 
ground bait, when he angles for trout; by that time 


the fiſh will eicher offer to take, or refuſe the bait and 


not ſtir at all. 


In a pond, the beſt place for the angler to take his 


ſtand is uſually that where the cattle go up to water: 
in rivers, if breams are fiſhed for, it thould be in the 
deepeſt and moſt quiet places; if cels, under the banks 
of rivers that hang over; perch are to be expected in 


clean places, where the ſtream is ſwift; and chub in 


deep ſhaded holes: roach are moſtly found where the 
perch are, and trout only in ſwift and clear ſtreams. 
Places where there are many weeds, or old ſtumps of 
trees, harbour fiſh in great numbers, and they uſually 
bite freely there; but there is danger of entangling the 


line, or faſtening the hook to the weeds. In caſe of 


this accident, recourſe is to be had to a ring of lead, of 
about ſix inches round, faſtened to a ſmall pack-thread: 
this ring is to be thruſt over the rod, and let fall into 
the water. It will deſcend to the place where the hook 
is entangled; and then, by pulling the pack- thread 
gently, the hook will be ſoon diſengaged, or at the 
worſt it can only be broke off near the end of the line; 
whereas, when this is not employed, the rod itſelf is 
ſometimes broken, or the line nearer its upper end. 
Deep waters are beſt for angling in, for the fiſh do 
not love to be diſturbed by wind and weather, 


The 
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The openings of ſluices and mill-dams always bring 
fiſh up the current to ſeek for the food which is brought 
with the ſtream; and angling in theſe places is uſually 
ſucceſsful, 
The beſt ſeaſon is from April to October; for, in 
very cold ſtormy weather, the fiſh will not bite: the 
beſt times of the day are from three till nine in rhe 


morning, and from three in the afternoon till ſun-fer. 


tracts whic 


and Pp 


In an caſterly wind, there is never much ſport for the 
angler ; the ſoutherly winds are the beſt for his pur- 
poſe, and a warm but lowering day is moſt of all to 
be choſen ; a gentle wind, after a ſudden ſhower, to diſ- 
turb the water, makes a very good opportunity for the 


_ angler : the cooler the weather in the hotteſt months, 


the better ; but in winter, on the contrary, the warmer 


the day the better. Aclondy day, after a bright moon- 


light night, is always a good day for ſport ; for the fiſh 
do not care for gong after prey in the bright moon- 
ſhine, and are therefore hungry the next morning. 
Thoſe who are fond of angling might ſave themſelves 
ſome truitleſs trouble, by obſerving when ſmall fiſh in 
a jar take or refuſe food. See FISH. 2 5 
The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout, 
carp, tench, pearch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, 


flounder, &c. may be ſcen under the article FIS HIN S. 


ANGLO-CALVINxISTSs, a name given by ſome wri- 


ters to the members of the church of England, as a- 


greeing with the other Calviniſts in moſt points except 
church- government. | 
ANGL0o-Saxon, an appcllation given to the language 
ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons : in contradiſtinction 
from the true Saxon, as well as from the modern 
Engliſh. | | 
ANGLUS (Thomas), an Engliſh prieſt, well known 
for the ſingularity of his opinions, and ſeveral little 
f he wrote in the 17th century. He went 
by ſeveral names. Mr Baillet ſays his true name was 
White ; but that he uſed to diſguiſe it under that of 
Candidus, Albus, Bianchi, and Richworth : but he 
was moſt known in France by the name of Thomas An- 
glus. Des Cartes generally called him Mr Vitus. He 
paſſed ſome time in moſt countries of Europe; but his 
longeſt ſtay was at Rome and Paris, When he was in 
England, he lived a conſiderable time in the family of 
Sir Kenclm Digby ; and ſcems to have had a great e- 
ſteem for the opinions of this gentleman, as may be ſeen 
in his writings, particularly in the Preface to his Latin 


work concerning the Inſtitutions of the Peripatetic 


Philoſophy, according to the hypotheſis of Sir Kenelm, 
He was a great advocate for the peripatetic philoſo- 
phy. He attempted even to make the principles of 
Ariſtotle ſubſervient to the explaining the moſt impe- 


netrable myſteries of religion ; and with this view, he 
engaged in the diſcuſſion of predeſtination, free-will, 
Mr Baillet ſays, © What he wrote upon 
this ſubje& reſembles the ancient oracles for obſcurity.” 
In ſuch abſtruſe points as we have mentioned, he was 
much embarraſſed ; and, by giving too great ſcope to 
his own thoughts, he pleaſed neither the Moliniſts nor 
Janſeniſts. He is allowed, however, to have been a 
man of an extenſive and penetrating genins. On the 
Ioth of June 1658, the congregation of the Index Ex- 
purgatorius at Rome condemned ſome treatiſes of 
Thomas Anglus, The doctors of Douay ceuſured alſo 
22 propoſitions extracted from his Sacred Inſtitutions. 
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He publiſhed his Supplicatio poſlulatioa juſtitiz, in op- 
ee to their cenſure; wherein he complains that they 
ad given him a vague undetermined cenſure, withont 
taxing any particular propoſition, He died ſome time 
after the reſtoration of Charles II. but in what year is 
uncertain. | 
ANGOL, a city of Chili in South America, ſitu- 
ated in W. Long. 789. and S. Lat. 380. = 
ANGOLA, a kingdom on the weſtern coaſt of A- 
frica, lying, according to the moſt probable accounts, 
between Lat. 8. 30. and 16. 21. South, forming a coaſt 
of upwards of 4380 miles; but how far it extends from 
weſt to caſt, has never been exactly determined. An- 
ola Proper is bounded on the north by the river Dan- 
5 which ſeparates it from Congo; and on the ſouth 
by the Coanza, by which it is ſeparated from Benguela. 
This laſt, however, is now included in the kingdom of 
Angola, having been conquered by its monarchs, tho' 


it ſtill retains the name of kingdom, and is included in 


the dimenſions we have juſt now given. The air here 
is very hot and unwholeſome, and the country moun- 
tainous ; there being but few plains to be met with in 
it, except on the ſea-coaſt, and between the huge ridges 


of mountains, | 


That part of the Kingdom which we have diſtinguiſhed 


diſcovered the country: but how long, it had been fo 
before that time, is not known ; the inhabitants being 
utterly deſtitute of chronology, and have no other way 
of diſtinguiſhing paſt events but by ſaying they hap- 
pened in ſuch a king's reign. Neither, though Ango- 
la became a diſtinct kingdom ſince its diſcovery by the 
Portugueſe, is it known with more certainty at what 
time that revolution happened ; or whether the Portu- 
Rut were not concerned in aſſiſting the viceroy of the 
eing of Congo, who governed the province of Angola, 
to ſet up for himſelf, 


All accounts agree, that this kingdom was founded 


According to the tradition of the country, this Ngola 
was a ſmith, and the inventor of that trade, in which 
he had been inſtructed by the dazmons of the country, 


In conſequence of this, he became excceding rich, not 


in gold, ſilver, or ſhell- money, which were not at that 
time in uſe; but in corn, cattle, and fruits, which were 
then exchanged in traffic. The country being not long 
after viſited by a grievous famine, Ngola generouſly re- 
lieved his diſtrefled countrymen, in? 

ſome thouſands, In gratitude for this generoſity, he 


ſaved the lives of 


Angol, 
Angola . 


- | 
Originally 
by the name of Angola Proper, was ſubject to the Kings à province 
of Congo in the year 1434, when the Portugueſe firſt of Congo. 


Tradition 

by one Neola, or Angola, from whom it took its name, concerning 
4 its beco- 

ming a di- 


ſtinct king- 


dom. 


was unanimouſly choſen king; and hence the ſmith's 


trade is reckoned among the royal arts of Angola. 
According to other accounts which can be more de- 
pended upon, Ngola was the king of Congo's viceroy ; 
who, having become powerful by the reduction of ſeve- 
ral of the neighbouring ſtates, was induced to ſet np 
for himſelf. Dreading, nevertheleſs, the power of his 
old maſter, he choſe to ſend him the uſual tribute and 
preſents annually, till he reckoned himſelf firmly ſeat- 


ed on the throne, and had ſecured it to his deſcendents, 


His meaſures were greatly facilitated by the wars which 
the king of Congo was then engaged in with the Ciagas, 
a barbarous nation in the neighbourhood. Theſe made 


More. au- 
thentic ac- 


count. 


ſuch a powerful inroad into his dominions, that he was 


glad to alk aſſiſtance from Ngola ; not as a ſubject, but 
as 


. Ape AY 


3 


4 
| Ngola the 


ANG T” 1 ANG 
Angola. 23 2 friend and ally. This was readily granted; and 
neus monarchs continued ever after ſending preſents 


and afiltance to each other, and encouraging à mutual 
commerce between their ſubjects, 
Ngola lived to a great age, highly reſpected by his 
ſabjects, and in alliance with the King of Congo and 
the Portugueſe, wboſe numerous ſettlements on the 
coaſt had made them become very powerful. Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country, he had many wives 


and concubines. By his chict fayourite he had three 


daughters, Zunda Kiangola, Tumba Riangola, and an- 
other whoſe name is unknown, Towards the latter 


part of his life, the king's chief care was to ſecure the 


crown to the eldeſt of theſe; for which purpoſe he con- 
ſalted his beloved queen, who encouraged him in the 
deſign with all the cloquence in her power. By her 


advice, he ſent for his ſieutenant- general; a favourite 


3 
Murdered 
6/7” Hog 
miniſter, 
who ſcizes 


 * the throne. 


6 


{lave, whom he had created viceroy over the whole king | 


dom, to acquaint him with his reſolution, The artful 
miniſter did not fail to applaud his deſign, though his 
intention was to defraud the princeſs, and ſeize the 
throne for himſcli, He ua gn took the opportu- 
nity, one day, when that princeſs and the whole court 
were employed ia ſowing their lands, to ſpread a re- 
port that the Angolic enemies had entered the king- 
dom, and were deſtroying every thing with fire and 
ſword. In this confuſion, the treacherous viceroy con- 
ducted the three princeſſes to the royal palace; and ac- 
quainting Ngola with the pretended danger, urged him 
to betake himſelf to a ſpecdy flight. The frighted mo- 
narch, unable to ſtir with age, deſired his miniſter to 
take the moſt proper means for his ſafety : whereupon, 
being a ſtout young fellow, he takes his majeſty on his 
back, and carries him intoa neighbouring wood ; where 
he no ſooner had him in a convenient place, than he 
ſtabbed him with a dagger. This ſtratagem was too 
hallo) to remain long concealed ; the murderer was 
quickly diſcovered, and many of the nobles roſe inarms 
againſt him; but finding his party too ſtrong to be op- 

oled, they were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and ſufter 
him quietly to aſcend the throne, upon his publicly de- 
claring that he had not ſeized it but with a yiew of ſc- 
curing it to the princeſs Zunda Riangola. 


To this princeſs, ihe uſurper palliated his conduct in 


the beſt manner he could ; and the had art enough to 
diſguiſe her reſentment fo effectually, that he never 
diſcovered the ſmalleſt occation for jcalonſy. At laſt, 


Deathoſthe his ſudden death gave Zunda an opportunity of aſcend- 


vſurper, 
who is ſuc- 


ceeded by 
Zunda Ri- 
angola, 


7 
Murders 


her ne- 
| phe w. 


ing the throne peaceably ; when ſhe behaved with ſuch 
moderation and juſtice, as to gain the love and attec- 
tion of all her ſubjects. Her jcalous temper prevent- 
cd her from marrying ; and, by giving too much way 
to it, ſhe came at lat to dread as rivals the two ſons 
of her younger ſiſter Tumba, and to form deſigns a- 
el their life, To accompliſh her purpoſes, ſhe or- 

cred them to be brought to court, pretending to have 
them edncated under her own eye, This was declined 
for ſome time; but at length the queen prevailed fo 
far as to have the cldeſt ſent to her; whom ſhe no 


ſooner got into her power, than ſue cauſed him to be 
maſſacred, with all his attendants; ouly one eſcaping, 


all covered with wounds, to carry the dreadful news to 
the princeſs and her huſband. 

On hearing of this bloody act, the afflicted parents 
iminediately fied forth at the head of all their vallals. 


They were waitcd for by Queen Zunda at the head of Angola. 
4 numerous army; but, no ſooner did her ſoldiers per- 
ccive the parents of the deceaſed prince, than they im- 
mediately abandoned the queen to their reſentment. 
Tumba immediately ruſhed upon her ſiſter, and ſtab- a 
bed her to the heart; after which, ſhe commanded her ls herſelf 
entrails to be taken out, and thrown into the hole in murdered 
which her ſon's body had been caſt. Upon this Tumba bu her 
was crowned queen of Angola, and invited her huſ- — 
band to participate with her in the management of 
public affairs. This offer he was too wiſe to accept; 
and Tumba, upon his refuſal, reſigned the crown into 
the hands of her ſurviving ſon, named Angola Chilvagni. 
He proved a great and wiſe prince, extending his do- 
minions by conguett, and gaining the love of his ſub- 
jects by the moderation and equity of his government. 
He was ſuecceded by one of his younger ſons, named 
Dambi Angola ; who no ſooner aſcended the throne, 9 
than he put all his brethren to death, leſt they ſhould PDambi An- 
unite in favour of the eldeſt. The reſt of his reign £9122 crucl 
proved conformable to ſuch a beginning. He was a Tant 
monſter of cruelty, avarice, lewdneſs, aud perfidy. 
Death, however, in a ſhort time, happily delivered his 
ſubjects from this tyrant ; who, notwithſtanding his 
infamous life, was buried with the greateſt magnifi- 
cence; and a mount was erected over his grave, con- 
ſifting, according to the cuſtom of the country, of a 
prodigious number of human victims which had been 
ſacrificed to his ghoſt, Dambi Angola was ſuccceded 
by Ngola Chilivagni, a warlike and cruel prince. He 10 
conquered many nations, and made the moſt dreadful Ngola Chi- 
inroads into the Kingdom of Congo; along the rivers of livagni; his 
Danda, Lucalla, Zanda, and Coanza ; whoſe waters conqueſls. 
were often tinged with the blood of thouſands whom 
he mailacred in his excurſions, Notwithſtanding theſe 
butcheries, Ngola Chilivagni ſhowed ſuch generoſity to 
thoſe who readily ſubmitted to him, that he was fare 
ta conquer, not only wherever he came, but wherever 
he ſcemed to direct his forces. At laſt, as if weary 
of conqueſt, he planted a tree on the banks of the 
Coanza, about cight leagues from Loanda San Paulo, 
as a boundary to his ravages. This tree the Portu- 
gueſc called //anda, or 1/ardaura ; and afterwards c- 
rected a fortreſs near it, | 

The ſame folly and inſolence which took place in the 11 
brealt of Alexander the Great, on account of his rapid Fancies 
conqueſts, ſoon puffed up the mind of this petty Atri- himſelf a 
can tyrant, Becauſe he had conquered and ravaged god. 
ſome of the neighbouring countries, and brought un- 
der his ſubjection a few cowardly barbarians ; he firſt 
fancicd himſelf invincible, and then that he was a god. 
He demanded the ſame reſpect and adoration that was 
paid to their other deitics ; and with this demand his 
ſubjects were ſervile enough to comply. This pretend- 


cd deity, however, was forced to ſubmit to the fate of 


other mortals, and died without leaving a ſucceſſor be- 
hind him. | 
On the deceaſe of Ngola Chilivagni, the ſtates elect- 
cd Ngingha-Angola-Chilombo-Kickaſanda, great-ne- 
phew to queen Tumba's huſband, as his ſucceſſor. He 
proved ſuch a rapacious and cruel tyrant, that his ſub- 
jects univerſally withed for his death; which, luckily, 
for them, ſoon happened. He was interred with the 
uſual pomp and ſolemnities, particularly that of having 
a whole hecatomb of human victims ſacriticed upon his 
grave. 


ANG 

Angola. grave. His foe Bandi Angola, who ſucceeded him, 
proved yet a greater tyrant than his father; ſo that he 
12 ſoon became intolerable to his ſubjects. A general re- 
Revolt a- volt enſucd, in which his ſubjects called in the cannibal 
gainſt Ban- Giagas to their aſſiſtance. They immediately poured in 
di Angola. lic e a band of hungry dogs haſtening to feed upon a 
carcaſe ; and having defeated and deyoured the forces 

of the tyrant, beſieged him in an inacceſſible mountain; 

where not being able to come at him, they reſolyed to 


13. reduce him by famine. Bandi Angola applied to the 
| 8 king of Congo for aſſiſtance. As it was the intereſt 


ancc of the Of that prince to hinder the ravenous Giagas from en- 
king of tering into the Angolic dominions, whence they could 
Congo and fo eaſily paſs into his own, he did not heſitate at grant- 
the Portu- ing his requeſt; and ordered a ſtrong reinforcement of 
gueſe. the Portugueſe, of whoſe valour he had a high opinion, 
and of whom he entertained a great number at his 
court, to march to the aſliſtance of the king of Ango- 
la. The command of the army was given to one of 
the moſt experienced Portugeſe officers ; who, depend- 
ing more on the handful of Europeans he had under 
his command than on the Congoeſe, attacked the re- 
bels, though greatly ſuperior in number; and, having 
utterly defeated them, reſtored the king of Angola to 
his throne. 1 
This eſſential piece of ſervice ſo endeared the Portu- 
gueſe to Bandi Angola, that he took them into his ſer- 
vice, and even into his council. Their general became 
Aaughter © great favourite of the king, but much more ſo of his 
in love daughter, wh ived a violent paſſion for hi 
Cl Lage aug ter, who conceived a violent paſſion for him 
with the Unfortunately for them both, the amour was carried 
- Portugueſe on with fo little precaution on her part, that the king 
gencral; quickly diſcovered it; and immediately formed a reſo- 
| lution of exterminating the Portugueſe all at once. 
Such violent meaſures, however, could not be concert- 
ed fo privately but the princeſs got ſome intelligence of 
Is it; and having appriſed her lover of the danger, he im- 
Whoretires mediately withdrew into Congo, taking with him as 
to Congo. many of his countrymen as he conveniently could. The 
king of Congo expreſſed ſuch itrong reſentment againſt 
Bandi Angola for his ingratitude, that the Portugueſe 
general would have probably prevailed upon him to de- 
clare war againſt Angola, had he not been obliged to 
defend his own dominions againſt a neighbouring prince 
who then made an invaſion. This afforded that gene- 
ral a fair pretence of aſking leave to return home ; pro- 
miſing to come with ſuch reinforcements as would en- 
able the king of Congo to revenge himſelf for the af- 
front put upon him by the Angolic monarch. His real 
intention, however, was, to give the king of Portugal 
3 of ſeizing upon the kingdom of An- 
ola. 
On his return to Liſbon, the Portugueſe general ha- 


The king's 


= 


16 
Lays aplan 
for the con- 
queſt of 
Angola be- 
fore the 
king of 
Portugal, 


ed, that an armament was ordered to be fitted ont, well 
furniſhed with every neceſſary for building fortreſles, 
&c. and a ſufficent number of men. The wind proving 
favourable all the way back, the Portugueſe ſoon ar- 
rived ſafe at Loando San Paulo ; whence the general 
diſpatched a meſſenger to acquaint the king of Congo 
with his arrival, and to make him ſome rich preſents. 
Theſe were no ſooner gone than the admiral failed np 
the Coanza ; and, landing without oppoſition in the 
kingdom of Angola, ſet about erecting a fortreſs in 
Vor. II. 
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ving laid his plan before the king, it was fo well reliſh- 


ANG 
a convenient ſituation, which was completed in a few 
days. | N 

The king being informed oſ the return of the Por- 
tugueſe, and of their fortifying themſelyes on advan- 
tageous nd, gathered together a numerous army : 


but his forces though upwards of 100,000 in num- Dent tlie 


Angolans. 


ber, were utterly defeated by the Portugueſe ; vaſt num- 
bers killed, and many more carried into {layery. The 
admiral now ravaged the whole country, putting all to 
fire and ſword, and making himſelf maſter of eyery ad- 
vantageous ſpot of ground. The king, however, had 
ſtill 4 good luck to eſcape all the ſtratagems that 
were laid for him; and once more got ſafe to his in- 
acceſlible fortreſs. * 

All this time Bandi Angola had himſelf tyrannized, 
and allowed his favourites to tyrannize, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his ſubjects were become no leſs weary of his 
government than when they formerly reyolted. Being 
now exaſperated beyond meaſure at the calamitous war 
of which he had been the occaſion, they. formed a de- 
ſign of putting an end to his life ; and in order to draw 
him out of his retreat, where he wallowed in all manner 
of debauchery, they had recourſe to the following 
ſtratagem : A deputation was ſent, acquainting him 
with the revolt of one Cuculo Cabazzo; who, at the 
head of a numerous band, committed the moſt crucl 
ravages. They beſought his majeſty either to levy a 
ſufficient number of troops, and march in perſon againſt 
him, or to allow them to arm themſelves againſt him. 
The credulous king complicd with this laſt propofal ; 
and granted them leave to raiſe what forces might be 
thought neceſſary, Four days after, notice was ſent to 
the King, that his ſubjects had attacked the rebels, and 
had been repulſed with loſs ; but that, if his mazeſty 


would but condeſcend to animate them with his pre- 


ſence, the ſight of him would inſpire them with ſuch 
courage, that they would aſſuredly prove victorious. 
This had the deſired effect; and the King ſet out a few 
days after, without any other precaution than his own 


Angola. 


T7 


- 


e to head his army which was encamped on the 


anks of the Lucalla. He no ſooner appeared in view, 


than all the chief officers came out to meet him; and 
having under pretence of paying their reſpects, gradu- 


ally ſeparated him from his guards, they fell upon him gola mur- 


and diſpatched him at once, 


dered. 


Bandi Angola was ſucceeded by his ſon Ngola Ban- 


di, whoſe mother had been a ſlave ;, and whoſe title to 
the crown was conſequently diſputable, according to the 
laws of the country, Of this the new king being well 


appriſed, thought proper to begin his reign by mur- 


dering every perſon who had oppoſed his election. He 
began with the Tendula, or commander of the King's 
rear-guard ; who, by his office, is the chief of the elec- 
tors, and the perſon who governs the kingdom during, 
the interregnum. Him he ordered to be put to death, 


cipal officers of his father's court ; all his concubines, 
together with their parents and near relations, whom 
he cauſed to be butchered ; together with lis half- 
brother. his father's ſon by a fayourite concubine, and 
then but an infant, He did not ſpare eyen the ſon of 
his ſiſter Zingha Bandi, whom ſhe had by one of her 
paramours. The intereſt of his ſiſter had contributed 
greatly to raiſe this tyrant to the throne; and his in- 
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Cruelty af 
e new 


king. 


with all his family. Theſe were followed by the prin- 


13 
Band: An- 


5. . 2 Off") 2 ee wot 


ANG 


Angola. itade, with the murder of her ſon, ſo exaſperated 
3 er, that ſne ſwore io be revenged on him in the ſame 


Way. 

2⁰ The Portu were the next objects of his reſent- 
Makes war ment. Theſe he fo much dreaded on account of their 
ro er be valour and policy, that he immediately declared war, 
is reduces Teſolving not to lay down his arms till he had extermi- 
to great di- nated them to the laſt man, or driven them totally out 
ſtreſs, of his dominions. His raſhneſs, however, coſt him dear. 
Myriads of the Angolic poltroons were overthrown by 
an handful} of Portugueſe; and the king himſelf was 
forced to fly, firſt into the iſland of Chiconda in the ri- 
ver Coanza, and then into the deſaris of Oacco. Here 
his conquerors, out of great clemency, allowed him to 
live among the wild beaſts, without any other ſuſtenance 
than what the deſarts afforded. He had the misfortune 
alſo to Joſe his queen and two ſiſters Cambi and Fun- 
i, who were taken priſoners by the Portugueſe, but 

Dito? treated, 
The king being informed of this, ſent an embaſſy to 
treat of their ranſom and an exchange of priſoners, 
The propoſal was readily agreed to; and the princeſ- 
21 ſes were ſent back, laden with preſents. The king, 
His treach- however, refuſed to perform his part of the agreement, 
— and thereby plunged himſelf into ſtill greater difficul- 


ties. A new Portugpeſe viceroy being arrived about 


this time, Ngola was quite at a loſs how to excuſe the 
12 non-performance of his part of the treaty. At laſt 
gende his he had recourſe to his exaſperated lifter wt, nh - and 
fiſterLing- having excuſed, as well as he could, the murder of her 
ha on an fon, propoſed to ſend her on a ſplendid embaſſy to the 
embaſſy. viceroy. Having conſented, but without forgetting 
her reſentment, ſhe ſet out, as plenipotentiary for the 
king of Angola, with a magnificent retinue, was re- 
ceived with all the honour due to her rank, and lodged 

| in a ſplendid palace prepared for her. 
23 At the firſt audience Zingha had of Don John (the 
Herhaugh- Portugueſe viceroy), ſhe was greatly ſurprized to find 
ty behavi- a ſtately elbow-chair prepared for him to ſit upon, and 


Ng for herſelf only a rich tapeſtry ſpread on the floor, with 


a velvet cuſhion embroidered with gold, and placed over 


againſt the chair of ſtate. Diſſembling her diſpleaſure 


however, ſhe beckoned to one of the ladies of her re- 
tinne, commanded her to lay herſelf down on her el- 
bows and knees upon the carpet, and fat herſelf upon 
her back during the whole time of the audience. She 
behaved with ſuch addreſs and dignity, as to gain the 
admiration of the whole council A propoſal was made 
of entcring into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with 
the king of Angola, provided he acknowledged him- 
ſelf the vaſſal of the king of Portugal, and ſnbmitred 
to pay a yearly tribute, To this Zingha replicd, that 
ſach conditions were indeed fit to be impoſed upon thoſe 
who had been conquered by the ſword ; but not upon 
a great and powerful monarch, who only ſonght their 
friendſhip and alliance: upon which the treaty was 
concluded on both ſides, withont any other conditions 
than the exchange of priſoners. The audience being 
over, Non John took notice to Zingha, as he condne- 
ted her ont of the hall, that the lady who had ſerved 
her as a ſeat, continued ſtill in the * poſture; up- 
on which ſhe replied, That it did not become the am- 
baſſadreſs of a great monarch to make uſe of the ſame 
chair twice, ſo ſhe looked upon her as a piece of caſt- 
off goods not worthy of farther notice. 


ST 


ANG 


Zingha was ſo taken with the hononrs done her by 
the Portugueſe, and ſo intent upon obſerving the or- 
der, dreſs, arms, & c. of their troops, that ſhe ſtaid at 
Loando a conſiderable time ; during which ſhe was in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, and conſented to be 


— — 


Embraccs 


baptized. Don ſohn and his ſpouſe were her ſpoſiſors ; th. Chrifti. 
who diſmiſſed her ſoon after, with all poſſible honours, — | 


and highly ſatisſied with her reception and ſucceſs. At 
her return ſhe took care to have the articles ratified by 
her brother; who expreſſed his approbation of them, 
and the higheſt obligations to her, He even went fo 
far as to deſire the viceroy to ſend him ſome proper 

rſons to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, which 
ke ſaid he was very deſirous of embracing. This re- 
queſt was immediately granted ; and Don Denis de 
Faria, a negro pricſt, a native of Angola, was diſ- 
patched, along with an officer of diſtinction, to ſtand 
godfather to the king, Theſe met at firſt with a gra- 
cious reception; bat when they come to talk of bap- 
tiſm, Ngola altered his tone, and told him it was too 


much helow his dignity to receive it from the ſon of 


one of his ſla ves, and ſent them both back. This was 
cried up by the courtiers as a princely act: but Zingha 


repreſented that it could not fail to exaſperate the vice- 


roy ; and tricd all poſſible means to diſſuade him from 
it, but in vain. He ſaffered, however, his other two 
ſiſters, Cambi and Fungi, to be baptized ; which was 


performed in 1625, with a ſplendor ſuited to their 


dignity. 
As no experience feems to have been a ſufficicnt an- 
tidote againſt the innate folly of Ngola Bandi, he ſoon 


25 


War again 
declared a- 


after took it into his head to make war on the Portu- gainſt the 


gueſe and invaded ſome of their territories. 
action proved his ruin: his troops were all cut off, and 


This laſt 


Portugueſe 


hiriſelf forced to ſwim for his life to a ſmall iſland in 


the Coanza, about a mile long, and two bow-ſhots 
in breadth ; whither the Portugueſe purſued and ſur- 
rounded him, fo that he had no other chance, bnt either 
to fall into their hands, or bedeyoured by the wild beaſts 
with which the place (warmed. From both theſe dan- 


gers he was relieved by a doſe of poiſon, Joon him, as The blog 


was ſuppoſed by his ſiſter Zingha. Before this tim 
however, he had taken care to ſend his cldeſt ſon to 
the country of the Giagas, and put him under the carc 
of one of their chiefs called Giaga Caza, whom he be- 
ſought to rake care of him and protect him from his 


aunt Zingha, as he 6 60 imagined ſhe would not 


e, poiſoned, 


tail of attempting his life, in order to ſecure herſelf 


on the throne, 7 
Zingha Bandi was crowned queen of Angola, with- 
out oppoſition, in 16279—She was a very artful woman, 


27 
Zingha 


Bandi 


endowed with great preſence of mind, firm in her reſolu- crowned 
tions, of an intrepid courage, and a great miſtreſs in the queen, 


art of diſſimulation. She inherited a large ſhare of her 
brother's jealous and cruel temper, to which ſhe would 
not heſitate to facrifice her neareſt relations, if they 

ave her the leaſt umbrage.—To this jealouſy there- 
Dre ſhe reſolved to facrifice her nephew, as well know- 
ing he had a better title to the crown than herſelf. She 
made ufe of the moſt folemn oaths to draw him out of 
the hands of his guardian, protefting that ſhe had ac- 


cepted of the throne with no other view than to pre- 


ſerve it for him. But Clogs, being well acquainted 
with her temper, was proof againſt all her oaths and 
fair ſpeeches—Zingha, finding this method ineffectual, 
x pretended 


. 

Angola. ended a deſire of reſigning the crown to her ne- 
bam cans. © — ; to which ſhe ſaid ſhe had no other objection, 
5 than that ſhe was afraid he was yet incapable of aſſum- 
ing the reins of government. She therefore deſired an 
interview with him, though ever ſo ſhort that ſhe might 
ſatisfy herſelf in this particular, and promiſed to detain 
him no longer than Giaga ſhould think neceſſary. Gi- 
aga thonght there could be no danger in conſenting to a 
mort interview; and therefore ſent the unfortunate 
23 prince to her, attended by a magnificent retinue. The 
she mur- cruel qucen no ſooner got him in her power, than ſhe 
dersher ne- murdered him with her own hand, and cauſed his ho- 
phew. dy to be thrown into the Coanza, ridding herſelf, by 
that inhuman act, of a formidable rival, as well as re- 
venging herſelf on her brother, as ſhe had ſworn to do, 

for the murder of her ſon, 

Zingha's next ſcheme was to rid herſelf of the Por- 
tugueſe, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be almoſt entire maſtersof the country. They 

had built fortreſſes on every convenient ſpot that ſuited 
them, eſpecially near her principal towns, which they 
could level with the ground with the greateſt eaſe. 
They had engroſſed all her commerce, were become 
very wealthy, and their numbers increaſed daily; ſo 
that they were dreaded not only by her ſubjects, but by 
all the neighbouring nations. As Zingha was of a 
29 martial temper, ſhe did not long heſitate, She quick- 
Declares 
waragainſt by alliances with the Giagas, and other idolatrous na- 
the Portu- tions, and even with the Dutch and the king of Congo, 
gueſe. With this combined force he attacked the Portugueſe 
ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly, that ſhe gained ſome 
advantages over them ; andthe Dutch made themſelves 
maſters of San Paulo de Loando, and ſoon after of 
ſome of the beſt provinces in the kingdom. This 
happened in the year 1641; and the Portugueſe did 
not recover theſe places till the year 1648, when the 

Dutch were entirely driven out of Angola. 


30 Zingha's ſucceſſes proved ſtill more ſhort-lived. Her 
Her bad allies the Congoeſe were ſo completely overthrown, that 
ſucceſs, 


they were forced to ſue for peace ; which the Portu- 
gueſe did not grant till they had obtained a ſufficient 
number of hoſtages, and obliged the Congoeſe to de- 
liver up to them ſome conſiderable poſts, upon which 
they immediately erected fortreſſes. Zingha's troops 
were now defeated in every battle; and theſe defeats 
followed one another ſo cloſe, that ſhe was ſoon aban- 
doned, not only by her allies, but by her own troops. 
She was now conſtrained to abandon ber dominions, 
and retire to ſome of the eaſtern deſerts, whether the 
Portugueſe did not think it worth while to follow her. 
Zingha being reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, the Portu- 
gueſe, after giving her ſome time to ruminate on her 
— ſent her propoſals of peace, upon condi- 
tion that ſhe ſhould become tributary to the crown of 
2x Portugal. This propoſal was rejected with ſcorn ; and 
Refuſes to ſhe let them know, that, however her daſtardly ſubjects 
become tri- might ſubmiſſively and ſhamefally behave towards them, 
butary to their queen diſdained ſubjection to any foreign power. 
chem On this haughty anſwer, the Portugueſe, to mortify 
her ſtill more, ſet up a king in her place. The per- 

They ſet up ſon they pitched upon was named Angola Oarij, or 
a king. Aaru, who was of the royal ally: Before he was 
crowned, the Portugueſe obliged Mn to turn Chriſtian ; 

and he was accordingly baptized by the name of John. 


Fy 


11 


them, but took pleaſure in devourin 
human victims, and 3 their blood while warm, 


ly made all neceſſary proviſions, ſtrengthened herſelf 


1 as 


The new king, however, ſoon died of grief, at ſeeing Angola. 
himſelf fo — treated by his new — wh the Pore 9 
tugneſe, they quickly ſet up another, named Philip; 

who bore the yoke with more patience, and lived to 

the year: 16 ,/%ꝗ /%dͤ,., s of K OS, 

In the mean time Zingha, cxaſperated at ſeeing her- 33 
ſelt deprived of eleven of the beſt provinces in her Zingha's 
dominions, and her authority in the remaining ſaxgreat- A brd 
ly weakened, renounced the Chriſtian religion, and parbarity. 
embraced all the horrid and bloody cuſtoms of the Gi- 
agas, whom ſhe outdid even in their own barbarity,— 

We have already hinted the barbarity of this nation 
in cating buman fleſh, In this Zingha not only joined 
the raw fleſh of 


both at her ſacrifices and at her public meals. She af- 
fected a martial and heroic ſpirit, together with an 
utter averſion to the male ſex; but, according to the 
Portugueſe, maintained a number of the ſtrongeſt and 
luſtieſt youths, in whoſe embraces ſhe gave a full ſcope 
to her inclinations, and managed matters with ſuch ſe- 
crecy (hat her intrigues could never be diſcovered. At 
the ſame time ſhe ordered many of her own ſex to be 
ripped up, when their incontinency was manifeſted by 
their pregnancy; and their bodies, with thoſe of the 
infants, to be caſt to wild beaſts. 2 | 
But what made her moſt admired, as well as dread- 
ed, by her ſubjects, was a notion that ſhe had by va- 
rious ſtratagems inculcated upon them, of her being 
able to penetrate into the moſt ſecret thoughts, To 
keep up this apprehenſion, ſhe ordered the bones of her 
deceaſed brother to be brought from the iſland where he 
was poiſoned, locked up in a cheſt covered with coarſe 
plates of filver, and laid on a fine carpet upon a pedeſ- 
tal, A number of ſinghillos or prieſts were ordered to 
ofter ſacrifices to theſe bones, and to keep lamps conti- 
nnally burning before them. To this place ſhe herſelf 
frequently repaired, to afhſt at thoſe rites, which, as ſhe 
gave out, and every body believed, engaged the ſpirit 
of the deceaſed to inform her of ev thing that was 
done, ſaid, or even deſigned, either in the kingdom or 
out of it. To procure, however, as much real intelli- 
gence as poſſible, ſhe kept vaſt numbers of ſpies all o- 
ver the kingdom, who conſtantly gave her notice of 
what happened in their reſpective circles; and this ſhe 
ſo cunningly improved to her own ends, that her ſubjects 
looked upon her as a kind of deity from whom nothing 
could be concealed; © 4: 2 7 | e 
* By ſuch means as theſe, Zingha gained ſich autho- 34 
rity over the Giagas, that they were ready, at the yery Her influ- 
firſt indication of her will, to follow her through the ence over 
molt dreadful dangers, and to engage in the moſt def. the Giagas- 
perate enterprizes.She now made many ſtrenuous and 


daring efforts to drive out the Portugueſe ; but though - * 


ſhe had, in all probability, more valour and {kill than 

her enemies, the fire-arms gave them ſuch an advantage, 

that ſhe was always defeated with great loſs, Per- 

ceiving therefore the folly of attempts of this kind, 

ſhe contented herſelf with making continnal inroads 

into their country, carrying oft or deſtroying every 

thing that fell in her way. Though ſhe ſpared nei- 35 
ther Europeans, nor blacks who were ſubjects of the Her terri- 
mock-monarchs ſet᷑ up by the Portugueſe, yet the caſe bleravages. 
of the former were peculiarly dreadful when they hap- 

pened to be taken priſoners. They were cither roaſted 
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* See Abyſe Mr Bruce of the Abyſſinian oxen “. 
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ANG 
by a flow fire, or had their fleſh cnt off in pieces, and 
devonred before their faces, in the manner related by 
In this manner 
ſhe infeſted the Portugueſe territories for 28 years, 
ſcarce ever allowing them a moment's cofſationof arms. 
Their mock-kings were often obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from her fary in an inacceſſible rock called 
Maspongo, and they themſelves could never hope to 
enjoy their dominions with any kind of peace ſo 


long as this furious queen continued alive. They in 


vain exhauſted all their politics cither to reduce her by 
force, or to mollify her by preſents and fair offers. 
The one ſhe rejected with diſdain, and always found 
means to baffle the other. Nor would ſhe hearken to 
any terms, unleſs they conſented to reſign all their 
conqueſts, The refuſal of this demand was ſo com- 
monly followed by ſome marks of her reſentment, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty the Portugueſe could 
prevail on any body to carry their propoſals to her ; 
and as for Zingha the diſdained to make any to them, 
except thoſe of the hoſtile kind. The terror of her 
arms procured her a free paſſage wherever ſhe directed 
her courſe ; all the inhabitants of the province making 
no leſs haſte to abandon, than ſhe to invade it. Thus 


ſhe continued to advance, till at length ſhe was got fo 


far as the ſmall iſland of Dangii in the river Coanza. 
The Portagueſe now found themſelves under a neceſ- 
lity of raiſing an army of negroes, in order to drive 
her out of it. Accordingly they ſurrounded the ifland, 
agd intrenched themſelves along the banks on both ſides 


of the river; but while they were buſy at their work, 


Zingha attacked them with ſuch advantage, that ſhe 
killed and wonnded ſeveral handreds of the blacks, 
and ſome of the white men. Elated with this advan- 
tage, ſhe was preparing for another attack ; when ſhe 
perceived, to her ſurpriſe, that the Portugueſe had 


drawn their lines fo cloſe, and raiſed them to ſuch a 


height, that they overlooked her whole camp, and 
could fire upon her naked ſoldiers as if they ſhot at a 
mark.-—Thns t numbers of her men were cut off, 
particularly her chief officers. The queen, now per- 
cciving the danger of her ſituation, amuſed the Portu- 
gueſe with propoſals of an accommodation; and having 
obtained a truce for three days, croſſed the river in the 
dead of the night, and led her forces to the province 
of Oacco. The next morning, the Portugueſe, ſecin 
no human creature upon the iſland, began to apprehen 
ſome new ſtratagem ; but, upon landing ſome of their 
troops, they perceived themſelves over-reached, and 
deprived of the faireſt opportunity they ever had of 
forcing her to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Zingha ſtaid no longer in the province whither ſhe 


had retired, than till ſhe was aſſured that the Portu- 


_ were retired from the Coanza ; and then, croſling 
that river once more marched directly towards the 
kingdom of Metamba, which had been invaded b 
ſome of the neighbouring princes. The ſpeed kh 
which ſhe led her forces thither, and recruited her ar- 


my with multitudes of Giagas, who were all emulous of 


2.7 
Her com- 
plicated 
mislortunc: 


ſighting under her banners, quickly enabled her to re- 
cover ſome of her territories in that kingdom. Begin- 
ning now to think herſelf ſacceſsful, ſhe again attack- 
ed the Portugueſe ; but was defeated with great loſs, fo 
as to be obliged to ſend for freſh troops. To complete 
her wisfortune, ſhe received news that the Giaga Caſ- 


[an } 


ANG 


ſangi had taken the advantage of her abſcnce, to en- 
ter the kingdom of Mctamba with a numerous army, 


had carricd off the greateſt part of — inhabitants, de- 


ſtroyed all the fruits of the earth, plum the towns 
of all that was valuable, and ſet fire to the reſt, lcav- 
ing that Kingdom in a manner deſolate, To add to 
all this, her troops, exaſperated at the Joſs of their 
wives, children, and gods, which were carried to 
the fartheſt corner of Benguela, were all on the point 
of revolting. | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, Zingha behaved 


who, according to character, had Raney 
the Giaga againſt her, were ſo much afraid of her 


joing with him in alliance againſt them, that they diſ- 


patched one Anthony Coglio, a learned prieſt, and an 
excellent negociator, with Don Gaſpar Borgia, an e- 
minent officer, under pretence of negociating a peace 
between them, firſt to the Giaga, and afterwards to the 
5 10 They met with a very civil reception from the 


Angola. 
— — 


© 


baſſy to ber 


firſt, who told them he was very willing to live at 


peace with that princeſs, and even to let her enjoy the 
kingdom of Metamba, though he was the rightful 
heir to it, provided ſhe would lay down her arms. 
This anſwer encouraged the prieſt to try whether he 
could prevail on him to embrace the Chriſtian religion; 
but this was declined by the Giaga in ſuch ſtrong terms, 
that the prieſt thought proper to deſiſt, and ſet out for 
Zingha's camp. | | 

The ambaſladors, at their firſt arrival, met with ſuch 
a polite reception, as made them hope for ſucceſs: but 
after ſhe had heard their propoſals, ſhe aſſumed a haugh- 
ty threatening tone; and told them, m the concluſion 
of her ſpcech, ** That it did not become her dignity 
ty to lay down her arms, till ſhe had brought the war 
ſhe had begun, to an honourable concluſion : that as to 
the Giagas, whoſe ſect ſhe had embraced ſome years 


39 
Their pro- 


poſals re- 


jected. 


before, and who had furniſhed her with ſuch a prodi- 


gious number of forces to fight in her defence, her ho- 
nour and intereſt required that ſhe ſhould ſtill keep 
them in her ſervice, and under her protection: and 
laſtly, that as to herſelf, ſhe remembered, indeed, that 
ſne had formerly embraced Chriſtianity ; but that it was 


not now a proper ſeaſon to propoſe her returning to it, 


and they ought to remember that they themſelves were 
the cauſe of her abandoning it.” 

Borgia, perceiving that ſhe was not to be wrought 
upon by religious motives, ſhifted the topic; and told 
her, that ſhe had gained honour enough in war, and 
that it was now high time to think of granting peace 


and tranquillity to the ſubjects of two ſuch powerful 


kingdoms, and accept of the favour and friendſhip of 
the king of Portugal. which was offered her by his 
viceroy. Tothis the queen made anſwer, that ſhe was 
perfectly well acquainted with the valour and ſtrength 
of the . and ſhould eſteem it an honour to 
be allied to that monarch ; but that ſhe thought it juſt 
that their reſpective claims to the dominions which ſhe 
juſtly inherited from her anceſtors, -and of which he 


had unjuſtly deprived her, ſhould firſt of all be decided, 


cither by the ſword or by ſome equitable judges. 
Borgia, vainly imagining that he had now obtained 


enough, ſet off — for Loanda San Paulo; 
y 


but leſt the prieſt ſome pretence or other, to ſee 


whether, in the time of ſickneſs, he could make any 
% rhe | im- 


ANG 


Angola. impreſſion on the inflexible mind of Zingha, who now 
OOTY 1 under a lingering diſeaſe. Coglio, however, 


40 
Z ingha's 
narrow e- 
ſcape. 


41 
Begins to 
relent; 


nd all his arts to no parpoſe ; and, upon the queen's 
recovery, ſhe recommenced the war with more fury 
than ever. 

For ſome time hoſtilities were carried on with vari- 
ons ſucceſs ; Zingha being ſometimes victorious and 
ſometimes deſeated. In one attempt of the latter kind, 
before the fortreſs of Maſſangana, ſhe not only loſt a 
great number of men, but had her two liſters Cambi 
and Fungi taken priſoners, ſhe herſclf eſcaping with the 
utmoſt difficulty. Exaſperated by this loſs, the led her 
troops into ſome of the beſt provinces of the Portu- 

ele, and reduced them to a mere wilderneſs. Still, 
3 fhe had the mortification to find her loſſes 
vaſtly greater than what ſhe gained ; and had now the 
additional misfortune of loſiug her ſiſter Fungi, who 
was put to death by the Portugueſe for treachery, and 
ſeeing her allies the Dutch totally expelled out of An- 
gola. 


Zingha being thus oppreſſed with a complication of 


misfortunes, and conſcious of the crimes ſhe had com- 


mitted, began ſeriouſly to conſider whether ſuch a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſaſters was not owing to the diſplea- 
ſure of the God of the Chriſtians. To this opinion ſhe 
ſcemed to have inclined ; and therefore began to treat 


with more lenity ſuch Chriſtians as fell into her hands, 


eſpecially if they happened to be prieſts or monks. To 
theſe ſhe now began to liſten with ſome attention ; and 
ordered them, under ſevere penalties, tobe treated with 


all poſſible reſpect; yet without loſing in the leaſt that 
invincible hatred ſhe had conceived againſt thoſe who 


had ſtripped her of her dominions, or dropping her 
reſolution never to make peace till ſhe had recovered 


them. 


The viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, who had driven 


out the Dutch, being appriſed of the regard ſhown to 


find her more tractable. 
againſt their utmoſt art; obſerving, however, that if 


3 
But ſtill re- 
ſiſts the ar- 
tificesof the 
Portugueſe 


the clergy by Queen Zingha, thought proper to ſend 
fome capuchins to her, in hopes that they might now 
But Zingha was ſtill proof 


they would. conſent to reſtore what they had unjuſtly 


taken from her, ſhe would not only return to the 


Chriſtian religion, but encourage it to the utmoſt of 
her power. 98 | | | 

The viceroy, being now afraid that Zingha might 
make an alliance againſt him with the king of Congo, 
firſt raiſed a powerful army, and then acquainted that 


monarch, that, if he deſigned to prevent the total ruin 


of his dominions, he :nuſt immediately make repara- 


tion for all the damage he had cauſed to the Portugueſe 


by his alliance with the Dutch. The fame of the Por- 
os, valour ſo intimidated the king, that he ſubmit- 
ted to a treaty almoſt on the viceroy's own terms; and 
as ſoon as this treaty was concluded, Don Ruy Pegado, 
an old experienced officer, was diſpatched to Zingha, 
offering a firm and laſting alliance with her, provided 
ſhe renounced the Giagan ſect, and returned to the bo- 
ſom of the church. To this embaſſy ſhe returned the 


old anſwer, namely, that the Portugueſe themſelves bad 


been the occaſion of all that had happened; as they had 


not only ſtripped her of her hereditary dominions, but 


dared to proclaim one of her vaſlals king of Angola; 


bat, provided theſe dominions we 
immediately embrace Chriſtianity. 


ſtored, ſhe would 
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All this time the furious'Queen Zingha went on with 


ber ravages, notwithſtanding the viceroy kept plying” 


her with letters for near three years. 


morſe for her crimes with which Zingha was ſometimes 
affected, in order to procure the peaceable enjoyment 
of his own ill-gotten conqueſts, | KL x 
It is eaſy to ſee, that had this vicctoy, or the prieſts 
he employed, really intended to convert Zingha to 
Chriſtianity, they ought to have ſo far ſet her an ex- 
ample as at leaſt to abandon part of the countries of 
which they had robbed her : But, inſtead of this, they 
impiouſly made uſe of the ſacred name of our Saviour, 


in order to deter a poor ſavage African from recovering 
what juſtly belonged to her. HED 6 | 


4 7 
At laſt he had Their infa- 
recourſe to the artifice of taking advantage of the re- mous con- 


duct. 


2 . * 1 | | 44 
Queen Zingha, at laſt, came to incline ſo much to she returns 
return to the Chriſtian religion, that a general mur - to Chriſtia- 


mur ran through her army. But having, by various nity. 
 artifices reconciled. the minds of her 10 


bjects to this 


event, ſhe explained her deſign in a ſet ſpeech ; offer- 


ing at the ſame time liberty to thoſe. who choſe to 
abandon her on this account to go where they would ; 
and ſuch was their attachment to her, that even in ſuch 
a ſudden and important change in her reſolutions they 


expreſſed no uneaſineſs, but on the contrary applauded 


her to the higheſt degree. _ 2 
The Portugueſe, after having been harraſſed in a ter- 


rible manner for 28 years, and at laſt obliged to pro- 


fane the name of their Saviour to procure a peace, be- 
gan now freely to enjoy the fruits of their villany. A 
treaty was ſet on foot between the viceroy and Ein 

ha; which, however, was not eaſily concluded. She 
demanded the releaſe of her ſiſter Cambi, whoſe Chri- 
ſtian name was Donna Barbara; and the Portugueſe 
demanded a ranſom of 200 ſlaves, or an equivalent in 
money. This Zingha did not well relith ; and, being 


45 
Treaty 
with the 


Portugucſe 


propoſed. 


preſſed to a compliance, threatened them with a more 
furious war than any they had yet experienced. Upon 


this the viceroy was obliged to have recourſe to the 


ply through motives of religion. Theſe hypocrites ef- 
fected their purpoſe ; and the ſlaves were ſent, as if 


_ uſual method of ſending prieſts to perſugyle her to com- 


Chriſtianity required the delivering up innocent people. 


to thoſe who had no lawful authority over them: but 


not being able to conclude a laſting peace about the 
ceſſion of che Angolic provinces, they were forced io 


conclude a ſhort trace, and ſent back her ſiſter. 
This princeſs was received by e in a very af- 
fectionate manner: and ſome time a 


ter, the queen, 


her mind being probably weakened through the infir- 


mity of old age, not only was thoroughly reconeiled 
to the Portugueſe, but looking upon them as her beſt 


friends. She encouraged the Chriſtian religion; had | 
a church built in her capital; made ſeveral laws againſt . 


Paganiſm ; and, % encourage. marriage, ſhe herſelf . 
wedded a handſome young fellow in the 75th year of 


her age. 


The Portugueſe now imagining they would at laſt 


gain their point, propoſed to her the following terms, 
as the baſis of a laſting treaty between the two nations. 


1. That they ſhould yield to her, as a preſent, ſome. 


of the countries of which they had already robbed her. 
2. That, in conſideration of the ſaid preſent, which 


| ſhould in noways be interpreted as an inveſtiture, the 
quecn ſhould pay yearly a certain acknowledgment to 


the 
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terms. 


ANG 


Angola, the King of Portugal, who ſhoald be at liberty to with- 
da the ſaid preſent whenever ſhe failed of making 


the faid acknowledgment, 3. That a free commerce 
ſhould be opened between thoſe two ſtates, as well for 
ſaves as for other merchandizes. 4. That the queen 
ſhould moleſt none of the lords that were feudatory to 
the Portugneſe, qrhatever damages and ravages they 
might have committed during the late wars between 
them. $5, That ſhe ſhould reſtore all the P acſe 
ſlaves that had taken refuge in her dominions. 6. That 


the ſhowld deliver up the Giaga Colanda, who had re- 


volted from the Portugueſe, upon condition that his 
crime ſhoald go unpuniſhed.“ 
The queen, having now a thorongh view of the deep- 


| rooted villany of thoſe with whom ſhe had to do, con- 


foll ck, During this 


ccived ſuch diſpleaſure againſt the Portugueſe, that ihe 
kekneßz, ſather Anthony, her 
chief conſident, and a creature of the viceroy, never 


left off ſoliciting her to make her peace with God, and 


to accept of the terms offered her by the Portugueſe : 

but Zingha, though worn out with age and ſickneſs, 

had ftill the good ſenſe to perceive, that there was no 

connection between making her peace with God and 

pins. e ſuch infamous terms; and therefore 
e fc 


1 


fame year.— The only difficulty the queen had 


ANG 


the king of Portugal in the month of November the Angola. 


cerning this treaty was with regard to the Giaga 
landa: and the manner in which ſhe extricated her- 
ſelf from it, with her ſubſequent behaviour, cannot fail 
to give us an high idea of the mental abilities of this 
African heroine. | 

This Giagan chief, weary of the Portugueſe yoke, 


leagues beyond the river Lucalla, and put himſelf un- 


der the queen's protection. This ſhe readily granted, 


as he was very able to be ſerviceable to her in cafe the 
perfidious conduct of the Portugueſe ſhould oblige her 
to renew the war, 
upon it as unjaſt and diſhonourable, to deliver up a 
brave chief who had devoted himſelf to her ſervice, and 
whom ſhe had taken under her ſpecial protection, to a 
nation with whoſe perfidy ſhe was ſo well acquainted. 
To fave her honour, therefore, ſome time before the 
ratification of the treaty, ſhe ſent privately for the Gia- 
ga, and acquainted him with the demand of the Portu- 


gueſe; telling him, at the ſame time, that though ſhe 


doubted not of the viceroy”s keeping his word, and 


She could not therefore but look 


— — 
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had retired from them, at the head of 1000 Rout ſol - honourable 
diers, and a much greater number of ſlaves, ſome behaviour. 


vet lowing anſwer, which, under ſuch circum- forgiving his offence, yet the adviſed him to go out of 
47 ances, ſhows a magnanimity ſcarce equalled in any her dominions, and ſettle himſelf and his men in ſome 
TheQueens age or in any country. 1. © That as to her conver- diſtant country from the Portugneſe frontiers; but for- 
noble an- fon, as it was neither owing to any deſire of obtaining bad him, on pain of her bigkeſt diſpleaſure, to com- 
ſwer. a peace, or other worldly motives, but the Divine mit the leaſt ontrage or hoſtility within their domi- 
Grace by which ſhe was recalled, ſhe was reſolved to nions, | | 
perſevere in it to her laſt breath. 2. That as to her The Giaga thanked her majeſty, and ſeemed to ac- 
going over to the Giagan ſet, the had in a great mea- quicſce with her advice, but did not follow it. On 
ure been forced to it by the Portugueſe viceroy. the contrary, he had no ſooner reached his fortreſs, than 
3. That the king of Portugal would do a generons he fer himſelf abont fortifying it in fuch a manner as 
act in reſtoring ſome of her Angolic dominions ; bat looked rather like defiance than defence; and, having 
it woald be more fo, were he to reſtore them all. gathered a conſiderable army, ſoon ſpread a general 
4. That as to her paying homage to him, neither terror around him. Of this the Portugueſe failed not 
her mind nor heart were baſe enough to conſent to it; to complain to the queen; who immediately marched x 
and that as ſhe had refuſed the propoſal while ſhe lived againſt him, ſurpriſed and defeated his army; and he Deſezts aud 
among the Ghagas, much more did ſhe think herſelf a- himſelf being killed in the action, his head was cut off kills the 
bove it now ſhe was a Chriſtian queen, and owed neither and ſent to the Portugueſe. Giaga Co- 


tribute nor homage to any but to the Supreme Power, 
from whom ſhe had received both her being and her 


Kingdom : That, nevertheleſs, if ſhe could be convinced 
that there was any thing in her dominions that would 


viccroy in the month of April 1657, and ratified by 


This was among the laſt memorable actions perform- . 


ed by this famous queen; Who, now finding herſelf un- 
fit for the fatigues of war, contented herſelf (in 1658) 
with diſpatching an old experienced general againſt a 


had ſtood all the while it was reading, went towards 


the 


| | be acceptable to his Portugueſe majeſty, ſhe would vo- neighbouring prince who had invaded her territories. 
= - Juntarily make him a 4 of it; and as to the reſt of He proved no leſs ſacceſsful than herſelf, and quickly 32 
the articles, ſach was her deſire of making a firm and forced the aggreſſor to ſubmit to her terms. She now Encourages | 
laſting peace with them, that ſhe ſhould make no diffi- pave herſelf up to ſtudy the beſt method of propagating Chriſtia- 
culry of conſenting to them.“ | hriſtianity among her ſubje&s; and for this purpoſe BAY 
_ This anſwer was not altogether ſatisfaQory to the ſent a ſolemn embaſly to Rome, to pay homage to the 
viceroy ; but the prieſt, finding it impoſſible to make Pope in her name, and to requeſt a freſh ſupply of miſ- 
as any impreſſion upon her mind, eaſily prevailed upon ſionaries. To this letter ſhe received an anſwer from 
22 him to conſent to the following terms. 1.“ That his Holineſs in 1662; and it was read in the church 
© treaty» the river Lucalla ſhould be the boundary between the that ſame year, in the moſt piblic and ſolemn manner. 
dominions of the Portagueſe and of Qneen Zingha. The day appointed was the 15th of July; on which ſhe 
2. That neither lide ſhould thenceforth give any re- repaired to the church at the head of a numerous reti- 
ception to the fugitive ſlaves of the other, bur ſend nue, and having the leiter hanging about her neck in 
them back withont any delay, 3 9 with the pri- a purſe made of cloth of gold. The concourſe was fo 
ſoners which had been taken a_ the laſt war. great, that the church could not contain one half of the 
3. That the queen ſhould remain wholly free and people, ſo that none were admitted but perſons of rank. 
exempt from all tribute and homage whatever, provided The father having finiſhed the maſs, read the letter at 
The Vi ſhe < a4 to the other articles, | the altar in the \. Jr language; and the ſecretary 
Al Theſe terms were at laſt ſigned by the queen and interpreted it in that of the country. The queen, who 


ANG 
Angola. the ahtar, and on her knees received it from the fa- 
— : and having kiſſed it, and ſworn afreſh upon the 
Ce * Mi to continue in obedience to the church of Rome, 
nies at re- Killed the letter again, put it into the parſe, and re- 
ceiving a turned to the palace amidit the ſhouts and acclamations 
letter from of many thouſands of her ſubjects. On that day ſhe 
the Pope. gave a maguificent treat to the Portugueſe reſident, and 
to all her court, in two. great porticos, and ſhe herſelf 
vouchſafed to cat after the European manner ; that is, 
ſitting on a ſtately elbow chair, with a nigh table be- 
fore her, covered with the ſineſt linen, and with diſhes, 
plates, knives, and forks, all of ſilver gilt. She be- 
ſtowed ſome largeſſes upon her chief officers, releaſed 
a good number of ſlaves, and at night appeared at the 
head of her ladies of honour, both ſhe and they dreſſed 
in the Amazonian manner. They performed a kind of 
combat, in which the queen, though upwards of eighty 
years of age, behaved with the great vigour and acti- 
vity of a woman of thirty. 
Her life, however, was not lengthened in proportion 
to her vigour and activity: for in the month of Sep- 
tember ſhe was ſeized with an inflammation in her 
throat; which, in December, having ſeized her breaſt 
and langs, ſhe expired on ige 7th of that month, and 
was ſuceceded by her ſiſter Barbara. EF 
55 The deceaſed queen was buried with extraordinary 
Succeeded pomp; and, out of regard to her, Barbara was inau- 
by her ſiſter garated a ſecond and third time, with the greateſt 
— pomp, and the moſt joy ful acclamations.—She was a 


very zealous chriſtian, but wanted her fiſter's abilities, 


and had the misfortune to be in the decline of life, 

lame, and almoſt blind. Beſides this, ſhe had been 

married to a prond ill- natured huſband, named Mona 

Zingha; who, though to her he owed all his fortune 

and advancement, being himſelf no more than the ſon 

56 of a {lave, uſed her with ſuch cruelty, even in the late 

Oy of queen's life, that ſhe was obliged to take refuge in the 

ACT Nul- 

2 Mona to fetch her. This ſo exaſperated queen Zingha, that 
Lingha to ; ; | 3 

hes ſhe had well nigh ordered him to be cut in pieces be- 

fore her face; but pardoned him at the requeſt of fa- 

ther Anthony, who probably knew he was privy to 

ſome religious ſecrets, which he might, in a caſe of 

ſuch emergency, have diſcloſed. On Barbara's acceſ- 

ſion to the throne, however, he not only redoubled his 

cruelty to her, in hopes of getting the management 

55 of affairs entirely into his own hands, but invented ac- 

He accuſes cuſations againſt Anthony himſelf, with a deſign to ex- 

Father An- tirpate both him and his religion. He gave out that 

thony. the late queen had been poiſoned by ſome favourite Eu- 

ropean diſhes, with which brother Ignatio uſed to re- 

gale her during her laſt illneſs; and attributed his 

wife's lameneſs and blindneſs to ſome ſorceries orcharms 

uſed by the convent againſt her. He had even per- 

ſuaded, or rather forced, Ns queen to conſent that ſome 

of the ſinghillos or prieſts ſhould be bronght to counter- 

charm her diſtemper. 1 

58 Father Anthony, far from being intimidated at the 

Who repri- accuſations brought againſt him, repaired immediately 

mands the to the palace; Where he boldly reprimanded the queen 

Deen. por giving ear to theſe jugglers, threatening at the ſame 

time to leave her dominions, and carry off with him all 

the croſſes and other religious utenſils, from which a- 

lone they could have any benefit. The 3 return- 

ed a very ſubmiſſive anſwer ; and promiſed to deliver up 
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palace, from whence he had the infolence immediately 


ANG 


the counter-charms which ſhe at that time had upon Angola- 

her, before ſunſet ; which ſhe accordingly did, and ſent 

them to the convent by the hands of her fecretary, This 

ſo exaſperated her huſband, and all the Giaga ſc, 

that they reſolved upon the deſtruction of all the prieſts 

and Europeans, and even the queen herſelf. This, 

however, was found, improper to beggttempted ; and 

Mona Zingha was ſo. much chagrined at his diſappoint- 

ment, that he retired to his own eſtate; giving out, 

that he deſigned no more to meddle with ſtate- affairs; 

but, in reality, to concert meaſures fer engroſſing the 

ſovereignty to himſelf, and to deprive his wife of her 

life and crown. „ 
To accompliſh his purpoſe, he ſent a meſſenger to 

her, deſiring her to repair to his honſe, where he had 

ſomething of importance to communicate ; but ſhe de- 

clining the invitation by the advice of father Anthony, 

he found himſelf diſappointed, and begged leave to re- 

tire to a neighbouring province, which was under his 

government. He was again diſappointed, and forbid 

to ſtir out of the province of Metamba. The queen 

was, however, guilty of an error not long after, in 

ſending Mona Zingha at the head of an army to quell a 

revolt on the frontiers. On his returning vitorions, 59 

he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to revive the ancient Mona Zin- 

Giagan rites, and therefore ordered 100 ſlaves to be 8Þa revives 

facrificed to the manes of the deceaſed queen. Though e Gig#n 

the queen was immediately appriſed of his intention, et: 

and diſpatched a meſſenger expreſsly commanding him 

to deſiſt; yet Mona, by diſtributing fome preſents, par- 

ticularly ſome European wines among the counſellors, 

effected his purpoſe with impunity, He did not forget 

to ſend ſome of his wine to father Anthony: but to 

prevent ſuſpicion, preſented him only with a ſmall 

quantity, to be uſed, as he ſaid, at the maſs; adding, 

that if it proved agreeable, he would ſupply him with 

a larger quantity. The unſuſpecting prieſt drank about 60 

two glaſſes of it; and in about a quarter of an hour And poi- 

was ſeized with violent convulſions in his bowels, and ſons Father 

other ſymptoms of being poiſoned. By proper aſſiſtance, Anthony, 

however he recovered; yet ſo far was he diſabled by 

this doſe, that he was obliged to abandon his miſſion. 

The queen's infirmities in the mean time daily in- 61 

creaſing, Mona Zingha was ſoon delivered from all fur. The Queen 

ther oppoſition on her part, by her death, which hap. dies. 

pened on the 24th of March 1666. Upon this, Mona 

Zingha made all poſſible haſte to get himſelf elected 

king; and immediately renounced the Chriſtian reli- 

gion, raiſing a perſecution at the fame time againſt its 

profeſſors. He even wrote to the Portugueſe viceroy, 


acquainting him with his having renounced Chriſtianity, 


which he had only embraced out of complaiſance to his 

queen, and with his deſign to revive the Giagan rites, 
To ſhow tbat he meant to be as good as his word, he 62 
ordered all the children under fix years of age, thai Cruelties 
could be found, to be ſacrificed in honour of their in- of Mona 
fernal deities. He alſo recalled the ſinghillos, and Zingha. 
heaped many favours upon them; ſo that 3 became 
entirely devoted to his purpoſes. He likewiſe cauſed 

many of his ſubjects to be privately poiſoned; and then 

gave ont, that their unaccountable deaths were owing to 

their having abandoned the religion of their anceſtors, 

and embraced Chriſtianity ; which he ſtyled the religion 

of a parcel of famiſhed ſtrangers, who through their ex- 


* 


treme miſcry, had been forced to leave their native coun- 


try, 
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Africa. 


feated and 
killed. 


By theſe and ſuch like ſtratagems he almoſt entirely 
extirpated Chriſtianity, and any appearances of civili- 
lization which had been introduced among his ſubjects. 
His career, however, was ſtopped by Don John the 

inceſs Barbaw's firſt huſband, from whom ſhe had 
bro divorced on account of his having another wife. 
He ſoon compelled the uſurper to fly into an iſland in 
the Coanza; but not having the precaution to reduce 
him entirely, Mona Zingha found means to retrieve 
his affairs, and at laſt found means to Kill Don John 
himſelf, by which he became maſter of the throne 
without any further oppoſition, He was no ſooner re- 
eſtabliſhed, than he began to purſue his butcheries with 
more fury than ever: when, on a ſudden, Don Fran- 
ciſco, the ſon of Don John, appeared at the head of an 
army in oppoſition to the uſurper ; and in the firſt en- 


2 Mona Zingha being defeated and killed, 


Jon Franciſco became ſole maſter of the empire. 
It js not known whether this prince kept to the 


terms of the alliance made by Queen Zingha with the 
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Portugueſe or not.— Theſe, however, have preſerved 
their conqueſts, and for ſome time they allowed the 
natives to chooſe a king for themſelves, or rather th 

choſe him for them, as we have already noticed. Theſe 
kings enjoyed only a mere ſhadow of royalty ; their 
whole grandeur conſiſting in being allowed to breed 
peacocks, and adorn themſelves with their feathers, 
which was forbidden to their ſubjects under pain of 
perpetual fla very. The laſt of theſe kings was named 
Npola Sedeſio, who, diſliking an empty name of roy- 


alty, revolted from the Portugueſe, aud carried on 


a long war with them; but being at laſt defeated 
and killed, his head was cut off, ſalted, and ſent to 
Liſbon in pickle. After this the Portugueſe ſeem not 
to have thought it ſafe to truſt their Angolic ſubjects 


even with the name of a king of their own, but have 


Diviſion in- 


to pro- 


and Embacca,. 


Rivers. 


veſted the power entirely in their viceroy ; but as to 
the extent of his dominions, and how matters ſtand 
betwcen him and that race of Angolic princes who have 
preſerved their liberty, we are entirely in the dark. 

When in its greateſt ſplendor, the kingdom of An- 
gola contained the 17 following provinces: Cheſſama, 
Sumbi, Benguela, Rimba, Sictta, High and Low Bem- 
bea, Temba, Oacco, Cabezzo, Lubolo, Loanda, Ben- 
go, Danda, Moſiche, Higher and Lower Ilamba, Oraij, 
The provinces conquered by the Por- 
tagueſe during the wars abovementioned were, Danda, 


Moſiche, Bengo, the Higher and Lower Ilamba, Oraij, 


Embacca, Benguela, Sictta, Cabezzo, Lubolo, and 
Oacco. 

The principal rivers are thoſe already mentioned, 
viz. The Danda and Coanza. The Coanza is large, 
deep, and rapid. It empties itſelf into the Atlantic 
ocean about Latitude 9 20 S. twelve leagues ſouth of 
Loando the capital of the kingdom. It is navigable for 
150 miles, and abounds with variety of fiſh. It forms 
ſeveral iſlands, has ſome cataracts,, and one in particu- 
lar which bears its name. As for its ſource, and the 


length of pour it croſſes from eaſt to weſt before it 


comes to the Portugieſe ſettlement, it is abſolutely 
unknown, as well as the countries through which it 


runs. Its mouth, which runs between the capes Pal- 
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Angola. try and ſeck for a livelihood in the richeſt provinces of 


warmer than at Paris, though the country is hilly. The 


ANG 


meriuo and Lego, is above a league wide; the north- 
ern ſhore is the deepeſt, and along which the veſli 


ſail, The fall of this river into the ocean is ſo rap, gon 
that the ſea appears quite muddy for two or three 


leagues below it. Its mouth is not eaſily perceived 
from the open ſea, by reaſon of an i{land quite cover- 
ed with high trecs which lies juſt before it. The two 
principal iſlands formed by this river are called Maſſan- 
der and Motchiamia. The one is fix leagues long, and 
about two miles broad: it is very fertile in maize, 
millet, and ſome other grains, which are reaped at three 
different ſeaſons of the year. It produces likewiſe vaſt 
quantities of Manhioc, a root, of which they make a 
coarſe kind of meal, which ſerves inſtead of bread. 
Here alſo grow great numbers of palm and other fruit 
trees of various kinds. The iſland of Motchiamia is 
four or five miles long, and one in breadth, moſtly 
plain, and producing variety of roots and herbs. It 
likewiſe abounds in cattle; and there were formerly 
five or ſix Portugneſe families ſettled upon it, who drove 


a conſiderable trade in theſe commodities, and likewiſe 


in ſlaves. F 

Concerning the river Danda we know little or no- 
thing: only, that though its mouth is not above 70 or 
80 miles diſtant from that of the Coanza, yet their diſ- 
tance grows ſo conſiderably wider as you penetrate 
further into the inlands, as to he much above twice if 


not thrice that ſpace; though how much, is not cxactiy 


known. ns : 

The manners, religion, and dreſs, &c. of the inha- 
bitants, are much the ſame with the Congoeſe. Sce 
Cox co. | 2 
 ANGorA Pea, or Pigeon-Pea. See CyT15svus. 


ANGON, in the ancient military art, a kind of ja- 


velin uſed by the French. They dartcd it at a couſi- 
derable diſtance. The iron head of this weapon re- 
ſembled a flower-de-luce. It is the opinion of ſome 
writers, that the arms of France are not flowers-de- 
luce, but the iron point of the angon or javelin of the 
ancient French. LE 
ANGOR, among ancient phyſicians, a concentration 
of the natural heat; the conſequence of which is a 
pain of the head, palpitation, and ſadneſs. | 
ANGO T, a province or kingdom of Abyſlinia, for- 
merly rich and fertile, but almoſt ruined by the Gallas, 
a wandering nation in the internal parts of Africa, who 


diſpoſſefied the Abyſſinian monarchs of all that was 
worth poſſeſſing, 


ANGOULESME, a city of France, the capital of 


the duchy of Angoumois, and ſee of a biſhop. It is 
ſeated on the top of a hill, ſurrounded with rocks, at 
the foot of which runs the river Charante. The inha- 
bitants are ſaid to be about 8000, and to drive a conſi- 
derable trade in paper, which is their manufacture. 
E. L. o. 10. N. Lat. 45. 397 

 ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Poitou, on the eaſt by Limouſin, and 
March, on the ſouth by Perigord, and on the weſt by 
Saintonge. Through this province run the rivers 
Touvre and Charante. This laſt is full of excellent 
fiſh; and though it often overflows its banks, it is ſo far 
from doing any damage, that it greatly enriches the 
ſoil. The Touvre is full of trouts. The air is generally 


ſoil 


18. 


Angoura, ſoil produces plenty of wheat 
Angoy- ſaffron, grapes, and all ſorts of fruit, Here are ſeveral 
ton mines, which yield a very good ſort of iron. 


ANG 
e, oats, Spaniſh corn, 


ANGOURA, An dA, or ANGORI, a city of Aſia, 


in Anatolia, formerly called Ancyra, and till full of 


remarkable antiquities, which are ſo many marks of 
its ancient magnificence. It is at preſent one of the 
beſt cities in Anatolia; its ſtreets are full of pillars and 
old marbles, among which are ſome of porphyry and 
jaſper. The greater part of the pillars are ſmooth and 
cylindrical ; ſome are channelled ſpirally; but the moſt 
ſingular are oval, with plate bands before and behind 
from the top to the bottom of the pedeſtal. The houſes 
are now made of clay, which is ſometimes intermixed 
with fine pieces of marble. The walls of the city are 
lw, with very mean battlements. The maſonry of the 
walls is intermixed with pillars, architraves, capitals, 
and other ancient fragments, eſpecially that of the 
towers and gates. The caſtle of Angora has a triple 
incloſure ; and the walls are of large pieces of white 
marble, and a ſtone much like porphyry. | 
The baſha of Angora has about 3o purſes income ; 
and there are here about 300 janiſaries, under the 
command of a ſardar. The Turks are ſaid to be 40,000, 
the Armenians 4000 or 5000, and the Greeks 600. 
The Armenians have ſeven churches, beſides a mona- 
ſtery; and the Greeks two. They breed the fineſt goats 
in the world ; and their hair which is of a dazzling 
white, is almoſt as fine as ſilk, and nine inches in 
length: it is worked into very fine ſtuffs, particularly 
camblet. All the inhabitants are employed in this 
manufacture. Several large caravans paſs through this 
city to different places. E. Long. 32. 5. N. Lat. 39. 
30. Sec ANCYRA. | | 
ANGOY, a kingdom of Loango in Africa, bounded 
on the north by Cacongo, and on the ſoutk by Con- 


go; from the former of which it is ſeparated by the 


river Cabinda, and from the latter by the river Zaire. 
It is bat of ſmall extent; being only a vaſlal province 
of Cacongo, till the mani or prince, who had married 
a Portugueſe's danghter, was perſuaded by his father- 
in-law to make himſelf independent. This he effected 
at a favourable juncture, the king of Loango havin 
but juſt before revolted from the king of Congo, 5 
the king of Cacongo from the new king of Loango. 
The country is full of woods and thickets; and has no 
towns of any note, except one called: Bomangoy, ſitu- 
ated on the nortli banks of the Zaire, and not far from 
its mouth. Its chief port is Cubinda, called alſo Ka- 
benda, or Cubenda, ſituated on the mouth of a river of 
tlie ſame name about five leagues north of Cape Pal - 
merino, on the north ſide of * Zaire's mouth. The 
bay is very commodious for trade, or wooding and wa- 
tering along the ſhore. It is flat and marſhy in ſome 
places; but aſcends gradually about three miles inland, 
and then forms ſelf into a ridge of hill. On the aſcent 
of thele is ſituated a town belonging to the father-in- 
law of the king above mentioned, where he conſtantly 
kept a ſtock of wood ready cut, to ſell to foreign ſhips 
at an eaſy rate, From theſe wood-piles, ſouth-weſt 
along the bay, lie ſcattered a number of fiſhermen's 
huts, on each fide a ſmall freſh water river which falls 
into the bay; and thence all the water for ſhips is 
brought in caſks to the mouth of the river, which is ſo 
ſhallow, that even at full flood it can only be entered by 
Vol. II. 
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a yawl carrying a caſ or two. The town ſtands on the Angoy, 
the bay looking to the weſtward; and Angra. 
the Engliſh have a factory on the ſouth-welt of the 


ANG 


round point 


The country round the bay. is moſtly barren ; owing 
chiefly to the lazineſs of the inhabitants, which often 
occaſions a ſcarcity of proviſions, The wild beaſts 
ſwarm ſo in the woods, that they deſtroy all the tame 
kinds ; ſo there are no cattle bred here but hogs. From 
the woods in this county ſome monkeys have been 
brought away, which in 
human ſpecies. Civet-cats abound here in great plenty, 
aud parrots may be bought for three or four ordinary 
knives, The coaſts abound fo with oyſters, that the 
ſailors quickly load their boats with them; they being 
found lying in great heaps like ſmall rocks. The na- 
tives follow the occupation of fiſhing more than any 
other. They fiſh both on the ſea and in the rivers, 
making uſe of drag-nets, which have long canes fixed 
at equal diſtances, inſtead of corks, to ſhow when any 
fiſh is caught. Theſe nets are made of a peculiar kind 
Fu root, which, after being beaten, may be ſpun like 

emp. 1 
- The dreſs of the inhabitants is the ſame with that of 
the Congocſe. They allow polygamy, and the beſt be- 
loved wife hath the command of the reſt ; but is no leſs 
liable to be turned out, if ſhe proves unfaithful. The 
ladies of the blood-royal have the privilege of chooſin 
their huſbands out of any, even the meaneſt rank; an 
even the power of life and death over them ; as like- 
wiſe over their paramours, if any of them are caught 


* 


tripping: but the huſbands are by no means entitled to 


expect the ſame fidelity from their royal ladies. Wo- 
men of the lower rank are obliged, when they receive 
a ſtranger, to admit them for a night or two into their 
embraces. This obliged the miſſionaries, who tra vel- 
led through this country, to give notice of their ap- 
proach to any of their houſes, that none of the female 
ſex might enter within their doors, —Their religion 
conſiſts chiefly in a variety of ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ; 
ſuch as powdering their public and domeſtic idols with 
the duſt of a kind of red wood, on the firſt day of the 
moon, and paying a kind of worſhip to that planet. 
If, on that night, it happens to ſhine clear and bright, 
they cry out, Thus may I renew my life as chou 
doſt; but if the air is cloudy, they imagine the moon 
hath loſt her virtue, and pay her no reſpect. We do 
not hear of their offering any ſacrifices to their idols ; 
though they commonly conſult them about the ſucceſs 
of their enterpriſes, thefts, or ſuch like. The king of 
Congo ſtill ſtyles himſelf ſovereign of Angoy; but the 


king of this little ſtate pays neither tribute nor homage 


to any foreign power. 1 85 ' 

ANGRA. a city of Tercera one of the Azores; the 
capital, not only of that iſland, but of all the reſt, 
and the reſidence of the governor. It is ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide, near the middle of the longeſt diameter of 


the iſland, on the edge of the ſea. The harbour is 


the only tolerable one in the whole iſland, being c- 
qually ſecured againſt ſtorms and the efforts of an ene- 
my. It is of the form of a creſcemt ; the extremes 
of which are defended by two high rocks, that run fo 
far intothe ſea as to render the entrance narrow, and 
ealily covered by the batteries on each ſide. From 
this harbour the town is ſaid to be derive its name, the 


* word 
7 


pe and ſtature reſembled the 


Anguilla. 


Cauchi and Suevi or Catti. 


ANG 


ping ; and this is the ouly convenient one among all the 
Azores. The opening of the port is from the caſt to 
the ſouth-weſt ; and, according to Frezier, it is not a- 
bove four 3 in breadth, and not two of 
good bottom. Here ſhips may ride in great ſafety du- 
ring the ſummer ; but as ſoon as the winter begins, the 
ſtorms are ſo furious, that the only ſafety for ſhipping 
is the putting to ſea with all poſſible expedition. Hap- 
pily, ever, theſe ſtorms are preceded by infallible 
figns, with which experience has made the inhabitants 
perfectly well acquainted. On theſe occaſions the Pico, 
a high mountain in another of Azores, is overcaſt 
with thick clouds, and grows exceedingly dark; but 
what they look upon as the moſt certain ſign is the 


fluttering and chirping of flocks of birds r the city 
for ſome days before the ſtorm begins. 
The town is well-bnilt and lous, is the ſce of a 


biſhop, under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Liſ- 
bon. It hath five pariſhes, acathedral, four monaſteries, 
as many nunneries, beſides an inquiſition and biſhop's 
court, which extends its juriſdiction over all the A- 
zores, Flores, and Corvo. It is ſurrounded by a owe 
wall, a dry ditch of great depth and breadth, and de- 


fended by a ſtrong caſtle rendered famous by the im- 


priſonment of king Alphonſo by his brother Peter in 
1668, Though moſt of the public and private build- 


ings have a good appearance externally, they are but 
indifferently furniſhed within ; but for this poverty the 


Portugneſe excnſe themſelves, by ſaying, that too much 
furniture would prove inconvenient in ſo warm a cli- 
mate. | 

At Angra are kept the royal magazines for anchors, 


cables, ſails, and other ſtorcs for the royal navy, or oc- 


cafjonally for merchantmen in great diſtreſs, All ma- 
ritime affairs are under the inſpection of an officer call- 
ed Deſembergrader, who hath ſubordinate officers and 
pilots for conducting ſhips into the harbour, or to pro- 
r watering-places. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
— each a conſul reſiding here, chough the commerce 
of any of theſe nations with the Azores is very incon- 
ſiderable. 5 5 
ANGRIVARII, (Tacitus); a people of Germany, 
ſituated between the Weſer and the Ems, and caſtward 
reaching 1 Hog the Weſer, as far as the Cheruſci, on 
which fide they raiſed a rampart (Tacitus); to the ſouth, 
having the Tubantes on the Ems, and on the Weſer 
where it bends to the foreſt Bacemis; to the weſt, the 
Ems and the confines of the Bructeri; and to the north, 
the territory of the Angrivarii lay between the Chama- 
vi and Anſibarii. Ptolemy places them between the 
| Suppoſed now to contain 
a part of the country of Schaumburg, the half of the 
biſhopric or principality of Minden: to the ſouth, the 
greateſt part of the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, the north 


part of the country of Teclenburg, and a part of the 


country of Ravenſberg. A trace of the name of the 


people ſtill remains in the appellation Eugern, a ſmall 


town in the county of Ravenſberg. 

ANGUILLA, one of the Weſt-India or Carribbee 
iſlands, lying in about 159 N. Lat. It has its name 
from its faake-like form ; and is about ten leagues in 
length and three in breadth. It was firſt diſcoyered by 
the Engliſh in 1650, when it was filled with alligators 
aud other noxious animals; but they, finding the ſoil 


( 8 ]} 


Angra word Angra ſignifying a creek, bay, or ſtation for ſhip 


ANG 

fruitful, and proper for raiſing tobacco and corn, ſettled 
a colony on it, and im live cattle, which have 
ſince multiplied exceedingly. But the colony not being 
ſettled under any public encouragement, each planter 
laboured for himſelf, and the iſland became a prey to 
every rapacious invader, which diſheartencd the inha- 
bitants ſo much that all induſtry was loſt among them. 
Their chief ſuffering was from a party of wild Iriſh, 
who landed here after the Revolution, and treated them 
worſe than any of the French pirates who had attacked 
them before. The 
gliſh Carribbees, knowing the value of the ſoil, ſeveral 
of them removed to Anguilla, where they remained for 
many years, and even carried on a profitable trade, 
though without any government either civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical. In 1745, their militia, though not exceeding, 


fl 


Anguinum 


— —éb.9 


people of Barbadoes, and other En- 


100 men, defended a breaſtwork againſt 1000 French 


who came to attack them, and at laſt obliged them to 
retire with the loſs of 150 men, beſides carrying off 


ſome of their arms and colours as trophies of their vic- 


tory. Since that time the inhabitants have ſubſiſted 


moſtly by farming; though they ſtill plant ſugar, and 


the iſland is ſaid to be capable of great improvements. 
 ANGUINA. See TrxIcosanTHES. 
ANGUILLIFORM, an appellation given by zoolo- 


giſts, not only to the different ſpecies of eels, but to 


other animals reſembling them in ſhape. 
ANGUINUM ovuy, a fabulous kind of egg, ſaid 

to be produced by the faliva of a cluſter of ſerpents, 

and poſſeſſed of certain magical virtues. The ſuper- 


ſtition in reſpe to theſe was very prevalent among the 
ancient Britons, and there ſtill remains a ſtrong tradi- 


tion of it in Wales. The account Pliny“ gives of it 
is as follows: © Præterea eſt ovorum genus in magna 
* Galliarum fama, omiſſum Græcis. Angues innumeri 
% #ſtate convoluti, ſalivis faucium corperumque ſpumis 


* Lib. ix. 
C. 3. 


“& artifici complexu glomerantur ; anguinum appellatur. 


« Druidz ſibilis id dicunt in ſublime jaRari, fagoque 
«« oportere intercipi, ne tellurem attingat : profugere 
*« raptorum equo: ſerpentes enim inſequi, donec arce- 
« antur amnis alicujus interventu.“ —Of which the 
following may ſerve as a tranſlation : 
Carattacus ; the perſon ſpeaking, a Druid.) 
_ But tell me yet 
From the grot of charms and ſpells, 
Where the matron ſiſter dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand, 
And the potent Adder-ſtone, 
Gender'd *fore the autumnal moon ? 
When, in undulating twine, 
The foaming ſnakes prolific join ; 
When they Nis, and when they bear 
Their wond'rous egg aloof in air: 
Thence before to earth it fall, 
The Druid in his hallow'd pall, 
Receives the prize, 
And inſtant flies, 
Follow'd by the envenom'd breod, 
Till he croſs the cryſtal flood. 
This wondrous egg ſeems to be nothing more than 
a bead of plaſs, iſed by the Druids as a charm to im- 
poſe on the vulgar, whom they taught to believe, that 
the poſſefſor would be fortunate in all his attemps, and 
that it would gain him the fayour of the great. 
Our 
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ANG 
Our modern Druideſſes (fays Mr Pennant, from whom 


ec extract) give much the ſame account of the ovum 


* Sce Plates ſcuta,* 


XVII. and 
XXXI. 


anguinum, glain neidr, as the Welſh call it, or the 
adder- gem, as the Roman philoſopher does ; but ſeem 
not to have ſo exalted an opinion of its powers, uſing 
it only to aſſiſt children in cutting their teeth, or to 
cure the chi h, or to drive away an ague. 

Theſe beads are of a very rich blue colour ; ſome 
plain, others ſtreaked. For their figure,ſcePlajeXX XIV. 
tig. 22. no 1, 2, 3. 

ANGUIS, or SNAKE, in zoology, 2 genus belong- 
ing to the order of amphibia ſerpentes. The charac- 
ters of the anguis are theſe : They are ſqamous or 
ſcaly in the belly and under the tail ; without any 
There are 15 ſpecies of the anguis, viz. 
1. The eryx, a native of Britain and likewiſe of Ame- 
rica, is about a ſpan in length, and about the thick- 


_ neſs of a man's finger. One from Aberdeenſhire, de- 


ſcribed by Mr Pennant, was 15 inches long; tongue 
broad and forked ; noſtrils ſmall, round, and placed 
near the tip of the noſe; cyes lodged in oblong fiſſures 
above the angle of the mouth; belly of a bluiſh lead 
colour, marked with ſmall white ſpots irregularly diſ- 
poſed : The reſt of the body of a greyiſh brown, with 
three longitudinal duſky lines ; one extending from 


the head along the back to the point of the tail; the 


worm, or flow-worm, 


and 223 on the tail. 


others broader, and extending the whole length of the 
ſides. It was entirely covered with ſmall ſcales ; largeſt 
on the upper part of the head. 2. The fragilis, blind- 
grows to about a foot in length, 
and the thickneſs of a man's little finger: the irides 
are red; the head is ſmall; the neck ſtill more lender ; 
from that part the body grows ſuddenly, and continues 
of an equal bulk tothe tail, which ends quite blunt, 


The colour of the back is cinerous, marked with very 


ſmall lines compoſed of minute black ſpecks : the ſides 
are of a reddiſh caſt; the belly duſky ; both marked 
like the back. The tongue is broad and forky ; the 
teeth are minnte, but numerous; the ſcales ſmall. The 
motion of this ſerpent is ſlow, from which, and from 
the ſmallneſs of the eyes, are derived its name. It re- 
ſembles the viper in the manner of producing its young, 
which are put forth alive. It frequents gardens and 
paſtures, where it lives principally under ground feed- 
ing on worms. Like others of the genus, they lie 
torpid during winter, and are ſometimes found in vaſt 
quantities twiſted together. 3. The ventralis, or 
glaſs-ſnake of Cateſby, has 127 ſquamæ on the belly, 


tongue of a fingular form. The upper part of the 
body is of a colour blended brown and green, moſt re- 


ularly and elegantly ſpotted with yellow, the under- 
— part of which is brighteſt. The ſkin is very 


| ſmooth ; and ſhining with ſmall ſcales, more cloſely 


other ſerpents. 


connected, and of a different ſtructure from thoſe of 


the body to ſeparate, not only at the place ſtruck, but 
at two or three other places, the muſcles being articu- 
lated in a ſingular manner quite through to the vertebra. 
They appear carlier in the ſpring than any other ſer- 
pent, and are numerous in the ſandy woods of Virginia 
and Carolina. They are generally ſaid to be harmleſs. 
4. The jaculus, or dart-ſnake, is abont three hand- 


breadths long, and about the thickneſs of one's little 


The head is very ſmall, and the 


9 J. 


finger, Its colour is a milky grey on the back, varie- Anguis. 
ma e ſo many eyes; and Anguria. 
on the belly it is perfectly white. The neck is wholly Vl 


- 


A ſmall blow with a ſtick will cauſe 


ANG 
gated with ſmall black ſpots 


black; and from that two milk-white ſtreaks run all 
the way along the back to the tail : the black ſpots 
alſo are each ſurrounded with a ſmall circle of white, 
It has its name from its vibrating its body in the man- 
ner of a dart, It is a native of Egypt, Libya, and the 
iſlands of the Mediterranean. 5. The quadrupes: The 
body of this ſpecies is cylindrical, with 14 or 15 longi- 
tudinal aſh-coloured ſtreaks ; the teeth are extremely 
ſmall ; it has no ears: the feet are at a great diſtance 
from each other, very ſhort, with five toes and ſmall 
nails; but the toes are ſo minute, that they can hardly 
be numbered : It is a native of Java. 6. The bipes, 
is a native of the Indies; it has two ſhort feet, with 
two toes, near the anus. In every ſcale of the bipes 
there is a brown point. 7. The meleagris, is likewiſe 
2 native of the Indies; it has ſmall teeth, but no ears, 
This ſpecies has a great reſemblance to the former, 
8. The colubrina, an inhabitant of Egypt, is beautifully 
variegated with pale and yellow colours. 9. The ma- 
culata, a native of America, is yellow, and interſperſed 
with aſh- coloured lines on the back: the head is ſmall 
in proportion to the body. 10. The reticulata, a native 
of America, has browniſh ſcales, with a white margin. 
11. The ceraſtes, with 200 ſqamæ on the belly and 
15 on the tail, is a native of Egypt. 12. The lum- 
bricalis, a native of America, has 230 ſquamæ on the 
belly and 7 on the tail; its colour is a yellowiſh white. 
13. The platura : The head is oblong and without 
teeth; the body is about a foot and a half long, black 
above and white below; the tail is about one-ninth of 
the length of the animal, much compreſſed or flatted, 
and variegated with black and white; the ſcales are 
roundiſh, ſmall, not imbricated, but they cannot be 
numbered. 14. The laticanda, a native of Surinam: 
the tail is compreſſed, acute, pale, with browniſh belts, 
15. The ſcytale, a native of the Indies, with 220 ſqua- 
mæ on the belly and 13 on the tail. The head is 
{mall and oval, and the eyes are little; the body is cy- 
lindrical, about a foot and a half long, covered with 
oval obtuſe ſcales · the tail is thick and obtuſe like the 
head; its colour is white, interſperſed with. browniſh 
rings; the margins of the ſcales are of an iron colour; 
and the top of the head is blue, —According to Lin- 
næus, none of this genus are poiſonous. . * 1 
ANGURI, the wATER-MELON: A genus of the 
diandria order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
24th order, Cucurbitaceæ. The eſſential characters 
are theſe : the male calyx is quinquefid, and the co- 
rolla quinquepetalous : The female calyx and corolla 
the ſame: The pericarpium is a pome beneath, with 
two cells : The feds are numerous. 7 
Species, Of this genus, Linnæus reckofts three ſpe 
cies, the trilobata, pedata, and trifoliata, The fruit 
is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other warm 
countries of Europe; as alſo in Africa, Aſia, and Ame- 
rica ; where it is eſteemed on account of its wholeſome 
cooling quality. a 
Culture. To have this fruit good, ſome ſeeds muſt 
be procured of three or four years old; new feeds be- 
ing apt to produce ade = plants, which are —_ 
. 2 | Wo... 
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earth; 
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to be own in the hot - bed for early cucumbers. Some 


new dung is to be prepared in the beginning of Fe- 


bruary, which ſhould be thrown into a heap to heat, as 
is practiſed for early cucumbers. The bed is then to 
be made in the ſame manner as for the mnſk-melon, 
covering the dung about five inches thick with loamy 
t as theſe plants require much more room 
than cither cucumbers or common melons, there ſhould 
be bot one plant put into a three-light frame. A hill 
of the ſame loamy earth ſhould therefore be raiſed a foot 
and a half high, in the middle light of each frame ; 
into which, when the bed is of a proper temper for 
heat, the plants ſhoald be carefully planted, obſervin 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken g 
root, As to other particnlars, their management dif- 
fers very little from that of the muſk-meJon ; only the 
maſt frequently have freſh air admitted to them; and, 
when the nights are cold, the glaſſes muſt be covered 
with mats to keep the beds warm. | 
ANGUS, a diſtri of the country of Foryar, in 
Scotland. It was an carldom belonging to the Dou- 
glaſes, now extinct. £5: 
- ANGUSTICLAVIA, in Roman antiquity, a tu- 
nica embroidered with little purple ſtuds. It was worn 
by the Roman knights, as the laticlavia was by the 
ſenators, | 


ANHALT, an iſland of Denmark, in North Jut- 


land, lying in the Categut, eight miles from the coaſt 
of Jutland, ten from Zealand, and ſeven from Holland. 


It is dangerous for ſeamen, for which reaſon there is a 


light-houſe. 

ANHALT, a principality of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, is a long narrow tract, ſituated for 
the moſt part betwixt the rivers Elbe and Saal, about 
90 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, but of unequal 

readth, the greateſt being on the eaſt ſide, which is 
but 35 miles. The houſe of Anhalt, from whence 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg are ſaid to 
derive their original, is a very ancient and honourable 
family. The beſt genealogiſts deduce their origin from 


Berenthobaldus, who made war upon the Thuringians 


in the ſixth ny it has produced many princes 
who make a great figure in the German hiſtory, Joa- 
chim Erneſt, who died in 1586, left five ſons, who di- 
vided the 1 among them. All of them ha- 
ving children, and being of _ authority, they un- 
animoully agreed to ſubmit to the eldeſt of the family, 
3 has the ſupreme government, which is Anha/t- 
ali. 
Schaumburg, Anhalt-Coethen, and Anhalt-Zerbſt. The 
Saxons acknowledge that the inhabitants of theſe little 
independent ſovereignties live in the land of milk and ho- 
ney. Theſe petty princes poſſeſs lands ſufficient for their 
expences, the revenues being reckoned about half a mil- 
lion of dollars. The tax on lands is four per cent. which, 
rating them at 20 years purchaſe, is not quite one ſhil- 
ling in the pound. Upon an emergency the ſubje&s 
are able to rajſe half a million extraordinary, The 
towns in theſe little ſtates are not ſo numerous in pro- 
3 to the extent of country as in Saxony, but 
etter peopled. It is bounded on the S. by the country 
of Mansfield, on the W. by the duchy of Halberſtadt, 


on the E. by the duchy of Saxony, and on the N. by 
the duchy of Magdeburg. It abounds in corn, and is 


0 } 


Angus 6 fraitful 25 thoſe of a moderate ſtrength, Theſe are 


The others are, appr th wil tg" Anhalt- 


ANI 
watered by the Salde and Mulda ; its principal trade Anhelatis 


is in beer. - 

ANHELATIO, or AunEIiruvs, among phyſi- 
cians, a ſhortneſs of breath, 

ANIAN, the name of a ſtrait formerly ſuppoſed 
to lie between the north-eaſt of Aſia and the north- 
welt of America; but now found to exiſt only in ima- 
gination. 

AN1AN is alſo the name of a barren ſandy deſart ly- 
ing on the eaſt coaſt of Africa, It is ſo exceſſively hot 


and otherwiſe inhoſpitable, that ie contains but very 


few inhabitants, except ſome wandering Arabs wholive 
in camps. 

ANIELLO, or MassANIEITLO. See Hiſtory of 
NAPLES. e 

ANIENGoO, a ſmall town and factory, with a fort, 
on tlie coaſt of Malabar, in the peninſula on this ſide the 
Ganges, belonging to the Engliſn Eaſt-India Company. 
The fort is ſmall, but neat and ſtrong; it is a ſquare 


with four baſtions, having eight guns mounted on each, 


carrying a ball of 18 pounds. Two of theſe baſtions 
face the ſea, the other two the country. Beſides theſe, 
there is a line of 18 or 20 guns pointing towards the 
ſea, of 18 and 24 pounders. About a piſtol-ſhot from 
the back of the fort runs a river, which, beſides being a 
ſecurity to the factory, adds much to the agreeable ſitua- 
tion of the place. This river has its ſource in-lome diſtant 
monntains; and, deſcending in a courſe from the north 


} 


Anima. 


and caſt, it aficrwards turns in ſeveral pleaſing mean- 


ders ſo far to the weſt as to waſh the bottom of the 
factory's garden, and at laſt winding to the ſouth, it 
emptics itſelf into the ſea. Several beautiful ſmall 
iflands too, which are waſhed by its current, diverſify 
the ſcenery, and greatly heighten the beauty of the 
proſpect. This ſettlement ſupplies the Eaſt-India 
Company with pepper ; and its fituation is alſo very 
convenient for giving proper intelligence to their Com- 
pany's ſhips touching here from Europe, or from any 
part of India. E. Long. 76. 1. N. Lat. 7. o. 


ANIL, in botany, a ſynonime of a ſpecies of in- | 


digofera, Sec INDIGOFERA, 

ANIMA, among divines and naturaliſts, denotes the 
ſoul, or principle of life, in animals. See Sour. 

Ax iu, among chemiſts, denotes the volatile or 
ſpirituous parts of bodies. 

Anima Hepatis, is a name by which ſome call /a/ 
martis or ſalt of iron, on account of its ſuppoſed ef- 
ficacy in diſeaſes of the liver. 

nNIMA Mundi, a certain pure ethercal ſubſtance or 
ſpirit, diffuſed, according to many of the ancient phi- 


loſophers, through the maſs of the world, informing, 


actuating, and uniting the divers parts thereof into 
one great, perfect, organical, and vital body or ani- 
mal. Plato treats at large of the 4uxy 7 x0oue, in his 
Timaus; and is even ſuppoſed to be the author of the 
dogma ; yet are interpreters much at a Joſs about his 
meaning. Ariſtotle, however, taking it in the com- 
mon and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenueaſly oppoſes it. The 
modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's anima mundi 
by a certain univerſal ethereal ſpirit, which in the hea- 
vens exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature; 
bat on earth pervading elementary bodies, and inti- 


mately mixing with all the minute atoms thereof, it aſ- 


ſumes ſomewhat of their nature, and becomes of a pe- 
culiar kind, —So the poet: 
Spiritus 


ANI 


Anima Spiritus intus alit, totoſque infuſa per artus 


Mens agitat molem, et nag uo ſe corpore miſcet. 
2 this anima mundi, which more imme- 
diately reſides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat, 
moves and governs the heavens in ſuch a manner, as 
that the heavens themſelves firſt received their exiſtence 
from the fecundity of the ſame ſpirit : for that this 
anima, being the primary ſource of life, every where 
breathed a ſpirit like itſelf, by virtue whereof various 
kinds of things were framed conformable to the divine 

ideas.:i!- +111 

Anima Saturni, a white powder obtained by pour- 
ing diſtilled vinegar on litharge, of conſiderable uſe in 
enamelling. See ENAMEL. 5 | 
ANIMADVERSION, in matters of literature, is 


uſed to ſignify, ſometimes correction, ſometimes re- 


marks upon a book, &c. and ſometimes a ſerious con- 
ſideration upon any point. | | ab” T4 
ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized and li- 
ving body, which is alſs endowed with ſenſation : thus, 
minerals are ſaid to grow or increaſe, plants to grow 
and live, but animals alone to bave ſenſation. 

It is this property of ſenſation alone that can be 
deemed the eſſential characteriſtic of an animal; and 
by which the animal and vegetable kingdoms ſeem to 
de ſo eſſentially ſeparated, that we cannot agg 3 
the leaſt approximation of the one to the other. "Thoſe 
naturaliſts, indeed, who have ſappoſed the diſtinction 
between animals and vegetables to conſiſt in any thing 
elſe than what we have already mentioned, have found 
themſelves greatly embarraſſed ; and have generally 
agreed, that it was extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to ſettle the boundaries between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. But this difficulty will be eaſily ſeen 
to ariſe from their taking the characteriſtic marks of 


the animal kingdom, from ſomething that was evi- 
dently common to both. Thus Bocrhaave attempted 


to diſtinguiſh an animal from a vegetable, by the for- 
mer having a mouth, which the latter has not: but 


here, as the mouth of an animal is only the inſtrament 


by which nouriſhment is conveyed to its body, it 1s 


evident that this can be no eflential diſtinction, be- 


cauſe vegetables alſo require nouriſhment, and have in- 


ſtruments proper for conveying it into their bodies; 


and where the end is the ſame, a difference in the means 
can never be eſſential. The fixing the difference in an 


animal's having a gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines, as is 
done by Dr Tyſon, is as little to the purpoſe. 

The power of moving from one place to another, 

hath by many been thought to conſtitute their differ- 


ence; and indeed, in moſt caſes, it is the obvious mark 
by which we diſtinguiſh an animal from a vegetable : 
but Lord Kames bath given ſeveral very curious inſtan- 


ces of the locomotive power of plants; ſome of which, 
he fays, would do honour to an animal.“ Upon 
the ſlighteſt touch, the ſenſitive plant ſhrinks back and 


folds up its leaves, ſimilar to a ſnail ; which on the 
ſlighteſt touch retires within its ſhell. A new ſpecies 
of the ſenſitive plant hath been lately diſcoyered. See 
Dionza. If a fly perch upon one of its flower-leaves, 
it cloſes inſtantly, and cruſhes the inſect to death. 
There is not an article in botany more admirable than 
a contrivance, viſible in many plants, to take advan- 


tage of good weather, and to protect themſelves againſt 
bad. They open and cloſe their flowers and leaves in 
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different circumſlances: ſome cloſe before ſunſet, ſome Animal. 


ANI 


after: ſome open to receive rain, ſome cloſe to avoid 


it. The petals of many flowers expand in the ſun; 


but contract at night, or on the approach of rain. Af - 
ter the ſeeds are fecnndated, the petals no longer con- 
tract. All the trefoils may ſerve as a barometer to the 
huſbandman; they always contract their leaves on an 
impending ſtorm. Some plants follow the ſun, others 
turn from it. Many plants, on the ſun's receſs, vary 


the poſition of their leaves, which is ſtyled the Jeep of + A ſpecies 

A ſingle plant + was lately diſcovered in of the H. 
Bengal. Its leaves are in continual motion all day dy/ar»«. See 
long ; bnt when night approaches, they fall down from thatarticle. 


plants. 


an erect poſture to reſt, | 1 
« A plant has a power of directing its roots for pro- 


curing food. The red whortle-berry, a low evergreen 


plant, grows naturally on the tops of our higheſt hills, 


among ſtones and gravel. This ſhrab was planted in 


an edging to a rich border, under a fruit-wall In two 
or three years, it over- ran the adjoining deep- laid gra- 


vel-walk; and ſeemed to fly from the border, in which 


not a ſingle runner appeared. An effort to come at 
food in a bad ſituation, is extremely remarkable in the 


following inſtance. Among the ruins of Newabbey, 


formerly a monaſtery in Galloway, there grows on the 
top of a wall a plane-tree about 20 feet high. Strait- 
ened for nouriſhment in that barren ſituation, it ſeveral 
years ago directed roots down the fide of the wall, till 
they reached the ground ten feet below ; and now the 
nouriſhment it afforded to thoſe roots during the time 
of their deſcending is amply repaid, having every year 
ſince that time made vigorous ſhoots, From the top of 
the wall to the ſurface of the earth, theſe roots have not 
thrown ont a ſingle fibre; but are now united in a ſingle 
root. | 
Plants, when forced from their natural poſition, are 
endowed with a power to reſtore themſelves. 'A hop- 
plant, twiſting round a ſtick, directs its courſe from 
ſouth to weſt, as the ſun does. Untwiſt it, and tie 
it in the oppoſite direction: it dies. Leave it looſe 
in the wrong direction: it recovers its natural direc- 
tion in a ſingle night. Twiſt a branch of a tree ſo as 


to invert 1ts leaves, and fix it in that poſition : if left 


in any degree looſe, it untwiſts itſelf gradually, till the 
leaves be reſtored to their natural poſition. - What bet- 
ter can an animal do for its welfare ? A root of a tree 
meeting with a ditch in its progreſs, is laid open to the 
air. What follows? It alters 1ts courſe like a rational 


being, dips into the ground, ſurrounds the ditch, riſes 


on the oppoſite ſide to its wonted diſtance from the ſur- 
face, and then proceeds in its original direction. Lay 
a wet ſponge near a root laid open to the air ; the root 


will direct its courſe to the ſponge. Change the place 
of the ſponge ; the root varies its direQion. Thruſt a 
pole into the ground at a moderate diſtance from a 


ſcandent plant: the plant directs its courſe to the pole, 
lays hold of it, and riſes on it to its natural height. A 
honeyſuckle proceeds in its courſe, till it be too long 
for ſupporting its weight ; and then ſtrengthens itſelf 
by ſhooting into a ſpiral. If it meet with another plant 
of the ſame kind, they coaleſce for mutual ſupport ; the 
one ſcrewing to the right, the other to the left. If a 
honcyſackle twig meets with a dead branch, it ſcrews 
from the right to the left, The claſpers of briony ſhoot 
into a ſpiral, and lay hold of whatever comes in their way 


for 


CY 
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(Animal. for ſupport. If, after completing a ſpiral of three neighbour formed in a a manner ſimilar to himſelf ; he Animal. 
—— rounds, they meet with nothing, they try again by al- uſt ——— 


acts in a ſimilar manner on ſimilar occaſions, &c, J 
tering their courſe,” —— 


By comparing theſe and other inſtances of ſeeming 
voluntary motion in plants, with that ſhare of life where- 
with ſome of the inferior kinds of animals are endowed, 
we can ſcarce heſitate at aſcribing the ſuperiority to 
the former ; that is, patting ſenſation out of the que- 
ſtion, Muſcles, for inſtance, are fixed to one place as 
much as plants are ; nor have they any power of mo- 
tion, beſides that of opening and ſhutting their ſhells : 
and in this _— they have no ſuperiority over the 
motion of the ſenſuive plant; nor doth their action dif- 
cover more ſagacity, or even ſo much, as the roots of 
the plane-tree mentioned by Lord Kames. | 
Mr Buffon, who ſeems to be deſirous of confound- 
ing the animal and pre kingdoms, denies ſenſa- 
tion to be any eſlential diſtinftion. * Senſation (ſays 
he) more eflentially diſtinguiſhes animals from vege- 
tables: but ſenſation is a complex idea, and requires 
ſome explication. For if ſenſation implicd no more than 
motion conſequent upon a ſtroke or an impulſe, the 
ſenſitive plant enjoys this power, But if, by ſenſation, 
we mean the faculty of perceiving and comparing ideas, 
it is uncertain whether brute animals are endowed with 


it. If it ſhonld be allowed to dogs, elephants, &c. 


whoſe actions ſeem to preceed from motives ſimilar to 
thoſe by which men are actuated, it muſt be denied to 
many ſpecies of animals, particularly tothoſe which ap- 
pear not to poſſeſs the faculty of progreſſive motion. If 
the ſenſation of an oyſter, for example, differed only in 
degree from that of a ons 5 why do we not aſcribe the 
ſame ſenſation to vegetables, though in a degree ſtill 
inferior? This diſtinction, therefore, between the ani- 
mal and vegetable, is neither ſufficiently general nor 
determined. 

% From this inveſtigation we are led to conclude, 
that there is no abſolute and eſſential diſtinction between 


the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but that nature 


proceeds, by imperceptible degrees, from the moſt per- 
fe to the moſt imperfe& animal, and from that to the 
vegetables; and the freſh-water polypns may be re- 
garded as the laſt of animals and the firſt of plants.“ 

It were to be wiſhed, that philoſophers would on 
ſome occaſions conſider, that a ſubject may be dark as 
well on account of their inability to ſee, as when it really 
affords no light. Oar aathor boldly conclades, that 
there is no eſſential difference between a plant and an 
animal, becauſe we aſcribe ſenſation to an oyſter, and 
none to the ſenſitive plant; but we ought to remember, 
that though we cannot perceive a diſtin&ion, it may 
nevertheleſs exiſt, Before Mr Buffon, therefore, had 
concluded in this manner, he ought to have proved that 
ſome vegetables were endowed with ſenſation. 

It is no doubt, however, as much incumbent on thoſe 
who take the contrary fide of the queſtion, to prove 
that vegetables are not endowed with ſenſation, as it 
was incumbent on Mr Button to have proved that they 
are. Bat a little attention will ſhow us, that the diffical- 
ty here proceeds entirely from our inability to ſee the 
principle of ſenſation. We perceive this principle in 
ourſelves, but no man can perceive it in another. Why 
then does every individual of mankind conclude that 
his neighbour has the ſame ſenſations with himſelf ? It 
can only be from analogy. Every man perceiyes his 


ſo it is with brute animals. It is no more doubtful that 
they have ſenſations, than that we have them ourſelves. 
If a man is wounded with a knife, for inſtance, he ex- 
preſſes a ſenſe of pain, and endeavours to avoid a repe- 
tition of the injury. Wound a dog in the ſame man- 
ner, he will alſo expreſs a ſenſe of pain ; and, if you of- 


fer to ſtrike him again, will endeavour to eſcape, be- 
fore he feels the ſtroke. To conclude here, that the 


action of the dog proceeded from a principal different 
from that of the man, would be abſurd and unphiloſo- 
phical to the laſt degree. r 
We muſt further take notice, that there are ſenſations 
eſſentially diſtinct from one another; and in proportion 
as an animal is endowed with more or fewer of theſe 
different ſpecies, it is more or leſs perfect as an animal: 
but, as long as one of them remains, it makes not the 
leaſt approach to the vegetable kingdom; and, when 
they are all taken away, is ſo far from becoming a 
vegetable, that it is only a maſs of dead matter. The 
ſenſes of a perfect animal, for inſtance, are ſive in num- 
ber. Take away one of them, ſuppoſe ſight; he be- 
comes then a leſs perfect animal, but is as unlike a ve- 
getable as before. Snppoſe him next deprived of hear- 
ing: his reſemblance to a vegetable would be as little 
as before; becauſe a vegetable can neither feel, taſte, 
nor ſmell, and we ſuppoſe him ſtill to enjoy theſe three 
ſenſes. Let us, laſtiy, ſuppoſe him endowed only with 
the ſenſe of feeling, which, however, ſcems to include 
that of taſte, and he is no more a vegetable than for- 
merly, but only an imperfe& animal. If this ſenſe 
is then taken away, we connect him not with the 
vegetable kingdom, but with what Mr Buffon calls 
brute-matter. It is to this kingdom, and not to the 
vegetable, that animals plainly approximate as they 
deſcend. Indeed, to ſuppoſe an approximation between 
the vegetable and animal kinydoms, is very abſurd: for, 
at that rate, the moſt imperfe& animal ought to be the 
moſt perfect plant; but we obſerve no ſuch thing. All 
animals, from the higheſt to the loweſt, are poſſeſſed of 
vegetable life; and that, as far as we can perceive, in 
an equal degree, whether the animal-life is perfect or 
imperfect: nor doth there ſeem to be the ſmalleſt con- 
nection between the higheſt degree of vegetation and 
the loweſt degree of ſenſation. Though all animals, 
therefore, are poſſeſſed of vegetable life, theſe two ſeem 
to be as perfectly diſtin and incommenſurate to one 
another as any two things we can poſſibly imagine. 
The power of vegetation, for inſtance, is as perfect 
in an onion or leck, as in a dog, an elephant, or a man: 
and yet, though you threaten a leek or an onion ever 


ſo much, it pays no regard to your words, as a dog 
would do ; nor, though you wound it, does it avoid a 


ſecond ſtroke. It is this principle of ſelf-preſervation 
in all animals, which, being the moſt powerful one in 
their nature, is generally taken, and with very good 
reaſon, as the true characteriſtic of animal-liſe. This 
principle is undoubtedly a conſequence of ſenſation ; 
and as it is never obſerved to take place in vegetables, 
we have a right to ſay that the foundation of it, namely 
ſenſation, belongs not to them. There is no animal, 
which makes any motion in conſequence of extcrnal 
impulſe where danger is threatened, but what puts 
itſelf in a poſture of defence; but no vegetable what- 

ever 
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ferior creation, 


ever does ſo. A muſcle, when it is touched, immedi- 
atcly- ſhuts its ſnell; and as this aQjon puts it in a {late 
of defence, we conclude that it proceeded from the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-preſervation, When the ſenſitive plant 
contracts from a touch, it is no more in a ſtate of de- 
fence than before; for whatever would have deſtroyed 
it in its expanded ſtate, will alſo do it in its contracted 
ſtare. We conclude, therefore, that the motion of the 
ſenſuive plant proceeds only from a certain property 
called by phyſicians irritability; and which, though 
our bodies poſſeſs it in an eminent degree, is a charac- 
teriſtic neither of animal nor vegetable life, but be- 
longs to us in common with brute-matter. It is cer- 
rain, that an electriſied ſilk- thread ſhews a much great- 
er varicty of motions than any ſenſitive plant. If a 
bit of ſilk- thread is dropt on an electrified metal- plate, 
it immediately erects itſelf; ſpreads out the {mall fibres 
like arms; and, if not detained, will fly off. If a finger 
is brought near it, the thread ſeems greedily to catch at 
it. If a candle approaches, it claps cloſe to. the plate, 
as if afraid of it. Why do we not conclude that the 
thread in this caſe is really afraid of the candle? For 


this plain reaſon, That its ſeeming flight is not to get. 


away from the candle, but to get towards the electri- 
fied metal; and, if allowed to remain there, will ſuf- 
fer itſelf to be burnt without offering to ſtir.— The 
ſenſitive plant, in like manner, after it has contracted, 
will ſaffer itſelf to be cut in pieces, without making the 
leaſt effort to eſcape. The caſe is not ſo with the mean- 
eſt animal. An hedge-hog, when alarmed, draws its 
body together, and expands its prickles, thereby put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture of defence. Throw it. into wa- 
ter; and the {ame principle of ſe}{-preſervation prompts 
it to expand its body and ſwim. A ſnail, when touched, 
withdraws itſelf into its ſhell : but jf a little quicklime 


is ſprinkled upon it, fo that its ſhell is no longer a place 


of ſafety, it is thrown into agonies, and endeayours to 


avail itſelf of its loeomotive power in order to eſcape 


the danger. In muſcles and oyſters, indeed, we can- 
not obſerve this principle of ſelf- preſervation ſo ſtrong- 
ly, as nature has deprived them of the power of progreſ- 
five motion: but, as we obſerve them conſtantly to uſe 
the means which nature has given them for ſelf- preſer- 
vation, we can have no reaſon to think that they are 
deſtitute of that principle upon which it is founded. 
But there is no need of arguments drawn from the in- 
We ourſelves are poſſeſſed: both of the 
animal and vegetable life, and certainly muſt know whe- 
ther there is any conned ion hetween vegetation and ſen- 
ſation or not. We are conſcious that we exiſt ; that we 
hear, ſee, &c, : but of our vegetation we are abſolutely 
inconſcious. We feel a pleaſure, for inſtance, in grati- 
fying the calls of hunger and thirſt ; but of the proceſs 
by which our aliment is formed into chyle, the chyle 
mixed with the blood, the circulation of that fluid, and 
the ſeparation of all the humours from it, we are alto- 
gether ignorant. If we then, who are more perfect 


than other vegetables, are utgerly inſenſible of our own-« 


vegetable life, why ſhould we imagine that the leſs per- 
fect vegetables are ſenſible of it? 
To illuſtrate our reaſoning here by an example.— 
The direction of the roots of the plane-tree mentioned 
by Lord Kames, ſhows as much ſagacity, if we are to 
look only to the outward action. as can be obſerved in 
any motion of the moſt perfect animal whatever; ne- 
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a pole? 
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formed of its being there by the reſt of its roots. If 
a wound is made in the body of a man, and a loſs of 
ſubſtance is to be repaired, the ſame ſagacity will. be 
obſerved in the arrangement of the fibres, not only as 
if they. were animated, but they will. diſpoſe of them; 
ſelves ſeemingly with a degree of wiſdom far ſuperior 
to what we have any idea of; yet this is done without 
our having the leaſt knowledge either how it is done, 
or of its being done at all, We have therefore in our- 
ſelves a demonſtration, that vegetable life acts without 
knowing what it does: and if vegetables are ignorant 
of their moſt ſagacions actions, why ſhould we ſuſpect 
that they have a ſenſation, let it be ever ſo obſcure, 
of any of their inferior ones, ſuch as contracting from 
a touch, turning towards the ſun, or advancing to meet 

Thus we may eaſily. give Mr Buffon, a reaſon why 
we aſcribe ſenſation to an oyſter, and none to a vege- 
table; namely, becauſe we perceive the vegetable do 


nothing but what is alſo, performed in our own bodies, 


without our having the leaſt ſenſation of it; whereas 
an oyſter puts itſelf in a defenſive. poſture on the ap- 
proach of danger; and this being an action ſimilar to 
our own upon a like occaſion, we conclude that it pro- 
ceeds from the ſame principle of ſenſation. Here it 


may alſo be obſerved, that though the inferior animals 


are deficient in the number, they are by no means ſo 
in the acuteneſs of their ſenſations; on the contrary 
though a muſcle or an oyſter is probably endowed: with 


no other ſenſe than that of feeling, yet this ſenſe is ſo 
exquiſite, that it will contract upon the ſlighteſt touch, 
ſuch as we would be altogether inſenſible of. LY 
As to that power of contractility, or iritability, 
which is obſeryed in ſome plants; aur ſolids have it, 
when deprived both of vegetable and animal life: for 
a muſcle, cut out of a living body, will continue to con- 
tract, if it is irritated by pricking it, after it has nei- 


their ſenſation, nor vegetation, 


A very good moral reaſon may alſo be adduced why 


we do not believe vegetables to be endowed with ſen- 


ſation.— Had they been ſo, we muſt ſuppoſe them to 


ſuffer pain when they are cut or deſtroyed; and, if ſo, 
what an unhappy ſtate muſt they be in, who have not 
the leaſt power to avoid the injuries daily offered them? 
In fact, the goodneſs of the Deity is very conſpicuous 
in not giving to vegetables the ſame ſenſations. as to 
animals; and, as he hath given them no means of de- 
fence, though we have not been told it by himſelf, we 
might have known that he gave them for food to ani- 


mals; and, in this caſe, to have endowed them with 


ſenſation would have been a piece of cruelty. Though 


animals, without number prey upon one another, yet all 


of them have ſome means of defence; from whence 
we may juſtly conclude, that their mutual deſtruction 
was not an original appointment of the Creator, but 
what he foreſaw would happen in the courſe of time, 
and which he therefore gave every one of them ſome 
means of guarding againſt. It may no-doubt be here 
objected, . 4 the giving ſome means of ſelf-defence to 
every animal cannot be reckoned a ſufficient proof that 
it was not the original deſign of the Creator that they 


ſhould be deſtroyed, ſecing theſe means are not always 


effectual for their preſervation.— This objection, how- 
ever, 
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ever, cannot be completely obviated withont a ſolution 
of the queſtion concerning the origin of evil among 
the w of a perſectly good Being. But whatever 
difficolty there may be in ſolvi is queſtion, it is 
certain, that, as ſome means of ſelf-defence is given to 
every animal, it has been the original deſign of the 
Creator, that in all caſes one ſpecies of animals ſhould 
not be deſtroyed at the pleaſure of any other ſpecies; 
and as no means of ſclf-defence is given to any vege- 
table, it is plain that they have been deſtined for a 

ey to every ſpecies of animals that had acceſs to them. 
Phfloſophers have inſiſted much on the neceſſity of one 
animal's deyouring another, that there might be room 
ſufficient for all; but this, ſo far from being a ſyſtem 
worthy of the divine wiſdom, ſeems to us to be a re- 
flection upon it, as if the Author of nature could not 
have found means to preſerve the life of one part of his 
creatures, without the deſtruction and miſery of the reſt. 
The ſacred writings leave us at no loſs to ſee how this 
carnivorous diſpoſition came in ; and, in the next world, 
this piece of perfection (as the 9 philoſophers 
above-mentioned would have it to ſeems to be left 


out; for there, it is ſaid, © They ſhall not hurt nor de- 


-pabulum of the anima 


« ſtroy ; the lion ſhall cat ſtraw like the 0x, and there 
« ſhall be no more pain. | 
When ſpeaking of the food of plants, we took occa- 
ſion to mention a certain power, totally different from 
that of attraction or repulſion, by which the food of 
a plant, after it was attracted, or otherwiſe brought to 
it, was aſſimilated to its ſubſtance. This power which 
we there diſtinguiſh by the name of trauſmutation, be- 
longs in a more eminent degree to animals. The ali- 
mentary ſubſtance is changed into two kinds of matter. 
(1.) An excrementitious one, which paſſes off through 
the inteſtines; and (2-) A fluid, which is the direct 
- Different ſubſtances, how- 
ever, are not equally changeable by this proceſs. The 
human ſtomach is not capable of acting upon any ani - 


mal ſubſtance till it has loſt its vital principle: the 


ſtomachs of ſome animals cannot act upou creatures of 
their own ſpecies: ſome have an apparatus for grind- 
ing their food after it is ſwallowed, &c. and there are 


no animals but what are ſubject to death by taking cer- 
tain ſubſtances into their ſtomach. 


Some ſubſtances al- 
ſo, though they reſiſt the action of the ſtomach, and 
paſs unchanged into the ſyſtem, produce no bad ef- 


feats, Thus, madder will turn the bones of animals 
red; rhubarb will communicate its purgative nature to 
the milk, and its deep yellow colour to the urine, —All 


theſe changes, however, ſcem to belong to the vegeta- 


tive part of our ſyſtem : for as every one of them are 


performed without our knowledge of the manner how; 


and not only ſo, but while we are abſolutely unconſcious 


of their being done; we can have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the animal life, properly ſo called, is at all con- 
netted with them, any farther than as they are at pre- 
ſent the means of preſerving the creature alive, and 
making the connection betwixt the principle of life 
and this viſible creation, 

The deſcription and claſſing of animals make a con- 
ſiderable part of Natural Hiſtory, known by the name 
of Zoology. See the article ZooLooy. | 

For particulars relating to different animals, their a- 
nalogous ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, peculiarities, &c. 
leeCOoMPARATIVE Anatomy, INSTINCT, MIGRATION, 


* 
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ANIMAL,u jectively, denotes any thing belong- 
ing to, or ing of, tha nature of Ana, Ts, 
animal actions, thoſe that are peculiar to animals; ſach 
are ſenſation and muſcular motion. 

ANn1maAL- Flower, in zoology, a name given to ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals belonging to the genus of 
AcTINn1A of Linnæus. They have likewiſe been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the names of Urtica Marina, or Sea- 
nettle, from their ſuppoſed property of ſtinging ; and 
Sea-anemone, from their claws or tentacles being diſ- 
poſed in >> agar circles, and tinged with a variety of 
bright lively colours, reſembling the petals of ſome of 
our moſt beautiful flowers. As to one ſpecies particu- 
larly, mentioned by Abbe Diequemarre, (Phil. Tran. 
for 1773, art. 37.) the pareſt white, carmine, and ul- 
tramarine, are ſaid to be ſcarce ſufficient to expreſs 
their brilliancy. The bodies of ſome of them are he- 
miſpherical, of others cylindrical, and of others ſhaped 
like a fig. Their ſubſtance likewiſe differs; ſome are 
ſtiff and gelatinous, others fleſhy and muſcular ; but all 
of them are capable of altering their figure when they 
extend their bodies and claws in ſearch of food. They 
are found in many of the rocky coaſts of the Weſt-In- 
dia iſlands, and likewiſe on ſome parts of the coaſt of 
England, a 2 

They have only one opening, which is in the centre 
of the uppermoſt part of the animal; round this are 
placed rows of fleſhy claws; this opening is the mouth 
of the animal, and is capable of great extenſion. The 
animals themſclves, though exceedingly voracious, will 


bear lang faſting. They may be preſerved alive a 


whole year, or perhaps longer, in a veſſel of ſea-water, 
without any viſible food; but, when food is preſented, 
one of them will ſucceſſively devour two muſcles in their 
ſhells, or even ſwallow a whole crab as large as a hen's 
egg. Ina day or two the crab-ſhell is voided at the 
mouth, perfectly cleared of all the meat. The muſcle- 
ſhells are likewiſe diſcharged whole, with the two ſhells 
joined together, but entirely empty, ſo that not the 
leaſt particle of fiſh is to be perceived on opening them. 
An anemone of one ſpecies will even ſwallow an indi- 
vidual of another ſpecies; but, after retaining it ten 
or twelve hours, will throw it up alive and uninjured. 
Through this opening alſo it produces its young ones 
alive, already furniſhed with little claws, whieh, as 
ſoon as they fix themſelves, they begin to extend in 
ſcarch of food. 

One of the extremities of the ſea-anemone reſembles, 
as we have ſaid, the outward leaves of that flower; 
while its limbs are not unlike the ſhag or inner part of 
it. By the other extremity it fixes itſelf, as by a ſucker, 
to the rocks or ſtones lying in the ſand; but it is not 
totally deprived of the power of progreſſive motion, as 
it can ſhift its ſituation, though very ſlowly. 

A particular ſpecies of animal-flowers has been found 
in ſome of the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands; and the fol- 


lowing account of them was p'bliſhed by the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions, vol. 75. by Mr Ellis, in a letter to 
Lord Hillſborough. 


* This compound animal, which is of a tender fleſhy 
ſubſtance, conſiſts of many tubular bodies, ſwellin 
gently towards the upper part, and ending like a bulb 
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Animal or very ſmall onion ; on tbe top of each is its month, 
Flower. ſurrounded by one or two rows of tentacles, or claws, 


which when contracted look like circles of beads. '' 
 « The lower part of all theſe: bodies have a com- 
munication with a firm fleſhy wrinkled tube, which 
ticks faſt to the rocks, and ſends forth other fleſhy 
tubes, which creep along them in various directions. 
Theſe are full of different ſizcs of theſe remarkable a- 
nimals, which riſc ap irregalarly in groups near to one 
another. | 

This adhering tube, that ſecures them faſt to the 
rock, or ſhelly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The 
knobs that we obſerve, are formed in ſeveral parts of 
it by its inſinuating itſelf into the incqualities of the 
coral rock, or by graſping picces of ſhells, part of 
which ſtill remain in it, with the fleſhy ſubſtance grown 


'_ over them. 


c This ſhows us the inſtinct of nature that direQs 


theſe animals to preſerve themſelves from the violence 


of the waves, not unlike the anchoring of muſcles, by 
their fine filken filaments that end in ſuckers; or ra- 
ther like the ſhelly baſis of the ſerpula, or worm-fhell, 
the tree-oyſter, and the flipper barnacle, &c, whoſe 
baſes conform to the ſhape ot whatever ſubſtance they 
fix themſclves to, graſping it faſt to their teſtaceous 
claws, to 3 the fury of a ſtorm. 
When we view the inſide of this animal diſſected 
*Jengthwiſe, we find like a little tube leading from the 


mouth to the ſtomach, from whence there riſe eight 


- wrinkled ſmall guts, in a circular order, with a yel- 
lowiſh ſoft ſubſtance in them; theſc bend over in the 
form of arches towards the lower part of the bulb, 
from whence they may be traced downwards, to the 
narrow part of the upright tube, till they come to the 
fleſhy adhering tube, where ſome of them may be per- 
ceived entering into a papilla, or the beginning of an 
animal of the like kind, moſt probably to convey it 
nouriſhment till it is provided with claws: the re- 
maining part of theſe ſlender guts are continued on in 
the fleſhy tube, without doubt for the ſame purpoſe of 
producing and ſupporting more young ones from the 
ſame common parent. 

« The many longitndinal fibres that we diſcover 
lying parallel to each other, on the inſide of the ſemi- 
tranſparent ſkin, are all inſcried in the ſeveral claws 
round the animal's month, and are plainly the tendons 
of the muſcles, for moving and direéting the claws at 
the will of the animal: theſe may be liKewile traced 
down to the adhering tube. 
As this ſpecimen has been preſerved in ſpirits, the 

coloar of the animal, when living, cannot be certainly 
known; it is at preſent of a pale yellowiſh brown. 

« With regard to its name, it may be called Actiuia 
ſociata, or the Cluſter Animal-fiower.” | 
The Abbé Dicquemarre, by many curious though 
cruel, experiments related in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1773, 
has ſhown that theſe animals poſſeſs, in a moſt extra- 
ordinary degree, the power of reproduction; ſo that 

ſcarce any thing more 1s neceſſary to produce as many 
ſea- ane monies as we plcaſe, than to cut a ſingle one in- 
to as many pieces. A ſea-anemone being cut in two 
by a ſection through the body, that part, where the 
hmbs and month are placed, cat a piece of a muſcle 
offered to it ſoon after the operation, and continned to 
feed ard grow daily for three months after, The food 
Vor. Il. | 
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rally thrown up again, conſiderably changed, as in the Flower. 
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pertect ſea- ane mone. In about two months, tworows * 
of limbs were perceived growing out of the part where 
the incifion was made. On offering fogd to this new 
mouth, it was laid hold of and eat; and the limbs con- 
tinually increaſing, the animal gradually became as 
perfect as thoſe which had never ; Sven cut. In ſome 
inſtances, however, he found, that, when one of theſe 
creatures was cut through, new limbs would be pro- 
duced from the cut place, thoſe at the mouth remaining 
as be fore; ſo that a monſtrous animal was the conſe- 
quence, having two mouths, and feeding at both 
ends, Having put ſome of them into a pan of water, 
ſet over a flow fire, he found that they loſt their life 
at 5o degrees of Reamur's thermometer, 'To avoid 
the imputation of cruelty in theſe experiments, the 
author argues the favourable conſequences that have 
attended his operations on the ſea-anemonics which 


have been ſo fortunate as to fall into his hands; as he 
hath not only. multiplied their exiſtence, but alſo re - 
newed their youth; which laſt, he adds, “is ſurely no 


ſmall advantage.” | 
In Hughes's Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes an ac- 
count is alſo given of ſeveral ſpecies of animal- flowers. 
They are there deſcribed as only found in a baſon in 
one particular cave; and of the moſt remarkable ſpe- 
cies mentioned by him we have the following deſcription. 
4% In the middle of the baſon, there is a fixed ſtone, 
or rock, which is always under water. Round its 
ſides, at different depths, ſeldom exceeding 18 inches, 
are ſeen, at all times of the year, iſſuing out of little 
holes, certain ſubſtances that have the appearance of fine 
radiated flowers, of a pale yellow, or a bright ſtraw 
colour, ſlightly tinged with green, having a circalar 
border of thick-ſet gents, about the ſize of, and much 
reſembling thoſe of a ſingle garden-marigold, except 
that the whole of this ſeeming flower is narrower at the 


diſcus, or ſetting on of the leaves, than any flower of 


that kind, 
« I have attempted to pluck one of theſe from the 
rock, to which they are always fixed ; but never could 
effect it: for as ſoon as my fingers came within two or 
three inches of it, it would immediately contract cloſe 
together its yellow border, and ſhrink back into the 
hole of the rock; but if left undiſturbed for about four 
minutes, it would come gradually in ſight, expanding, 
though at firſt very cautiouſly, its ſeeming leaves, till 
at laſt it appeared in its former bloom. However, it 
would again recoil, with a ſurpriſing quickneſs, when my 
hand came within a ſmall diſtance of it. Having tried 
the ſame experiment by attempting to touch it with my 
cane, and a ſmall ſlender rod, the effect was the ſame. 
« Though I could not by any means contrive to take 
or pluck from the rock one of theſe animals entire; 
yet I once cut off (with a knife which 1 had held for a 
Jong time out of ſight, near the month of an hole out of 
which one of theſe animals appeared) twoof theſe ſeem- 
ing leaves. Theſe, when out of the water, retained their 
ſhape and colour; but, being compoſed of a membrane- 
like ſubſtance, ſurpriſingly thin, it foon ſhrivelled up, 
and decayed.” | 1 8 
The reproductive power of 
flower is prodigions. 


the Barbadoes anima!- | 
Many people coming to ſee 


tacle ſtrange creatures, and occaſioning ſome inconve- 
| D 
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uience to a perſon through whoſe grounds they were 
Fond obliged to paſs, be reſolved to deſtroy the objects of 
. their curioſity; and, that he might do ſo cffectually, 
_ cauſed all the holes out of which they appeared to 
pn carcfully bored and drilled with an iron inſtrument, fo 
that we cannot ſuppoſe but their bodies muſt have been 
entirely cruſhed to a pulp: nevertheleſs, they again ap- 
arod in a few weeks from the very ſame places. 
Plate XX XIL fig. 1. repreſents the actinia ſociata, or 
claſtered animal-flower, deſcribed by Mr Ellis, with 
its radical tube adhering to a rock: U One of the ani- 
mals ſtretching out its elaws. Fig. a. A perpendicular 
diſſection of one of the bodies, io ſhow the gullet, in- 
teſtines, ſtomach, and fibres or tendons that move the 
claws: (a) A yung one ariſing out of the adhering 
tube. Fig. 3. The aQinia aſter, or animal-flower of the 
newly ceded iſlands. Fig. 4. The actinia anemone, or 
ſea · ane mone from the ſame place. Fig. 5. The under part 
_ of the ſame by which it adheres to the rocks. _ 6. 
The actinia helianthus, or the ſca-fonflower from ditto. 
Fig. 7. The under part of the ſame, Fig. 8. The 
actinia dianthns, or ſca-carnation, from the rocks at 
Haſtings in Suſſex, This animal adheres by its tail, or 
ſucker, to the under part of the projecting rocks o 
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appearance of a long white fig: this is the form of it 
when put into a glaſs of ſea-water. It is introduced 
here as a new varicty of this animal not yet deſcribed. 
ANxIMAL-Food, See Foop. 

 AnimaL-Veconomy. This ſubject is explained under 
ANATOMY. 

Animals Magnetiſm. See MAGNETISM. 
ANnNtMAL=Spirit, See Nervous Fluid. 


endowed with animal life, otherwiſe called Animal 


ſeurs, See QuavruryeDs, BirDs, REPTILES. | 
8 Pairing of A. Sec Parting 
Common ANIMALCULE, in goneral, ſignifies a little ani- 
acceptation mal ; and thus the term might be applied to every ani- 
of the mal which is conſiderably inferior in ſize to ourſelves. 
w_ It hath been cuſtomary, however, to diſtinguiſh by the 
name of animalcules only ſuch animals as are of a ſize 
ſo diminutive, that their true figure cannot be diſcerned 
without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes; and more eſpecially it 
is applied to ſuch as are altogether inviſible to the naked 
eye, and cannot even be perceived to exiſt but by the 
alliſtance of microſcopes. 


diſcovered, which, from their minuteneſs, muſt other- 
wiſe for ever have eſcaped our obſervation : and how 


Different known ; as they are diſcerned of all ſizes, from thoſe 
lizes of ani» which are barely inviſible to the naked eye, to ſuch as 
malcules. reſiſt the action of the microſcope, as the fixed ſtars do 
that of the teleſcope, and with the beſt magnifiers hither- 
to invented appear only as ſo many moving points, 
The ſmalleſt living creatures our inſtruments can 
ſow are thoſe that inhabit the waters: for though poſ- 
ſibly animalcules equally minute, or perhaps more ſo, 
may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it is ſcarce 
pollible to bring ſuch under our examination; but wa- 
ter being tranſparent, and confining the creatures in it, 


1 


ed in the figure, Its motions are very flow, and require 
much patience and attention in the obſerver. 


poſite to the town; and, when the tide is out, has the 


AnimMAL-Syſtem denotes the whole claſs of beings 


ANIMALS, the preparation of, for collections or mu- 
I 


By the help of magnifying glaſſes, we are brooght 
into a Kind of new world; and numberleſs animals are 


2 many kinds of theſe inviſibles there may be, is ſtill un- 


ANI 


we are able, by applying a drop of it to our glaſſes, to Arimal- 


diſcover, to a certain degree of ſmallneſs, all that it cule. 
contains, Some of the — curious of theſe animalW 
cules, which have been deſcribed by microſcopical ob- 
ſervers, we ſhall here give an account of. 3 
1. The Hair-like Inſet. This is ſo called by Mr Hair-like 
Baker on account of its ſhape ; being extremely ſlender, inſed. 
and frequently an hundred and fifty times as long as 
broad. The body or middle part, which is nearly 
ſtraight, appears, in ſome, compoſed of ſuch rings as the 
wind pipe of land-animals is made vp of ; but in others, 
ſeems rather ſcaled, or made up of rings that obliquely 
croſs one another. Its two ends are hooked or bent, 
pretty nearly in the ſame degree, but in a direction op- 
to one another; and as no eyes can be diſcerned, 
it is difficult to judge which is the head or tail. Its | 
ogreſſive ® motion is very ſingular, being performed plate, 
y turning upon one as a centre, and deſcribing XXXIII. 
almoſt a quarter of a circle with the other, as repreſent- ®8- 7- 


| 4 
Thele Its extreme 


creatures are ſo ſmall, that millions of millions of them ſmallneſs. 
might be contained in an inch ſquare. When viewed &c. 


_ ſingly, they are exceedingly tranſparent, and of a beau- 


tiful green colour; but when numbers of them are 
brought cr, they become opaque, loſe their green 
colour, and grow entirely black. | 5 
Notwithſtanding the extreme minuteneſs of theſe a- Delights in 
nimalcules, they ſeem to be fond of ſociety ; for, after ſociety. 
viewing for ſome time a pareel of them taken up at 
random, they will be ſeen diſpoſing themſelves in a 
Kind of regular order . If a a of them are put 
into a jar of water, they will form themſelves into a 
regular body, and aſcend ſlowly to the top, where, af- 
ter they have remained for ſome time expoſed to the 
air, their green colour changes to a beantiful ſky-blue, 
When they are weary of this ſituation, they form them- 
ſelves into a kind of rope, which (lowly deſcends as low 
as they intend; but if they happen to be cloſe to the 
ſide of the jar, they will deſcend upon it. They are fo 
nearly of the ſpecific gravity of water itſelf, that they 
will cither remain at the bottom, float on the ſurface, 


7 Fig. 2. 


or be ſuſpended in the middle, according as they are 


originally placed, or as they themſelves have a mind. 
A ſmall quantity of the matter containing theſe ani- 
malcules | having been put into a jar water, it ſo hap- 
enced, that one part went down immediately to the 
ttom, whilſt the other continued floating on the top. 
When things had remained for ſome time in this con- 
dition, each of theſe ſwarms of animalcules began to 
ow weary of its ſituation, and had a mind to change 
its quarters. Both armics, therefore, ſet out at the ſame 
time, the one proceeding upwards, and the other down- _ 
wards ; ſo that, after ſome hours journey, they met in 5 
the middle. A deſire of knowing how they would be- gems poſ⸗ 
have on this occaſion, engaged the obſerver to watch ſeſſed of a 
chem carefully; and to his ſurpriſe he ſaw the army conſider- 
that was marching upwards, open to the right and left, able degree 
to make room for thoſc that were deſcending. Thus, „f ſagacity. 
withont confufton or intermixture, cach held on its 
way; the army that was going up, marching in two 
columns to the top, and the other proceeding in one co- 
lumn to the bottom, as if cach had been under the di- 
rection of wiſe leaders. 
The hair-like inſe was firſt diſcovered in a ditch at 
2 | | Norwich, 
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Animal- Norwich, one end of which communicates with the 
cule river there, and the other end with a ſecond ditch into 


———— which ſeveral kennels empty themſelves. The length of 
Found in this ditch, when Mr Baker wrote his acconnt of this 


prodigious animalcule, was as leaſt 100 yards, and its breadth 


quantity, nine. The bottom, for more than a foot thick, was co- 
vered with a blackiſh green ſubſtance, in appearance 

like mud, made up for the moſt part of theſe inſets ; 

but, ſuppoſing only an half or a quarter part of it to 

be compoſed of them, according to the dimenſions we 

have given, their numbers muſtſexceed all imagination. 

2. Eelt in paſte, &c. When paſte is allowed to ſtand 

till it becomes four, it is then found to be the habita- 

tion of numberleſs animalcules, which may be difcern- 

ed by the naked eye; and though their form cannot be 

perfectly diſtinguiſhed, their motion is very percep- 

tible, and the whole paſte will ſeem to be animated. 

8 Fig. 4. repreſents one of theſe anguillæ magnified. 

Eels in paſte The moſt remarkable property of theſe inſects is, that 
vIVIpParous. they are viviparous. If one of them is cut thro' near 
the middle, Cera! oval bodies of different ſizes will be 

ſeen to iſſue forth. Theſe are young anguillæ, each of 

them coiled up and incloſed in its proper membrane, 

which is ſo exquilitely fine, as ſcarce to be diſcernible 

by the greateſt magnifier, while it incloſes the embryo 

animal. The largeſt and moſt forward immediately 

break through this covering, unfold themſelves, and 

_ wriggle about in the water nimbly ; others get out, un- 

coil, and move themſelves about more ſlowly ; and the 

leaſt mature continue entirely without motion. The 

uterus, or veſſel that :ontains all theſe oval bodies, is 
compoſed of many ringlets, not unlike the aſpera arte- 


ria of land-animals, and ſeems to be conſiderably elaſtic ; 


for as ſoon as the animalcule is cut in two, the oval 

bodies are thruſt out with ſome degree of violence, 

from the ſpringing-back or action of this bowel. An 

hundred and npwards of the young ones have been ſeen 

to iſſue from the body of one ſingle eel, whereby the 

_ prodigious increaſe of them may be accounted for; as 
probably ſeveral ſuch numerons generations are pro- 

duced in a ſhort time. They ſeem to be all prolific ; 

and unleſs trial happens to be made npon one that has 

brought forth all its young, or when the paſte has been 
kept for a very long time, the experiment will always 
ſucceed. —This property of theſe ecls being viviparous 
renders it highly improbable that they ever become 

flies. 5 | 

Animalcules of a ſimilar kind are likewiſe found in 
vinegar ; and like thoſe already deſcribed, are found to 
be viviparous. But it is not only in acid matters that 

9 ſuch appearances are obſerved. In ſome fields of wheat, 
Similar many grains may be obſcrved, that appear blackiſh out- 
creatures wardly, as if ſcorched; but, when opened, are found to 
_ in contain a ſoft white ſubſtance, which, attentively conſi- 
'ghted dered be nothing elſe th ies of 
wheat, dered, appears to be nothing elſe than a congeries o 
| threads or fibres lying cloſe to each other in a parallel 
direction, much reſembling the unripe down of ſome 


thiſtles on cutting open the flower-heads before they 


begin to blow, This fibrous matter diſcovers not the 
leaſt ſign of life or motion, unleſs water is applicd ; but 
immediately on wetting, provided the grains of wheat 
have been newly gathered, the ſuppoſed fibres ſeparate, 
and appear to be living creatures. Their motions at 
firſt are very languid ; but gradually become more vi- 


gorous, twiſting and wriggling ihemſelves ſomewhat in 


1-9 
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the manner of the eels in paſte, but always ſlower than Animal- 
they, and with a great deal of leſs regularity. cule. 

If the grains of wheat are grown dry by keeping 
and in that condition are cut open, the fibrous matter 
is very diſtinguiſhable ; and, on putting water to it, will 
ſeparate with great readineſs, and ſeem like fine tubes 
or threads tapering at both ends : but not the leaſt mo- 
tion will be perceived till they have been in water for 
ſeveral hours, and ſometimes they will never move at 
all. But if the ſame grains are ſteeped in water for three 10 
or four hours, or buried for ſome days in the earth till How dif- 
they are fully ſaturated with moiſture, and then open- Ocrable. 
ed with a penknife; on taking out a ſmall portion of 
the white matter carefully, and ſpreading it thin upon 
a {lip of glaſs, the animalcules will be ſeen bundled to- 
gether, and extended longitudinally, but without mo- 
tion: and though, upon the application of water, they 
will not revive ſo ſoon as thoſe taken from freſh grains, 
whoſe moiſture has never been exhaled ; yet, after re- 
maining an hour or two in water, they are conſtantly 
found alive and vigorous, even though the grains have 
been kept in a dry condition for ſeveral ycars.—It is 11 
neceſſary, however, to adapt, in ſome meaſure, the Preczutions 
time of continuing the grains in water or earth to the neceſſary in 
age and dryneſs of them: for if they are not opened making the 
before they are too much ſoftened, the animalcules will *Periment 
be dead ; and unleſs the huſks are opened to let thoſe 
creatures out after they have been ſteeped, they inc- 
vitably perith in them : otherwiſe, they will continue 
alive in water for many months; and ſhould the water 
dry away, may be revived again by giving them a freſh 
ſupply. . 12 

3. The Proteus. This animacule has been dignified Proteus 
by Mr Baker with the name of Proteus, on account of Why ſo cal- 
its aſſuming a great number of different ſhapes, ſo as “. 
ſcarce to be known as the ſame animal in its various 
transformations; and indeed unleſs it be carefully watch- 
ed while paſſing from one hape to another, it will often 
become ſuddenly inviſible, as happened more than once 
to Mr Baker, ON Os 3 5 

When water, wherein any ſort of vegetable has been her 
infuſed, or animals preſerved, has ſtood quietly for found. 
ſome days, or weeks, in any glaſs or other veſſel, a 
ſlimy ſubſtance will be collected about the ſides : ſome 
of which being taken up with the point of a penknife, 
Placed on a ſlip of glaſs in a drop of water, and looked 
at through the microſcope, will be found to harbour 
ſeveral kinds of little animals that are ſeldom found 
ſwimming about at large; among which the proteus is 14 
one. Its ſhape is better underſtood from the figure, Its ſhape, 
than from any deſcription that could be given. Its colour, &c. 
ſubſtance and colour ſeems to xeſemble that of a ſnail; 
and its whole ſhape ſeems to bear a conſiderable reſfem. + 
blance to that of a ſwan. It ſwims to and fro with 
great vivacity : but will now and then ſtop for a minute 
or two; during which time its long neck is uſually em- 
ployed as far as it can reach, forwards, and on every 
ſide, with a ſomewhat ſlow, but equable motion, like 
that of a ſnake, frequently extending thrice the length 
of its body, and ſeemingly in ſearch of food. 
There are no eyes, nor any opening in the head like 
a mouth, to be diſcerned: but its actions plainly prove 
it to be an animal that can ſce; for though multitudes 
of different animalcules ſwim about in the {ame wa er, 
and its own progreſſive motion is very ſwift, it never 

| D 2 | | ſtrikes 
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ſtriket zgainſt any of them, but directs its courſe be- 
tween mem with a dexterity wholly unaccountable 
ſhould we ſippoſe it deſtitute of fight. | 

When the proteus is alarmed, it ſuddenly draws in 


lie mat ine ity long neck, repreſented in fig. 5, and 6. transform- 


16 
Vortec, 
„here 
found, 


> 
Its wheel. 
work des 
icribed, 


ing itſelf into the ſhape repreſented in fig. 7. when it 
becomes more opaque, and moves about very lowly 
with the large end foremoſt, When it has continued 
ſome time in this poſtare, it will often, inſtead of the 
head and neck it had formerly, put forth a new one, 
with a kind of wheel machinery, repreſented fig. 3. 
the motions of which draw a current of water to it rom 
a conſiderable diſtance. Having often pulled in and 
thruſt out this ſhort head, ſometimes with and ſome- 
times without the wheel-work, the creature, as if 
weary, will remain motionleſs for a while ; then its 
head and long neck will be very flowly protruded, a8 
in fig. 9. and it ſoon reſumes its former apility. Some- 
times it difpoſcs of its neck and head as repreſented in 
fig. to. | TE oe 

4. The Wheel- Animal, or Vorticella, This wonder» 
ful animalcule is found in rain water that has ſtood 
ſome days in leaden gutters, or in hollows of lead on 
the tops of houſez ; or in the ſlime or ſediment left by 
{ich water; and perhaps may alſo be found in other 
places: but if the water ſtanding in gutters of lead, or 
the ſediment left behind it, has any thing of 2 red co- 
jour in it, one may be almoſt certain of finding them 
therein, Though it diſcovers no ſigns of life except 
when in the water, yet it is capable of continuing alive 
for many months after it is taken out of the water, and 
Lept in a ſtate as dry as duſt. In this ſtate it is of a glo- 
balar ſhape, exceeds not the bigneſs of a grain of ſand, 
and no ſigns of life appear : but, being put into water, 
in the ſpace of half an hour, a languid motion begins, 
the globule turns itſelf about, lengthens itſelf by flow 


degrees, aſſumes the form of a lively maggot, and moſt 


commonly in a few minutes afterwards puts out its 
wheels; ſwimming vigorouſly through the water, as if 
in ſearch of food ; or elſe, fixing itſelf by the tail, works 
the wheels in ſuch a manner as to bring its food to it. 
Fig. 22. and 24. ſhow the wheel-animal in its glo- 


bular form; fig. 11. and 12. in its maggot ſtate ; and 


fig. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. ſhow 
the different appearances of its wheels, and allo its va- 
rious intermediate changes between the plobular and 
maggot ſtate. 

The moſt remarkable part of this animalcule is its 
wheel-work, This conſiſts of a couple of ſemicircular 
inſtruments, round the edges of which many little fi- 
brillx move themſelves very briſkly, ſometimes with a 


kind of rotation, and ſometimes in a trembling or vi- 


brating manner. When in this ſtate, it ſometimes un- 
faſtens its tail, and ſwims along with a great deal of 
ſwiftneſs, ſeemingly in purſuit + Bs prey. Sometimes 
the wheels ſeem to be entire circles, armed with ſmall 
teeth like thoſe of the balance-wheel of a watch, ap- 
pearing projected forwards beyond the head, and ex- 
rending ſideways ſomewhat wider than its diameter. 


The teeth or cops of theſe wheels ſeem to ſtand very 


regularly at equal diſtances : but the figure of them 
varies according to their poſition; the degree of their 
mane, and perhaps the will of che animal itſelf, 
They appear ſometimes like minute oblong ſquares, ri- 
ſing at right angles from the periphery of a circle, like 


ancient battlements on a round tower; at other times Animsl- 
they terminate in ſharp points, and all together reſemble culæ. 
2 kind of Gothic crown. They are often ſcen in a kind 
of carvular direction, all bending the ſame way, and 
iceming like fo many hooks ; and now and then the 
ends ot them will be perceived to be clubbed like mal- 
lets. This fgure, however, as well as the firſt, they 
aſſume but rarely. 

As theſe wheels are every where exceſſively tranſpa- 
rent, except about their circular rim or edge, where 
the cops are ſet, it is very difficult to determine by 
what contrivance they are turned about, or what their 13 
real figure is, though they ſeem exactly to reſemble Shows all 
wheels moving round upon an axis. It is alſo hardly the marks 
poſſible to be certain whether thoſe circular bodies in of real te- 
which the teeth are ſet, are of a flat form, or hollow. n. 
and conical; but they ſeem rather to be of a conical | 
figure, The difficulty of conceiving how an articula- 
tion could be contrived fo as to cauſe a real rotation, 
hath cauſed many people imagine that there was a de- 
ception in this caſe: But Mr Baker aſſures us, that when 
the wheels are fully protruced, they never fail to ſhow 
all the vilible marks of a regular rotation; and, in ſome 
politions, the ſame cogs or teeth may be traced by the 


eye during a complete revolution, 


P . | . * | 1 
All the actions of this creature ſeem to imply ſaga- 8 


city and quickneſs of ſenſation. At the Jeaſt touch or quickneſs of 


motion inthe water, they inſtantly draw in their wheels; ſenſation. 
and Mr Baker conjectures, that their eyes are lodged 
ſomewhere about the wheels : becanſe, while in the 
maggot- ſtate, its motions are ſlow and blundering; but, 

after the wheels are protruded, they are performed with 

great regularity, ſwiftneſs, and ſteadineſs. 

_ Notwithſtanding the minuteneſs of this animalcnle, 

the microſcope gencraily diſcovers others in the ſame 

drop of water, compared with which the whcel-animal 

may be ſaid to be a whale, The tranſparency of its bo- 


dy, therefore, allows its internal parts to be ſcen, which 


cannot be perceived in the minuteſt animalcules on ac- 

count of the ſmallneſs of their ſize. a, Is the appearance Pg. 15. 
of the head; and though it is every where tranſparent, 20 

a ring or circle more particularly remarkable for its Deſcription 
clearnels is commonly perceived about the middle of of its inter- 
the forchead, a little above the month. This, Mr Ba- 11 Parts. 
ker thinks, might juſtly be called the ſeat of the brain. 

Many veſlcls which feem to take their origin from 


thence are diſcernible inthe head, wherein ſome tranſ- 


parent fluid appears continually agitated by a kind of 
fluQtuating motion. | | 

The thorax, 4, is joined to the head by a very ſhort 
neck, c, and appears to be about the ſixth part of the 


whole length of the animal. In the middle of the 


thorax is placed the heart, d, where its ſyſtole and dia- 
ſtole are plainly viſible. It is ſeen through the back of 
the inſect, ſhutting and opening alternately with great 
regularity and exactneſs. Its ſize is proportionable to 
the creature's bigneſs; and its ſhape, during the ſyſtole, 
is nearly circular, being compoſed ſeemingly of two ſe- 
milanar parts, which then approach cach other Jate- 
rally, and form between them a roundiſh or horſc-ſhoe 
like figure, whoſe upper ſide is flat, and the under one 
convex, The diaſtole is performed by a ſeeming, ſe- 
paration, or opening, of theſe two ſemilunar parts, 
whereby the tranverſe diameter of the hcart is very 
much enlarged. This ſeparztion beging exactly 1 
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ſach a conſiderable width upwards, that the two parts, 
when at their utmoſt diſtenſion, ſeem only joined by an 
arched veſſel at their anterior end. The alternate mo- 
tions of contraction and dilatation are performed with 
great ſtrength and vigour, in pretty much the ſame 
ume as the pulſation of the artcries of a man in health. 
The motions of the heart are communicated to all the 
internal parts of the thorax; and ſecm to extend a great 
deal farther ; for a ſtrict examination diſcovers, at the 
ſame ime, throughout the whole animal, contractions 
and dilatations going on, that are apparently correſ- 
pondent thereto. Theſe motions of the heart, how- 


_ ever, are ſometimes ſuſpended, or imperceptible, for 


21 


X other kin4s 


of wheel- 
animats. 


Manner of 


TREE, 


the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


and others a vibratory, motion. 


together. 


two or three minutes; after which they are renewed, 
and go on again with the ſame regularity as before. 
From the under part of the thorax procceds a ſmall 
tranſparent horn repreſented at a fig. 11. and 12. It 
is never viſible but when the animal turns on its back 
or ſide, 

The blood or circulating fluid of the whcel-animal is 


ſo abſolutely colourleſs, that the current of it through 


the veſſels is indiſtinguiſhable by glaſſes. A fort of ir- 
regular agitation of ſome fluid is indeed perceived, 
which 15 perhaps a compound motion of currents run- 
ning different ways, and forming ſuch an appearance, 
tho* no ſingle current is any where diſtinctly viſible. 
- Immediately below the thorax is another anular di- 
viſion, e, joining upwards to the thorax, and down- 
wards to the abdomen, the entrance whereof it ſerves 
occaſionally to enlarge or diminiſh. The abdomen, 7, 
is by much the largeſt part of the animal, and contains 
When the inſect is full of 
food, theſe bowels appear opaque and of a blood - red 
colour, extending quite through the belly and great 
part of the tail, and exhibiting a variety of contractions 
and dilatations. The belly is capable of ſtretching out 
greatly in length, or being ſhortened very much, and 
widening its diameter. 
becomes occaſionally a caſe for all the other parts of 
the body, 8 | 
Beſides the abovementioned one, there are found in 
the waters ſeveral other ſpecies of animals furniſhed 
with wheels, ſome of which appear to have a rotatory, 
Fig. 25. repreſents a 
Kind found in the ditch at Norwich, where the hair- 
like inſect is produced. They differ from the forego- 
ing only in having very long tails. Fig. 26, 27, and 
23, repreſent a ſpecies of wheel-animals, which are alſo 
covered with ſhells. The body of this ſpecies conſiſts 
of three parts, in like manner as the other; only the 
thorax and abdomen, in this, are not ſeparated by any 
gut, or intermediate veſſel, but are joined immediately 
The heart 1s plainly perceived, having a 
regular ſyſtole and diaſtole, at a, as in the former ſpe- 
cics. Theſe creatures occaſionally draw themſelves en- 
tirely within their ſhells; and the ſhell then appears 
terminated by ſix ſhort ſpikes on one ſide and two on 
the other, 


The young ones of this ſpecies are carried in oval 


producing ſacculi, or integuments, faſtened externally to the low- 
their young er part of their ſhells ſomewhere about the tail: theſe 


ſacculi are ſometimes opaque only at one end, and ſeem- 
ingly empty at the other; ſometimes they appear o- 
paque in the middle, with a tranſparency all round, as 


L & J 


middle of the lower part next the tail; and opens to 


It aſſumes many ſhapes, and 


ANI 
in fig. 26, When a young one is about to burſt its in- 
teguments, the parent aſſiſts it greatly, by wagging its 
tail, and ſtriking the oval bag, ſo that the young one's 
head becomes as it were forced into the water, though 


Animal- 


cule. 


the tail cannot be ſo ſoon diſengaged. In this condi- gig. 28. 6. 


tion the young one ſets its wheel a-going, and exerts 
all its endeavours io free itſelf from its confinement. 
When it has got clear, it ſwims away, wagging its tail 
as the old one does, and leaving the integument adhe- 
ring to the ſhell of the parent. The old one then uſes 
a number of efforts to get rid of this incumbrance, ſtri- 
king againſt it with her tail; fixing the end of her tail 
upon it, and then darting her body forward; with ſe- 


2 


EP * 
veral very odd motions not eaſy to be deſcribed. This Infeſt the 


kind of whcel- animals are great tormentors of the wa- 


Pulex A- 


ter-flea, Pulex aquaticus arboreſcens of Swammerdam; quaticus. 


of which a figure is given from that anthor (Plate 


XXXIV.): fig. 2. ſhows the natural ſize of the flea; 
and fig. 1. ſhows it magnified, with ſome of the wheel- 
animals adhering to it. Theſe inſects are often found 
in great numbers in the ſame water: and when chat is 
the caſe, it is not uncommon to diſcover five or fix of 
theſe cruſtaceous wheel-animals faſtened by their tail 
to the ſhell or horns of the flea; cauſing it, ſeemingly, 
a vaſt deal of uneaſineſs; nor can they be driven away, 


or ſhaken off, by all the efforts the flea can ule for that 


purpoſe. 


5. The bell-flower Animal, or Plumed Polype. Theſe 
animalcules dwell in colonies together, from ten to fif- 
teen (ſeldom falling ſhort of the former number, or 
exceeding the lane), in a ſlimy kind of mucilaginous 
or gelatinous caſe ; which, out of the water, has no de- 
termined form, appearing like a little lamp of ſme ; 


24 
Bell-Hower 
animal. 


but, When expanded therein, has ſome reſemblance to 


the figure of a bell with its mouth upwards; and is 
uſually abont half an inch long, and a quarter of an 


inch in diameter. Theſe bells, or colonics, are to be 


found adhering to the large leaves of duckweed, and 


other aquatic plants. They may be moſt eaſily diſco- 


vered by letting a quantity of water, with duckweed in 
it, ſtand quietly for three or four hours in glaſs-veſlcls 


_ 9 "I 
Where diſ- 


covered, 


in a window, or other place whence a ſtrong light 


comes: for then, if any are about the duckweed, they 
will be found, on careful inſpection, extending them- 


ſelves out of their caſes, and making an elegant ap- 


pearance. ON 

The bell, or caſe, which theſe animals inhabit, being 
very tranſparent, all the motions of its inhabitants may 
be diſcerned through it diſtinctly. 
ternally into ſeveral apartments, or rather to contain ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſacculi, each of which incloſes one of theſe 
animals. The openings at the tops of theſe ſacculi, are 
bur juſt ſufficient to admit the creature's head and a 


It ſeems divided in- 


ſmall part of its body to be thruſt out beyond them, 


the reſt remaining always in the caſe. It can, how- 
ever, occaſionally retire into its caſe altogether; and 
never fails to do ſo when alarmed by any ſudden moti- 
on of the water, or of the veſſel which contains it. 


2 
Beſides the particular and ſeparate motion which each Motions of 


of theſe creatures is able to exert within its own caſe, the whole 
and independent of the reſt ; the whole colony together colony. 


has a power of altering the poſition of the bell, or even 


of removing it from one place to another; and hence 


this bell is ſometimes found ſtanding perfectly upright, 
as in fig. 29. and 33. aud ſometimes bending the upper 
| part 
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ANI 
Animal- part downwards, as in fig. 30. As theſe animalcules 
ſeem not to chooſe to ſtay together in ſocieties whoſe 
number exceeds 15, when the colony happens to in- 
creaſe in number, the bell may be obſerved to ſplit gra- 
daally, beginning from about the middle of the upper 
or anterior extremity, and proceeding downwards to- 
wards the bottom, as in fig. 32. till they at Jaſt ſepa- 
rate entirely, and become two complete colonies inde- 
pendent of cach other, one of which ſometimes removes 
27 do another part of the veſſel. 
Deſcriſtion The arms of cach individual of this colony are ſet 
of an indi- round the head, to the number of 40, having each the 
vidual, figure of an Italic /, one of whoſe hooked ends is fa- 
ſtcned to the head; and altogether, when expanded, 
compoſe a figure ſhaped ſomewhat like a horſe's-ſhoe, 
convex on one ſide next the body, but gradually open- 
ing and turning outwards, ſo as to leave a conſiderable 
area within the outer extremities of the arms. When 
the arms are thus extended, the creature, by givingthem 
a vibrating motion, can produce a current in the water, 
which brings the animalcules, or whatever other mi- 
nate bodies are within the ſphere of its action, with 
great velocity to its mouth, ſituated between the arms; 


contrary motion. The food is conveyed immediately 
from the mouth or opening between the arms, through 
a narrow neck, into a paſſage ſeemingly correſpondent 
to the oeſophagus in land- animals; down which it paſ- 
ſes into the ſtomach, where it remains for ſome time, 
and then is voided upwards, in ſmall round pellets, thro' 


three diviſions; in the uppermoſt of which are contain- 


be diſcerned when the creature is full, at which time 

they become opaque. The other two diviſions, which 

arc probably fi 

than to give the creature a power of contraction and 

extenſion. The arms are not able to contract like thoſe 

of the common polype ; but, when the animal retires 

into its caſe, they are brought together in a cloſe and 

curious order, ſo as to be cafily drawn in. Though 

their general appearance when expanded is that of a 

cup whoſe baſe and top are of an horſe-ſhoe form, they 

ſometimes ſeparate into four parts, and range themſelves 

a3 2 in fig. 36. ſo as to reſemble four ſeparate plumes of 

Seem to feathers. Tho' their eyes cannot be diſcovered, yet Mr 

have a per- Baker thinks they have ſome perception of the light : 

ception of for when kept in the dark, they always remain con- 

light. tracted ; but on being expoſed to the light of the ſan 

or of a candle, they conſtantly extend their arms, and 
ſhow evident ſigns of being pleaſed. 

Fig. 29. repreſents one complete colony or bell ſtand- 
ing erect, with all the animals out of their kingdom, 
and their arms extended, exhibiting altogether a very 
pretty appearance. à repreſents two oval bodies, ſup- 

| Poled by Mr Baker to be eggs. 

Fig. 30. ſhows all the creatures withdrawn into their 
cells, and the end of the bell hanging downwards. 

Fig. 33. ſhows the bell crect, with only one of the 
animals coming out, in order to ſhow its connection 
with the bell. 

Fig. 24. ſhows the head and arms of a ſingle polype 
cloſing together, and diſpoling themſelves in order to 
be drawn into the ball, | 


Fig. 35. ſhows one complete animal greatly magni- 


( 90 ] 


where they are taken in if liked, or driven away by a 


a gat whoſe exit is ncar the neck. The body conliſts of 


ed all the ahovementioned inteſtines, which are only to 


to the bell, ſeem to be of no other uſe. 


ANI 
fied, to ſno its ſeveral parts more diſtinctly; viz. a, Animal- 
the head, reſembling a horſe - ſnoe; 6%, the arms ſeen cule. 
from one ſide ; c, The narrow neck; d, the œſophagus; 
e, the ſtomach ; 7, the gut or laſt inteſtine thro' which 
the food paſſes after being digeſted in the ſtomach ; g, 
the anus, where the feces are diſcharged in little pel- 
lets; hi, that part of the bell which ſurrounds the body 
of the animal, and cloſes upon it when it retires down. 
Fig. 37. the hcad and arms ſeen in front. 29 
6. The Clobe- animal. This animalcule, repreſented Globe-ani- 
fig. 33. ſcems exactly globular, having no appearance mal. 
of either head, tail, or fins. It moves in all directions, 
forwards or backwards, up or down, either rolling o- 
ver and over like a bowl, ſpinning horizontally like a 
top, or gliding along ſmoothly without turning itſelf 
at all, Sometimes its motions are ſlow, at other times 


very ſwift; and when it pleaſes, it can turn round, as 


it were upon an axis, very nimbly, without removing 
out of its place. The whole body is tranſparent, ex- 
cept where the circular black ſpots are ſhown in the 
figure. Some of the animals have no ſpots, and others 
from one to ſeven. The ſurface of the whole body ap- 
pears,. in ſome, as if all over dotted with points; in 
others, as if granulated like _— t-- cheir more 
ors appearance is, as if beſet thinly round with 
rt moycable hairs or briſtles, which probably are 
the inſtruments by which their motions are performed. 
Theſe animalcules may be ſcen by the naked eye, but 
appear only like moving points. E | | 
7. The Pipe-animal. Theſe creatures are found on p; . 
the coaſt of Norfolk, living in ſmall tubes or caſes of ks"s 5 
ſandy matter, in ſuch multitudes as to compoſe a maſs 
ſometimes of three feet in length. Fig. 39. ſhows a 
piece of ſuch a congeries broke off, where aaaa repre- 
ſent the mouths or openings of the pipes wherein the 
little animals make their abode. Fig. 40. ſhows one 
ſingle pipe, with its inhabitants, ſeparated from the reſt, 
and magnified nine or ten times in diameter. The 
pipe or caſe bis made of ſand, intermixed here and there 
with minute ſhells, and all cemented together by a glu- 
tinous ſlime, probably iſſuing from the animal's own 
body c, which is compoſed of muſcular ringlets like 
thoſe of a worm, capable of great extenſion or con- 
traction. The anterior end or head, d, is exceedingly 
beautiful, having round it a double row of little arms 
diſpoſed in a very regular order, and probably capable 
of extenſion, in order to catch its food, and bring it 31 
to its mouth. Some of theſe tubes are found petrified, Sometimes 
and conſtitute one ſpecies of ſyringoides. loune pe- 
8. An inſect with net-like arms. The properties and Wn. 


ſhape of this little animal are very extraordinary. It is inſedt with 


found only in caſcades, where the water runs very ſwift. net-like 


There theſe inſets are found in cluſters, ſtanding e- arms. 
rect on their tails; and reſembling, when all together, 

the combs of bees at the time they are filled with their 
aureliæ. On being taken out of the water, they ſpin 
threads, by which they hang exactly in the ſame man- 
ner as the parden-ſpider. Fig. 42. ſhows one of theſe 
inſets magnified, Its body appears curionſly turned 

as on a lathe; and at the tail are three ſharp ſpines, on 
which it raiſes itſelf, and ſtands upright in the water : 

but the moſt curious apparatus is about its head, where 

it is furniſhed with two inſtruments like fans or nets, 
which ſerve to provide its food. Theſe it frequently 
ſpreads out and draws in again ; and when drawn up they 


are 


ANTI 


Animal- are folded together with the utmoſt nicety and exactneſa, 


cule. fo as to be indiſcernible when brought cloſe to the bo- 


—— dy. At the bottom of of theſe fans a couple of claws 
are faſtened to the lower part of the head, which, every 
time the nets are drawn in, conduct to the mouth of the 
animal whatever is taken in them. When the creature 
doth not employ its nets, it thruſts out a pair of ſharp 
horns, as in fig. 41. where the inſect is ſhown magni- 
fied about 400 times. | 

Some of theſe creatures being kept with water in a 
vial, moſt of them dicd in two days; and the reſt, ha- 
viag ſpun themſclves tranſparent caſes (which were 
faſtened either to the ſides of the glaſs, or to pieces 
of graſs put into it), ſeemed to be changed into a kind 
of chryſalis : but before taking this torm, they ap- 
peared as in fig. 43. which ſhape they likewiſe aſſumed 

when weary with catching their food, or when lying 

233. in wait for it. None of them lived above three days; 

Jurpri | R h % 

property of and though freſh water was given them two or three 

ſpoiling times a-day, yet in a few hours it would ſtink to a 

| water. degree ſcarce conceivable, and that too at ſeveral yards 

diſtance, though, in proportion to the water, all the 


included inſects were not inore than as I to 1,150,000. 


This makes it probable, that it is neceſſary for them to 

live in a rapid ſtream, leſt they ſhould be poiſoned by 

the efluvia iſſuing from their own bodies, as no doubt 

34 they were in the vial. 3 | 

An aquatic 9. A curious aquatic worm. This animalcule is 
worm, ſhown, magnified, at fig. 31. It is foand in ditch- 
Water; and is of various ſizes, from ,*, to; an inch in 
length. About the head it has ſomewhat of a yellow- 

iſh colour; but all the reſt of the body is perfectly co- 

lourleſs and tranſparent, except the inteſtines, which 

are conſiderably opaque, and diſpoſed as in the figure. 

Along its ſides are ſeveral papillz, with long hairs grow- 

ing from them : it has two black eyes, and is very 


Its horn or Nimble, But the moſt remarkable thing in this crea- 
proboſcis, ture is a long horn or proboſcis ; which, in the large ones, 


may be ſeen with the naked eye, if the water is clear, 


and is ſometimes , of an inch in length: this it waves 


to and fro as it' moves in the water, or creeps up the ſide 
of the glaſs; but it is not known whether it is hollow, 
or of what uſe it is to the creature itſelf. 


Spermatic 10. Spermatic Animals, and Animalcula Infuſoria. 


animals, The diſcovery of living animalcules in the ſemen of 


whendiſco- moſt animals is claimed by Mr Liewenhoeck and Mr Ni- 

vered. cholas Hartſocker ; who both ſay they publiſhed it 

about the end of the year 1677 or beginning of 1678: 

but Mr Liewenhoeck having given the molt particular 

deſcription of, and made by far the greateſt number of 

experiments concerning them, the diſcovery is com- 
maonly attributed to him. | 

FE. 9s According to this naturaliſt, theſe animalcules are 

pearance found in the ſemen maſculinum of every kind of ani- 

the Came in mal; but their general appearance is very much the 

_ every ani- ſame, nor doth their ſize differ in proportion to the 

mal, bulk of the animal to which they bclong. The bodies 

of all of them ſeem to be of an oblong oval form, with 

long tapering ſlender tails 1 from them; and as 

by this ſhape they reſemble fadpoles, they have been 

frequently called by that name; tho? the tails of them, 

jn proportion to their bodies, are much longer than the 

tails of tadpoles are: and it is obſervable, that the ani- 

malcules in the ſemen of fiſhes have tails much longer 

and more ſlender than the tails of thoſe in other ani- 


4. 1 


ANTI 


mals; inſomuch, that the extremity of them is not to Animal- 

be diſcerned without the beſt glaſles, and the utmoſt cule. 

attention, Fig. 21. No 1, 2, 3, 4, repreſent the ſper- Plate, 

matic animalcula of the rabbit; and No 5, 6, 7, 8, thoſe xxx1y. 

of a dog ; according to Mr Liewenhoeck. 8 
The numbers of theſe animalcula are inconceivable. non ceiv- 

On viewing with a microſcope the milt or ſemen maſ- ple num- 

culinum of a living cod-fiſh, innumerable multitudes of bersandmi- 

animalcules were found therein, of ſuch a diminutive ſize, auteneſs. 

that he ſuppoſed at leaſt 10,000 of them capable of 

being contained in the bulk of a grain of ſand ; whence 

he concludes, that the milt of this ſingle fiſh contained 

more living animalcules than there are to be found peo- 

ple living in the whole world. To find the compara- 

tize ſize of theſe animalcules, Mr Liewenhoeck placed 

an hair of his head near them ; which hair, through his 

microſcope, appeared an inch in breadth ; and he was 

ſatisfied, that at leaſt 60 ſuch animalcules could eaſily 

lie within that diameter ; whence, their bodics being 

ſpherical, it follows, that 216,000 of them are but e- 

qual to a globe whoſe diameter is the breadth of a hair. 

He obſerved, that when the water wherewith he had 

diluted the ſemen of a cod-fiſh was exhaled, the little 

bodics of the animalcules burſt in pieces; which did 


not happen to thoſe inthe ſemen of a ram : and this he 


imputes to the greater firmneſs and conſiſtency of the 
latter, as the fleſh of a land-animal is more compact 


than fiſh. 


Theſe animalcules appear to be very vigorous, and are . 
tenacious of life ; for they may be obſerved to move nually in 
long after the animal from which they are taken is dead, motion. 
They have this peculiarity alſo, that they are continu- 
ally in motion, without the leaſt reſt or intermiſſion, 
provided there is fluid ſufficient for them to ſwim about 
in. Theſe animalcula are peculiar tothe ſemen ; nothing 
that has the leaſt token of life being diſcovered, by the 
beſt glaſſes, either in the blood, ſpittle, urine, gall, or 
chyle. Great numbers, however, are to be found in 
the whitiſh matter that ſticks between the teeth; ſome 
of which are of an oval figure, and others reſemble eels. 

The Animalcula Infuſoria, take their name from their 
being found in all kinds either of vegetable or animal 
infuſions. Indeed, there is ſcarce any kind of water, 
unleſs impregnated with ſome mineral ſubſtance, but 
what will diſcover living creatures. —Mr Liewenhoeck r Lie. 
ſays, that at firſt he could diſcern no living creatures evg 
in rain- water; but after ſtanding ſome days, he diſco- account of 
vered innumerable animalcules, many thouſands of times animalcu- 
leſs than a grain of ſand, and in proportion to a mite les in rain- 
asabee is to a horſe, —In other rain-water, which had Water. 


Infuſoria. 


likewiſe ſtood ſome time, he found the ſmalleſt ſort he 


had ever ſeen ; and, in a few days more, met with 
others eight times as big as theſe, and almoſt round. 
In another quantity of rain-water, that had been ex- 
poſed like the former, he diſcovered a kind of animal- 
cules with two little horns in continual motion. The 
ſpace between the horns was flat, though the body 
was roundiſh, but tapering a little towards the end; 
where a tail appeared, four times as long as the body, 
and the thickneſs of a ſpider's web. He obſerved ſe- 
veral hundreds of theſe within the ſpace a grain of ſand 
would occupy. If they happened on the leaſt filament 
or ſtring, they were entangled in it; and then would 
extend their bodies into an oblong round, and ſtruggle 
hard to diſengage their tails,, He obſerved a __ | 
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ſort of an oval figure, and imagined the head to ſtand 
at the ſharpelt end. The body was flat, with ſcycral 
ſmall feet moving exceeding quick, but not diſcernible 
without a great deal of attention. Sometimes they 
changed their ſhape into 2 perfect round, eſpecially 
when the water began to dry away. He met allo with 
a third fort, twice as long as broad, and cight times 
ſmaller than the firſt: yet in theſe he diſcerned little 
feet; whereby they moved very nimbly. He perceived 
likewiſe a fourth fort, a thouſand times ſmaller than a 
loaſe's eye, and which exceeded all the reſt in briſc- 
neſs ; he found theſe turning themſelves round, as it 
were upon a point, with the celerity of a top. And 
he ſays, there were ſcveral other ſorts, 

The production of auimalcula infuſoria is very ſur- 
priling. In four hours time, an infuſion of cantharides 
has produced animalcula leſs than even the tails of the 
ſpermatic animals we have already deſcribed. Neither 
do they ſcem to be ſubject to the fate of other animals; 
but, ſeveral kinds of them at leaſt, by dividing them- 
ſelves in two, to enjoy a ſort of immortality. Nor do 
the common methods by which other animals are de- 
ſtroyed, ſeem to be effectual ſor deſtroying their vital 
principle. Hot mutton-gravy, ſecured ina phial with a 
cork, and afterwards ſet among hot aſhes to deſtroy as 
effectnally as poſſible every living creature that could 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt in it, has nevertheleſs been found 
ſwarming with animalculcs after ſtanding a few days. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LIX. we have 
the following curious account, given us by Mr Ellis, of 
animalciles produced from an infuſion of potatoes and 
of hempfecd. ; 

« On the 25th of May 1763, Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter 70, I boiled a potatoe in the New-River water 
till it was reduced to a mealy conſiſtence. I put part 
of it, with an equal proportion of the boiling liquor, 
into a cylindrical glaſs-vefſel that held ſomething leſs 
man half a winc-pint, and covered cloſe immediately 
with a plaſs-cover, At the ſame time, I fliced an un- 
boiled potatoc; and, as near as I could judge, put the 
ſame quantity into a glaſs-veſſel of the ſame kind; with 
the fame proportion of New-River water not boiled ; 
and covered it with a glals-cover; and placed both veſ- 
ſcl3 clofe to each other, | 

« On the 26th of May, 24 hours afterwards, I ex- 


amined a ſmall drop of each, by the firſt magnifier of 


Wilſon's microſcope, whoſe focal diſtance is reckoned 


at „ part of an inch; and, to my amazement, they 
were both full of animalcula of a lincar ſhape, very di- 


ſtinguiſhable, moving to and fro with great celerity ; 
fo that there appeared to be more particles of animal 
than vegetable life in each drop. 


« This experiment I have repeatedly tried, and al- 


ways found it to ſucceed in proportion to the heat of 
the circumambient air; ſo that even in winter, it the 
_Jigquors are kept properly warm, at leaſt in two or three 
days the experiment will ſacceed. 

What I have obſerved are infinitely ſmaller than 
ſpermatic animals, and of a very different ſhape : the 
truth of which every accurate obſerver will ſoon be 
convinced of, whoſe curioſity may lead him to compare 
them; and J am perſuaded he will find they are no 
way akin. 

At preſcnt I ſhall paſs over many other curious 
oblervations, which I have made on two years experi- 
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ments, in order to proceed to the explaining a hint Animal- 
which I received laſt January from Mr De Sauſſure of cule. 


Geneva, when he was here; Which is, that he fomd 
one kiud of theſe animalcula infuſoria that increaſe by 
dividing acroſs into nearly two equal parts. 

« ] had often ſcen this appearance in various ſpe- 
cics a year or two ago, as 1 found upon looking over 
the minutes I had taken when I made any new obſer- 
vation; but always ſippoſed the animal, when in this 
ſtate, to be in coition. 


« Not hearing, till after M. De Sauſſure left this 


kingdom, from what infuſion he had made his obſer- 
vation; his friend Dr de la Roche of Geneva informed 


me, the latter end of February laſt, that it was from 
hempſced. 


. | ; | 44 
« I Immediately procured hempſeed from different prom an in- 


ſeedſmen in diſtant parts of the town. 


Some of it I ſuſion of 


put into New-River water, ſome into diſtilled water, kcmpſced. 


and ſome I put into very hard pump-water. The re- 
ſult was, that in proportion to the heat of the weather, 
or the warmth in which they were kept, there was an 
appcarance of millions of minute animalcula in all the 
intuſions; and, ſome time after, ſome oval ones made 
their appearance, as at fig. 3. 6c. Theſe were much 
larger than the firſt, whichſtill continued; theſe wriggled 
toand fro in an undulatory motion, turning themſelves 
round very quick all the time that they moved forwards. 


was very attentive to ſee theſe animals divide them- Pie 
ſelves; and at laſt I perceived a few of the appearance themſelves 


45 
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of fig. 3. a, as it is repreſented by the firſt magnifier in twe. 


of Wilſon's microſcope ; but I am ſo well convinced 
by experience that they would ſeparate, that 1 did not 


wait to ſce the operation: however, as the following 


ſketches, which I have drawn from five other ſpecies, 
will very fully explain this extraordinary phenomenon, 


there will be no difficulty in conceiving the manner of 
==. 


the firſt. See fig. 4, 5,6, 7,9. - 


«© The proportion of the number of theſe animals 
which I have obſerved to divide in this manner, to the 


reſt, is ſcarce 1 to 50; ſo that it appears rather to a- 
riſe from hurts received by ſome few animalcula amon 
the many, than to be the nataral manner in which ther 
Kinds of animals multiply; eſpecially if we conſider the 
infinite quantity of young ones which are viſible to us 
through the tranſparent ſkins of their bodies, and even 
the young ones that arc viſible in thoſe young ones 
while in the body of the old ones. 

« But nothing more plainly ſhows them to be zo00- 
phytes than this circumſtance, That when, by acci- 
dent, the extremity of their bodics has been ſhrivelled 
for want of a ſapply of freſh water, the applying more 
freſh water has given motion to the part of the animal 
that was (till alive; by which means, this ſhapelcſs fi- 


gure has continued to live and ſwim to and fro all the 
time it was ſupplied with freſh water. | 


I cannot finiſh this part of my remarks on theſe 
animals, without obſerving, that the excellent Linnæus 
has joined the berve with the vo/vox, one of the anlmal- 


cula infuſoria. The hero is a marine animal, found * 1. 
on our coaſts; of a gelatinous tranſparent nature, and ſcribed. 


of an oval or ſpherical form, about half an inch to an 
inch diameter; divided like a melon into longitudinal 
ribs, each of which is furniſhed with rows of minute 
fins; by means of which, this animal, like the animal- 
cula jufuſoria, can ſwim in all directions with great 

fwiftneſs. 


Animal- 
cule. 


Method of 


ANI 
ſwiſtneſs. In the ſame manner I have ſeen moſt of 
thoſe minute animals move ſo ſwift that we could not 
account for it, without ſuppoſing ſuch a proviſion in na- 
ture, which is really true, but cannot be ſeen till the 
animals grow faint for want of water ; then, if we 
attend, we may with good plaſles plainly diſcover 
them. 

% have lately found ont, by mere accident, a me- 


diſcovering thod to make their fins appear very diſtinaly, eſpeci- 


the fins of 


animal- 
cules. 


bodies. 
kill them by different kinds of ſalts and ſpirits; but 
though they were deſtroyed by this means, their fins 


ally in the larger kind of animalcula, which are com- 
mon to moſt vegetable infuſions ; ſuch as the terebella. 
This has a longiſn body, with a cavity or groove at one 
end, like a gimlet: by applying, then, a {mall ſtalk of 
the horſe-thoe geranium Yor geranium zonale of Lin- 
næus), freſh broken, to a drop of water in which theſe 
animalcula are ſwimming, we ſhall find that they will 
become torpid inſtantly ; contracting themſelves into an 


oblong oval ſhape, with their fins extended like fo 


many briſtles all round their bodies. The fins are in 
length about half the diameter of the middle of their 
Before I diſcovered this expedient, I tricd to 


were ſo contracted, that I could not diſtinguiſh them 
in the leaſt. After lying in this ſtate of torpidity 
for co or three minutes, if a drop of clean water is 
applicd to them, they will recover their ſhape, and 
ſwim about immediately, rendering their fins again in- 
viſible.“ 

Fig. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. repreſent different ſpecies of a- 
nimalcula infuſoria, mentioned by Mr Ellis as belong- 
ing to the genus of volvox of Linnæus. : 

Fig. 3. repreſents the volvox ovalis, or- egg-ſhaped 
volvox ; at (b) and (c) it is expreſſed in its natural 
ſhape ; at (a) the manner in which it becomes two ani- 
mals, by ſeparating acroſs the middle. This was found 
in the infuſion of hempſced ; but is found in other ve- 
getable infuſions, particularly that of tea-ſced, 

Fig. 4. is the volvox torquilla, or wryneck, At (a) 
is repreſented its divided ſtate; at (b) and (c) its na- 


tural ſtate : this is common to moſt vegetable infuſions, 


as is the following. 

Fig. 5. is the volyox volutans, or the roller. At (a) 
the animal is ſeparated, and becomes two diſtinct be- 
ings, cach ſwimming about and e for itſelf; 
this is often the prey of another ſpecies of this genus, 
eſpecially while it is weak by this ſeparation, not being 
ſo active for ſome time till it can recover itſelf, At () 
the animal appears to be hurt on one fide; this impreſ- 
ſion in a little time is ſucceeded by another in the op- 
poſite ſide, as at (b), which ſoon occaſions a diviſion, 
At (d) is the ſide-view, and at (e) the front-view, of 
the natural ſhape of the animal. 

Fig. 6. is the volvox oniſcus, or wood - louſe. At (a) 
is the natural ſhape of it, as it appears full of little 


| hairs both at the head and tail; with thoſe at the head, 


it whirls the water about to draw its prey to it; the 
feet, which are many, are very viſible, but remarkably 
ſo in a ſide-· view at (d). At (b) it is repreſented be- 


ginning to divide; and at (c) the animals are ready 


to part: in this ſtate, as if in exquiſite pain, they 

ſwim round and round, and to and fro, with uncom- 

mon velocity, violently agitated till they get aſunder. 

This was found in an infuſion of different kinds of pine- 

branches. | = 
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Fig. 7. is the volvox terebella, or the gimlet. This is Animal- 


one of tlie largeſt of the kind, and is very viſible to the 
naked eye. It moves along ſwiftly, turning itſelf round 
as it ſwims, juſt as if boring its way. (a) and (b) are 
two views of its natural ſhape, (c) ſhows the manner 
of its dividing. When they are ſeparated, the lower 
animal rolls very awkwardly along, till it gets a groove 
in the upper part. (d) repreſents one of them lying 
torpid, by means of the juice of the horſe-ſhoe gera- 
nium, with its fins extended. This animal is found in 
many infuſions, particularly of graſs or corn. 

Fig. 8. is the volvox vorax, or glutton. This ani- 
mal was found in an infuſion of the Tartarian pine ; it 
varies its ſhape very much, contracting and extending 
its proboſcis, turning it to and fro, in various direc- 
tions, as at a, b, c, d, e. It opens its proboſcis un- 
derneatli the extremity, when it ſeizes its prey. The 
leſs active animals, that have lately been divided, ſuch 


as thoſe at fig. 3. (a), and at fig. 4. (a), ſerve it as 


food, when they come in its way : theſe it ſwallows 
down inſtantly, as it is repreſented at fig. 8. h and i. 
At (f) it is ready to divide, and at (g) it is divided; 
where the hinder-part of the divided animal has got a 


proboſcis or beak, to procure nouriſhment for itſelf, 


and ſoon becomes a diſtinct being from the fore-part. 
Thus we have given as full an account as our limits 

would admit, of the moſt curious kinds of animalcules 

that have hitherto been obſerved. 


ſome of the moſt remarkable hypotheſes which have 
been formed concerning their nature and origin. 


Before the invention of microſcopes, the doctrine of 


We cannot, how- 
ever, diſmiſs this ſubject, without taking notice of 


cule. 
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0M . a 5 Doctrine of 
equivocal generation, both with regard to animals and equivocal 


plants of ſome kinds, was univerſally received: but generation 
this inſtrument ſoon convinced every intelligent perſon, explo 


that thoſe plants which formerly were ſuppoſed to be 


produced by equivocal generation aroſe from ſeeds, 


and the animals, in like manner, from a male and fe- 
male. But as the microſcope threw light upon one 
part of n he it left another involved in darkneſs ; 
for the origin 

matic animals already mentioned, remains as yet as much 
unknown as that of many other kinds was when the doc- 
trine of equivocal generation reigned in full force. 


f the animalcula infuſoria, or of the ſper- 


* - * f 4 
The diſcovery of ſpermatic animalcules was thought Suppoſed 
to throw ſome light on the myſterious affair of gencra- diſcovery 


tion itſelf, and theſe minute creatures were imagined to concerning 
be each of them individuals of the ſame ſpecies with the Seneration. 


parent. Here the infinite number of theſe animalcules 


was an objection, and the difficulty remained as great 
as before; for, as every one of theſe animalcules beho- 
ved to be produced from a male and female, to explain 
their origin by animalcular generation in the ſame man- 
ner, was only explaining generation by itſelf. 
This hypotheſis, therefore, having proved unſatisfac- 


tory, others have been invented. M. Buffon, particu- 
larly, hath invented one, by which he at once annihi- 
lates the whole animalcular world; and in this he hath 
been followed by ſeveral very ingenious philoſophers. 
For a particular account of this, ſo far as it concerns 
generation, we mult refer to that article; but as he ous 
ſuch a particular account of his having examined the 
human ſemen, that we cannot doubt of his accuracy, we 
ſhall here contraſt his account with that of Mr Liewen- 
hoeck already mentioned. ; 

E Having 
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Arimel- IL, prociired the ſeminal veſſels of a man WhO 
euls. died a „violent death, he extracted all the liquor from 
7%, — them while they were ſtill warm ; and having examined 
M. Buffon's 2 drop of it with a double microſcope, it had the ap- 
experiments pearance fig. 9. Large filaments appeared, which in 
on the hu- ſome places ſpread ot into branches, and in others iu- 
man ſemen. termingled with one another. Theſe filaments clearly 
appeared io be agitated by an internal undulatory mo- 

tion, like hollow tubes, which contained ſome moving 
ſubſtance. He ſaw diſtinctly this appearance changed 

ſor that fig. 10. Two of theſe filaments, which were 

joined longitudinally, gradually ſeparated from each 

other in the middle, alternately approaching and re- 

ceding, like two tenſe cords fixed by the ends, and 

drawn aſunder in the middle. Theſe filaments were 

compoſed of globulcs that touched one another, and re- 
n a chaplet of heads. Aſter this, he obſcryed 
the filaments {.velled in ſeveral places, and perceived 
ſmall globular bodies iſſue from the ſwelled parts, which 
had a vibratory motion like a pendulum. Thete ſmall 


bolies were attached to the filaments by ſmall threads, 


which gradually lengthened as the bodies moved. At 
laſt, the ſmall bodies detached themſelves entirely from 
the filaments, drawing after them the ſmall thread, 


which looked like a tail. When a drop of the ſeminal 


1iquor was dilated, theſe ſmall bodies moved in all di- 
rections very briſkly; and had he not ſeen them ſepa- 
rate themſelves from the filaments, he would, he ſays, 
have thought them to be animals. The ſeminal matter 
was at firſt too thick, but gradually became more fluid; 
and, in proportion as its fluidity increaſed, the filaments 
diſappeared, but the ſmall bodies became exceedingly 
numerous, Each of them had a long thread or tail at- 
tached to it, from which it evidently endeavoured to 
get free. Their progreſſive motion was extremely flow, 
during which they vibrated to the right and left, and 
at cach vibration they had a rolling unſteady motion, 
in a vertical direction. | 
At the end of two or three hours, the ſeminal matter 
becoming ſtill more fluid, a greater number of theſe 
moving bodies appeared. They were then more free of 
incumbrances; their tails were ſhorter ; their progreſſive 
motion was more direct, and their horizontal motion 
greatly diminiſhed. In five or ſix hours, the liquor had 
acquired almoſt all the fluidity it could acquire, without 
being decompoſed. Moſt of the ſmall bodies were now 
diſengaged from their threads; their figure was oval. 
They moved forward with conſiderable quickneſs, and, 
by their irregular motions backward and forward, they 
had now more than ever the appearance of animals, 
Thoſe that had tails adhering to them, ſeemed to have 
leſs vivacity than the others; and of thoſe that had no 
tails, ſome altered both their figure and their ſize. In 
twelve hours, the liquor had depoſited at the bottom of 
the vial a kind of aſh-coloured gelatinous ſubſtance, 
and the fluid at top was almoſt as tranſparent as water, 
The little bodies being now entirely freed from their 
threads, moved with great agility, and ſome of them 
turned round their centres. They alſo often changed 
their figures, from oval becoming round, and often 
breaking intoſmaller ones. Their activity always increa- 
ſed as their ſize diminiſhed, In 24 hours, the liquor had 
depolited a greater quantity of gelatinous matter, which, 


being with ſome difficulty diluted in water, exhibited - 
an appearance ſomewhat reſembling lace, In the clear 
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ſemen itſelf only a few ſmall bodies were now / ſeen mo- N 
cu 
— — 


ving; nic xi day, theſe were ſtill farther diminiſhed ; aud 
after this nothing was to be ſcen but gobules, without 
the leaſt appearance ef motion, Moſt of the above- 
mentioned appearances are ſhown fig. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16. Fig. 17. and 18. repreſent an appearance 
of the globules in another experiment, in which they 
arranged themſelves in troops, and paſſed very quickly 
over the ficld of the microſcope. In this experiment 
they were found to proceed from a ſmall quantity of 
gelatinous mucilage. 

From theſe experiments, M. Buffon concludes, that 
what have been called ſpermatic animals, are not crea- 
tures really endowed with life, but ſomething proper 
to com poſe a living creature; and he diſiinguiſhes them 
by the name of organic particles, The ſame individual 
kinds of animals he declares he has found in the flaids 
ſeparated from the ovaria of females; and for the truth 
of this appeals to the teſtimony of Mr Needham, who 
was an cye witneſs of his experiments. He alſo brings 


an additional proof of his doctrine from Mr Needham's Need 


1 
ham's 


_ obſervations on the milt of the ca/mar, a ſpecics of cut- exper- 


tle-fiſh. Here the ſpermatic animals, at leaſt what iments op 
have the only appearance of life, are vaſtly larger than the milt 
in any other creature, ſo as to be plainly viſible to the che calmar. 


naked eye. When magnified, they appear as at fig. 19. 
and 20. 4. Their firſt appearance is at fig. 19. aand 6, 
when they reſemble ſprings incloſed in a tranſparent 
cale, Theſe ſprings were equally perfect at firſt as af- 
terwards; only in time they contracted themſelves, and 
became like a kind of ſcrew. The head of the caſe is 
a ſpecies of valve which opens outward, and through 


which every thing within may be forced out. It con- 


tains, beſides, another valve 6, a little barrel c, and a 
ſpongy ſubſtance de, Thus the whole machine con- 
liſts of an outer tranſparent cartilaginous caſe a, the ſu- 
perior extremity of which is terminated by a round 
head formed by the caſe iilelf, and performs the office 
of a valve. This external caſe contains a tranſparent 
tube; which includes the ſpring, a piſton or valve, a 


little barrel, and a ſpongy ſubſtance, The ſcrew oc- 


cupies the ſuperior part of the tube and caſe, the piſton 
and barrel are ſituated in the middle, and the ſpongy 
ſubſtance occupics the inferior part, Theſe machines 
pump the liquor of the milt ; the ſpongy ſubſtance is 
full of this liquor; and before the animal ſpawns, the 
whole milt is only a congeries of theſe bodies which 
have ſucked up all the liquor of it. Whenever theſe 
ſmall machines are taken out of the body of the ani- 
mal, and pnt in water, or expoſcd to the air, they be- 
gin to act, as repreſented fig. 19. and 20; the ſpring 
mounts up, and is followed by the piſton, the barrel, 
and the ſpongy ſubſtance which contains the liquor ; 
and, as ſoon as the ſpring and the tube in which it is 


contained begin to iſſue our of the caſe, the ſprin 


plaits, and the whole internal apparatus moves, till the 
ſpring, the piſton, and the barrel, have entirely eſcaped 
rom the caſe, When this is effected, all the reſt in- 
ſtantly follow, and the milty liquor which had been 


pumped in, and confined in the ſpongy ſubſtance, runs 
out throngh the barrel. 


milt of 


Fig. 20, 
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According to this account, the milt of the calmar Concluſion 
contains no animalcnles ; and therefore we may from againſt the 
analogy conclude, that the ſmall moving bodies which exiſtence of 
arc to be ſcen in the ſemen of other animals, are not animalcules 


really 
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really creatures endowed with life. M. Buffon extends 
the analogy ſtill further; and concludes, that all the 
moving bodies which are to be found in the infuſions ei- 
ther of animal or vegetable ſubſtances are of a ſimilar 
nature. To diſcover (ſays he) whether all the parts 
of animals, and all the ſeeds of plants, contained mov- 
ing organic particles, I made infuſions of the fleſh of 
ditferent animals, and of the ſeeds of more than 20 dif- 
ferent ſpecics of vegetables; and after remaining ſome 
days in cloſe glaſſes, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing organic 
moving particles in all of them. In ſome they appeared 


ſooner, in others later ; ſome preſerved their motions 


for months, and others ſoon loſt it. Some at firſt produc- 
ed large moving plobulcs reſembling animals, which 
changed their figure, ſplit, and became gradually ſmall- 
cr. Others produced only ſmall globules, whoſe motions 
were extremely rapid ; and others produced filaments, 


which grew longer, ſeemed to vegetate, and then 


ſwelled and poured forth torrents of moving globules.“ 

This laſt obſeryation gave riſe to a new ſyſtem. Ba- 
ron Munchanſen, perceiving that the laſt mentioned 
moving globules, after moving for ſome time, began 
again to vegetate, concluded that they were firſt ani- 
mals and then plants.—This ſtrange hypotheſis Mr El- 
lis has overturned in the paper already quoted ; in 
which he aſſerts, that they are no other than the ſceds 
of that genus of fungi called nuucor or monldineſs, and 
that their motion is owing to numbers of minute ani- 
malcules attacking them tor food. © Having (ſays he), 
at the requeſt of Dr Linnæus, made ſeveral experiments 
on the infuſion of muſhrooms in water, in order to prove 
the theory of Baron Munchanſen, that their ſeeds are 
firſt animals, and then plants (which he takes notice of 
in his ſyſtem of Nature, p. 1326, under the genus of 
chaos, by the name of chass anger ve ſeminum), it 
appeared evidently, that the ſeeds were put into mo- 


tion by very minute animalcules, which proceeded from 


the putrefaction of the muſhroom : for, by pecking at 
theſe ſeeds, which are reddiſh, light, round bodies, 
they moved them about with great agility in a variety 
of directions; while the little animals themſelves were 
ſcarce viſible, till the food they had caten had diſco- 
vered them. The ſatisfaction I received from clearing 
up this point, led ine into many other curious and in- 
tereſting experiments. 

The ingenious Mr Needham ſuppoſes theſe little 
tranſparent ramified filaments, and jointed or coralloid 


bodies, which the microſcope diſcovers to us on the 


ſurface of moſt animal and vegetable infuſions when they 
become putrid, to be zoophytes, or branched animals: 
bat to me they appear, after a careful ſcrutiny with the 
beſt plaſſes, to be of that genus of fungi called ror, 
or mouldineſs ; many of which Michelius has figured, 
and Linnzus has accurately deſcribed. | 
«« Their vegetation is ſo amazingly quick, that they 
may be perceived in the microſcope even to grow and 
feed under the eye of the obſerver. | 
«© Mr Necdham has pointed out to us a ſpecies that 
is very remarkable for its parts of fructification. (See 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlv. tab. 5. fig. 3. a, 
A.). This, he ſays, proceeded from an infuſion of 
ruiſed wheat. | 
« Thaveſeenthe ſame ſpecics ariſe from the body of 
a dead fly, which was become putrid by lying floating 
tor ſome time in a glaſs of water, where ſome flowers 


- 
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had been in the month of Auguſt 1768. This ſpecies 
of mucor ſends forth a maſs of tranſparent filamentous 
roots; from whence ariſe hollow items, that ſupport 
little oblong oval ſeed-veſſels, with a hole on the top 
of each. From theſe I could plainly ſee minute globu- 
lar ſeeds iſſue forth in great abundance with an elaſtic 
force, and turn about in the water as if they were ani- 
mated. 7 | 
Continuing to view them with ſome attention, I 
could juſt diſcover that the putrid water which ſur- 
rounded them was full of the minuteſt animalcula; and 
that theſe lirtle creatures began to attack the ſeeds of 


the mucor for food, as I have obſerved before in the 


experiment on the ſceds of the larger kind of fungi or 
muſhrooms. This new motion continued the appear- 
ance of their being alive for ſome time Jonger : but, 
ſoon after many of them aroſe to the ſurface of the 


water, remaining there without motion; and a ſucceſ- 
ſion of them afterwards coming vp, they united toge- 


ther in little thin maſles, and floated to the edge of the 
water, remaining there quite inactive during the time 
of obſervation. . 

As this diſcovery cleared up many doubts which 
I had reccived from reading Mr Needham's learned diſ- 


ſertation, I put into the glaſs ſeveral other dead flies, 


by which means this ſpecies of mucor was propagated 
ſo plentifully, as to give me an opportunity of fre- 
quently trying the ſame experiment to my full ſatis- 
faction. 


Laſtly, Theſe jointed coralloid bodies, which Mr 


Needham calls chapl/ets and pearl necklaces, I have ſeen 


Anim al- 


cvle. 
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frequently very diſtinctly. Theſe appear not only on 


an infuſion of bruiſed wheat when it becomes putrid, 


but on moſt other bodies when then they throw up a viſ- 


cid ſcum and are in a ſtate of putrefaction. Theſe, then, 
are evidently no more than the moſt common mucor, 
the ſeeds of which are every where floating in the air; 
and bodies in this ſtate afford them a natural proper ſoil 
to grow upon. 
tranſparent ramified roots into the moiſture which they 
float upon ; and from the upper part of the ſcum, their 
Jointed coralloid branches riſe full of ſced into little 
grove-like figures. When a ſmall portion of theſe 
branches and ſceds are put into a dropof the ſame putrid 
water upon which the ſcum floats, many of theſe millions 


of little animalcula with which it abounds, immediately 


ſeize them as food, and turn them about with a variety 
of motions, as in the experiments on the ſceds of the 
common muſhrooms, either ſingly, or twoor three ſeeds 


connected together; anſwering exactly ro Mr Necd- 


ham's deſcription, but evidently without any motion of 
their own, and conſcquently not animated.“ 2 
M. Buffon, however, is not content with denying life 
only to thoſe beings where the ſigns of it are the moſt 
equivocal ;* but includes in the ſame rank of organic 
particles, almoſt every animal too ſmall to be diſcover- 
cd by the naked eye, and even ſome of thoſe whoſe mo- 
tions are evidently perceptible to the eye. © Al- 
moſt all microſcopic animals (ſays he), are of the 
ſame nature with the moving bodies in the ſeminal 
fluids and infuſions of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. 
The cels in paſte, in vinegar, &c. are all of the ſame 
nature, and derived from the ſame origin, There are, 
perhaps, as many beings that either live or vegetate, 
produced by a fortuitous aſſemblage of organic parti- 
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Here they ſend downwards their fine 
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bers, which are at firſt a kind of animals, then be- 
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cles, as by a conſtant and ſucceſſive generation. Some 
of them, as thoſe of the calmar, are only a kind of ma- 
chincs, which, though exceedingly ſumple, are very 
ative, Others, as tlie ſpermatic animalcules, ſeem to 
imitate the moyernents of animals, Others reſemble 
vegetables in their manner of growth and extenſion, 
There arc others, as thoſe of blighted wheat, which 
at pleaſure can be made elternately either to live or 
die, and it is difficult to know to what they ſhould be 
compared. There are ſtill others, and in great num- 


come a ſpecies of vegetables, and again return alter- 


nately to their vegetable ſtate. The cels in paſte have 
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no other origin than the union of the organic particles of 
the moſt eſſential part of the grain. Ihe firſt cels that 
appear are certainly not produced by other eels; but 
though they are not propagated themſclves they fail not 
to engender other "m"_ ecls. By cutting them with the 
point of a lancct, we diſcover ſmaller eels iſſuing in 
preat numbers out of their bodies, The body of this a- 
nimal ſeems to be only a ſheath or lac, containing a 
multitude of ſmaller animals, which perhaps arc other 
ſheaths of the ſame Kind, in which the organic matter 
is aſſimilated into the form of ecls.” | 
Though we can by no means pretend to account for 
tlic appearance of theſe animalcules, yet we cannot help 


obſerving, that our ignorance of the cauſe of any phe- 
nomenon is no argument againſt its exiſtence. Though 


We are not able to account in a ſatisfactory manner for 
the origin of the native Americans, we ſuppoſe M. 
Butfon himſelf would reckon it abſurd to maintain that 
the Spaniards on their arrival there found only organic 
particles moving, about in diſorder, The calc is the 
very ſame with the cels in paſte, They are excceding- 
ly minute in compariſon with us; but with the ſolar 
microſcope, Mr Baker has made them aſſume a more 
reſpectable appearance, fo as to have a diameter of an 
inch and an half, or two inches, and a length propor- 
tionable, They ſwam up and down very briſkly ; the 
motion of their inteſtines was plainly viſible; when the 
water dried up, they died with apparent agonies, and 
their months gaped very wide. Were we to find acrea- 


ture of the {1ze of this magniſicd cel, gaſping in a place 


where water had lately been, we certainly would ne- 
ver conclude it to be an organic particle, or a fortuitous 
allemblage of them; but a fiſh, Why then ſhould we 
conclude otherwiſe with regard to the ec] while in its 
natural Rate, than that it is a little fiſh ? In reaſoning on 
this ſubject, we ought always to remember, that, how- 
ever eſlential the diſtinction of bodies into great and 
ſmall may appear to us they are not ſo to the Deity ; 


with whom, as Mr Baker well expreſſes himſelf, « an 
atom is as a world, and a world but as an atom.” — 


Were the Deity to exert his power for a little, and 
give a natural philoſopher a view of a quantity of paſte 
hlled with ecls, from each of whoſe bodies the light 
was reflected as when it paſſes through a ſolar microſ- 
cope ; inſtead of imagining them organic particles, the 
paſte would appear like a little mountain, he would 
probably look npon the whole as a monſtrous aſſemblage 
of ſerpents, and be afraid to come near them. Where- 
ever, therefore, we diſcover beings to appearance en- 
dowed with the principle of ſelf-preſcrvation, or what- 
ever elſe we make the characteriſtic of animals, nei- 
ther tlic Imallneſs of their ſize, nor the impoſſibility of 
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our knowing how they come there, ought to cauſe us 
doubt of their * really animated. At the ſame 
time, it muſt alſo be remembered, that motion is not 
always a characteriſtic of animal life, even though 
the moving bodies ſhould avoid one another, or any 
ſeeming obſtacle placed in their way, We know, that 
inanimate bodies, when electrified, will avoid others 
endowed with an clectricity of the ſame kind, and ad- 
here to thoſe which have the oppolite one. As we are 
by no means acquainted with the utmoſt powers of 
electricity, but on the contrary, from what we do 
know of it have all the reaſon in the world to conclude 
that jt can produce effects utterly beyond our compre- 
henſion, it is impoſſible for us to know what ſnare it 
may have in producing the motions obſerved in vege- 
table infuſions, or in the ſemen of animals.—-We may 
alſo further obſerve, that though in Mr Ellis's experi- 
ment of the boiled potatoe he took it for granted that 
every ſeed of animal life would be deſtroyed by the 
boiling water, yet even this cannot be proved; nay, 
on the contrary, it hath bcen proved by undeniable ex- 
periments, that the human body itſelf hath endured 
a heat of 240 degrees of Fahrenheit (28 degrees above 
that of boiling. water) without injury. The eggs of 
theſe animalcula might therefore be ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt the heat hitherto uſed in Mr Ellis's or any other 
experiment. 

A conſiderable objection to the exiſtence of animal- 
cules in the ſemen or any other part of animal bodies, 
muſt ariſe from the total excluſion of air which is found 
ſo neceilary to the life of larger animals. Some inſtan- 
ces, however, have been obſerved of large animals 
being found in ſuch ſituations as they could not poſſibly 
have enjoyed the leaſt benefit from the air for a great 
number of years; and in this ſtate they have not only 
lived, but lived much longer than they would other- 


wiſe have done. 


In Toulon harbour and the road, are found ſolid hard 
ſtones, and perfectly entire; containing, in different 


cells, ſccluded from all communication with the air, 


ſeveral living ſhell-fiſn, of an exquiſite taſte, called 
Datly/i, i. e. Dates: to come at theſe fiſh, the ſtones 
arc broken with manls. | 
conia, in the Adriatic, are ſtones uſually weighing a- 
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Alſo, along the coaſt of An- 


bout 50 pounds, and ſometimes even more; the outſide 


rugged and eaſily broken, but the inſide ſo hard, as to 
require a ſtrong arm and an iron maul to break them: 
within them, and in ſeparate niches, are found ſmall 
ſhell-fiſh, quite alive, and very palatable, called Soleres 
or Cappe lunghe. Theſe facts are atteſted by Gaſſendi, 
Blondel, Mayol, the learned bithop of Sulturara, and 
more particularly by Aldrovandi a phyſician of Bologna. 
The two latter ſpeak of it as a common fact which 
they themſelves ſaw. 

In the volume for 1719, of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, is the following paſſage : 

In the foot of an elm, of the bigneſs of a pretty 
corpulent man, three or four ſcet above the root, and 
exactly in the centre, has been found a live toad, mid- 
dle ſized, but lean, and filling np the whole vacant 
ſpace : no ſooner was a paſſage opened, by ſplitting the 
wood, than it ſcuttled away very haſtily: a more firm 
and ſound elm never grew; ſo that the toad cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have got into it. The egg whence it was 
formed, mult, by ſome very ſingular accident, have 

been 
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creature had lived without air, feeding on the ſubſtance 


ot the tree, and growing only as the tree grew. This 
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out or to have got in. 


is atteſted by Mr Hubert, profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Caen.“ 

The volume for the year 1731 has a ſimilar obſer- 
vation, expreiſed in theſe words: 

« In 1719, We gave an account of a fact, which, 
tbough improbable, was well atteſted ; that a toad had 
been found living and growing in the ſtem of a mid- 
dling elm, without any way for the creature to come 
M. Seigne, of Nantes, lays be- 
fore the academy a fact juſt of the very ſame nature, 
except that, inſtcad of an eim, it was an oak, and lar- 
ger than the elm, which ſtall 2 es the wonder. He 
judges, by the time requiſite for the growth of the 
oak, that the toad muſt have ſubſiſted in it, without 
air, or any adventitious aliment, during 80 or 100 
years. M. Seigne ſecins to have known nothing of the 
fact in 1719.” | 

With the two foregoing may be claſſed a narrative 
of Ambroſe Pare chief ſurgeon to Henry III. king of 


France, who, being a very ſenſible writer, relates the 


following fact, of which he was an eye witneſs : 
% Being (ſays he) at my ſeat, near the village of 
Mendon, and over-looking a quarry-man whom 1 had 


ſet to break ſome very large and hard ſtones ; in the 


middle of one we found a huge toad, full of life, and 
without any viſible aperture by which it could get there. 
I began to wonder how it received birth, had grown 
and lived ; but the labourer told me, it was not the 
firſt time he had met with a toad, and the like creatures, 
within huge blocks of ſtones and no viſible opening or 
fiſure.”? | = 
Obſervations of living toads, found in very hard 
and entire ſtones, occur in ſeveral authors, particularly 
Baptiſt Fulgoſa doge of Genoa, the famous plhyſi- 
cians Agricola and Horſtius, and lord Verulam: others 
give very ſpecious accounts of ſnakes, frogs, crabs, and 
lobſters, being found alive, incloſed within blocks of 
marble, rocks, and large ſtones. 5 | 
An inſtance ſimilar to theſe, of the truth of which 


we have no reaſon to doubt, was obſerved in England 


in the year 1773, where a large toad was found in 
the middle of a piece of coal having not the leaſt viſible 
crack or fiſſure. 


Upon the whole, therefore, though philoſophers are 


The ſubjec not yet able to diſcover how theſe minute creatures 


ſtill ob- 
ſcure. 


are produced; yet, that there really are animals much 
ſmaller than what we can diſcern with our naked eye, 
ſeems to be indiſputable. The ſubject, however, is {till 
evidently obſcure, and will no doubt require the ut- 
moſt attention of philoſophers, as well as further im- 
provements in the conſtruction of microſcopes, fully to 
inveſtigate it. | 
Animalcula are ſaid to be the cauſe of various diſ- 
orders. The itch, from ſeveral experiments, is affirm- 
ed to be a diſorder ariſing from the irritations of a ſpe- 


cies of animalcula found in the puſtules of that ail- 
ment; whence the communication of it by contact from 


one to another is eaſily conceived, as alſo the reaſon of 
the cure being effected by cutaneous applications. On 
this foundation ſome have attributed the ſmall-pox 
and meaſles, and infectious diſeaſes; others the epilep- 
ly, &c. to animalcules. Langius gocs farther, and 
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pretends to reduce all diſcaſes in general to the ſame 
principle. A late writer at Paris, who aſſumed the 
title of an Enplith phytician, has done more. Be not 
only accounts tor all diſcaſes, but for the operations of 
all medicines, from the hypotheſis of animalcules. He 
has peculiar animals for every diſeaſe ; ſcorbatic ani- 
malcules, podagrical animalcules, variolous animalcules, 
&c. all at his ſervice. Journ. des Sgav. tom. IXXXIi. 
P. 535, &c. : | 
But as moſt diſcoveries in natural philoſophy have 
laid a foundation for the warm imaginations of ſome 
men to form viſionary theories, to the great prejudice 
of real knowledge; ſo thoſe relating to animalcula have 
been drawn in, however improperly, to ſupport the 
moſt whimſical and chimerical ſyſtems, 
AXIMALCULES Inviſible.Naturaliſts ſuppoſe another 
ſpecies or order of inviſible animalcules, viz. ſuch as c 


ſcape the cognizance even of the beſt microſcopes, and 
give many probable conjectures in relation to them. 


Reaſon and analogy give ſome ſupport to the exiſtence 
of infinite imperceptible animalcules. The naked eye, 
ſay ſome, takes in from the elephant to the mite; but 
there commences a new order reſerved only for the mi- 
croſcope, which comprehends all theſe from the mite 


to thoſe 27 millions of times ſmaller ; and this order 


cannot be yet ſaid to be exhauſted, if the microſcope 
be not arrived at its laſt perfection. See further on 
this ſubject the article MicRoscorx. 
ANIMATED, or ANIMATE, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes ſomething endowed with animal life. It alſo 
imports a thing to be impregnated with vermin or ani- 
malcules. | 
 AnimareD Horſe-hairs. See HorsE-Hairs. 
ANIMATION flignitiecs the informing an animal 


body with a ſoul.— The different hypotheſes of phyſi- 
cians and philoſophers, concerning the time of anima- 


tion, have had their influence on the penal laws made 
againſt artificial abortions ; it having been made capital 
to procure miſcarriage in the one ſtate, while in the 
other it was only deemed a venial crime. The empe- 
ror Charles V. by a conſtitution publiſhed in 1532, put 
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the matter on another footing ; inſtead of the diſtinc- 


tion of an animated and unanimated foetus, he iutro- 
duced that of vital and non-vital foetns, as a thing 


of more obvious and caſy deciſion, and not depending 


on any ſyſtem cither of creation, traduction, or infu- 
ſion, Accordingly a fœtus is ſaid, in a legal ſenſe, 
to be animated, when it is perceived to ſtir in the 
womb ; which uſually happens about the middle of the 
term of geſtation, 


ANIME, in heraldry, a term uſed when the eyes of 


a rapacious creature are borne of a different tincture 
from the creature itſelf, | 

ANIME, a reſin exſuding from the trunk of a large 
American tree, called by Piſo jetaiba, by the Indians 
courbaril, (a ſpecies of HYMEN KA). This reſin is of 
a tranſparent amber colour, a light agreeable ſmell, and 
little or no taſte. 
readily, in rectified ſpirit of wine; the impuritics, 
which are often in large quantity, remaining behind, 
The Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime in fumiga- 
tions for pains and aches proceeding from a cold cauſe: 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, made uſe of for any medi- 
cinal purpoſes, 

ANIMETTA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 


notes 


It diſſolves entirely, but not very 
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Aninge notes the cloth wherey ith the cup of the euchariſt is 
{ chireted. 5 
© Ws ANINGA, in commerce, a root which grows in the 
Antilles iſlauds, and is pretty much like the China 
plant, It is uſed by ſigar-bakers for refining the 
14727, 

AN job, a province and duchy of France, bounded 
on the caſt by Touraine, on the ſouth by Poictou, on 
the weſt by Bretagne, and on the north by Maine. It 
i4 70 miles in length, and in breadth 60. Through this 
province run five navigable rivers : the Loire, which 
divides it into 1wo parts; the Vienne, the Toue, the 
Maienne, and the Sartc. | | 

The air is temperate, and the country agreeably di- 
verſificd with hills and meadows. There are 33 foreſts 
of oxk-trees mixed with beech. The country produces 
wlite- wine, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peaſe, beans, flax, 
hemp, walnats, and ſome cheſnuts. In Lower Anjou 
they make cyder. There are fruit-trees of all kinds, 
and paſture proper for horſes, The greateſt riches of 
the province conſiſt in cows, oxen, and ſheep. There 
are ſeveral coal and iron mines ; and yet there are bot 
tio forges in the whole province, There are quarries 


of marble and of ſlate ; as well as quarries of white 
lone, proper for building, on the ſide of the river Loire, 


Here are alſo ſeveral ſaltpetre-works and ſome glaſs- 
houſes, The remarkable towns, beſides Angers the ca- 
pital, are Saumur, Briſac, Pons de Cea, La Fleche, 
and Beaufort. ” 

ANIO, (Cicero, Horace, Priſcian); AxiEx, (Sta- 
tius) ; now i Teverone : a river of Italy, which falls 
into the Tiber, three miles to the north of Rome, not 
far from Antemnæ. It riſcs in a mountain near Tre- 
ba, (Pliny) ; and, running through the country of the 
A.quiculi, or Aqui, it afterwards ſeparated the Latins 
from the Sabines; but nearer its mouth, or confluence, 
it had the Sabines on each ſide, It forms three bean- 
tiful lakes in its courſe, (Pliny). In the territories of 
Tibur it falls from a great height, and there forms a 
very rapid cataract ; hence the epithet preceps, and 
hence the ſteam cauſed by its fall, (Horace). Auicnus 
is the epithet formed from it, (Virgil, Propertius): 
Aniznus is alſo the god of the river, (Propertius, Sta- 
tits). 

ANISUM, or An1sE. Sce PIMPINETLI.A. 

ANKER, a liquid meaſire at Amſterdam. It con- 
tains about 32 gallons Engliſh meaſure. | 

ANKLE, in anatomy, the joint which connects the 
foot to the leg.—We have an account of the menſes 
being regularly evacuated at an ulcer of the ankle, 
Edin, Med. bf. vol. iii. art. 29. 

ANN, or Ax NAT, in Scots law, is half a year's ſti- 
pend, which the law gives to the execntors of Miniſters 
of the church of Scotland, over and above what was 
duc to the miniſter him{elf, for his incumbency. 

ANNA, one of the three principalitics into which 
Arabia deſerta 1s divided, | | . 

ANNA, one of the chief cities of the above principa- 
lity, and formerly a famed mart-town, is ſituated in 
Lat. 33. 57. and E. Long. 42. 10. on the river Eu- 
phratcs, in a fruitful and pleaſant foil. It has two 
ſtreets, which are divided by the river, That oa the 
Meſopotamia ſide is abont two miles long, but thinly 
peopled, and by none but tradeſmen ; that on the op- 
polite ſide is about ſiæx miles in length, and it is there 


1 


oranges, citrons, quinces, figs, dates, pomegranates, 


ANN 
that the principal inhabitants of the city dwell, Every Anna 
houſe has ſome ground belonging to it; and theſe | 
grounds are loaded with noble fruit-trees, as lemons, , Annan. 
olives, ail very large and in preat plenty. Some of 
the flat grounds are ſown with corn and other grain, 
which yields likewiſe a conſiderable crop. This city 15 
the common rendezvous of all the robbers that infeſt 
the country, and from which they diſperſe themſelves 
into all parts of th: Deſart. Here they meet to con- 
ſult; here they hold their grand council, and deliberate 
where to rob next with ſucceſs. It is with great dif- 
ficulty that the Turkiſh aga, and the janiſſaries, who 
are kept here, can levy the tribute impoſed by the 
Turks on all the commodities carried through this 
city, which is one of the great thorough-fares for the 
paſſing of the caravans that go to and from Aleppo, 
Tripoli, Damaſcus, Bagdad, and ſome other parts of 
the Turkiſh empire. 1 1 
Aud Comnena. See Coux ERA. 
ANNABON. See AN NOBBOR. | 
ANNALE, in the Church of Rome, a term applied 
to the maſſes celebrated for the dead during a whole 
year. r 
ANNALIS cravus, the nail which the Prætor, 


_ Conſul, or Diftator, drove into the wall of Jupiter's 


temple annually upon the Ides of September, to ſhow 
the number of years. But this cuſtom was ſuperſeded 


by reckoning years by conſulſhips. The ceremony 
was ſometimes performed to avert the plague, &c. 


ANNALS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of hi- 
ſtory, Which relates events in the chronological order 
wherein they happened. They differ from perfect hi- 
ſtory in this, that annals are but a bare relation of what 
paſles every year, as a journal is of what paſſes every 
day ; whereas hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions 
themſclves, but alſo the cauſes, motives, and ſprings of 
actions. Annals require nothing but brevity ; hiſtory 


demands ornament,—Cicero informs ns of the origin 
of annals. Topreſerve the memory of events, the Pen- 


tifzx Maximus, ſays he, wrote what paſſed cach year, 
and expoſed it on tables in his own houſe, where every 
one was at liberty to read; this they called ann ales 


maxim; and hence the writers who imitated this ſim- 


ple method of narrating facts were called annaliſis. 
ANNAN, the capital of Annandale, a diviſion of 
Dumfriesſhire in Scotland; a ſmall town, containing 
500 or 600 inhabitants, and ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, in W. Long. 3®. N. Lat. 54. 40. This 
place, which js a royal borongh, has ſome trade in wine, 
and exports annually between 20 and 20,000 Win- 
cheſter buſhels (10 and 15,000 bolls) of corn. Veſſels 
of about 250 tons can come within half a mile of the 
town; and of 60, as high as the bridge; which con- 
ſiſts of five arches, defended by a gateway. A fabric 
for carding and ſpinning of cotton has Jately been 
erected, and the town begins to increaſe, Here was 
formerly a caſtle; which was built by the Bruces after 
they became lords of Annandale. Upon the death of 
David II. the ſon of King Robert, in 1377, this caſtle 
(Lochmaben), and the lordihip of Annandale, came to 
Thomas Randolf Earls of Murray, and went with his 
ſiſter Apnes to the Dunbars, Earls of March : after 
their forfeiture it went to the Douglaſſes, Who alſo, | 
loſt it by the famc fate; and then having come to . 
| Alex- 
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Annan. Alexander Duke of Albany, he, for rebelling againſt to the ehurch of that kingdom. In the latter end of Annand 
Annand. his brother King James III. and plundering the fair of the year 1663, he was inſtithted to the tolbooth church Annapolis. 
——— Lochmaben in 1494, was alſo forfeit. Since which at Edinburgh, and from thence was removed ſome 


time it continued in the hands of the King, and be- 
came the great key of the welt border. 

The ſtewarty or diſtrict of Annandale, of which 
Lochmaben caſtle was the chief fortalice, is a fertile 
vale, 24 miles long and about 14 miles broad: from 
its vicinity to England, and the continual incurſions 
and predatory wars of the borderers, the greateſt part 
of it was uncultivated and common: but ſince the be- 
ginning of tlie preſent century, or rather within the 
laſt thirty years, all theſe waites and commons have 
been divided and brovght into cultare, and the country 
has aſſumed a new appearance; which may be aſcribed 
not only io the divition of the commons, but likewiſe 
to the improvement made in the roads, and particular- 
ly in the great weſtern road from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don by Moffat, Gratney, and Carlylle, running through 
this vale, and carried on by ſome gentlemen of the 
country, after they had obtained an act of parliament 
for levying a toll to defray the expence of making and 
keeping it in repair. 

Annandale formed a part of the Roman province of 
Valentia ; and Severus's wall ending here, it abounds 
with Roman {tations and antiquitics. The camps at 
Birrens in Middlebie, and on the hill of Burnſwork, 
are ſtill entire, and their form is preſerved ; and the 
traces and remains of a military road are now vitble in 
different parts of the country. The ruins of the houſe 
or caſtle of Auchincaſs, in the ncighbourhood of Mof- 
fat, once the ſeat of that potent baron, Thomas Ran- 
_ dolph, Earl of Murray, Lord of Annandale, and Re- 


gent of Scotland, in the minority of David II. covers 


above an acre of ground, and even now conveys an idea 
of the plan and ſtrength of the building. The ancient 
caſtle of Comlongan formerly belonging io the Mur- 
rays, Earls of Annandale, and now to Lord Stormont, 
is ſtill in a tolerable ſtate of preſervation ; but except 
this caſtle and that of Hoddom, moſt of the other old 
fortalices and towers are now taken down, or in ruins. 
Annandale is a marquiſate belonging to the John- 
ſtons, and the chief of the name. = 
_ ANNAND (William), dean of Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, the ſon of William Annand miniſter of Air, 
was born at Air in 1633. Five years after, his 
father was obliged to quit Scotland with his family, 
on account of their loyalty to the king, and adhe- 
rence to the epiſcopal government eſtabliſhed by law 
in that country. In 1651, young Annand was ad- 
mitted a fcholar in Univerſity college in Oxford ; and 
though he was put under the care of a preſbyterian 
tutor, yet he took all occaſions to be preſent at the 
ſermons preached by the loyal divines in and near Ox- 
ford. In 1656, being then bachelor of arts, he re- 
ceived holy orders from the hands of Dr Thomas Ful- 
war, biſhop of Ardfert or Kerry in Ireland, and was 
appointed preacher at Weſton on the green ncar Bi- 
ceſter in Oxfordſhire, where he met with great en- 
couragement from Sir Francis Norris lord of that 
manor. After he had taken his degree of maſter of 


arts, he was preſented to the vicarage of Leighton- 


Buzzard in Bedfordſhire ; where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his cdifying manner of preaching, till 1662, 
when he went into Scotland, in quality of chaplain to 
John Earl of Middleton the king's high-commiſſioner 


years after to the trone church of that city, which js 
likewiſe a prebend. In April 1676, he was nomi- 
nated by the king to the deanery of Edinburgh ; and 
in 1635, he commenced Doctor of Divinity in the 
univerſity of St Andrew's. He wrote, 1. Fides Ca- 
tholica, or The Doctrine of the Catholic Church in 
eighteen grand Ordinances, referring to the word, ſa- 
craments, and prayer, in purity, number, and nature, 
catholically maintained, and publicly tanght againſt he- 
ritics of all ſorts. Lond. 1661-2, 4to, 2. Solutions 
of many proper and profitable queſtions, ſuitable to the 
nature of each Ordinance, &c. printed with the Fides 
Catholica. 3. Panem Quctidianem; or A ſhort Dil- 
courſe tending to prove the legality, decency, and en- 
pediency, of ſet forms of prayers in the Churches of 
Chriſt, with a particular Defence of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England. Lond. 1667, 
4to. 4. Pater Noſier, Our Father; or The Lord's 
Prayer explained, the ſenſe thereof, and duties there- 
in, from Scripture, Hiſtory, and the Fathers, metho- 
dically cleared, and ſuccinctly opened. Lond. 1670, 
Bvo. 5. Myſterium Pietatis, or The Myſtery of God- . 
lineſs, &c. Lond. 1672, &vo. 6. Doxolopia, or Glory 
to the Father, the Church's Hymn, reduced to glo- 
rifying the Trinity. Lond. 1672, 8vo. 7. Dualitas, 
or A twofold ſubject diſplayed and opened, conduce- 
able to godlineſs and peace in order: firſt Lex /oquensy, 
the honour aud dignity of magiſtracy, with the duties 
thereupon, &e. Secondly, Duorum Unitas, or The 
agreement of magiſtracy and miniſtry at the eledion 
ot the honourable magiſtrates at Edinburgh, and open- 
ing of the Dioceſan Synod of the Reverend Clergy 
there. Edin. 1674, 4to. Dr Annand died the 12th 
of June 1689, and was honourably imterred in the 
Grey-Friars church in Edinburgh. 44 

ANNANO, a ſtrong fort of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan. It has been twice taken by the French ; but 
was reſtored to the duke of Savoy in 1706. It is ſcated 
on the river Tanaro, in E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 
44. 40. 

ANNAPOLIS, the capital of Maryland, in North 
America; ſaid to be the wealthieſt town of its ſize in 
America. Situated at the mouth of the river Severn, a- 
bout 3o miles ſouth of Baltimore. It was formerly 
known by the name of Severn, and received 1ts preſent 
name in 1694, when it was made a port town, and the 
reſidence of a collector and naval officer, The honles | 
arc generally large and elegant. The ſtreets generally 
diverge from the ſtate houſe like the radii of a circle, 
the ſtate houſe is the nobleſt building of the kind in A- 
merica. W. Long. 78. 10. N. Lat. 39. 25. 

ANN APOLISs ROYAL, a town of Nova Scotia, is ſeat- 
ed in the bay of Fundy; and, though a mean place, 
was formerly the capital of the province. It has one 
of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of contain- 
ing 10co veſſels at anchor in the utmoſt ſecurity. The 
place is alſo protected by a fort and garriſon, At the 


bottem of the harbour 1s a point of land, which divides 


two rivers ; and on each ſide there are pleaſant mea- 
dows, which in ſpring and autumn are covered with all 
ſorts of freſh-water fowl, There is a trade carried on 
by the Indians with furs, which they exchange for Eu- 
rope an goods, W. Long. 64. 5. N. Lat. 45. 10. 
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Annates, ANNAT ES, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a year's 
Andcalingę income of a ſpiritual living. 
—— The were, in ancient times, given to the Pope 


i; | through all Chriſtendom, upon the deceaſe of any bi- 


thop, abhot, or pariſh-clerk, and were paid by his ſuc- 
ceſſor. At the Reformation they were taken from the 
Popc, and veſted in the king ; and, finally, Queen Anne 
reſtored them to the charch, by appropriating the m to 
the augmentation of poor livings. 
ANNEALING, by the workmen called nealing, 
is particularly uſed in making glaſs: it conſiſts in pla- 


a cing the bottles, Sc. Whilſt hot, in a kind of oven, or 


furnace, where they are ſaffered to cool gradually; 
they would otherwiſe be 100 brittle for uſe.— Metals 
are rendered hard and brittle by hammering : they are 
therefore made red hot, in order to recover their mal- 
lJeability ; and this is called nealing. 

The difference between unannealed and annealed 


When an unannealed plaſs-veſſcl is broken, it often 
flics into a ſinall powder, with a violence ſeemingly very 
unproportioned to the ſtroke it has received. In ge- 
neral, it is in greater danger of breaking from a very 
Night ſtroke than from one of ſome conſiderable force. 
One of thoſe veſſels will often reſiſt the effects of a 
piſtol-bullet dropt into it from the height of two or 
three feet; yet a grain of ſand falling into it, will make 
it burſt into ſmall fragments. This takes place ſome- 


times immediately on dropping the fand into it: but 


often the veſſel will ſtand for ſeveral minutes after, 
ſeemingly ſecure ; and then, without any new injury, 
it will fly to picces. If the veſſel be very thin, it does 
not break in this manner, but ſeems to poſſeſs all the 
properties of annealed glaſs. | 

The ſame phenomena are ſtill more ſtrikirgly ſeen 
in glaſs drops or tears. They are globular at one end, 
and taper to a ſmall tail at the other. They are the 
drops which fall from the melted maſs of plaſs on the 
rods on which the bottles are made, They drop into 
the tubs of water which are uſed in the work; the 
greater part of them burſt immediately in the water. 
When thoſe that remain entire are examined, they diſ- 
cover all the properties of unanncaled glaſs in the high- 


eſt degree. They will bear a ſmart ſtroke on the 


thick end without breaking; but if the ſmall tail be 
broken, they burſt into ſmall powder with a loud ex- 
ploſion. They appear to burſt with more violence, 
and the powder is ſmaller in an exhauſted receiver than 
in the open air, When they are annealed, they loſe 
thoſe properties. 8 | 
Glaſs is one of thoſe bodies which increaſe in bulk 
when paſſing from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate, When it is 
allowed to cryſtallize regularly, the particles are fo ar- 
ranged, that it has a fibrous texture: it is elaſtic, and 
ſuſceptible of long continued vibrations; but when a 
maſs of melted glaſs is ſuddenly expoſed to the cold, the 
ſurface cryſtallizes, and forms a ſolid ſhell round the 
interior fluid parts: this prevents them from expand- 
ing when they become ſolid. They, therefore, have 
not the opportunity of a regular cryſtallization ; but 
are compreſſed together with little mutual coheſion: 
On the contrary, they preſs ontward to occupy more 
ſpace, but are prevented by the external cruſt. In 
conſequence of the effort of expanſion in the internal 
parts, the greater number of glaſs drops burſt in cool- 


plaſs, with reſpect to brittleneſs, is very remarkable. 
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ing; and thoſe which remain entire are not regularly Annealing. 
cryſtallized. A ſmart ſtroke upon them communicate 


2a vibration to the whole maſs, which is nearly ſynchro- 
nous in every part; and therefore the effort of expan- 
ſion has little more effect than if the body were at reſt ; 
but the ſmall tail and the ſurface only are regularly 
cryſtallized. If the tail be broken, this communicates 
a vibration along the cryſtallized ſurface, without 
reaching the internal parts. By this they are allowed 
ſome expanſion; and overcoming the coheſion of the 
thin outer ſhell, they burſt it and are diſperſed in powder. 
In an unannealed glaſs-veſſel the ſame thing takes 
place. Sometimes the vibration may continue for 4 
conliderable time before the internal parts overcome 
the reſiſtance, If the veſſel be very thin, the regular 
cryſtallization extends through the whole thickneſs ; 
or at lcaſt the quantity of compreſſed matter in the 
middle is ſo inconſiderable, as to be incapable of burſting 
the extcrnal plate. | 
By the proceſs of annealing, the glaſs is kept for 


ſome time in a ſtate approaching to fluidity ; the heat 


increaſes the bulk of the cryſtallized part, and renders 


it ſo loft, that the internal parts have the opportunity 


of expanding and forming a regular cryſtallization. 

A ſimilar proceſs is now uſed for rendering kettles 
and other veſlels of caſt- iron leſs brittle : of it the 
ſame explanation may be given. The greater number of 
metals diminiſh in bulk when they paſs from a fluid to 
a ſolid ſtate; iron, on the contrary, expands. 

When caſt-iron is broken, it has the appearance of 
being compoſed of grains: forged or bar iron appears 
to conſiſt of plates. Forged iron has long been pro- 
cured, by placing 2 maſs of caſt- iron under large ham- 


mers, and make it undergo violent and repeated com- 


preſſion. A proceſs is now uſed for converting caſt- 
iron into forged, by heat alone. The caſt-iron is pla- 
ced in an air- furnace, and kept for ſeveral hours in a 
degree of heat, by which it is brought near to a fluid 
ſtate, It is then allowed to cool gradually, and is 
found to be converted into forged-iron. This proceſs 
is conducted under a patent; although, if Reaumur's 
experiments upon caſt-iron be conſulted, it will appear 
not to be a new diſcovery. _ YN 

By theſe experiments it is aſcertained, that if caſt-iron 
be expoſed for any length of time to a heat conſider- 
ably below its melting point, the texture and proper- 
ties are not changed: but if it be kept in a heat near 
the melting point, the ſurface ſoon becomes lamellated 
like forged- iron; and the lamellated ſtructure extends 
farther into the maſs in proportion to the length of 
time in which it is expoſed to that degree of heat. 
When it is continued for a ſufficient time, and then al- 
lowed to cool gradually, it is found to poſſeſs the la- 


mellated ſtructure throughout. 


Caſt- iron, then, is brittle, becauſe it has not had the 


opportunity of cryſtallizing regularly. When it is ex- 
poſed to cold while fluid, the furface becoming ſolid, 


prevents the inner parts from expanding and arran- 
ing themſelves into regular cryſtals, When caſt-iron 
s bronght near to the melting-point, and continued 
for a ſufficient length of time in that degree of heat, 
the particles have the opportunity of arranging them- 
ſelves into that form of cryſtals by which forged-iron 

is diſtinguiſhed, and by which it poſſeſſes cohelion and 
all its properties. Ty x | 
There 
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There appears, therefore, to be no other eſſential 
difference between forged and caſt iron, except what 
ariſes from the cryſtallization. Caſt-iron is indeed oft- 
en not ſufficiently purified from other ſubſtances which 
are mixed with the calx. It appears alſo to contain a 
conſiderable quantity of calx unreduced; for during 
the proceſs for converting it into forged-iron by heat 
alone, a pale flame riſes from the metal till near the 
end of the proceſs. This is owing to fixed air which 
the heat forces off from the calx. The expulſion of 
this air reduces the calx, and thereby frees the metal 
from that injurious mixture. SE, 

That this explanation of the annealing of iron is 
probable, appears alſo from the well-known fact of 
forged-iron being incomparably more difficult of fuſion 
than caſt-iron, A piece of forged iron requires a very 
violent heat to melt it; but when it is reduced to a 
ſmall powder, it melts in a much lower degree of heat. 
Iron diminiſhes in bulk when it paſſes into a fluid ſtate, 
while moſt other metals increaſe in volume. The ex- 


panſion which heat occaſions in bringing them to their 


melting point, will be favourable to their fluidity, by 

adually bringing the particles to the ſame ſtate of 
in al they are when the maſs is fluid; 
but the expanſion of iron by heat removes it farther 
from that ſtate, and keeps it in the ſtate which is fa- 


vourable to the continuance of it in a cryſtallized form. 


It will not melt till the heat expand it ſo much that 
the coheſion of cryſtallization be overcome. When 
it is reduced to a minute powder before it be expoſed 
to the heat, it melts ſooner. The cryſtals having been 
deſtroyed, that coheſion has no effect in preventing it 
from paſling into a ſtate of fluidity. 

Upon the ſame principles may be explained the al- 
molt peculiar property of welding poſſeſſed by iron, and 
and the converſion of forged iron into ſteel. 

But perhaps they may alſo be applied to platina, a 
metal which has lately gained much attention. It 
poſſeſſes ſome of the properties of iron. It is ſtill more 
difficult of fuſion than that metal. It is ſuſceptible of 


being welded. The natural grains of it can ſcarcely 


be melted in the focus of the moſt powerful burning 


glaſs; but when it is diſſolved in aqua regia, and pre- 


cipitated by the vegetable alkali, it has been melted in 
ſmall globules by the blow-pipe. When precipitated 
by ſal ammoniac, it has been melted in a conſiderable 
maſs in the heat of a furnace; but it is ſaid to be hard 
and brittle. | 4 | 
Many attempts have been made to procure a maſs of 
it in a malleable ſtate, but without ſucceſs. It 1s ſaid 
that the proceſs is now diſcovered by a chemiſt in Spain. 
The treatment of the metal is probably very ſimple. 
Perhaps it only conſiſts in precipitating it in a minute 


powder from aqua regia, expoſing it to ſtrong heat 


II. when Dake of York, was born in 1664, and mar- 


which melts it, and keeping it for ſome time in a ſtate 
nearly fluid, that it may, like iron, cryſtallize re- 
gularly: by this it will poſſeſs all its metallic pro- 
perties. | ; 

ANNE, Queen of Great-Britain, danghter of James 
ricd to Prince George of Denmark in 1683, by whom 
ſhe had ſeveral children, but ſurvived them all. Upon 
the death of William III. March 8, 1702, ſhe ſuc- 
ecedcd to the throne, and to a war with France, which 


Was proſecuted under her reign by the great Duke of 


Vol. II. 


= 


_ raiſed him to the dignity of a Baron, 


ANN 
Marlborough, with more g 
tion. 
England and Scotland, which took 2 May 1ſt, 1 707; 
and dying Auguſt rſt, 1714, was ſucceeded by George 
Lewis Auguſtus EleRor of Hanover, as the direct de- 
ſcendant from JamesI. by his daughter Elizabeth queen 
of Bohemia, | 
St Ann's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
celebrated by the Latins on the 26th of July, but by 
the Greeks on the gth of December. It is kept in ho- 
nour of Anne, or Anna, mother of the Virgin Mary. 
ANNECY, a city of Savoy, ſeated between Cham- 
berry and Geneva, on the banks of a lake of the ſame 
name, from whence run ſeveral brooks, which flow 
through the town, and uniting at length form a river. 
There are piazzas in moſt of the ſtreets of the town, 
which ſerve to ſhelter the inhabitants from rain. It has 
ſeveral collegiate and pariſh churches, as well as con- 
vents for men and women. The lake is about nine miles 
long and four broad. E. Long. 6. 12. N. Lat. 45. 53. 
ANNESLEY (Arthur), Earl of Angleſey, and lord 
privy ſeal in the reign of King Charles II. was the fon 
of Sir Francis Anneſley, Bart. Lord Mount Morris, and 
Viſcount Valentia, in Ireland; and was born at Dublin 
on the 1oth of July 1614. He was for ſome time 
at the univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards ſtudied the 
law at Lincoln's-Inn. He had a conſiderable ſhare in 
the public tranſactions of the laſt century: for in the 
beginning of the civil war he fat in the parliament held 
at Oxford ; but afterwards vecame reconciled to the op- 
polite party, and was ſent commiſſioner to Ulſter, to 
oppole the deſigns of the rebel Owen Roe Oneal. He 
engaged in ſeveral other affairs with great ſucceſs. He 
was preſident of the council of ſtate after the death of 
Oliver, and was principally concerned in bringing a- 
bout the Reſtoration : ſoon after which M p II. 
y the title 
of Lord Anneſley, of Newport Pagnel, Bucks; and a 
ſhort time after, he was made Earl of Angleſey, Du- 
ring that reign he was employed in ſome very impor- 
tant affairs, was made treaſurer of the navy, and after- 
wards lord privy-ſcal. In October 1680, his lordſhip 
was charged by one Dangerfield, in an information 
delivered npon oath, at the bar of the houſe of com- 
mons, with endeavouring to ſtifle evidence in relation 
to the Popiſh plot, and to promote the belief of a Preſ- 
byterian one. The uneaſineſs he received from this at- 
tack did not prevent bis ſpeaking his opinion freely of 
thoſe matters in the houſe of lords, particularly in re- 
gard to the Popiſh plot. About the ſame time he an- 
ſwered the Lord Caſtlehaven's Memoirs, in which that 
nobleman endeayoured to paint the Iriſh rebellion in the 
lighteſt colours; and a ſharp diſpute was raiſed, which 
ended in the ſeals being taken from him. He was a 
perſon of great abilities, had uncommon learning, and 
was well acquainted with the conſtitution and laws of 
a Ne He wrote, beſides his Animadverſions on 
Caſtlehaven's Memoirs, 1. The Privileges of the Houſe 
of Lords and Commons ſtated. 2. A Diſcourſe on 
the Honſe of Lords. 3. Memoirs. 4. The Hiſtory 
of the Troubles in Ireland, from the rebellion in 1641 
till the reſtoration. 5. Truth Unveiled, in behalf of 
the Church of England ;—and ſome other works. He 
died in April 1686, in the 73d year of his age; and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon James. 
F 


ANNEX- 


lory than profit to the na- Annecy. 
She effected the long wiſhed-for union between Auneſſey. 
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Annes ANNEXATION, in law, a term uſed to imply the after the day of judgment is in the book of Revelations Annihila- 
tiow, uniting of lands or rents to the crown, + frequently called the ſecond death. tion. 
Anzihils- ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing any crea - Some Chriſtian writers allow a long time of the moſt 
eee ted being into nothing. terrible torments of ſinners; and after that ſuppoſe | 
Chriſtians, Heatiens, Jews, Siameſe, Perſians, di - that there ſhall be an utter end of their being, Of this 
vines, philoſophers, &c. h 
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fouls, ſpirits, and all, by which he returns to the 


ave their peculiar ſyſtems, 
ſentiments, conjectures, not to ſay dreams, concerning 
anuihilation ; and we find great diſputes among them 
about the reality, the poſſibility, the means, meaſures, 
prevention, ends, &c. of annihilation. 

The firſt notions of the production of a thing from, 
or reduction of it to, nothing, Dr Burnet thows, aroſc 
from the Chriſtian theology ; the words creation and 
annihilation, in the ſenſe now given to them, having 
been equally unknown to the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
and the Latins. > | 

The ancient philoſophers in effect denied all annihi- 
lation as well as creation, reſolving all the changes in 
the world into new modifications, without ſuppoſing the 

oduction of any thing new, or deſtruction of the old. 

y daily experience, they ſaw compounds diſſolved ; 
and that in their diſſolution nothing periſhed but their 
union or connection of parts: when in death the body 
and ſoul were ſeparated, the man they held was gone, 
but that the ſpirit remained 1n its original the great ſoul 


of the world, and the body in its earth from whence it 
came; theſe were again wrought by nature into new 


compoſitions, and entered new ſtates of being which 
had no relation to the former, 

The Perſian bramins hold, that after a certain period 
of time, conſiſting of 71 joogs, God not only annihi- 
lates the whole univerſe, but every thing elſe, e e 

ame 
tate he was in before the creation; but that, having 
breathed a while, he gon to work again, and a new 
creation ariſes, to ſubſiſt 71 joogs more, and then to be 
annihilated in its turn. Thus they hold there have been 
almoſt an infinite namber of worlds: but how many 


joogs are elapſed ſince the laſt creation, they cannot cer- 


tainly tell; only in an almanac written in the Shanſcrit 


language in 1670, the world is ſaid to be then 3,892,771 


years old from the laſt creation, ; 

The Siameſe heaven is exactly the hell of ſome Soci- 
nians and other Chriſtian writers; who, ſhocked with 
the horrible proſpect of eternal torments, have taken 
refuge in the ſyſtem of annihilation. This ſyſtem ſeems 
countenanced by Scripture ; for that the words death, 
deſtruction, and — whereby the puniſhment of 
the wicked js moſt frequently expreſſed in Scripture, do 
moſt properly import annihilation and an utter end of 
being. To this Tillotſon anſwers, that theſe words, as 


well as thoſe correſponding to them in other langnages, 


are often uſed, both in Scripture and other writings, 
to ſignify a ſtate of great miſery and ſuffering, without 


the utter extinction of the miſcrable. Thus God is oft- 


en ſaid in Scripture to bring deſtruction on a nation, 
when he ſends judgments upon them, but without exter- 
minating or making an end of them. So, in other lan- 
fonte it is frequent, by periſhing, to expreſs a perſon's 
being made miſerable; as in that known paſſage in Ti- 
berius's letter to the Roman ſenate: Ita me dit, deaque 
emnes, pejus perdant, quam hodze perire me ſentio. As 
to the word death, a * of miſery which is as bad or 
worſe than death may properly enough be called by 
that name; and thus the puniſhment of wicked men 


opinion Irenzus appears to have been; who, accordi 
to M. du Pin, taught that the ſouls, at leaſt of the 
wicked, would not ſabſiſt eternally ; but that, after ha- 
ving undergone their torments for a certain period, th 
would at laſt ceaſe to be at all. But Tillemont, Petit, 
Didier, and others, endeavour to defend Irenæus from 
this imputation, as being too favourable to the wicked. 

It has been much diſputed among divines, whether, 
at the conſammation of all things, this earth is to be an- 
nihilated, or only purified, and fitted for the habitation 


of ſome new order of beings. Gerard in his Common 


Places, and Hakewil in his Apology, contend earneſtly 
for a total abolition or annihilation. Ray, Calmet, 
and others, think the ſyſtem of renovation or reſti- 
tution more probable, and more conſonant to Scri 
ture, reaſon, and antiquity. The fathers who have 
treated on the queſtion are divided ; ſome holding that 
the univerſe ſhall not be annihilated, but only its ex- 
ternal face changed; others aſſerting, that the ſub- 
ſtance of it ſhall be deſtroyed. | | 
How widely have the ſentiments of mankind differed 
as to the poſſibility and impoſſibility of annihilation ! 


According to ſome, nothing ſo difficult; it requires 


the infinite power of the Creator to effect it: ſome go 
further, and ſeem to put it out of the power of God 
himſelf. According io others, nothing ſo eaſy: Ex- 
iſtence is a ſtate of violence; all things are continually 
endeavouring to return to their primitive nothing ; it 
requires no power at all; it will do itſelf; nay, what 
is more, it requires an infinite power to prevent it. 
Many authors conſider preſervation as a continual re- 
production of a thing, which, ſubſiſting no longer of 
itſelf, would every moment return into nothing. Gaſ- 
ſendi on the contrary aſſerts, that the world may in- 
deed be annihilated by the ſame power which firſt cre- 
ated it, but that to continue it there is no occaſion for 
any power of preſervation. , 5 
Some divines, of which number the learned Biſnop 
King ſeems to be, hold annihilation for the greateſt of 
all evils, worſe than even tlie utmoſt torments of hell- 
flames; while others, with ſome of the caſtern philoſo- 
phers, acknowledge annibilation for the ultimate pitch 
of happineſs human nature is capable of; that ſove- 
reign good, that abſolute beatitude, ſo long vainly 
ſonght for by the philoſophers, is found here. No 
wonder it had been ſo long concealed ; for who would 
have thought of looking for the ſummum bonum, where 
others have placed the ſam of miſery ? | | 
The ſaid prelate propoſes it as a queſtion, Whether 
ſuffering eternal torments be a greater evil than not ex- 
iſting ? He thinks it highly probable, that the damned 
will be ſuch fools, that, feeling their own miſery in the 
moſt exquiſite degree, they will rather applaud their 
own conduct, and chooſe to be, and to be what they 
are, rather than not to be at all; fond of their conditi- 
on, however wretched, like people enraged, they will 
perſiſt in their former ſentiments without opening their 
eyes to their folly, and perſevere by way of indignation 
and revenge. Mr Bayle refutes him on this head; but 
might, one would think, have ſaved himſelf the * 
| . 
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The Talapoins hold it the ſupreme degree of happi- 
neſs to have the ſoul totally annihilated, and freed from 


oben. the burden and ſlavery of tranſmigrations. They ſpeak 


of three Talapoins, who, aftera great number of tranſ- 
migrations, became gods; and when arrived at this 
ſtate, procured this further reward of their merit to be 
annihilated. The ultimate reward of the higheſt per- 
fection man can arrive at is zieurepan, or annihilation ; 
which at length is granted to thoſe who are perfectly 
pure and good, after their ſouls have wandered many 
thouſand years through various bodies. 

ANNI NUBILES, in law denotes the marriageable 
age of a woman, viz. after ſhe has arrived at twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of any re- 


markable day. Anniverſary days, in old times, more 


particularly denoted thoſe days in which an office was 
yearly performed for the ſouls of the deceaſed, or the 
martyrdom of the ſaints was yearly celebrated in the 
church. e | 

ANNOBON, a ſmall iſland of Africa, on the coaſt 
of Loango, belonging to the Portugueſe, It lies in 


E. Long. 5. 10. S. Lat. 1. 50. and receives its name 


from being diſcovered on New- year's day. According 
to Pyrard, it is about five or ſix French leagues in com- 
paſs; but Bandrand ſays, it is ten leagues round. Here 


are two high mountains, the tops of which being con- 
tinually covered with clouds, occaſion frequent rains. 


On the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland are two rocks; one of 
which is low, and upon a level with the ſurface of the 
ſea; the other higher and larger, but both dangerous 
in the night to ſhipping ; bat between them the chan- 
nel is deep and clear. Theſe rocks are inhabited by 
vaſt numbers of birds, ſo tame, that the ſailors fre- 
quently catch them with their hands. On the ſame 


| fide of the iſland is a convenient watering-place at the 
foot of a rivulet, which tumbles from the mountains 
down to a valley covered with orange and citron trees, 


&c, and affording a pleaſant and refreſhing ſhade ; but 
the road on the north-weſt ſide is difficult and danger- 
ous, 27 moſt frequented by ſhips who have no in- 
tention of touching upon the continent. In either place 
it is difficult to take in a ſufficient quantity of water, on 
account of the violent breakings of the ſea, and a ſtone 
intrenchment erected by the negroes, from which they 
annoy all ſtrangers that attempt to land. The true 
road for ſhipping lies on the north- eaſt fide, where 


they may anchor in ſeven, ten, thirteen, or ſixteen fa- 


thoms, on a fine ſand cloſe to the land, oppoſite to the 


village where the negroes have thrown up their in- 
trenchments. 


The climate is wholeſome, and the air clear and ſe- 


rene for the greateſt part of the year.. Every part of 
the iſland is watered by pleaſant brooks, and freſh- 
water ſprings, which, however, at the new and full 


moons, or in all high tides acquire a brackiſhneſs. The 


banks of every rivulet are covered with palms, whence 


the inhabitants extract their wine by inciſion. Here: 
number of fertile valleys, which produce Turkey 
corn, rice, millet, yams, potatoes, &c. and afford pal 
ture for abundance of oxen, ſheep, goats, &. Poultry 
and fiſh alſo abound here; but the only mercamiile 
33 is cotton, which is eſteemed equal in qua- 
ty " any produced in India, though the quantity is 
mall. 


In the year 1605, the Dutch admiral Matclicf 
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found 200 negroes, and two Portugueſe, on Annobon, 
moſt of them able to bear arms, expert in the uſe of 
them, and trained up in military diſcipline. La Croix 
ſays, it has a town oppoſite to the road that contains 
above 100 houſes, the whole ſurrounded by a parapet. 
Moſt of their dwellings are cane-huts. In the whole 
iſland there is not a ſingle houſe built of ſtone, and 
only two of wood, which belong to the Portugueſe. 
All the inhabitants are meanly clothed ; the women 
o bare-headed, and have alſo the upper part of the 
y naked, modeſty being defended by a piece of 


linen wrapt under their ſtomach, and falling down in 


the form of a petticoat, or wide apron to the knees. 
As to the men, they wear only a linen girdle ronnd 
the loins, with a ſmall flap before. The women cat- 
their children on their backs, and ſuckle them over 
the ſhoulder. All the inhabitants are ſubject to the 
Portugueſe governor, who is the chief perſon in the 
iſland ; at the ſame time that the negroes have their 
own chief, ſubordinate to him. They are all rigid ca- 
tholics, having been either compelled or perſuaded by 
the arguments of the Portugueſe to embrace, and, like 
all other converts, they are 2 in proportion to the 
novelty of their belief, and their ignorance of the true 
tenets. f 
ANNO DouixI, i. e. the year of our Lord; the 
computation of time from our Saviour's incarnation. 
ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric, the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called paronomaſia. See PARono- 


ANNONA, in Roman antiquity, denotes proviſion 
for a year, of all ſorts, as of fleſh, wine, &c. but eſpe- 
cially of corn. Annona is likewiſe the allowance of 
oil, ſalt, bread, fleſh, corn, wine, hay, and ſtraw, 


which was annually provided by the contractors for the 


maintenance of an army. 
ANNoNAa, the Cuſtard Ap pee: A genus of the po- 


lygynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


52d order, Coadunatæ. The characters are: The calyx 
is a triphyllous perianthium : The corolla conſiſts of 


ſix heart-ſhaped petals : The ſamina have ſcarcely any 


filaments; the antheræ are numerous, ſitting on the 
receptaculum : The pi/ti//um has a roundiſh germen; 
no ſtyli; the ſtigmata obtuſe and numerous: The pe- 
ricarpium is a large roundiſh, unilocular berry covered 
with a ſcaly bark: The ſeeds are numerous. | 

| Species, 1. The reticulata, or cuſtard-apple, is a 


native of the Weſt-Indies, where it grows tothe height 
of 25 feet, and is well furniſhed with branches on every 


ſide: the bark is ſmooth, and of an aſh colenr; the 


leaves are of a light green, oblong, and have ſeveral 


deep tranſverſe ribs or veins, ending in acute points ; 


the fruit is of a conical form, as large as a tennis-ball, 


of an orange colour when ripe, having a ſoft, ſweet, 
yellowiſh pulp, of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard, from 
whence it has its name. 2. The muricata, or ſour-ſop, 
rarely riſes above 20 feet high, and is not ſo well fur- 
niſhed with branches as the other; the leaves are broad- 
er, have a ſmooth ſurface without any furrows, and 


are of a ſhining green colour: the fruit is large, of an 


oval ſhape, irregular, and pointed at the top, of a 
greeniſh yellow colour, and full of ſmall knobs on the 


outſide: the pulp is ſoft, white, and of a ſour and 


ſweet taſte, intermixed, having many obloug, dark- 
Ce ne rel Coloured 
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Annonz coloured ſceds. 3. The ſquamoſa, or ſweet 


ANN 


ſcldom 
d with 


riſes higher than 15 feet, and well furni 


Arnot branches on every fide. The leaves have an agreeable 
en when rubbed ; the fruit is ronndiſh and ſcaly, and 


when ripe turns of 2 parple colour, and hath a ſweet 

Ip. 4 The paluitris, or water-apple, grows to the 
2 of 30 or 40 feet. The leaves are oblong, 
poiuted, with ſome ſlender furrows, and have a ſtrong 
cent when rubbed ; the fruit is ſeldom eaten but by 
negroes. The tree grows in moiſt in all the 
Weſt- India iſlands. 5. The Cherimola, with oblong 
ſcaly fruit, is a native of Peru, where it is mueh culti- 
vated for the fruit, and s to be a very large tree 
well furniſhed with branches. The leaves are of a 
bright green colour, and much larger than thoſe of any 
of the other ſorts. The fruit is oblong, and ſcaly on 
the oat ſide, of a dark purple colour when ripe, and the 


fleſh is ſoft and ſweet, intermixed with many brown 
ſeeds which are ſmooth and ſhining. 6. The Africana, 
with ſmooth bluiſh fruit. 7. The Aſiatica, or purple 
1 


= This grows in ſome of the French iſlands, as 
in Cuba, in great plenty. The trees riſe to the 


height of 30 feet or more. The fruit is eſteemed by 


ibe inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, who frequently give 
them to lick perſons, 8. The triloba, or North-Ame- 
rican annona, called by the inhabitants papaw, is a na- 
tive of the Bahama iſlands, and likewiſe of Virginia 
and Carolina. The trunks of the trecs are ſeldom big- 
ger than the (ſmall of a man's leg, and are about 10 or 
12 feet high, having a ſmooth greeniſh-brown bark, 
In March, when the leaves begin to ſprout, the bloſ- 
ſoms appear, conſiſting of ſix greeniſh white petals. 
The fruit grows in cluſters of three, and ſometimes of 
four together: when ripe, they are yellow, covered 
with a thin ſmooth ſkin, which contains a yellow pulp of 
a ſweet luſcious taſte. In the middle of this pulp, lie 
in two rows twelve ſeeds, divided by as many thin mem- 
branes. All parts of the tree have a rank, if not a fe- 
td ſmell, nor is the fruit reliſned by many except ne- 
groes. Theſe trees grow in low ſhady ſwamps, and 
in a very fat ſoil, 3 

Culture, The laſt ſort will thrive in the open air in 
Britain, if it is placed in a warm and ſheltered ſitua- 
tion; but the plants ſhould be trained up in pots, and 
ſheltered in winter for two or three years till they have 
acquired ſtrength. The ſceds frequently remain a 
whole year in the ground; and therefore the carth in 
the pots ought not to be diſturbed, though the plants 
do not come up the firſt year. If the pots where thoſe 
plants are ſown are plunged into a new hot-bed, they 
will come up much ſooner than thoſe that are expo- 
ſed to the open air. All the other ſorts require to 
be kept in a warm ſtove, or they will not live in 
Britain, 

ANNONZ rpREFECTUS, in antiquity, an extraor- 
dinary magiſtrate, whoſe buſineſs it was to prevent a 
ſcarcity of proviſion, and to regulate the weight and 
ſineneſs of bread. 

. ANNONAY, a ſmall town of France, in the Upper 
Vivarais, ſeated on the river Deunre, E. Long. 4. Ja. 
N. Lat. 45. 15. 

ANNO T, a ſmall city in the mountains of Provence 
in France. E. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, a brief 


commentary or re mark, upon a book or writing, in or- 
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der to clear op ſome paſſage, or draw ſome conelafion 44. 


ANN 


from it. 1 
ANNOTTA. See AnoTTA. | 
ANNUAL, 1n a general ſenſe, an appellation given 
10 whatever returns every year, or is always performed 
within that ſpace of time. 

AnnuAL Motion of the Earth. See ASTRONOMY. 

Anu Leaves, are ſuch leaves as come up afreſn 
in the ſpring, and periſh in winter. Theſe ſtand op- 
poſed to Ever-greens. 

AnnuAL Plants, called alſo ſimply annuals, are 
ſuch as only live their year, i. e. come up in the ſpring 
and dic again in the antumn and accordingly are tv 
be recruited every year. | | 

ANNUALRENT is uſed, in Scots law, to de- 


note an yearly profit duc by a debtor in a ſum of money 


to 2 creditor for the uſe of it. 
Right of ANNUALRENT, in Scots law, the original 
method of burdening lands with an yearly payment 
for the loan of money, before the taking of intereſt 
for money was allowed by ſtatute. | 
ANNUEL or Noxwar, of which mention is made 
in the acts of parliament of king James III. was an 
annual payment of an hundred marks Sterling, which 
the kings of Scotland were obliged to pay to che kings 
of Norway, in ſatisfaction for ſome pretenſions which 
the latter had to the Scottiſh kingdom, by virtue of a 
conveyance made thereof by Malcom Kenmore, Who 
uſurped the crown after his brother's deceaſe. This 
annuel was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1266; in conſideration 
whereof the Norwegians renounced all title to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the iſles of Scotland. It was paid till the 
year 1461, when the annuel, with all its arrears, was 
renounced in the contract of marriage between king 
James III. and Margaret daughter of Chriſtian I. king 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
ANNUITY, a ſum of money, payable yearly, half 
yearly, or quarterly, to continue a certain number of 
years, for ever, or for life. 
An annwity is ſaid to be an arrear, when it continues 
unpaid after it falls due. And an annuity is faid to be 
inreverſion, when the purchaſer, upon paying the price, 


does not immediately enter upon poſſeſſion ; the annuity 


not commencing lll ſome time after. 
Intereſt on annuities may be computed either in the 
way of ſimple or compound intereſt, But compound 


intereſt being found moſt 2 both for buyer and 


ſeller, the computation by 


imple intereſt is univerſally 
difuſed. ple 55 d 


I. Annuities for a certain time. 


PROBLEM I. Annuity, rate, and time, given, to 
find * amount, or ſum of yearly payments, and in- 
tereſt. | 52 

Rur E. Make 1 the firſt term of a geometrical ſeries, 
and the amount of 11. for a year the common ratio; 
continue this ſeries to as many terms as there are years 
in the queſtion; and the ſum of this ſeries is the a- 
mount of 11. annuity for the given years; which mul- 
tiplied by the given annuity, will produce the amount 
ſought. 5 

EXA LE. An annuity of 40l. payable yearly, is 
for born and unpaid till the end of 5 years; What will 
then be due, reckoning compound intereſt at ſive per 
cent. on all the payments chen in arrear: 


res, nos 


ANN 


oO 5 4 $5 | 
1: 1.05 © 1.1025: 1.157625: 1. 21550625 ? whoſe 
ſum is 5.525631251. ; and 5.25 563125 K 40 = 
221.02525 21 l. os. 6d. the amount ſought. 
The amount may alſo be found thus: Multiply the 
given annuity by the amount of 1 1. for a year; to the 
product add the given annuity, and the ſum is the a- 
mount in 2 years; which multiply by the amount of 11. 
for a year; to the product add the given annuity, and 
the ſam is the amount in 3 years, &c. The former 
queſtion wrought in this manner follows. 


40 am. in 1 year, 136.1 am. in 3 years 


42.00 132.405 
40 40 
92 am. in 2 years, 172.405 am. in 4 years. 
1.05 1.05 
86.10 181.02 525 
40 40 
126.1 am. in 3 years, 221.02 525 am. in 5 years. 


If the given time be years and quarters, find the a- 
mount for the whole years, as above; then find the a- 
mount of 1 l. fer the given quarters; by which multi- 
ply the amount for the whole years; and to the pro- 


duct add ſuch a part of the annuity as the given quar- 
ters are of a year. 


terly, find the amount of x l. for half a year or a quar- 
ter; by which find the amount for the ſeveral halſ- 
years or quarters, in the ſame manner as the amount 
for the ſeveral years is found above. _ 
Pros. 2. Annuity, rate, and time given, to find 
the preſent worth, or ſum of money that will purchaſe 
the annuity. 1 
RvLE. Find the amount of the given annuity by 
the former problem; and then, by compound intereſt, 
find the preſent worth of this amount, as a ſum due at 
the end of the given time, | 
Exame. What is the preſent worth of an annuity 
of 401. to continue 5 years, diſcounting at 5 per cent. 
componnd intereſt ? | | 
By the former problem, the amount of the given an- 
nuity for 5 years, at 5 per cent. is 221.02525 ; and by 
compound intereſt, the amount of 11. for 5 years, at 
5 per cent. is 1.276281 5625. | 
And, 1.27628 15625) 221.02525000(173.179 = 
1731. 38. 7d. the preſent worth ſonggt. 
The preſent worth may be alſo found thus: By com- 
pound intereſt, find the preſent worth of each ycar by 
itſelf, and the ſum of theſe is the preſent worth ſought. 
The former example done in this way follows. 
1.27628 15625) 40.000000000( 31.3410 


1. 21550625) 40.0000000 ( 32.9080 
1. 157625) 40.00000 (34.5535 
1 (36.2811 
1.05) 40.0 (38.0952 
Preſent worth, 173.1788 


If the annuity to be purchaſed be in reverſion, ſind 
firſt the preſent worth of the annuity, as commencing 


[ 45 J 
immediately, by any of the methods tanght above; and Aunnity 
then, by compound intereſt, find the preſent worth f 


If the given annuity be 2 half yearly, or quar- 


ANN 


.that preſent worth, rebating for the time in reverſion ; 
and this laſt preſent worth is the anſwer. 
Ex AM. What is the preſent worth of a yearly pen- 
ſion or rent of 75 l. to continue 4 years, but not to com- 
mence till 3 years hence, diſcounting at 5 per cent? 
05 : 1:: 75: 1500 | 
1.05X1.05XI.O5SX1.05=1,21550Q625 | 
1. 21550625) 1500.00090(1234,96371 
1500 
1234-05371 


265.94629, preſent worth, of the annuity, if it 
RE was to commence immediately, 
1.05XI.05X1.05=1.157625 TL #5. 
1.157625)265.94629(229.7344 = 229 14 8; 
PRO. 3. Preſent worth, rate and time given, to 
RuLE. By the preceding problem, find the preſent 
worth of 1}. annuity for the rate and time given; and 
then ſay, As the preſent worth thus f to 11, an- 
nuity, ſo the preſent worth given to its annuity ; that 
is, divide the given preſent worth by that of x1. annuity. 
 ExAmP. What annuity, to continue 5 years, will 
1731. 38. 7d. purchaſe, allowing compound intereſt at 


5 per cent, 
"0053-12 1.3.40 | 
I.OSXI1.O5XI.OSXI.OSXI.OS=1.2762815625 


1.27628 15625) 20. 000015. 6 70. 
20 | | 


15.0705. 


4-3295 preſent worth of 1 l. anguity 
4-329) 173-179(40l. annuity. An/. 


II. Annuities for ever, or freehold Eſtates. 


In freehold eſtates, commonly called annuities in fee - 
ſimple, the things chiefly to be conſidered are, 1. The 
annuity or yearly rent. 2. The price or preſent worth. 
3. The rate of intereſt. The queſtions that uſually oc- 
cur on this head will fall under one or other of the fol- 


lowing problems. 


Pros. 1. Annuity and rate of intereſt given ta find 
the price. em S | | 
As the rate of 11, to 11. ſo the rent to the price. 
Ex Au. The yearly rent of a ſmall eſtate is 4ol : 


What is it worth in ready money, computing intereſt 


3z per cent? Shy | 
As. 035: 1 :: 40: 1142.857142=L. 1142 17 1:. 
Pros. 2. Price and rate of intereſt given, to find 
the rent or annuity, 7 
As 11. to its rate, fo the price to the rent. 
Ex amy. A gentleman purchaſes an eſtate for 4000l. 
and has 43 per cent, for his money: Required the rent? 
As 1 : .045 :: 4000 : 1: 1801, rent fought. 
Po. 3. Price and rent given, to find the rate of 
intereſt, 
As the price to the rent, ſo 1 to the rate. | 
ExAamPy. An eſtate of 1801. yearly rent is bought 
for 40001, : What rate of intereſt has the purchaſer for 
his money ? 
As 4000: 180 :: 1 ;.045 rate ſought. 


Annuny. 


ANN 
pos. 4. The rate of intereſt given, to find how 
many years purchaſe an eſtate is worth. 
Divide ; by the rate, and the quot is the number of 
years purchaſe the eſtate is worth. 
ExAur. A geutleman is willing to purchaſe an e- 
ſtate, provided he can have 25 per cent. for his money: 
How many years purchaſe may he offer ? 15 
02 W years purchaſe, Auſ. 
PRO. 5. The number of years purchaſe, at which an 
eſtate is bought or ſold, given, to find therate of intereſt. 
Divide x by the number of years purchaſe, and the 
quot is the rate of intereſt. 
ExAur. A gentleman gives 40 years purchaſe for 
an eſtate ; What intereſt has he for his money? 
40) 1.000(.025 rate ſought, 
The compatations hitherto are all performed by a 
ſingle diviſion or multiplication, and it will ſcarcely be 


perceived that the operations are conducted by the rules 


of compound intereſt ; but when a reverſion occurs, re- 
courſe muſt be had to tables of annuities on compound 


_ umtereſk, | | 5 
PROB. 6. The rate of intereſt, and the rent of a 


freehold eſtate in reverſion, given, to find the preſent 
worth or value of the reverſion. 
By Prob 1. find the price or preſent worth of the 


eſtate, as if poſſeſſion was to commence preſently ; and 


then, by the Tables, find the preſent value of the given 
annuity, or rent, for the years prior to the commence- 
ment; ſubtract this value from the former value, and 
the remainder is the value of the reverſion. 

Ex Ar. A has the poſſeſſion of an eſtate of 1301. 
per annum, to continue 20 years; B has the reverſion 
of the ſame eſtate from that time for ever: What is the 
value of the eſtate, What the value of the 20 years poſ- 
ſeſſion, and what the value of the reverſion, reckoning 
compound intereſt at 6 per cent ? | 


By Prob. 1. ,06)130.00(2166.6666 value of the eſtate, 


By Tables, 1491.0896 val. of the poſſeſſion. 


675. 5770 value of the reverſion. 


Pros. 7. The price or value of a reverſion, the time 
prior to the commencement, and rate of intereſt, given, 
to find the annuity or rent. | 

By the Tables, find the amount of the price of the 
reverſion for the years prior to the commencement ; and 
then by Prob. 3. find the annuity which that amount 
will purchaſe. 5 

Ex Au. The reverſion of a freehold eſtate, to com- 
mence 20 years hence, is bought for 675.5771. com- 
pound intereſt being allowed at 6 per cent. Required 
the annuity or rent! Z 


| L. 
By the Tables the amount of 675.5771. 27664 
tor 20 years, at 6 per cent is 33 
By Prob. 2. 2166. bv. O6 = 120. o rent ſought. 
III. Life Annuities. 


Tuk value of annuities for life is determined from 
obſervations made on the bills of mortality. Dr Hal- 


ley, Mr Simpſon, and Monſ. de Moivre, are gentlemen 
of diſtinguiſned merit in calculations of this kind. 


Dr Halley had recourſe to the bills of mortality at Annuity. 
Bre ſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, as a proper ſtandard for 
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the other of Europe, being a place pretty central 

at a 4 the ſea, and Ia 2 gh: Far with 
traffickers or foreigners. He pitches upon 1000 per- 
ſons all born in one year, and obſerves how many of 
theſe were alive every year, from their birth to the ex- 
tinction of the laſt, and conſequently how many died 
each year, as in the firſt of the following tables; which 
is well adapted to Europe in general. But in the city 
of London, there is obſerved to be a rower diſparity 
in the births and burials than in any other place, owing 
probably to the vaſt reſort of people thither, in the 
way of commerce, from all parts of the known world. 


Mr Simpſon, therefore, in order to have a table parti- 


cularly ſuited to this populous city, pitches upon 1230 


ee, all born in the ſame year, and records the num- 


r remaining alive each year till none were in life. 
It may not be improper, however, to obſerve, that 
however perfect tables of this ſort may be in theriſelves, 
and however well adapted to any particular climate, 
yet the concluſions deduced from them muſt always be 


uncertain, being nothing more than probabilities, or 


conjectures drawn from the uſual period of human life. 
And the practice of buying and ſelling annuitics on 
lives, by rules founded on ſuch principles, may be juſtly 


conſidered as a ſort of lottery or chance-work, in which 
the parties concerned muſt often be deceived. But as 

eſtimates and computations of this kind are now be- 
come faſhionable, we ſhall ſabjoin ſome brief account 


of ſuch as appear moſt material. 


e. . A, Pes. 
81 liv. liv. JA. 
1 1000 37770 142 
2 | 855 367071 131 
3 | 79826 3571172] 120 
4 | 760 346,173] 109 
$5 732028 33507 
6710 3247 
7 | 692 313 176 78 

18680 3021177] 68 

9 | 670 292 78 M 
10 661 232,179] 49 

11653 272 41 

112 646 2620810 34 

134 640 25282] 28 
14 | 634 2421183] 23 

| 15 | 628 232 20 
I6 | 622 222850 15] 
17 | 616 2121136] 11 
138 | 610 2024871 8 

19604 192 5 5 

| 
20 598, 182/89} 3 
21 | 592 17219 I 
22 | 586 I62j91] o 
231 579 152 | 
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Annuity. Mr Simpſon's Table on the billsof mortality at London. 


„ Per. Jer Perſe, Pe, 
| Ae. liv. 2 liv. le Is ltd. 
oO | 5| 220172] 59 
I 212473] 54 
2 1900 ö 
| 1901175] 45 
- 188176 41 
| 5 180177 381 
6 1721780 3 
7 16579 3 
18 15880 2c 
9 151081 26 
4 . 
10 1442 23 
11 13783 20 
12 1244 1 
1 123850 14 
15 111871 IC 
16 105188 
| 17 9945 : 
18 2309 
20 192 
21 6905 
22 9 I 
23 942 


From the preceding tables the probability of the 
continuance or extinction of human life is eſtimated as 
follows. | 
I. The probability that a perſon of a given age ſhall 
live a certain number of years, is meaſured by the pro- 

portion which the number of perſons xp at the pro- 
ſed age has to the difference betweeen the ſaid num- 


er and the number of perſons living at the given age. 


Thus, if it be demanded, what chance a perſon of 
40 years has to live ſeven years longer? from 445, the 
number of perſons living at 30 years of age in Dr Hal- 
ley's table, ſubtract 377, the number of perſons living 
at 47 years of age, and the remainder 68, 1s the num- 
ber of perſons thas died during theſe 7 years; and the 
.probabiliry or chance that the perſon in the queſtion 
ſhall live thefe 7 years is as 377 to 68, or nearly as 5, 
to 1. But, by Mr Simpſon's table, the chance is ſome- 
thing leſs than that of 4 to 1. 

2. If the year to which a perſon of a given age has 
an equal chance of arriving before he dies, be required, 
it may be found thus: Find half the number of per- 
ſons living at the | cr ape in the tables, and in the 
column ” age you have the year required. 


E 


80, or as 3 to 8. 


ſought, or, in other words, the number of years pur- 


ANN 

Thus, if the queſtion be put with reſpe& to a per- Annuity. 
ſon of 30 years of age, the number of that age in Dr 
Halley's table is 531, the half whereof is 265, which 
is found in the table between 57 and 58 years; ſo that 
a perſon of 30 years has an equal chance of living be- 
tween 27 and 28 years longer. 
3. By the tables, the premium of inſurance upon 
lives may in ſome meaſure be regulated. | 

Thus, the chance that a perſon of 25 years has to 
live another year, is, by Dr Halley's table, as 80 to 
I ; but the chance that a perſon of 50 years has to live 
a year longer is only 30 to 1. And, conſequently, the 
premium for inſuring the former onght to be to the 
premium for inſuring the later for one year, as 30 to 


Pros. I. To find the value of an annuity of 11. for 
the life of a ſingle perſon of any given age. 

Monſ. de Moivre, by obſerving the decreaſe of the 
probabilities of life, as exhibited in the table, compo- 
ſed an algebraic theorem or canon, for computing the 
value of an annuity for life ; which canon we here lay 
down by way of | 


RvLE. Find the complement of life; and, by the : 
tables, find the value of 11. annuity for the years de- 
noted by the faid complement; multiply this value by 
the amount of 11. for a year, and divide the product 
by the complement of life; then ſubtract the quot from 
I; divide the remainder by the intereſt of x1. for a 
year; and this laſt quot will be the value of the annuity 


chaſe the annuity is worth. 

EXAMP. What is the value of an annuity of 11. for 
an age of 50 years, 882 at 5 per cent, ? | 
50 are given. 

| 36 complement of life. 


By the tables, the value is, 16.5468 
Amount of 1}. for a year, 1.05 


827340 
165468 


Complement of life, 36) 17.3 74140. 482675 


From unity, Viz. I. oooooo 


Subtract 482615 
Intereſt of 11. . 05). 51738 5(10. 347) value ſought. 
. By the preceding problem is conſtructed the follow- 3 


i 


The 


ANN 
The value of 11. annuity for a ſingle life. 


| ANN [ 48 J 


Annuity- he value of 11. annuity for a ſmple life. ; Annuity. 
Age. 3 per c. Per e. 4 per c. a: per c. 5 per 6. b per c. 35er c. 4 per c44\perc.\s per cp per c 
9 210 19.87] 18.27 16.88 | 15.67] 14.60 12.80 9.08 | 8.75) 8.44] 8.16 7.60 
28211 19.74] 13.16} 16.79 15.59] 14.53 12:75 38.79] 8.48] 8.19] 7.93] 7.40} 
7=12, 19.60] 18.05 16.64] 15.51] 14-47 | 12.70 8.49| 8.20] 7.94] 7:68] 7.30 
13 19.47] 17.94 | 16.60] 15.43] 14-41 | 12.65 8.19] 7.92] 7.67] 7:43] 6.95 
=14' 19.33] 17.82 | 16.50] 15.35 14.34 12.60 7.88 7.63] 7.39 7.18] 6.75 
15 19.19} 17.71 16.41] 15.27] 14.27 | 12.55 _ ah * 
1— — — — 7.56] 7-33] 7.12] 6.91] 6.50 
| 16 19.05] 17.59] 16.31 | 15.19] 12.20| 12.50 7.24] 7.02] 6.83] 6.64| 6.25 
5217 18.90] 17.45 | 16.21 15.10] 14.12 12.45 6.91| 6.75] 6.54] 6.36] 6.00 
rs, 13.76] 17.33 | 16.10] 15.01 | 14.05 | 12.40 6.57 -39] 6.23 6.07 5.75 
19, 13.61] 17.21 | 15.99 | 14.92} 13.97 | 12.35 6.22 06] 5.92 $5.77] $5.50 
4520, 13.46] 17.69 15.89 14.33] 13.99 | 12.30 | | —— | 
- — — — 5.87] 5. 72] 5.59 5. 7] 5. 20 
2 13.30] 16.96 | 15.78] 14.73] 13.81 12.20 5.51] 5.38] 5.26] 5. 151 4.90 
22 18.15] 16.83] 15.67] 14.64] 13.72 12.15 5.14] $5.02] 4.92] 4.82] 4.60 
23 17-99 16.69 | 15.55 | 1454 13.64| 12.10 4.77] 4.66] 4.57] 4.49] 4.30 
=24 17.82 16.56 15.43| 14-44] 13.55 | 12.00 4.38 | 4-29] 4.22] 4.14] 4.00 
25 17.66] 16.42] 15.31 | 14.34 13.46 | 11.95] — — 323ů ＋ÄK524 
— —— — 3.98 3-91] 3.84], 3.78] 3.65 
26 17.50] 16.28 | 15.19 | 14.23] 13.37 | 11.90| -3-$7|. 3-524 - 3-47 3-41 | 3-30 
27 17.33] 16.13 | 15.04| 14.12] 13.23 | 11.80 3.16| 3.11] 3.07] 3.03] 2.95 
23) 17.16 15.98 | 14.94| 14.02] 13.18 11.75 2.74] 2.70] 2.67] 2.64| 2.55 
29 — ab 14.81] 13.90] 13.09 * 2.711 2. 2.6 2:33 2.15 
55 E e 18 855 eue e i 22 ks oe wy 2 3 of an annuity of one 
22 6.6 N 4 ; . . pound for a ſingle life, at all the current rates of inte- 
| 5 — pu «4+ 37 * = + > reſt; and is eſteemed the beſt table of this kind extant, 
33 16.25| 15-21 | 14.27 13.43] 12.67] 11.35 and preferable to any other of a different conſtruction. 
| 34 16.06] 15.05| 14.12| 13.30 12.56 11.25| But yet thoſe who ſell annuities have generally one and 
| 35, 15.86 14.89 13.98 | 13.17] 12.45] 11.15] * half or two years more value, than ſpecified in the 
Bs 5 es 3 e, from purchaſcrs whoſe age is 20 years or up- 
6 15.67] 14.71 | 14.82] 13.04 12. 1 1 e 9 3 
| 4 = x —_ 11 5 x ae 4 yes Annuities of this ſort are commonly bought or fold 
13, 15.29 | 14.34| 13.52| 12.77] 12 09| 10.90 | 4 ſo many years purchaſe; and the value aſſigned in the 
1=39 18.05 14.10 13.36 12.63] 11.9% 10.80 e way ee FA the value of an annuity 
8 af 2 : $7 x0: of one pound for an age of 50 ycars, at 3 per cent. in- 
49; Sas etch ts EAT: 0. 83 PTR tereſt is 2 ; thats 121 _ or _ and a half 
if 24:61} 12.56 12042221 7 cc | years purchaſe. The marginal figures on the left of the 
* 1 55 * 1225 * CRY 3 column of age ſerve to ſhorten the table, and ſignify, 
43 14.19 | 13.40 | 12.68| 12.02 | 11.43 | 10.35 that the value of an annuity for the age denoted by 
| = 13.9 13.20 | 12.50 | 11.87 11.29 | 10.25 them, is the ſame with the value of an annuity for the 
45 13.73 | 12.99 | 12.32| 11.70 11.14] 10.10| 28e denoted by the numbers before which they and. 
| Rs Ot e | e EO Thus the yalue of an annuity for the age of 9 and 10 
46 13.49 12.78 12.13 | 11.54 | 10.99 | 10.00 Yar is the ſame ; and the value of an annuity for the 
47 132511256] 1478.7 1084 5 30 of 6 and 14, for the age of 3 and 24, &c. is the 
48| 13.01 | 12.36| 11.74] 11.19 | 10.68 | 9.75 ſame. The further uſe of the table will appear in the 
| ag] 12.76] 12.14] 11.54] 17 10.51 9.60 dueſtions and problems following. 
50 12.511192 11.34] 10.82 10.35 9.45 QuesT. 1. A perſon of 50 years wonld purchaſe an 
| —— — | annuity for life of 200l.: What ready money ought 
510 12.26 | 11.69 | 11.13 | 10.64| 10.17] 9.30 he to pay, reckoning intereſt at 4; per cent.“ 
52 12.00 | 11.45| 10.92| 10.44] 9.99 | 9.20 , 
53) 11.73 | 11.20] 10.70 | 10.24] 9.82] 9.00 By the table the value of 11. is 10.8 
| $4, 11.45 | 10.95 | 10.47 | 10.04] 9.63] 8.85 _ Multiply by 2c0 
$5] 11.19 | 10.69 | 10.24 | 9.82| 9.44] 29.70 
4 25; © TT #2 - : 5 Value to be paid in ready money 2164.00 Auf. 
57] 10.61 | 10.18 9.77 OT wo x7) Ovesr. 2. A young merchant marries a widow lady 
53| 10.22] 9.91| 9.52] 5.16 8.83| 8.20 of 40 years of age, wich a jointure of Zool. a-year, and 
59] 10.02] 9.64 9.27] 8.93] 8.61] 8.00 Wantsto diſpoſe of the jointure for ready money : What 
165 9.731 9.36| 9.1 8.691 8.290 7.90 | ſim ought he to receive, reckoning intereſt at 3; per 


cent. ? 


By 


ANN 


L. 
By the table the value of 11. is 13.98 
300 


Value to be received in ready money 4194.00 A. 

PRO. 2. To find the value of an annuity for the 
Joint continuance of two lives, one life failing, the an- 
nuity to ceaſe, ; 

Here there are two caſes, according as the ages of 
the two perſons are equal or unequal. 
1. If the two perſons be of the ſame age, work by 
the following 


Ru E. Take the value of any one of the lives from 


the table; multiply this value by the intereſt of 1 l. for 
2 year ; ſubtract the product from 2; divide the foreſaid 
value by the remainder ; and the quot will be the value 
of 11. annuity, or the number of years purchaſe ſought. 

Ex Au. What is the value of 1o0l. annuity for the 
joint lives of two perſons, of the age of 30 years each, 
reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent 2? 


By the table, one life of 30 years is - 14.68 
Mlultiply by +. 
Subtract the productt 5872 

rk 2.0000 

Remains 2 8 1.4128 


And 1.4128) 14.68 (10.39 value of 11. annuity. 
And 10.39x100= 1039 the value ſought. 


2. If the two perſons are of different ages, work as 


directed in the following 
Ru TE. Take the values of the two lives from the 
table; multiply them into one another, calling the re- 
ſult the firſt product; then multiply the ſaid firſt pro- 
duct by the intereſt of 11. for a year, calling the reſult 
the ſecond product; add the values of the two lives, 
and from their ſum ſubtract the ſecond product; divide 
the firſt product by the remainder, and the quot will be 
the value of 11. annuity, or the number of years pur- 
chaſe ſought. | 
 Exame. What is the value of 701. annuity for the 
joint lives of two perſons, whereof one is 30 and the 
other 50 years of age, reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent? 


By the table the value of 40 years is 11 83 
And the value of 50 years is 10.35 
Firſt product, 122.4405 

Multiply by + 05 

Second product, 6. 122025 

Sum of the two lives, « - 22.180000 
Second product deduct, 6.8 

| Remainder, +» 16.057975 


And 16.057975) 122.4405 (7.62 value of 11. annuity, 
5 10 


533-40 value ſonght. 
Pros. 3. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
_ longeſt of two lives; that is, to continue ſo long as ei- 
ther of the perſons is in life. | 
RTE. From the ſum of the values of the ſingle lives 
ſubtract the value of the joint lives, and the remainder 
will be the value ſonght, 73 
Ex AM. What is the value of an annuity of 11. up- 
VOL. I, 
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ANN 
on the longeſt of two lives, the one perſon being 30, 
and the other 40 years of age, intereſt at 4 per cent? 


By the table, 30 years is - 14.68 
40 years is 13. 20 

Value of their joint lives, by Prob. 2. ? 27.88 
Caſe 2. is, | | 9.62 
Value ſonght, - - - 18.26 


If the annuity be any other than 11. multiply the. 
anſwer found as above by the given annuity, 

If the two perſons be of equal age, find the value of 
their joint lives by Caſe 1. of Prob. 2. 

Pros. 4. To find the value of the next preſentation 
to a living. | 

RuLE. From the value of the ſucceſſor's life ſub- 
tract the joint value of his and the incumbent's life, and 
the remainder will be the value of 11. annuity; which 
multiplied by the yearly income, will give the ſum to 
be paid for the next preſentation. 

_ Exame. A enjoys a living of 1001. per annum, and 

B would purchaſe the ſaid living for his life after A's 
death: The queſtion is, What he ought to pay for it, 


Annuity. 


* 


reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. A being 60, and B 25 


years of age? 


| L; 

By the table, B's life is 25 13.46 
Joint value of both lives, by Prob. 2. is 697 
The value of 11. annuity, <e - 6.49 

- Multiply by - = 100 
Value of next preſentation, 3 649. 00 


The value of a direct prefentation is the ſame as that 
of any other annnity for life, and is found for 1 l. by 
the table; which being multiplied by the yearly in- 
come, gives the value ſought. | 

ProB. 5. To find the value of a reverſion for ever, 
aftcr two ſucceſſive lives; or to find the value of a liv- 
ing after the death of the preſent incumbent and his 
ſucceſſor, RF 5 

RuLE. By Prob 3. find the value of the longeſt of 
the two lives, and ſubtract that value from the value of 


* 


the perpetuity, and the remainder will be the value 


ſong ht. Ne 
Ex AMP. A, aged 50, enjoys an eſtate or living of 


1001. per annum; B, aged 30, is entitled to his lifetime 


of the ſame eſtate after A's death ; and it is propoſed 


to ſell the eſtate juſt now with the burden of A and 


B's lives on it: What is the reverſion worth, reckon- 
Ing intereſt at 4 per cent? | 


By the table, A's life of 50 is 11.24 
B's life of 3o is 14.68 


Sum, 26.02 


Value of their joint lives, ſound by - 8.60 

Prob. 2. Caſe 2. is 

Value of the longeſt life, - - 17. Azſub. 

From the value of the perpetvity, 25. 00 

Remains the value of 11. reverſion, - 7.58 
Multiply by 100 

Value of the reverſion , 758.00 


„ 


Army, 
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P/. 6. To find the value of the joint contiuuance 


7 of ilirec lives, one life failing, the annuity to ceaſe. 


Rug. Find the ſingle values of the three lives from 
the table; multiply theſe ſingle values contiuually, call- 
ing the reſilt the product of the three lives; multiply 
that product by the intereſt of 11. and that product 
agalu by 2, calling the reſult the double product ; then, 
from the ſum of the ſeveral products of the lives, taken 
two and two, ſubtratt the double product; divide the 
product of the three lives by the remainder, and the 
quot will be the value of the three joint lives, 

ExauP. A is 13 years of age; B 34, and C 56: 
What is the value of their joint lives, reckoning inte- 
reit at 4 per cent.“ | 

By the table, the value of A's life is 16.1, of B's 
14.12, and of C's 10.01. | 
1. IXxI4. 12K 10.01 =2275.6, product of the three lives, 

04 | | 


91.024 
2 


182.048, double product. 
Product of A and B, 16.1 X 14.12 X 227.33 
A and C, 16.1 X 10.012 161.16 
B and C, 14. 12 & 10.00 = 141.34 


Sum of all, two and two, - 529.33 
Double product ſubtract - - 122.048 
Remainder - 347.782 


And 347.782) 2275. 600 (6. 54 value ſought. 

PROB. 7. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
longelt of three lives. | ” 8 | 

Rurs, From the ſum of the values of the three ſingle 
lives taken from the table, ſubtract the ſum of all the 
joint lives, taken two and two, as found by Prob. 2. 
and to the remainder add the value of the three joint 
lives, as found by Prob 6. and that ſum will be the 
value of the longeſt life ſought. 

EX AM. A is 13 years of age, B 34, and C 56: 
What is the value of the longeſt of theſe three lives, 
intereſt at 4 fer cent? 

By the table, the ſingle value of A's lite is 16.1 

ſingle value of B's life is 14.12 
ſingle value of C's life is 10.01 


n 


Sum of the ſingle values, 49.23 


By Prob. 2. the joint value of A and B is 10.76 
Joint value of AandCis 8.19 
Joint value of Band C is 7.65 


Sum of the joint lives, 26.60 


| Remainder, - 12.63 
By Prob. 6. the value of the 3 joint lives is 6.54 


Value of the longeſt of the 2 lives, 20.17 

Other probleins might be added, but theſe adduced 
are ſufficient for moſt purpoſes. The reader probably 
may with that the reaſon of the rules, which, it maſt be 
owned, arc intricate, had been aſſigned ; but this could 
not be done without entering deeper into the ſubject 
than was practicable in this place. See Cuances. 
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ANNUITIES ( Borrowing upon); one ef the methods Annuity. 
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employed by government for railing ſupplics. 

Of this there are two methods; that of borrowing 
upon annuitics for terms of years, and that of borrow- 
ing upon annuitics for lives. | 

During the reigns of king William and queen Anne, 
large ſums were frequently borrowed upon annuities 


for terms of years, which were ſometimes longer and 


ſometimes ſhorter. In 1693, an act was palled for 
borrowing one million upon an annuity of 14 per cent. 
or of 140,000/.-a year Fe 16 years, In 1691, an act 
was paſſed for borrowing a million upon annuities for 
lives, upon terms which in the preſent times would ap- 
pear very advantageous, But the ſubſcription was not 
filled up. In the following year the deficiency was 
made good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at 


I4 per cent., or at little more than ſeven years pur- 


chaſe, In 1695, the perſons who had purchaſed thoſe 
annuitics were allowed to exchange them for others of 


96 years, upon paying into the exchequer 63 pounds 


in the hundred ; that is, the difference between 14 per 


cent, for life, and 14 per cent. for 96 ycars, was ſold 


for 63 pounds, or for four and a half years purchaſe. 


Such was the ſuppoſed inſtability of government, that 
even theſe terms procured few purchaſers. Iff the 
reign of queen Anne, money was upon different occa- 
ſions borrowed both upon annuities for lives and upon 
annuities for terms of 32, of 89, of 98, and of 99 years. 
In 1719, the proprietors of the annuitics for 32 years 


were induced to accept in licu of them South Sea 


ſtock to the amount of eleven and a half years purchaſe 
of the annuities, together with an additional quantity 
of ſtock equal to the arrears which happened then to 
be due upon them. In 1720, the greater part of the 
other annuities for terms of years both long and ſhorr 
were ſubſcribed into the ſame fund. The long annui- 
ties at that time amounted to 666,821/. 8s. 35d. a 
year. On the 5th of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not ſubſcribed at that time, amount- 
cd only to 126,45 3“. 125. 84. | 


During the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 


1755, little money was borrowed cither upon annuities 
for terms of years, or upon thoſe for lives. Au annu- 
ity for 93 or 99 years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and ſhould, therefore, one 


might think, be a fund for borrowing nearly as much. 
But thoſe who, in order to make family ſettlements, 
and to provide for remote ſuturity, buy into the public 


ſtocks, would not care to purchaſe into one of which 
the value was continually diminiſhing ; and ſuch people 


make a very conſiderable proportion both of the pro- 


prictors and purchaſers of ſtock. An annuity for a 
long term of years, therefore, though its intrinke value. 
may be very nearly the ſame with that of a perpetual 
annuity, will not find nearly the ſame number of pur- 
chaſers. The ſubſcribers to a new loan, who mean 
generally to ſell their ſubſcription as ſoon as poſſible, 
prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by par- 
liament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long term of 
years of only equal amount, The value of the former 
may be ſuppoſed always the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame; and it makes, therefore, a more convenient 
transferable ſtock than the latter. 

Diring the twolaſt mentioned wars, annuities, either 
for terms of years or for lives, were ſeldom granted but 
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dit of which the loan was ſappoſed to be made. They 
were granted, not as the proper fund upon which the 
money was borrowed ; but as an additional encourage- 
ment to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occaſionally been granted 
in two different ways; either upon ſeparate lives, or 
upon lots of lives, which in French are called Tortines, 
from the name of their inventor, When annuities are 
granted upon ſeparate lives, the death of every indivi- 
dual annuitant diſburthens the public revenue ſo far as 


it was affected by his annuity. When annuities are 


granted upon tontines, the liberation of the public re- 
venue does not commence till the death of all the an- 
nuitants comprehended in one lot, which may ſometimes 
conſiſt of twenty or thirty perſons, of whom the ſur- 
vivors ſucceed to the annuitics of all thoſe who die be- 
fore them ; the laſt ſarvivor ſucceeding to the annuities 
of the whole lot. Upon the ſame revenne more mo- 
ney can always be raiſed by tontines than by annnities 
for ſeparate lives. An annuity, with a right of ſur- 
vivorſhip, is really worth more than an equal annuity 
for a ſeparate life, and from the confidence which eve- 
ry man naturally has in his own 2 fortune, the prin- 
ciple upon which is founded the ſucceſs of all lotteries, 
ſuch an annuity generally ſells for ſomething more than 


it is worth. In countries where it is uſual for govern- 


ment to raiſe money by granting annuitics, tontines 
are upon this account generally preferred to annuities 


for ſeparate lives. The expedient which will raiſe 


moſt money, is almoſt always preferred to that which is 
likely to bring about in the ſpeedieſt manner the libera- 
tion of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the public 


| debts conſiſts in annuities for lives than in England. 
According to a memoir preſented by the parliament of 
- Bonrdeaux to the king in 1764, the whole public debt 
of France is eſtimated at twenty-four hundred millions 


of livres; of which the capital for which annuities for 
lives had been granted, is ſuppoſed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth- part of the whole public 
debr. The annuities themſclves are computed to a- 
mount to thirty millions a-year, the fourth part of one 
hundred and twenty millions, the ſuppoſed intereſt of 
that whole debt. It is not the different degrees of anx- 
iety in the two governments of France and England 
for the liberation of the public revenue, which occa- 
ſions this difference in their reſpective modes of bor- 
rowing; it ariſes altogether from the different views 
and intereſts of the lenders. Ee 

In Britain, the ſeat of government being in the 
greateſt mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are generally the people who advance money to go- 
vernment. By advancing it they do not mean to di- 
miniſh; but, on the contrary, to increaſe their mercan- 


tile capitals; and unleſs they expected to ſell with 
ſome profit their ſhare in the ſubſcription for a new 


loan, they never wonld ſubſcribe, But if by advanc- 


ing their money they were to purchaſe, inſtead of 
perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or thoſe of other people, they would not al- 


ways be ſo likely to ſell them with a profit. Annui- 
tics upon their own lives they would always ſell with 
loſs; becauſe no man will give for an annuity upon the 


E042 


Annuity. 425 premiams to the ſubſcribers to a new loan, over and 
A Lc the redeemable annuity or intereſt upon the cre- 
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life of another whoſe age and ſtate are nearly the fame 


with their own, the ſame price which he would give 


for one upon his own, An annuity upon the life of a 
third perſon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to 
the buyer and the ſeller; but its real value begins to 
diminiſh from the moment it is granted, and continues 


Annvity 
j 
Anpun- 
Ciada. 
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to do ſo more and more as long as it ſubſiſts. It can 


never, therefore, make ſo convenient a transferable 
ſtock as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 


may be ſuppoſed always the ſame, or very nearly the 


ſame, 

In France, the ſeat of government not being in- a 
great mercantile city, merchants do not make fo great 
a proportion of the people who advance money to go- 
vernment. The people concerned in the finances, the 
farmers-general, the reccivers of the taxes which are 
not in farm, the court-bankers, &c. make the greater 
part of thoſe wlio advance their money in all public ex- 
igencics. Such people are commonly men of mean 
birth, bat of great wealth, and frequently of great 
pride. They are too proud to marry their equals, and 
women of quality diſdain to marry them. They fre- 


quently reſolve, therefore, to live bachelors; and hav- 


ing neither any families of their own, nor much re- 


gard for thoſe of their relations, whom they are not 


always very fond of acknowledging, they deſire only 
to live in ſplendour during their own time, and are not 


unwilling that their fortune ſhould end with themſelves, 
The number of rich people, beſides, who are either 
averſe to marry, or whoſe condition of life renders it 
either improper or inconvenient for them to do fo, is 


much greater in France than in England. To ſuch 


people, who have little or no care for poſterity, nothing 


can be more convenient than to exchange their capital 


for a revenue, which is to laſt juſt as long, and no 
longer than they wiſh it to do. 
ANNUITY or TI1ENnDs, in Scots law, a certain 


proportion of the tiends of erected benefices formerly 


payable to the crown, but now gone into diſuſe, 
ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſomething in the 
form of, or reſembling, a ring. It is alſo a peculiar 
denomination of the fourth finger, commonly called the 
ring -finger. Fo 
ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall ſquare mem- 


ber in the Doric capital, under the quarter- round. 


Annulet is alſo a narrow flat moulding, which is com 


mon to divers places of the columns, as in the baſes, 
capitals, &c. It is the ſame member which Vitruvius 
calls a filet; Palladio, a /iſti{ or ciucture; Scamozzi, 
and Mr Brown, a /upercilium, lift, timea, eye-brow, 


ſquare rabbit. See ARCHITECTURE. 


Annulet, a little circle, borne as a charge in coats-of- 


arms, as alſo added to them as a difference, Among the 
Romans it repreſented liberty and nobility. It alſo de- 
notes ſtrength and eternity, by reaſon of its circular form, 

When this figure is added as a difference, ſome au- 


thors aſſert, that it ſeryes to remind the bearer to at- 


chieve great actions. 
ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for cancel- 
ling or making void a deed, ſentence, or the like. 
ANNUNCIADA, Ax NUN TIAPDA, or Ax x VN TIA“ 
TA, an order of knighthood in Savoy, firſt inſtituted by 
Amadeus I. in the year 1409: their collar was of 15 


links, interwoven one with another, in form of a true- 


lover's knot; and the motto, F. E. R. T. ſignifying, 


G 2 | Fortitude 


Aneun- 
cal 
Anolym- 
piatcs, 
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AN O i 

Feri ud tins Rindum tenuit, Amadeus VIII. gave the 
naine Aununtiada to this order, which was formerly 
known by that of the knot of love; changing at the 
ſame time the image of St Maurice JO of Savoy, 
which hang at the collar, for that of the Virgin Ma- 
ry; and, inſtead of the motto aboye-mentiened, ſub- 
ſtitutiug the words of the angel's ſalutation. 

Anx%UNCIADA is alſo the title of ſeveral religious or- 
ders, inſtituted at different times, and at different places, 
in honoar of the annunciation, Sce the next article. 

ANNUNCIATION, the tidings brought by the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of 
Chriſt. | 

ANNUNCIATION is alſoa ſeſtival kept by the church 
on the 25th of March, in commemoration of theſe tid- 
ings, This fcſtival appears to be of very great antiqui- 
ty. There is mention made of it in a ſermon which 
yoes under the name of nt” es Others carry it 
u to the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus, becauſe 
there 15 a ſermon likewiſe attributed to him upon the 
ſame ſubject. But the beſt critics reject both theſe 
writings 43 ſpurious, However, it is certain this feſti- 
val was obſerved before the time of the council of 
Trullo, in which there is a canon forbidding the cele- 
bration of all feſtivals in lent, excepting the Lord's 
day, and the fealt of the annunciation ; ſo that we may 
date its original from the ſeventh century. | 

In the Romiſh church, on this feaſt, the pope per- 
forms the ceremony of marrying or cloyſtering a cer- 
tain number of maidens, who are preſented to him in 
the church, clothed in white ſerge, and muffled up 
from head to ſoor: An officer ſtands by, with purſes 
containing notes of fifty crowns for thole who make 
choice of marriage, and notes of a hundred for thoſe 
who chooſe to veil. | 


AMNUNCIATION is likewiſe a title given by the 


Jews to part of the ceremony of the paſſover. 
ANNUNCIATOR, the name of an officer in the 
church of Conſtantinople. It was his buſineſs to inform 
the people of the feſtivals that were to be celebrated. 
ANODYNE (from „ privative, and d , doles ; 
or « neg. and «dun, pain); a term applied to medi- 


cines which caſe pain, and procure ſleep. They are 
divided into three ſorts, viz. 1. Paregorics, or ſuch as 


alſuage pain. 2. Hypnotics, or ſach as relieve by pro- 
curing ſleep. 3. Narcotics, or ſuch as eaſe the patient 
by ſtupifying him. 
Opiates and Narcotics deſtroy ſenſation, Some hyp- 
noticz annd paregorics, as nitre, camphor, &c. procure 
eaſe and lech by removing the offending cauſe, Cam- 
phor is faid to be the beſt anodyne in nervous caſes and 
at the decline of fevers. The doſes of thele medicines 
are generally regulated by the pulſe. 
ANNOINTERS, a religious ſect in ſome parts of 
England, fo called from the ceremony they uſed of a- 
nointing all perſons before they admitted them into 
their church. They founded their opinion of anoint- 
ing upon the fifth of James, verſes 14 and 15. 
ANOLYMPIADES, in antiquity, a name given 


by the Elians to thoſe Olympic games which had 


been celebrated under the direction of the Piſæans and 
Arcadlians. The Elians claimed the ſole right of ma- 
naping the Olympic games, in which they ſometimes 
met with competitors, The hundred and fourth Olym- 
piad was celebrated by order of the Arcudians, by 


52 1 


whom the Elians were at that time reduced very low: Anomaliſ- 


jugation. They are found in all languages. 


fero, then, 3s an anomalous verb. 


ANO 


this, as well as thoſe managed by the inhabitants of Pi- 
ſa, they called arc>uumaedas, that 1s, ** unlawtul Olym- 
piads; and left them out of their annals, wherein the 


names of their victors and other occurrences were 1e 


giſtered. 

ANOMALISTICAL EAR, in aſtronomy, the 
time that the earth takes to paſs through her orbit: it 
is alſo called the Periodical Year. The ſpace of time 
belonging to this year 1s greater than the tropical 
year, on account of the proceſſion of the cquinoxes. 
Sce ASTRONOMY. Es 

ANOMALOUS, a term applicd to whatever is ir- 
regular, or deviates from the rule obſerved by other 
things of the like nature. 


Anomoe 


Axoulovs Verbs, in grammar, ſuch as are not 


conjugated conformably to the paradigm of their con- 


the verb ego is the paradigm of the third conjugation; 
and runs thus, /ego, /egis, legit: By the ſame rule it 
ſhould be /r, feris, ferit ; but we lay fero, fers, gore? 
In Engliſh the ir- 
regularity relates often to the preter tenſe and paſlive 
participle: for example, give, were it formed accord- 
ing to rule, would make gived in the preter tenſe and 
paſſive participle : whereas in the former, it makes 
gave, and in the latter given, 
_ ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, an irregularity in the 
motion of the planets, whereby they deviate from the 
aphelion or apogee. 
ANOMIA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 


valve, and the valves are unequal. One valve is per- 
forated near the hinge; affixed by that perforation to 


ſome other body. There are 25 ſpecies of the ano- 


mia; of which only two are natives of the Britiſh 
ſeas, viz. I. The ephippium, with the habit of an 


oyſter; the one ſide convex, the other flat; perforat- 


ed; adherent to other bodies, often to oyſter-ſhells, by 


In Latin, 


ing to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is bi- 


tical 
l 


ans. 


a ſtrong tendinous ligature ; colour of the inſide perla- 


ccous. Size near two inches diameter. 2. The ſquam- 


mula, with ſhells reſembling the ſcales of fiſh; very 


delicate, and filvery ; much flatted ; perforated ; very 
ſmall. Adheres to oyſters, crabs, lobſters, and ſhells. 
The ſpecies of this genus are commonly called Beaked 
cocklzs, No name has been given to the fiſh that inha- 
bit it; for the recent ſhells of this kind are ſo very 
rare, that there 1s ſcarcely one to be found perfect. 
They are perhaps, as well as that which has given 


parts of the ocean; conſequently it muſt be ſome ex- 
traordinary agitation of that great body of water that 
can bring them at all to our knowledge in their recent 
ſtate, : | 

The foflile ſpecies of the Anomia genus are un- 
commonly numerous in this iſland, in our chalk-pits 
and limeſtone quarries; and, in Glouceſterſhire, they 
are as common on the plonghed land as pebbles in v- 
ther places, | 
 ANOMOEANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name 
by which the pure Arians were called in the fourth 
century, in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians. 
The word is formed from the Greek, a1pror ., differ- 
ent, diſſimilar ; For the pure Arians aſſerted, that the 


Son Was of a nature different from, and in nothing like 


| i — n 299. 


its form to the cornu amonis, inhabitants of the deepeſt 
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Anemor- that of the Father: whereas the Semi-Arians acknow- 
homboidia ledged a likeneſs of nature in the Son; at the ſame 
6 


time that they denied, with the pure Arians, the con- 
ſabſtantiality of the World.— The Semi -Arians con- 
demned the Anomceans in the council of Seleucia; and 
the Anomœsans in their turn condemned the Semi-A- 
rians in the councils of Conſtantinople and Antioch, 
eraſing the word eu«,/@., like, out of the Formula of 
Rimini and that of Conſtantinople. 
ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of ſpars; the word is derived from 
the Greck r c αι,ỹq irregular, and popCoidug a rhoms- 
bridal figure. The bodies of this genus are pellucid 
cryſtalline ſpars of no determinate or regular external 
form, but always breaking into regularly rhomboidal 
maſſes; eaſily fiſile, and compoſed of plates running 
both horizontally and perpendicularly thro' the maſſes, 
but cleaving more readily and evenly in an horizontal, 
than in a perpendicular direction: the plates being 
ever compoſed of irregular arrangements of rhomboidal 
concretions. Of this genus there are five known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A white, bright, and ſhattery one; found in 
great quantities in the lead-mines of Derbyſhire, York- 
ſhire, and Wales. 2. A milk-white, opake, and ſhat- 
tery one, found in ſome parts of France, and very 
plentifally in Germany, and ſometimes in Wales and 
Scotland, and in the hills of Yorkſhire. 3. A hard, 
dull, and ſnow-white one, found in ſome of the mines 
in Derbyſhire, and in many of the northern countries. 
4. A hard, grey and pellucid one, found in the lead- 
mines of Yorkſhire, and very common in Germany. 
And, 5. A pellucid and colourleſs one; this is found in 


the lead mines of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire. All theſe 
in ſome degree have their double refraction of the iſland 


cryſtal. Sce IsLAavD-Cryſlal. 
ANONIS, in botany. Sec Oxonis. 


ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is nameleſs, or of 


which the name is concealed, It is a term uſually ap- 
plied to books that do not expreſs the author's name, 
or to authors whoſe names are unknown. 

ANoNYMOUS, in Commerce. 
trade in France are ſtyled anonymous, when they are 
not carried on under any particular name, but wherein 
each of the partners trades viſibly on his own account, 
and in his own name; after which all tlie partners give 
one another an account of their profit or loſs in trade. 
Theſe ſorts of partnerſhips are concealed, and known 
only to the parties themſelves. 

Anowrmovus Partner ſhips in Trade, are alſo in France 
ſuch, wherein perſons of fortune and quality depoſit 
ſums of money, in order to ſhare of the profits and lots. 


To this end thoſe who furniſh the capital have no 


trouble in carrying on the trade, nor do their names 
appear to be any way intereſted therein, 
_ AnoxyYMmovus, in law. The ſending anonymous let- 
ters demanding money, &c. is fclony by the Black 
Act, 9. Geo. I. cap. 22. 
ANOREXIA, anoRExXY, (from « neg. and 
«;+t;, appetite); a want of appetitc, or a loathing of 
food. The diſorder is either original or ſymptomatic. 
When it is original, its cauſes are, bad diet, too free 
drinking, voraciouſneſs, &c.: In which caſes, a vomit 
or two of ipecacuanha may be taken; and temperance, 
a light but cordial nouriſhing diet, and daily exerciſe, 
perſiſted in, will generally effect a recovery. But it is 


1 


more frequently a ſymptom of ſome ether diſorder; Anoff. 
and then the cure depends on the removal of the ori” ——” 


ſeven leagues into the ſea, 


 Panouge, or Pitorah. 
land runs out, and almoſt forms a peninſula called Thy- 
langare. 


AN O 


ginal one. 

ANOSSI, a province of the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
lying between Lat. 230 18 and 260 8. It is watered 
by many rivers, moſt of which run into the Franchere, 
Ramevatte, or Immour, the ſpring of which is in a moun- 
tain called Maughage, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſca in Lat. 25. 18 8. The mouth of this river is of- 
ten ſtopped, and the courſe to the ſea interrupted, un- 


_ leſs kept open by the overflowings of great rains and 


high tides. The water runs ſalt one league above the 
mouth, particularly in a free communication with the 
ſea. A lake, called Abou, is formed at the mouth, 
half a league wide, with depth ſufficient for any ſhip 
if the mouth of the river was Kept open. Next in big- 
neſs to the Franchere is the Manghaſia, which ſprings 
from a mountain called $;/zva, and empties itſelf into 
the ſea, where large {hips may ride at anchor. Croco- 
diles breed in theſe and all the other rivers of the iſland. 
| Between the two rivers above mentioned lies Cape 
St Romain, half a mile diſtant from the mouth of the 
Franchere, and which runs from the north-weſt fix or 
When the Cape is paſted, 
the coaſt forms a great bay, in the ſhape of a croſs, 

which cxtends to the mouth of a river called Dian 
In the middle of this bay the 


Fort Dauphin lies to the north of this pe- 
ninſula, and Port Dauphin over ayainſt it. This pro- 
vince has ſeveral other peninſulas and ſmall iſlands be- 
longing to it. The country is begutiful ; abounds in 
fruit-trees ; is fertile in paſture for cattle ; and, if care- 
fully cultivated, would produce all the neceſſaries of life. 
It is ſurrounded by high mountains, which are covered 

with woods and ſhrubs; but, about four miles diſtant 


from Fort Dauphin, the adjacent hills are quite deſti- 


tute of verdure. The French often dug in this neigh- 
bourhood, expecting to mect wich mines of gold and 


ſilver, particularly in one mountain where ſeveral ſprings. 
Partnerſhips in 


flow near cach other and empty themſelves into a neigh- 
bouring river. In this river they found ſeyeral ſtones 
and heaps intermixed with yellow clay, with a preat 
quantity of black and white ſpangles ſhining like ſilver, 


which they carefully pounded and waſhed, but without 


effect. About 60 yards above theſe ſprings the graſs, 
and every ſort of vegetable, appears half dried and yel- 
low, from a metalline ſulphur, which gives that aſpect ; 
but the top of the mountain is covered with a freſh and 
beautiful verdure. It is ſaid that the Portugueſe found 
gold at the foot of this mountain on the north ſide, 
but that the place they had dug was filled up by the 
chicis of the country after the Portugueſe had been, 
driven out, 

The province of Anoſſi is inhabited by. three diffe- 
rent forts of Whites, and four ſorts of negroes. The 
whites are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Rohandrians 
Anacandrians, and Ondzatfi, The whites are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the negrocs by the general name of Za- 
feramini, or Rahimint; aud the Robandrians are di- 
ſtinguiſhed above the other whites, When they pro- 


cecd to an clettion of a ſovereign, whom they call Oe 


fiandrian, or Dian Bahguache; he is choſen from the 
Rohandrian race, Next to him the others hold the 
rank of princes, and are honoured as ſuch by all the 
| ralt 
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- * ” #* | » 
ref of the ſes, The Anacandrians are deſcendants 


of the chiefs, but who have degencrated, and are ac- 
chunted the baſtzrds of princes; or thoſe who are de- 
ſcented from a Kohandrian aud any inferior white 
or black Wotan. Theſe are likewiſe called by the 


name of Gutempaſſemaca, or people from the ſandy parts 
of Mecca, from whence, they ſay, came the Rohan- 
driaus. Both the Rohandrians and Anacandrians wear 
long hair, which hangs down in curls; and enjoy the 
priviicze of killing beaſts, The Ondzath, or loweſt 
claſs ol whites, are deſcended from the baſtards of the 
Anacandrians. Theſe arc all fiſhermen, and are al- 
lowed to kill no land-animal except a chicken. 

The four claſſes of negrocs are named Voadziri Lo- 
havohiti, Outhha, and Gndeves, Thie Voadziri, the molt 
powerful and the richeſt, are maſters of ſeveral vilages, 


and deſcended from the original lords of the country. 


They enjoy the privilege of killing beaſts, when at a 
diſtance from the whites, and no Rohandrian or Ana- 
candrian in the village. The Lohavohits are deſcend- 
ants from the Voadziri, and alſo lords; but with this 


difference, that the one commands a whole diſtrict, and 


the juriſdiction of the others extends only to their own 
villige and family. They are alſo permitted to Kill 


thoſe beaſts they intend to ear, when at a diſtance from 


the whites, The Ontſoa are next to the Lohavohits, 
and are their near relations. The Ondeves are the low- 
eſt of all, being originally ſlaves by father and mother. 
The Voadziri, Lohavohits, and Ontſoa, enjoy the pri- 
vilege of ſubmitting themſelves, on the death of their 
lord or king, to any chief they pleaſe. In return for ſuch 
homage the new lord makes them a preſent, in conſe- 
quence of which he becomes heir to all their poſſeſſions, 
tlence the lower claſſes both of whites and blacks, 
when death approaches, are under the greateſt con- 
cern and anguiſh of mind, well Knowing that their 
lords will not fail to deprive their children of every 
_ thing they poſſeſs. The Ondeves have not the ſame 
liberty with the others: but, in times of famine, 
the chiefs are obliged to ſupply them with neceſſaries; 
which if they fail to do, they have the liberty of ſub- 
mitting themſelves to new maſters. The inhabitants 
of this province have no temples, and very little ap- 
pearance of religion; only they keep up a cuſtom of 
111molating beaſts upon particular occaſions, as in ſick- 
neſs, planting yams or rice, on aſſemblies, &c. They 
ofter the firſt-born beaſt to the devil and to God, nam- 
ing the devil firſt, in this manner, Dianbilis Aminhan- 
habare, or“ Lord Devil and God.” There are ſe- 
veral towns on the river Franchere ; and near this river 
the Portugueſe had a fort built upon a ſteep rock, and 
ſcveral buildings below, with incloſures, which furniſh- 
ed all ſorts of nece ſſaries for their ſubliſtence ; but they 
were all maſſacred by the natives. 

This province ſeems originally to have been inhabited 
by negroes. The whites or Zaferamini ſettled in it 
about 200 years ago, and conquered the neproes. But 
they themſelves were conquered by the French, though 
under the government of a king whom they honoured 
as a god. In 1642, Captain Rivault obtained a permiſ- 
ſion to eſtabliſh a colony in this part of the iſland; and 
aocordinyly he took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the 
king of France, in the month of September, that ſame 
year, The French landed 200 men well armed and 
provided with ſtore of ammunition and other neceſſarics 
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for building 4 fort, which they immediately fer abont; Anotta. 
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but no fooner did the natives oblerye their intention, 
than they uſed their utmoſt art to prevent their deſign 
from taking effect. This created a war, in which the 
French were victors; and, the natives becoming in time 
much better reconciled to them, they intermarricd, 
and lived up and down in ſeveral towns at ſome diſtance 
from one another, not above five or ſix ina place. This 
tranquillity laſted for ſome years, but at laſt the na- 


tives, growing jealous, reſolved to free themſelves from 


a foreign yoke, and accordingly formed a conſpiracy 
to cut off all the French in one day; which they ſoon 
after effected, not leaving a ſingle perſon alive. In 1644 
the above-mentioned Fort Dauphin was erected in Lat. 
25. 6. S. Many buildings were erected, behind the 
Fort, adjoining to the governor's houſe, with great in- 
cloſures that produced every ſort of fruit and kitchen 
herb. In 1656 this fort was accidentally deſtroyed by 
fire; but Was ſoon after repaired, and {till continues, 
notwithſtanding the cataſtrophe above mentioned, and 
its garriſon carries on frequent wars with the natives. 

ANOTTA, or ARNXoOTTA, in dycing, an elegant 
red colour, formed from the pellicles or pulp of the 
ſceds of the BIxA, a tree common in South America. 
It is alſo called Terra Orleana, and Noucou. 

The manner of making anotta is as follows: The 
red ſceds cleared from the pods, are ſteeped in water 
for ſcven or eight days or longer, till the liquor begins 
to ferment; then ſtrongly ſtirred, ſtamped with wooden 
paddles and beaters, to promote the ſeparation of the 
red ſkins: this proceſs 1s repeated ſeveral times till the 
ſeeds are left white. The liquor, paſſed through cloſe 
cane-ſieves, is pretty thick, of a deep red colour, and 


a very ill ſmel}; in boiling, it throws up its colouring 


matter to the ſurface in form of ſcum, which is after- 
wards boiled down by itſelf to a due coniiſtence, and 
made up while ſoft into balls. The anotta commonly 
met with among us, is moderately hard and dry, of a 
brown colour on the outſide, and a dull red within. It 
is difficultly acted upon by water, and tinges the liquor 
only of a pale browniſh-yellow colour, In rectified 
ſpirit of wine, it very readily diſſolves, and communi- 


catcs a high orange or yellowiſh red. Hence it is uſed 


as an ingredient in varniſhes, for giving more or leſs of 
an orange-caſt to the ſimple yellows. Alkaline ſalts 
render it perfectly ſoluble in boiling water, without al- 
tering its colour, Wool or ſilk boiled in the ſolution 
acquire a deep, but not a very durable, orange-dye. 
Its colour is not changed by alum or by acids, any 
more than by alkalis: but when imbibed in cloth, it 
is diſcharged by ſoap, and deſtroyed by expoſure to 
the air. It is ſaid to be an antidote to the poiſonous 
Juice of manioc or caſſava.— Labat informs us, that 
the Indians prepare an anotta greatly ſaperior to that 
which is brought to us, of a bright ſhining red colour, 
almoſt equal to carmine : that, for this purpoſe, in- 
ſtead of ſteeping and fermenting the ſeeds in water, 
they rub them with the hands, previouſly dipt in oil, 
till the pellicles came off, and are reduced into a clear 
paſte; which is ſcraped off from the hands with a 
knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the ſhade to dry. 
De Laet, in his notes on Margrave's natural hiſtory of 
Brazil, mentions alſo two kinds of anotta; one of a 
permanent crimſon colour, uſed as a fucus or paint for 
the face; and another which gives a colour inclining 
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Koufa, an old man, w 


ANS 


Anout more to that of ſaffron. This laſt, which is our anot- 


ta, he ſuppoſes to be a mixture of the firſt fort with 


Anfarians. certain reſinous matters, and with the juice of the root 


of the tree. The wax or pulp in which the ſeeds are 


incloſed is a cool agreeable rich cordial, and has been 


long in uſe among the Indians and Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, who ſtill mix it with their chocolate, both to 
heighten the flavour and raiſe the colour. It is ſaid to 
be a ſucceſsful remedy in bloody-fluxes. The roots 
have much the ſame propertics with the wax ; but 
theſe are obſerved to work more powerfully by the uri- 
nary paſſages: they are uſed by ſome people in their 
broths, and ſeem to anſwer all the purpoſes of the pulp, 
but in a more faint degree. See Bixa. 

ANOUT, a ſmall iiland in the Schagerrack, or that 
part of the ſea of Denmark which has Norway on the 
north, Jutland on the weſt, and the iſle of Zealand on 
the ſouth ; it lies in 139 E. Long. and 562 36 N. Lat. 

ANS, in aſtronomy, implics the parts of Saturn's 
ring projecting beyond the diſk of the planet. —The 
word is Latin, and properly ſignifies handles ; theſe 
parts of the ring appearing like handles to the body of 
the planet. . 

ANSARIANS, a people of Syria, ſo called in the 
country, but ſtyled in Deliſle's maps En/arians, and 
thoſe of Danville, Naſſaris. The territory occupied 


by theſe Anſaria is that chain of mountains which ex- 


tends from Antakia tothe rivulet called Nahr-el-Kahir, 
or the Great River. 


though little known, is yet inſtructive. The follow- 


ing account is from the Bib/iotheque Orientale of Aﬀe- 


mani, a writer who has drawn his materials from the 


| beſt authorities. 


6 In the year of the Greeks 1202 (A. D. 891), 
there lived at the village of Naſar, in the environs of 
. from his faſtings, his conti- 

nual prayers, and his poverty, paſſed for a ſaint: ſeve- 
ral of the common people declaring themſelves his par- 
tizans, he ſelected from among them twelve diſciples 
to propagate his doctrine. But the commandant of 
the place, alarmed at his proceedings, ſeized the old 
man, and confined him in priſon. In this reverſe of 
fortune, his ſituation excited the pity of a girl who 


was ſlave to the goaler, and ſhe determined to give 


kim his liberty: an opportunity ſoon offered to effect 
her deſign. One day when the goaler was gone to bed 
intoxicated, and in a profound fleep, ſhe gently teok 
the keys from under his pillow, and after opening the 
door to the old man, returned them to their place un- 
perceived by her maſter: the next day when the goal- 
er went to viſit his priſoner, he was extremely aſtoniſh- 
ed at finding he had made his eſcape, and the more fo 
ſince he could perceive no marks of violence. He 
therefore judiciouſly concluded he had been delivered 
by an angel, and eagerly ſpread the report, to avoid 


the ceprehenſion he merited; the old man, on the other 
hand, aſſerted the ſame thing to his diſciples, and 


preached his doctrines with more carneſtneſs than ever. 
He even. wrate a book, in which, among other things, 
he ſays, I, ſuch a one, of the village of Naſar, have 
ſeen Chriſt who is the word of God, who is Ahmad, 


fon of Mohammad, fon of Hanafa, of the race of Ali; 


who alſo is Gabriel: and he ſaid to me, Thou art he 
who readeth (with underſtanding) ; thou art the man 


Who ſpeaketh truth; thou art the camel which pre- 


I 


ſcrveth the faithful from wrath; thou art the beaſt Anſarian- 


The hiſtory of their origin, 


ANS 


which carrieth their burden; thou art the (Holy 


Spirit, and John, the ſon of Zachary. Go, and preach Anſelm. 


to men that they make four genufleQions in praying; 
two before the riſing of the ſun, and two before his 
ſetting, turning their faces towards Jeruſalem : and let 
them ſay, three times, God Almighty ! God Moſt 
High! God Moſt Great! Let them obſerve only the ſe- 
cond and third feſtival ; let them faſt but two days an- 
nually ; let them not waſh the prepuce, nor drink beer, 
but as much wine as they think proper ; and laſtly, 
let them abſtain from the fleſh of carnivorous animals.” 
This old man paſſing into Syria, propagated his opi- 
nions among the lower orders of the country people, 
numbers of whom believed in him : And after a few 


years he went away, and nobody ever knew what be- 
came of him.” 


Such was the origin of theſe Anſarians, who are, for 
the moſt part, inhabitants of the mountains before men-- 


tioned. 


The Anſaria are divided into ſeveral tribes or ſects; 
among which are diſtinguiſhed the Shamſia, or adorers 


of the ſun ; the Kelbia, or worſhippers of the dog; and 
the Kadmouſia, who are ſaid to pay a particular ho- 
mage to that part in women which correſponds to tlie 
priapus. 8 | 
Many of the Anſaria believe in the metempſycho- 
ſis; others reject the immortality of the ſoul ; and in 
general, in that civil and religious anarchy, that igno- 
rance and rudeneſs which prevail among them, theſe 
peaſants adopt what opinions they think proper, fol- 


lowing the ſect they like beſt, and frequently attaching 
themſclves to none. 


Their country is divided into three principal di- 


ſtricts farmed by the chiefs called Mokaddamim. Their 
tribute 1s paid to the Pacha of Tripoli, from whom 
they annually receive their title. Their monntains are 
in general not ſo ſteep as thoſe of Lebanon, and conſe- 
quently are better adapted to cultivation ; but they are 
alſo more expoſed to the Turks, and hence doubtleſs, 
it happens, that with great plenty of corn, tobacco, 
wines, and olives, they are more thinly inhabited than 


thoſe of their neighbours the MaroniTEs and the 
 DRUZES. 


ANSE, an ancient town of France, in the Lyonois, 


ten miles north of Lyons, Long. 6. 55. N. Lat. 45. 55. 


ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reigns. 
of William Rufus and Henry I. He was born in the 
year 1033, at Aoft, a town in Savoy at the foot of the 
Alps. He became a monk in the abbey of Bec in 


Normandy ; of which he was afterwards choſen prior, 
and then abbot. In the year 1092, he was invited over 


to England by Hugh Earl of Cheſter ; and in the year 
following was prevailed on, as we are told, with great 


difficulty, to accept the archbiſhopric of Canterbyry.. 
He enjoined celibacy on the clergy ; for which he was 


banimed by king Rufus, but recalled by Henry ar his 
coming to the crown, He refuſed to conſecrate ſucli 
biſhops as were inveſted by the king, according to pope 


Urban's decrce ; flatly denying it to be the king's pre- 


rogativc: for this he was outed again; till, the pope and 


King agreeing, he was recalled in 1107. In ſhort, from 


the day of his conſecration to that of his death, he was 
continually employed in fighting the prerogative of the 


church againſt that of the crown ; and for that prrpoſe: 
ſpent: 


Auster ſpent mach of lis time in travelling backwards and for- power of that nation, refuſed to give them any aſſiſt- Anſo, 
wards between England and Rome, for the advice and ance : upon which they applied to the neighbouring 


Ln emma 


direction of his Holincſs. At the council of Bari, in 
the kingdom of Naples, the pope being puzzled by 
the arguments of the Greeks againſt the Holy Gholt's 
proceeding from the Father, he called upon Anſelm, 
who was preſent, and he diſcuſſed their objections with 
great applauſe. Prieſts call him a reſolute ſaint ; to o- 
ther people he appears to have been an obſtinate and 
inſolent pricit. He wronght many miracles, if we be- 
lieve the author of his life, both before and after his 
death, which happened at Canterbury, in the 76th year 
of his age, anno 1109, He was canoniſed in the reign 
of Henry VII. Anſelm, though we may diſregard him 
25 a ſaint, deſerves to be remembered as one of the 
principal revivers of literature, after three centuries of 
profound ignorance. | 
His works have been printed in different years, and 
at different places, viz. Nuremb. 1491, Paris 1544 
and 1549. Venice 1549.  Cologn 1573 and 1612. 
Lyons 1630, But the beſt is that of father Gerberon, 
printed at Paris 1675, It is divided into three parts; 
the firſt contains dogmatical tracts, and is intitled Mo- 
19157ia ; the ſecond contains practical and devotional 
tracts; the third part conſiſts ot letters, in four books. 
ANSER, in crnithology, the trival name of a ſpe- 
eics of anas. Sce AN As. | 
AMNSER, in aſtronomy, a ſmall ſtar, of the fifth or 
ſixth magnitude, in the milky way, between the ſwan 
aud cagle, firſt brought into order by Hevelius, 
ANSERES, the name which Linnæus gives to his 
third order of birds. See Zoorocy, n?8. 
ANSIBARII, or AnsIvaARIil, an ancient people of 
Germany, ſituated ſomewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Chauci. All we know of their hiſtory is, that in 
the reign of the Emperor Nero, they were driven from 
their own peſleſſions by the Chauci. Being then in a 
forlorn condition, they took poſleſſion of ſome uninha- 
bited lands, which had been uſed as paſture for the 
horſes of the Roman ſoldiers. They were Jed by one 
 Boiocalvs, a man of greatvalour, and of known fidelity 
to the Romans, He remonſtrated to the Romans, who 
objected to their taking poſſeſſion of theſe lands, That 
the territory in diſpute was large; and requeſted, that 
it might be allowed to an unhappy people, driven from 
their own habitations: that, at the ſame time, wide 
tracts might be retained for the horſes and cattle of 
the ſoldiers to graze in : that it was inconſiſtent with 
humanity to famiſh men in order to feed beaſts. &c. 
and at laſt, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he aſked the 
celeitial luminaries how they could behold a deſolate 
{oil, and if they would not more juſtly let looſe the ſea 
to ſwallow up uſurpers, who had engroſſed the whole 
earth? To this the Roman commander, Avitus, replied, 


that the weakeſt, muſt ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt ; and 


that ſince the gods, to whom they had appealed, had 
left the ſovereign judgment to the Romans, they were 
re ſolved to ſutter no other judges than themſelves. To 
Boiocalus himſelf, however, he privately offered lands 
as a reward for his long attachment to the Romans : 
but this offer the brave German rejected, as a price for 
betraying his people; adding, “ A place to live in we 
may want, but a place to die in we cannot.” The An- 
ſibarii now invited the neighbouriny nations to join 


them againſt the Romans; hut they, dreading the 


nations, begging leave to ſetile in their territories ; 
but being every where driven out as enemies and in- 
truders, theſe unhappy people were reduced to wander 
up and down till every one of them periſhed, 
ANSIKO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the 
weſt by the river Umbre which runs into the Zaire, 
the kingdom of Wangua, and the Amboes who bor- 
der on Loango; on the north, by ſome deſarts of No- 
bia; and on the ſouth, by Songo and Sonda, pro- 
vinces of Congo. Here are great numbers of wild 


beaſts, as lions, rhinoceroſes, &c, and many copper 


mines. The king of Anſiko, or the great Macoco, 
commands 13 kingdoms, and is eſtcemed the moſt 
powerful monarch in Africa. The inhabitants of An- 
gola have a tradition, that this is the proper country of 
the Giagas, who came originally from Sierra Leona, 
and over-ran like a torrent the whole coaſt as far as 
Benpuela ; that, being weakened by numerous battles, 
and unable to force the defiles in order to return to Si- 
erra Leona, they arrived on the borders of Monomo- 
tapa, where being defeated, they were forced to remain 
in the provinces of Anſiko. Be this as it will, the An- 
ſikans yield not in the leaſt to the Giagas in fierceneſs 
and barbarity. They are ſo accuſtomed to the cating 
of human fleſh, that it is aſſerted they have markets 
where it is publicly ſold, and that there are no other 
graves for the dead than the bellies of the living. They 
try the courage of their priſoners of war by ſhooting 
at them as at marks, directing their arrows above or 
around their heads ; and whoever diſcovers the leaſt 
ſigns of fear, is immediately devoured without remedy: 
Thoſe who appear intrepid and reſolute, have their 
noſes and ears bored, and two fore- teeth of the upper 
jaw drawn. They are then improved in batbarity, by 
accuſtoming them to the moſt horrid cruelties, 
The Anſikans are neat, well-proportioned, and 
ſtrong ; wandering about from place to place, without 
either ſowing or reaping. They are dreaded for their 
extreme brutality, and never traded with by the Euro- 
peans. Their language is barbarious, and difficult to be 
learned, even by the inhabitants of Congo. The moſt 
diſtinguiſned among them wear red ju, black caps of 
Portugueſe velvet : the lower ranks go naked from the 
waiſt upwards ; and, to preſerve their health, anoint 
their bodies with a compoſition of pounded white ſan- 
dal-wood and palm-oil. Their arms are battle-axes, 
and ſmall but very ſtrong bows adorned with ſerpents 
ſkins. Their ſtrings are made of ſupple and tender 
ſhoots of trees, that will not break, and their arrows of 
hard and light wood. Theſe people, who kill birds 
flying, ſhoot with ſuch ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, that they 
can diſcharge 28 arrows from the bow before the firſt 
falls to the ground. With equal dexterity they ma- 
nage their battle-axes ; one end of which is ſharpened 
and cuts like a wedge, and the other flattened like 
a mallet, with a handle ſet between, abont half the 
length of the iron, rounded at the end like an apple, 
and covered with the ſkin of a ſerpent. The current 
money in this country is the zimbis or ſhell, which is 
fiſned for, and paſſes among ſeveral African nations.— 
they worſhip the ſun as their chief deity ; whom they 
repreſent by the figure of a man, and the moon by 
that of a woman. They have alſo an inſinite number 
of 


ANS 


Anſlo, of inferior deities, each individual having a particular 


idol whom he addreſſes on certain occaſions. 


——— ANSLO, a ſca-port town of Norway, in the pro- 


vince of Aggerhuys, with a biſhop's ſee. The fu- 
preme court of juſtice is held here for Norway. It is 
ſcared on a bay of the ſame name. E. Long. 10. 14. 
Ni, 10.26. - 
ANSON (George), à gentleman whoſe merit and 
good fortune, as a naval} commander, exalted him to 
the rank of Nobility. He was the fon of William An- 
ſon, Eſq; of Huckborough, in Staffordſhire; and 
ſhowing an early inclination for the ſea, received a 
ſaitable education. The firſt command he enjoyed was 
chat of the Weazle floop in 1722; but the moſt me- 
morable action of his life, and the foundation of his 
future good fortune, took place on his receiving the 
command of five ſhips, a ſloop, and two victuallers, e- 
quipped to annoy the Spaniards in the South Seas, and 
to co-operate with admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus 
of Darien: an cxpcdition, the principal object of 
which failed by the nnacconntable delay in firting him 
out. He ſailed, however, in Sept. 1740; doubled Cape 
Horn in a dangerous ſcaſon; loſt moſt of his men by 
the ſcurvy; and with one only remaining ſhip, the 
Centurion, croſſed the great Pacific Ocean. If no con- 
fiderable national advantage reſulted from this voyage, 
Commodore Anſon made his own fortune, and enrich- 
ed his ſurviving companions, by the capture of a rich 
galleon on her peſſage from Acapulco to Mamilla ; with 
which he returned home round the Cape of Good 
Hope. If he was lucky in merting this galleon, he 
was no leſs fortunate in eſcaping a French fleet then 
cruiſing in the Channel, by failing throngh it during 
a a fog. He arrived at Spithead in June 1744. In 
a ſhort time after his return, he was appointed rear- 
admiral of the blue, and one of the lords of the ad- 
miralty. In April 1745, he was made rear-admiral of 


the white, and the following year, vice-admiral of the 


blue; at which time he was choſen to repreſent the 
borough of Heydon in parliament. In 1747, being 
on board the Prince George of go guns, in company 
with Admiral Warren, and 12 other ſhips, he inter- 
cepted off Cape Finiſterre, a powerful fleet, bound 
from France to the Eaſt and Welt Indies; when, by 
his valour and condut he again enriched himſelf and 
his officers, and at the ſame time ſtrengthened the 
Britiſh navy, by taking ſix men of war and four Eaſt- 
Indiamen, not one of them eſcaping. The French 
admiral, M. Jonquiere, on preſenting his ſword to 
the conqueror, ſaid, Monſieur, vous avez vaincn ! In- 
vincible, et la Clorie vous ſuit : “ Sir, you have con- 
quered the Invincible, and Glory follows you; point- 
ing to the ſhips named the Juvincible and the Glory, he 
had taken. For his ſignal ſervices, King George the 
IId. created him Baron of Soberton in Hants. The 
ſame year he was appointed vice-admiral of the red; 
and, on the death of Sir John Norris, was made vice- 
_ admiral of England. In 1748 he was made admiral 
of the blue: he was afterwards appointed firſt lord of the 
admiralty, and was at length made admiral and com- 
mander in chief, in which rank he continued, with 
a very ſhort interval, until his death ; and the laſt ſer- 
vice he performed was to convoy Queen Charlotte to 
England. He died in Inne 1762. No performance 
ever met with a more favourable reception, than the 
Vol. II. 
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or five of them in a company. 99 
ANSTRUTHER Eaſter and Weſter, two royal 


ANT 


account of Anſon's voyage ronnd the world. Though Antpach 


it is printed under the name of his chaplain, it was 
compoſed under his lordſhip's own inſpection, and from 
the the materials he himſelf furniſhed, by the inge- 
nious Mr Benjamin Robins. 

ANSPACH (the marquiſate of), a ſmall territory 
of Franconia, in Germany ; bonnded on the north by 
the biſhoprics of Wartſburg and Bamberg, which laſt 


hkewile lies to the welt ; by the carldoms of Holach 


and Oeting, with the biſhopric of Aichſter, on the 
fouth ; and the palatinate of Bavaria and the territory 


of Nuremberg on the eaſt. The country is fruitful, aud 


interſperſed with woods, which render it agreeable 
for hunting. Beſides the city Anſpach, which is the 
capital, the chief towns are Kreglin, Swaſbach, Kre- 
uſheim, Rot, and Waſfſer-Trading, 

AnsPAacn is a ſmall but pretty town, very well built, 
and has ſeveral churches. It is walled round, but has 
no other fortifications, In the palace there is a remark - 
able cabinet of curioſities, It is ſeated on a river of 
the ſame name, and belongs to the honſe of Branden- 
burg. E. Long. 10. 42. N. Lat. 49. 14. 

ANSPESSADES, in the French armies, a kind of 
inferior officers in the toot, below the corporals, but a- 
bove the common centinels. There are uſually four 


boronghs of Scotland, ſitnated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt 
5 the county of Fife, in W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 
56. 20. 

ANT, in zoology. Sce Foxmica and TERMEs. 

Ar- Bear, or Aunt-eater, in zootogy. See Myr- 
MECOPHAGA. 

Aur- Eggs, a name popularly given to a kind of lit- 


tle white balls fonnd in the banks or neſts of ants or- 


dinarily ſuppoſed to be the ova of this inſect. 

Late naturaliſts have obſerved, that theſe are not 
8 the ants eggs, but the young brood them- 
elves in their firſt ſtate; they are ſo many little vermi- 


culi wrapped up in a fim, or ſkin, compoſed of a fort 


of ſilk, which they ſpin out of themſelyes as ſilk-worms 
and caterpillars do. At firſt they are hardly obſerved 
to ſtir : but, after a few days continuance they exhibit 
a feeble motion of flexion and extenſion ; and begin to 
look yellowiſh and hairy, ſhaped like ſmall maggots, 
in which ſhape they grow up, till they are almoſt as 
large as ants. When they paſs their metamorphoſis, 


and appear in their proper ſhape, they have a ſmall 


black ſpeck on them cloſe to the anus of the included 
ant, which M. Liewenhoeck probably enough imagines 
to be the feces voided by it. Dr Ed. King opened 
ſeveral of theſe vulgarly reputed eggs; in ſome of 
which he found only a maggot in the circumſtances 28 
above deſcribed ; while in another the maggot had be- 


gan to put on the ſhape of an ant about the head, having 


two little yellow ſpecks, where the eyes were to be. 


In others, a farther progreſs was obſerved, the included 


maggots being furniſhed with every thing to complete 
the ſhape of an ant, but wholly tranſparent, the eyes 
only excepted, which were as black as bugles. Laſtly, 
in others, he took ont every way perfect and complete 


ants, which immediately crept abont among the reſt. 


Theſe ſuppoſed ants eggs are brought up every morning 
in ſummer, near the top of the bank, where they are 
lodged all the warm part of the day, within reach of 
| H the 
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Aut-hills the ſun's influence. At * or if it be cool, or like drive; viz. Beurtrey, Tokorari, Suleada, and Sama; Antacids, 
i to rain, they carry them down to a greater depth; ſo for which, ſee thoſe articles, —Formerly Anta was po- Antzus. 
I; that you may dig a foot depth e' er you come at them, tent and populous, inhabited by a bold and rapacious Vaal 


The true ants eggs are the white ſubſtance which, up- 
on opening their banks, appears to the eye like the 
ſcatterings of fine white ſugar, or ſalt, but very ſoft 
and tender. Examined by a microſcope, it is found to 
conſiſt of ſeveral pure, white appearances, in diſtinct 
membranes, all figured like the leſſer fort of birds eggs, 
and as clear as a fillics bladder. The ſame ſubſtance 
is found in the bodies of the ants themſelves. On this 
ſpawn, when emitted, they lic in multitudes to brood, 
till in ſome time it is turned into little vermicles as 
ſmall as mites, commonly called anti-epgpr. 

Axr-Hills, are little hillocks of earth, which the 
ants throw np for their habitation and the breeding of 
their young, They are a very great miſchicf to dry 
paſtures, not only by waſting ſo much land as they co- 
ver, but by hindering the ſcythe in mowing the graſs, 
and yielding a poor hungry food pernicious to cattle, 
The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four 
parts from the top, and then dig into them ſo decep as 
to take out the core below, ſo that, when the turf 
is laid down again, it may lie ſomewhat lower than 
the level of the reſt of the land : by this means it will 
be wetter than the reſt of the land: and this will pre- 
vent the ants from returning to the ſame place, which 
otherwiſe they would certainly do. The earth that is 
taken out muſt be ſcattered to as great a diſtance every 
way as may be, otherwiſe they will collect it together 
and make another hill juſt by, The proper tune for 
doing this is winter ; and if the places be left open, 
the froſt and rains of that time of the year will deſtroy 


the reſt; but in this caſe care muſt be taken that the 


are covered up early enough in the ſpring, otherwiſe 
they will be leſs fertile in graſs than the other places. 
In Hertfordſhire they uſe a particular kind of ſpade for 
this purpoſe. It is very ſharp, and formed at the top 
mto the ſhape of a creſcent, ſo that the whole edge 
makes up more than three-fourths of a circle; this cuts 
in every part, and does the buſineſs very quickly and 
effectually. Others uſe the ſame inſtruments that they 
do for mole-hills. Human dung is a better remedy 
than all theſe, as is proved by experiment; for it will 
kill great numbers of them and drive all the reſt away, 
if only a ſmall quantity of it be put into their hills. 

Acid of AnTs, and acid produced by diſtilling mil- 
lions of theſe inſects, cither without addition, or with 
water, It reſembles vinegar in many reſpects; but 
differs from it in forming cryſtals with magneſia, iron, 
and zinc. Its attractions are not yet determined, but 
are ſuppoſed to coincide with thoſe of vinegar. 

ANTA, in the ancient architecture, a ſquare pilaſ- 
ter, placed at the corners of buildings. 

Ax, or Ante, a ſmall kingdom on the pold-coaſt 
of Africa, extending about ten leagues in length.— 
The country is covered with large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of fine villages. The ſoil is exceed- 


ingly rich, and the face of the country beautiful. The 


air is alſo much more ſalubrious than in other places of 
the gold-coaſt; it being obſerved by all writers, that 
the number of deaths here bears no proportion to that 
on any other part on the coaſts of Guinea, This coun- 
try contains the following villages, which deſerve a 
particular deſcription on account of the commerce they 


people, who greatly annoyed the Europeans by their 
frequent incurſions ; but by continual wars with their 
neighbours they are_ now greatly enfeebled, and the 
country in a manner depopulated. The ſpirit of the 
few pe inhabitants is fled: they are deſpond- 
ing, diſpirited, and abject, ſeeking protection from the 
Dutch and other Europeans who have forts on this 
coaſt, and looking upon them as their beſt friends. 
 ANTACIDS, in pharmacy, an appellation given to 
all medicines proper to correct acid or ſour humours. 
Under the claſs of antacids come, 1. Abſorbents; 


as chalk, coral, ſea-ſhells, hæmatites, and ſteel-filings. 


2. Obtundents; as oils and fats. 3. Immutants ; as lix- 
ivious ſalts, and ſoaps. | | 
ANTAUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a giant of Libya, 
ſon of Neptune and Terra. Deligning to build a tem- 
E to his father, of men's ſculls, he tlew all he met; 


at Hercules fig ROS him, and perceiving the aſſiſtance 


he received from his mother (for by a touch of the 
earth ke refreſhed himſelf when weary), lifted him 
up from the ground, and ſqueezed him to death. 

Ax rEus was king of Mauritania; and from ſeveral 
circumſtances, with which we are ſupplied by various 
authors, it appears extremely probable that he was the 
ſame perſon with Atlas; they were both of them the 
ſons of Neptune, who reigned over Mauritania, Nu- 
midia, and a preay part of Libya; as may be natu- 
rally inferred from his having ſuch particular marks 
of diſtinction conferred upon him by the inhabitants of 
thoſe regions, They both ruled with abſolute pewer 
over a preat part of Africa, particularly Tingitania. 
Hercules defeated and flew Antzus in the ſame war 


wherein he took the Libyan world from Atlas: both 
Atlas and Antzus invaded Egypt, and contended with 


Hercules in the wars with the gods, and were both 


vanquiſhed by him. Antæus, as well as Atlas, was 


famed for his knowledge in the celeſtial ſciences: from 


whence we may fairly conclude them to have been the 


ſame king of Mauritania. 


Antæus, in his wars with Hercules, who command- 


ed an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved 


with great bravery and reſolution. Receiving large re- 


inforcements of Libyan troops, he cut off yaſt numbers 
of Hercules's men: but that celebrated commander 
having at laſt intercepted a ſtrong body of Mauritanian 
or Libyan forces ſent to the relief of Antæus, gave 
him a total overthrow, wherein both he and the beſt 


part of his forces were put to the ſword. This deci- 


five action put Hercules in poſſeſſion of Libya and Mau- 
ritania, and conſequently of all the riches in thoſe 
kingdoms: hence aroſe the fable, that Hercules find- 
ing Antæus, a giant of an enormous ſize, with whom 
he was engaged in ſingle combat, to receive freſh 
ſtrength as often as he touched his mother carth when 
thrown upon her, at laſt lifted him up in the air and 
ſqueezed him to death. Hence likewiſe may be de- 
dueed the fable, intimating, that Hercules took At- 


las's globe upon his own ſhoulders, overcame the dra- 


gon that guarded the orchards of the Heſperides, and 


made bimſelf maſter of all the golden fruit. The gold- 


en apples, ſo frequently mentioned by the old my- 


_ tholopiſts, were the treaſures that fell into Hercules's 
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Oriental word dun, riches, the ſigniſication affixed to 


Ante- their own term, pune, apples, After the moſt diligent 


the ſea- coaſt, at the 


and impartial examination of all the different hypo- 
theſes of hiſtorians and chronologers, relating to Atlas 
and Antzus, we find none fo litile clogged with diſſi- 
culties as that of Sir Iſaac Newton. According to 
that illuſtrious author, Ammon, the father of Seſac, 
was the firſt king of Libya, or that vaſt tract extend- 
ing from the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean; 
the conqueſt of which country was effected by Seſac 


in his father's life-time, Neptune afterwards excited 


the Libyans to a rebellion apainft Seſac; flew him; and 
then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or 
Antzus, the ſon of Neptune, Seſac's brother and ad- 
miral. Not long after, Hercules, the general of The- 


bais and Ethiopia for the gods or great men of Egypt, 


reduced a ſecond time the whole continent of Libya, 
having overthrown and flain Antæus near a town in 


Thebais, from that event called Antæa or Antæopo- 


lis: this, we ſay, is the notion advanced by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who endeavours to prove, that the firſt re- 
duction of Libya by Seſac happened a little above a 
thouſand years before the birth of Chriſt, as the laſt 
by Hercules did ſome few years after, | 

ANTAGONIST, denotes an adverſary, eſpecially 
in ſpeaking of combats and games. 

' AnTacontsr muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which have 
oppoſite functions; as flexors and extenſors, abductors 
and adductors, &c. | | * 

ANTANACLASIS, in rhetoric, a figure which re- 
peats the ſame word, but in a different ſenſe ; as, dum 
dioimus, vivamus. | 


ANTAGOGE, in rhetoric, a figure by which, when 


the accuſation of the adverſary is unanſwerable, we 
load him with the ſame or other crimes. i ON 

ANTANDROS, {ones geog.) a town of Myſia, on 

oot of monnt Alexandrea, a part 

of mount Ida. (Strabo, Ptolemy): it was a town of the 


Leleges, (Strabo) ; anciently called Edonis, then Cim- 


-n2ris, (Pliny, Stephanus.) It takes its name from An- 
tandros, a general of the Aeolians : it is now called S. 
Dimitri. | 3 | | 

ANTAPHRODISIACS, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper to diminiſh the ſemen, and conſequently extin- 
guiſh or leſſen all deſires of venery. 

ANTARCTIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing oppoſite to the arctic or northern pole. 
antarctic circle is one of the leſſer circles of the ſpheres, 
and diſtant only 230 3o/ from the ſouth pole, which is 
likewiſe called antarctic ſor the ſame reaſon. 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the name of a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, called alſo the ſcorpion's heart. 
Its longitude is 609 13, 14 of Sagittarius; and its 
latitude 4® 31/ 26% 8. 

ANTAVARE, a province of the iſland of Mada- 
gaſcar, lying about 212 30 S. Lat. and bounded by 
the province and cape of Manouſi. The greateſt part 
of it is watered by the river Mananzari, whoſe ſonrce 
33 in the red mountains of Ambohitſmene. 

__ ANTE, in heraldry, denotes that the pieces are 


; [0-1] 
Antago-. hands upon Antzus's defeat, the Greeks giving the 


Hence . 


ANT 


let into one another in ſuch form as there is expreſſed ; Anteambu- 


for inſtance, by dove-tails, rounds, ſwallow-tails, or 
the like, | 


ANTEAMBULONES, in Roman antiquity, ſer- 


Antedilu- 
vian. 


vants who went before perſons of diſtinction to clear tbe⁊æ˙ 


way before them. They uſed this formula, Date locum 
domi no neo, i. e. Make room or way for my maſter. 


ANTECEDENT, in general, ſomething that goes 


before another, either in order of time or place. 


ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the words to which a 


relative refers. 


ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firſt of the two pro- 


poſitions in an enthymeme. | 
ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the firſt of two 
terms of a ratio, or that which is compared with the 
other. e 1 8 3 
ANTECEDENCE, in aſtronomy, an apparent mo- 


tion of a planet towards the weſt, or contrary ih the 
order of the ſigns. | | 


ANTECESSOR, one that goes before, It was an 
appellation given to thoſe who excelled in any ſcience. 
1 applied it particularly to profeſſors of civil 
aw ; and, in the univerſities of France, the teachers of 


law take the title anteceſſors in all their theſes. 


ANTECURSORES, in the Roman armics, a party 
of horſe detached before, partly to get intelligence, pro- 
viſions, &c. and partly to chooſe a proper place to en- 


camp in. Theſe were otherwiſe called anteceſſores, and 


by the Greeks prodromi. 
ANTEDATE, among lawyers, a ſpurious or falſe 
date prior to the true date of a bond, bill, or the like. 
ANTEDILUVIAN, in a general ſenſe, implies 
ſomething that exiſted before the flood. 


the flood. Sce EAT. 
ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for all man- 


kind who lived before the flood, and fo includes the 
Whole of the human race from Adam to Noah and his 


family, 


As Moſes had not ſet down the particular time of EE, 
any tranſaction before the flood, except only the years jogy o 


of the fathers age wherein the ſeveral deſcendants of firſt 


Adam in the line of Seth were begotten, and the 
length of their ſeveral lives; it has been the buſineſs 
of chronologers to endeavour to fix the years of the 
lives and deaths of thoſe patriarchs, and the diſtance of 
time from the creation to the deluge, In this there 
could be little difficulty were there no varicties in the 


ſeveral copies we now have of Moſes's writings ; which 


are, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek ver- 


ſions of the Septuagint: but as theſe differ very conſi- 


derably from one another, learned men are much di- 
vided in their opinions concerning the chronology of 
the firſt ages of the world; ſome preferring one copy 
and ſome another. | 


That the reader may the better judge of the varia- 


tions in the three copies in this period, they are exhi- 


bited in the following table, with the addition of thoſe 


of Joſephus as corrected by Dr Wells and Mr Whi- 


ſton, 


H 2 A 


ANnTEDILUVIAN World ; the earth as it exiſted before 


f the 
ages. | 


ANT [ 6 J ANT 


A Tu of the Tears of the Antediluvian Patriarch. Anzedile. | 
| van. 
ed after their their lives. 
Their ages at their ſons birth. ns birth. 
Heb, am. Sept. Jof, Heb. Sam. Scpt.|Heb. Sam. Spt. 
Adam, . 130 130 230 130j800 800 7004930 930 930 
Seth, 15 105 105 205 1051867 807 7071912 912 912 
Enos, =. - 0 0 CO 815 815 7151905 905 995 
Cainan, - 70 70 170 701840 840 7401910 910 91 
Mahalaleel, + 65s 65 165 651830 830 73o|895 895 895 
2 - 162 62 162 62800 785 800 962 847 962 
Enoch, 6 65 165 65/300 300 200 365 365 365 
Methuſelah, - 187 67 167 1871782 653 802/969. 720 969 
re a 132 53 188 182595 600 5651777 653 753 » 
ws 10ah was ag | | | | | | 
m—— 5 boo, boo boo 
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To the Flood, 1656 1307 2262 1556 

To this table it will be neceſſary, in order to explain tenſporarics the birth and death of each patriarch hap- 
the conſequences of theſe variations, to add ſeparate pened, according io the computation of cach of the 
chronological tables, ſhowing in what year of his con- ſaid three copies. 1 


A Cbronolag ical TABLE of the Years of the Patriarehs according to the Computation of the Hebrew. 


F< F = oe 

t 

1 
— . — 
+ SS 6 5 <E 
Adam created, FS PP 
7777 Mm 5 £ Kc $ £ 
Enos born, - 235 105 „3 7 
Cainan born, 325 195 go 2 ＋ — 1 
Mahalalcel born, 7% 8. Þ T 
Jared born, = 360 330 225 ae” be - 8. Z = 3 
noch born, 622 492 387 297 227 12 X 3 2 
Methuſclab born, 687 557 452 362 292 22) 65 (3 
Lamech born, 374 744 639 549 479 414 252 187 5 
Adam dies, 930. 800 695 bog 535 470 308 243 56 ;; 
Enoch tranflated, 7857 752 662 592 527 365 200 113 25 
Seih dies, - 1042 912 B07 717 647 582 355 268 = 


Noah born, 1056 821 731 661 596 369 182 
Enos dics, - 1140 905 B17 745 680 453 266 84 


Cainan dies, 1235 910 8 | 36 
Mahalalecl dies, 1290 N 295 5.04 1 42 * | 
| Jared dies, — 1422 962 725 548 366 
aphet born, - 1556 | 869 682 500 
hem born, 1558 871 684 502 
Lamech dies, 1651 964 777 595. 
Methuſelah dies, 1656 The Flood, - 969 Goo. 


ANT 


Adam created, 
Seth born, 
Enos born, 
Cainan born, 
Mahalalecl born, 
Adam dies, 
2 born, 
noch born, 
Seth dies, <« 
Methuſelah born, 
Enos dies, 
Lamech born, 
Enoch tranſlated, 
Cainan dies, 
Noah born, 
Mahalaleel dies, 
Jared dies, 
aphet born, 
Shem born, 


Lamech dies, 


Methuſelah dies, 
The Flood, 


ſelah, and La- 5 


mech, die, 


61 1 ANT 


| Antedilu- 
2 5 2 . 8 0 viant. 
A Chrenological Tarts of the Tears of the Patriarchs according to the Computation of the Septuagiut. 
FD & Be 8 7 
122118 7 
1» 8 2. 
VO 3 
8 W 8 5 
r = = = n 
230 8 1 
435 205 JJ 
5 395 ? „ . 
795 565 360 170 7. A 
930 700 495 395 135 K = = 8 
930 $25 335 265 TE. 
1122 892 687 497 327 162 ® 8 8 
1142 g12 707 517 347 182 Ws * . 
1387 B52 662 492 327 165 K. = = 
1340 905 715 545 380 218 S 
1474 Bag 679 514 352 187 N 2 
1487 862 692 527 365 200 8 
1535 910 740 575 248 61 = 
1662 867 702 375 188 
1690 895 730 303 216 28 
1922 962 635 448 260 
2162 875 688 500 
2104 877 690 502 
2227 940 753 565 
2256 696 59 
2262 600 


A Chrenological T ABLE of the Years of the Patriarchs, accor ding to the Computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


= my. 8 0 
£3: 8 <8 
8 [9 © — $3 4 
C 1 
Adam created, „ = 8 = 
Seth born, 120 3 5 F 
Enos born, £38105 - 7: 8 — ©, 2% 8 | 
Caman born, BCD S, = SE 
Mahalalcel born, 305 205 160 o. &' WB 5 8 3 
Jared born 430 330 225 135 (* 8 & bt 2 
noch born, 522 392 287 197 127 62 E 8 8 
Methuſelah born, 587 457 352 202 192 1297 6g 8. 2 
Lamech born, 654 524 419 329 259 194 132 67 C. 
Noah born, 707 517 472 382 312 247 185 120 533 
Enoch traſlated, 887 757 652 502 497 427 365 300 233 180 
Adam dies, 930 800 695 605 535 470 343 276 323 
Seth dies, 1042 912 807 717 647 582. 462 388 335 
| Enos dies, 1140 905 815 745 680 553 486 433 
Japhet born, 1207 882 812 747 620 553 500 
Shem born, 1209 884 814 749 622 555 502 
Cainan dies, 1235 910 840 775 648 581 528 
Mahalalcel dies, 1290 895 830 703 636 583 
Jared, Methn- | | 
1307 The Flood, 847 720 653 600 


To the varieties exhibited in the two laſt tables, o- 
thers might be added, by admining the variaus read- 
ings of ſome numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint : 
for as to the Hebrew copies, there is here a conſtant 
agreement among them. 

The mannſcript from which the Samaritan Penta- 

teuch was publithed, agrees exactly with the Samari- 


tan numbers given by Euſebius. But St Jerom tells 
us, that, in his time, there were ſome Samaritan co- 
pies which make Methuſelah 187 years old at the birth 
of Lamech, and Lamech 182 at the birth of Noah, 
Juſt as the Hebrew does. Now if theſe numbers be 
approved as the true original numbers, the interval from 
the creation to the flood will be 1556 years ; _—_ 
rom 


* from Ls 2 N ee = 50 Forts ne Adam the goodlieſt man, of men ſince born AN_ 7 
CCC His ſons; the faireſt of her daughters Eve. — 5 
| allowed to be a miſtake of the tranſcriber, by bis drop- ; ing 4 
ing a number, and writing 62 inſtcad of 162, as has ge RIS. ts, Mike F 
bon ſuſpeted, the Samaritan will be perfectly recon- * 5 ö 5 4 . 
ciled with the Hebrew, and all difference between Many have entertained an opinion (as mention- 
them vaniſh. | ed under the article Apam), that our firſt parent 
Scaliger, on the authority of an old Samaritan chro- was created an adept in knowledge. and in ſcience, a | 
nicle, having at the end a table of the years of the pa- conſummate philoſopher, and an accompliſhed divine. E 
triarchs to the time of Moſes, would correct two of But the very reverſe of this muſt be true, providing * 
the Samaritan numbers in Euſebius; viz. inſtead of 65 we give credit to the account which Moſes gives of 7 
the age of Mahalaleel when he begat Jared, he thinks him. If Adam was created with intuitive knowledge, 5 
it ſhould be 75; and inſtead of 67, the age of Methu- for what end was he endowed with the ſenſes of a man, 5 
ſclah when he begat Lamech, he would have it 77. through which ideas might be conveyed to his mind, 3 
By which alterations he reckons 20 years more to the and make him capable of ſuch improvements as ariſe 3 
flood than Euſcbius and the mannſcript ; that is, 1327. from experience and obſervation? And if he originally 0 
Bat as he acknowledges the table, whereon he 8 poſſeſſed ſuch a fund of valuable knowledge, _ had : 
theſe corrections, contains ſome great abſurdities, it he ſuch anardent thirſt for an unwarrantable portion of 1 
ſcems unreaſonable to oppoſe it to the joint authority of more, and for the ſake of this additional pittance for- 2 
Euſebius and the Samaritan manuſcript. feited his happineſs and life? Belides, if Adam was at 47 
As to the Septuagint, in the common editions of firſt all light and knowledge, and was ſoon after re- 5 
that verſion, the age of Methuſclah at the birth of La- duced to a ſtate,of ignorance and error, this tranſition 5 
mech is 167; and conſcquently the ſum of this period, would make a retrograde in the ſyſtem of nature, quite = 
according to them, is no more than 2242. But in diſſimilar to that uniformity which obtains through- , 
this caſe Methuſclah will outlive the flood 14 years; and out the whole of the divine government and cecono- 3 
we may well wonder, with Euſcbius, where he was my. Moſes introduces our firſt parents into life in 5 
preſerved. To obviate this objection, we are told, the moſt natural manner, as having capacities to ac- 3 
that, in ſome copies, Methuſelah is ſaid to have lived quire knowledge, ſenſes to receive impreſlions from 55 
but 732 (not $02) years after the birth of Lamech, objects around them, and a ſufficient degree of reaſon = 
and no more than 949 in all, But the Alexandrian to form a judgment of the things perceived: yet all 5 
manuſcrip entirely takes away the the difficulty, by gi- theſe faculties can only be conſidered as ſo many in- "2 
ving the fame number in this place with. the Hebrew. ſtruments, by the exerciſe of which they might be 1 
Pezron is of opinion, that the age of Lamech at the enabled zo diſcharge the duties of their future life. : 5 
birth of Noah ſhould be but 182, as it is both in the The following portrait of our firſt progenitor when Smellie's " 
Hebrew and in Joſephus, ſuppoſing, with St Auſtin, he firſt came into life, drawn by the inimitable pencil Tranſlation, 2 
that the preſent number is the error of the ſcribe who of Buffon, is extremely beautiful, while it is diſſonant '* * a 
firſt copied the original Septuagine manuſcript in Pto- from no part of the Moſaic hiſtory. * Let us ſuppoſe (thepaſſage : | 
lemy's library. So that he computes 2256 years to the a man in the ſame ſituation with him who firſt re- here a- . 
flood. And, if this correction be admitted, and one ceived exiſtence ; a man whole organs were 8 bridged). 5 
more mentioned alſo by St Auſtin, viz. that Lamech formed, but who was equally new to himſelf, and to 7 
lived 595 years after the birth of Noah, and not 161, every object which ſurrounded him. Were he to give 7 
as in he preſent copies, there will then remain no o- a hiſtory of his thoughts, and of the manner in which 
ther difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew he received impreſſions, he might give ſome ſich in- 
than 600 years added to the ages of the fix patriarchs formation at this. I remember the moment when my 
when they begat their ſons, and Methuſaleh will, con- exiſtence commenced. It was a moment replcte with 
formably to the Hebrew and Samaritan, die in the joy, with amazement and anxiety. I neither knew 
year of the flood. | what I was, where I was, nor whence I came. Jo- 
Having premiſed this chronological view, we ſhall pened my eyes. But what an amazing increaſe of ſen- 
2 proceed to the hiſtory of the antediluvian patriarchs. ſation! The light, the celeſtial vault, the verdure of 
* Of the great progenitor we are told, that © the the earth, the tranſparency of the waters, gave anima- 
47AGC, 


Lord God took the man and put him into the gar- 
den.” Theſe words plainly indicate, that Adam was 
not created within the precincts of Paradiſe ; and it 
is afterwards ſaid, upon his being turned ont of the 
garden,“ He was ſent to till the gronnd whence he 
was taken.” —As to the ſituation of this garden, con- 
cerning which there has been ſo much learned but 
uncertain enquiry, ſee the article PARADISE. 
Adam was doubtleſs created in the prime of his life, 
with all his powers and faculties in the higheſt degree 
of ſtrength and vigour. His body would be graceful, 
and well proportioned ; while his countenance was 
comely, and glowed with all the luſtre of youthful in- 
noc «x.ce.]bepoct thus deſcribes our firſt parents: 


0 


tion to my ſpirits, and conveyed pleaſures which cx- 
ceed the powers of expreſſion, At firſt I believed that 
all theſe objects exiſted within me, and formed a part 
of myſelf. When, turning mine eyes to the ſan, his 
ſplendor overpowered me. I voluntarily ſhut out 
the light, and felt a ſmall degree of pain. | 
this moment of darkneſs, I imagined that I had loſt 
the greateſt part of my being. I was then rouſed with 


a variety of ſounds. The ſinging of birds and the 


murmuring breezes formed a concert, which excited 
the moſt ſweer and enchanting emotions. I liſtened, 
and was convinced thattheſe harmonious ſounds exiſted 
within me,—I made a ſtep forwards ; and afterwards 


renewing my motion, I walked with my face turned 


towards 


During 
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ANT 


Adeedilu- towards the Heavens, till I ſtruck againſt a palm tree, 


vians. 


were to convey to their 1 


and telt ſome degree of pain. Seized with terror, I 


———  yentured to lay my hand upon the object, and per- 


ceived it to be a being deſtinct from mytelt, becauſc it 
did not, like touching my own body, give me a double 
ſenſation. I reſolved then to feel every object I ſaw, 


and had a ſtrong deſire to touch the ſun ; but ſtretch- 


ing out my hands to embrace the Heavens, they met 
without any intermediate object. All objects appear- 
cd to me equally near, and it was not till after many 
trials that I learned to uſe my eyes as a guide to my 
hand. At laſt the train of my ideas was interrupted, 
and I loſt the conſciouſneſs of my exiſtence, My tleep 


was profound; but. having no mode of meaſuring 


time, I knew nothing of its duration. When I a- 
wakened, I was aſtoniſhed to find by my {ide another 
form, perfectly ſimilar to my own. I conceived it to 
be another ſelf ; and inſtead of loſing by my ſlecp, I 
imagined myſelf to be doubled. I ventured to lay my 
hand upon this new being, With rapture and aſtoniſh- 
ment, I perceived that it was not myſelf, but ſome- 
thing much more glorious and deſirable.” 

This philoſophical detail coincides with the opinion, 
that excepting what portions of Knowledge Adam 
might acquire by the exerciſe of his ſenſes, his Maker 
taught him every thing that was neceſſary for his 
comfort and ſubliſtence. But before the Almighty 
gave any inſtructions to our firſt parents, we mult 
ſuppoſe he inſpired them with the knowledge of the 
meaning of every word which they heard him ſpeak ; 
otherwiſe it would have been impoilible that he could 
have had any ſuch communication with them, The 


words which they heard, and were made to under- 


ſtand, being imprinted upon their memories, would 
ſerve as the foundation of a language, which they 
would afterwards increaſc and enlarge as new objects 
began to multiply, and hence give riſe to new terms 
and definitions. „„ 

Onc of the firſt leſſons tanght to Adam by his infal- 
üble Director, would be the ncceſſity of food for the 
ſupport of his life. Accordingly Moſcs informs us, 
that for this purpoſe a grant was made him to cat of 
every tree of the garden excepting one. At the ſame 
time it was made known to him, in what manner he 
was to repair the decays of natnre; namely, by eating 
of the tree of life, Then, in order to quality him for 
ſocial intercourſe, he was ordered to exerciſe his facul- 
ty of ſpecch, by giving names to different ereatures. 
The author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus ſays of our 
firſt parents, © They received the uſe of the five ope- 


_ rations of the Lord; and in the ſixth, he imparted to 


them underſtanding ; and in the ſcycnth, ſpeech to in- 
terprete the cogitations thereof.“ The meaning can- 


not be, that he gave them every word they were to 


pronounce, more than every idea which their ſenſes 
Our talents, 
and the exerciſe of them, may be both ſaid to be 
given ns of God; but whatever capacities we reccive 
from him, it is ſuppoſed that we ourſelves muſt im- 


prove them, before we can attain to any acquirements 


whatever. Although Adam had heard and underſtood 
the words of God, yet Moſes docs not give the leaſt 
hint that he ever attempted to ſpeak before this time, 
For if he had, as ſome imagine, innate knowledge and 
proper terms for every thing preſented to him, what 


E 


ANT 


occaſion was there to bring animals before him to ſce Antedilu- 


what names he wonld impoſe upon them? Some wri- 
ters have endeavoured to turn into ridicule the whole 
of this tranſaction, and have aſked, how could all 
creatures upon earth appear at one time before Adam:? 
not only one, but many days would have clapſed be- 
fore he could give each a name, But this objeQion 
ariſes from not underſtanding the words of Moſes. 
What our tranſlators render to ſee what he would call 
THEM, is in the original to ſee what name he would 
call it. © And whatſoever Adam called 1T (Viz. the 
living creature), that was the name of 11. The 
meaning ſeems to be no more than this: God 
brought a few creatures to. Adam, to make him try 
to name them; and whatever he called any of them, 
that continued to be its name. And no doubt he 
would denominate cvery animal before him, from its 
external appearances, from its ſize, its colour, or its 


voice: And in proceſs of time, he would give names 


to all thoſe creatures which providence brought with- 
in his view, or with which he became aſterwards ac- 
quainted, | 

The next thing in which God inſtructed Adam, tho? 
probably in a trance or viſion, was his near relation to 
Eve, as being part of his own body. This piece of 
knowledge was imparted to him, in order to cement 


the greater love and affection between the two during 


the remaining period of their lives. a 
Theſc, according to Moſes, are all the tranſaction 
in which our firſt parents were intereſted during their 


abode in Paradiſe, till they loſt their innocence, and 


forfeited the enjoy ments of their happy ſituation. 
And nothing can be more evident, than that the in- 
{tructions which they received, beſpoke the infantile 
ſtate of their minds; tho” there is no doubt but further 


and higher diſpenſations of knowledge would have 


been communicated to them, as they became able to 


bear them, and had their minds matured by experience 


and reflection. 


vials 


3 
How long our firſt parents retained their innocence, How long 
we are no where told. Many aſſert that they fell on our firſt pa- 


the very firſt day of their creation. 
tions fo many tranſactions on that day, as mult have 
ingroſſed the whole of their attention, and prevented 
them from falling into ſuch temptations as ariſe ſrom 
indolence and want of reflection, Beſides, if in ſuch 
circumſtances as they were placed, they could not re- 
frain from an open violation of the Divine law for the 
ſpace of one day, it would beſpeak a deceitfulneſs of 
heart in them greater than in moſt of their poſterity. 
It is ſomewhat ſingular, that many of the great trials 
recorded in ſacred writing were limited to 40 days; 


which in prophetic ſtyle is ſometimes equivalent to 30 


years, This appears from the hiſtory of Moſes, of Eli- 
jah, of Nineveh, and of the 


of whom Adam was a type, was tempted 4o days in 
the wilderneſs. Agreeable to this part of the Divine 
economy, perhaps the trial of our firſt parents laſted 
ſo long. 
rable time iu the garden, appears highly probable from 
this conſideration, that their indulgent Creator, who 
had manifeſted his tender concern for them while in- 
nocent, and extended his mercy to them when fallen, 
would never have turned them out of pazadiſe, and 


{cut 


ö Jewich nation after the 
death of Chriſt. And what is very remarkable, he, 


However, that they remained for a conſide- 


But Moſcs men- Fents e- 
tained their 


innoce hee. 


WN. A N N 
Artediin- ſent them into an uncultivated world, before they had 
vians. acquired the arts of 2 and were capable of provi- 


ding againſt the viciſſitudes of their future lot. The 
particulars of this memorable tranſaction are conſider- 
ed under the article FALL. 

' Moſes gives us no further account of Adam's life 
aftcr leaving the garden, but that he begat ſome chil- 
dren, and died at ſuch an age. Yet we have no rea- 
ſon to doubt, but the venerable patriarch ever after led 
a life of penitence and of the ſtrifteſt piety. The va- 
rio13 communications which he had enjoyed with his 
Maker in paradiſe, and which were probably renewed 
to him after bis fall, could not fail to make the deepett 


impreſſions upon his mind. The gracious reſpite he 


had met with, from the execution of the ſentence de- 
nounced againſt him, would make him cavtious of of- 
ſending for the time to come; left rhe next violation 
of the Divine authority ſhould put an end to his exiſt- 
ence. The cherubim and flaming ſword, or the devon- 
ring flame, oa the eaſt of Eden (which might continue 
burning all his life), would be to him what the veſtiges 
of the ark were to Noah and his ſons, an awful memo- 
rial of the danger of incurring the Divine diſplea- 
fare, Beſides, his worldly comforts being in a great 
meaſure withdrawn, his mind would be naturally diſ- 


being wicked and ayaricious, but Abel juſt and virtuous. 


any mention in Scripture, were the deſcendants of Cain 


poſed for reliſhing thoſe pleaſures which flow from pi- Antedite- 
ety and religion. vians. 
The firſt thing which we hear of Adam in his new Ions res 
ſituation was, that he knew Eve his wife, and ſhe con- of their 
ceived and bare Cain. Afterwards, we are told, ſhe progeny, 
bare Abel. When the brothers were grown up, they 
betook themſelves to diſtin employments; the former 
to huſbandry, and the latter to the keeping of ſheep. 
Their inward diſpoſitions were ſtill more different; Cain 


In proceſs of time they brought their reſpective of- 
ferings to God. Cain of the fruit of the ground, and 
Abel of the firſtlings of his flock ; but they met with 
very different ſucceſs : for God accepted the offering 
of Abel, but Cain's he did not accept; the conſequen- 
ces of which are related under the articles ABEL and 
Cain. | | 
Soon after the murder of Abel, his loſs was made up 
to his parents in another fon they had, whom Eve 
named Seth, that is,“ appointed ;** becauſe he was ap- 
pointed inſtead of Abel, whom Cain flew. - 

As the whole progeny of Adam, of whom we havo 


and Seth, it may be proper to give the following ge- 
nealogical table of the Antediluvians. 
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3 Adam | 
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the line that of Cain: nor can we 
28 how long he or any 


worſhip of the one true 


ANT 

The ſacred hiſtorian, confining himſelf chiefly to the 
line of Seth, from whence Noah was deſcended, has 
acquainted us with very few particulars relating to 


of his deſcendents lived. All we 
know is, that Lameeh, the fifth in deſcent from him, 
married two wives, Adah and Zillah, the firſt known 
inſtance of polygamy : that by the former he had two 
fons, Jabal, who was the thar dwelt in tents, and 
fed cattle ; and Jobal, the inventor of muſic; and by 
the other, a ſou named Tubal-Cain, who found out the 
art of forging and working metals. Zillah likewiſe 
brought him a daughter named Naamah, ſuppoſed to 
have invented ſpinning and weaving: and we are told 
that, on ſome occaſion or other, Lamech made a ſpeech 


to his wives, the explication of which has greatly puz- 
6 ZHed the interpreters. 
The line of Moſes 


Seth. | 
Miln': Phy- the name of the Lord. Commentators 


ſeco-theoleg. different ſenſes of theſe, words. 
Leda ſhould be rendered, Then men profuned in calling on 
P-242+ Ur. , me of the Lord; and that even Enos arro 15 to 
t this 
There is nothing 


Sce LAMECH. 


to him called En9s, and that then began men to call upon 
give us three 
Some think the words 


himſelf a power, as if he had been a god. 
ſenfe ſeems harſh and unnatural. 
more unlikely, than that Adam's grandchildren, who 
lived under his own eye, would fo ſoon ſhake off pa- 
rental authority, and' - rr from the belief and 

od. Others think, that though 
men had hitherto worſhipped God in private, yet they 


now inſtituted public aſſemblies, met in larger ſocieties 


for ſolemn and ſocial worſhip, and introduced liturgies 
and forms for more N paying their homage to 


ment from 


the Almighty. This ind a very natural com- 


ofe who place religion in modes and ſet 


forms of res But it 1s ſcarcely credible, that 
ami 


Adam and his ly had never met together to wor- 
fhip God till now, when we are told that Cain and 
Abel, and probably both their families along with 
them, Wonen their offerings to the Lord: this they no 
doubt did every ſabbath-day. Others, therefore, put 
a more conſiſtent interpretation upon the words, name- 
ly, that men now called themſelves by the name of the 
Led. The meaning of which is, that about this pe- 
riod, the family of Seth, who adhered to God and his 
worſhip, began to give themſelves a denomination, ex- 
preſſive of their lx bo and regards to him. They 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the irreligious family of 
Cain, and aſſumed the title of the ſors or children of 


God; which deſignation was afterwards applicd to 


them by Moſes; it was even uſed after the flood, and 


adopted by the writers of the New Teftament. 


Of the three next deſcendents of Seth, Cainan, Ma- 
halaleel, and Jared, and of Methuſelah and Lamech, 
the grandfather and father of Noah, Moſes has re- 
corded no more than their ſeveral ages. The oriental 
authors commend them, as they do Seth and Enos, for 
their picty, and the ſalutary injunctions they left be- 
hind them, forbidding their children all intercourſe 
with the race of curſed Cain. 

Enoch, the ſon of Jared and father of Methuſelah, 
was a perſon of moſt extraordinary piety, walking 
with Cod, as the Scripture expreſſes it, for at leaſt the 


laſt three hundred years of his life: as a reward for 
Vor. II. — — 


1 65 J 


conjectures 


ds to tell us, that Seth had a ſon born 


AE Tr 
which exemplary behaviour in ſo corrupt an age, he was 


; | . ” OF; vi 
taken up by God into heaven, without taſting death.  vians. 


Sce Exocn. 


proach nearer to one another, Danghters were born un- 
to them; meaning, in greater abundance than former- 
ly: which ſeems to hint, that at this period there were 
conſiderably more females than males born into the 
world. Some think that Moſes, being now about to 
mention the wickedneſs of the Antediluyians, intro- 
duces the poſterity of Cain as being the chief cauſe of 
their tion; and that he lyſes them men and 
daughters of men, becauſe they were ſenſual and earth- 
ly; in which ſenſe the word en is ſometimes uſed in 
e ſcriptures. | 
The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men that they 
were fair; and they took them wives of all that they 
choſe, Theſe words have given riſe to many abſurd 
and ridiculous comments both of Jews and Chriſtians. 
There are'two meanings affixed to them, which may 
be mentioned as the moſt probable. Whenever the 
name of God is added to any thing, it not only de- 
notes God's being the efficient cauſe, but it heightens 
and increaſes its uſnal meaning. For which reaſon 
on thing that is excellent in its kind, or nncommonly 
lofty and magnificent, was by the Jews ſaid to be of 
God, or of the Lord. Thus the angels are called the 
ſons of Cod. And Adam being created with a nobler 
image than any other creature, is ſaid to be made in 
the image of Cod. The cedars of Lebanon are called 
the 3 the Lord; and great mountains, the 
mountains of Cod. Therefore by the ſons of Cod in 
this place are meant men of great opulence, power, 
and authority. And by way of contraſt, the hiſtorian 
introduces thoſe of poor and mean circumſtances in 
life, and calls them the daughters of men. The words 
thus explained are not an unlikely deſcription of that 
diſſolute age. The great and mighty in this world 
are commonly moſt addicted to ſenſual gratifications, 
becanſe they have fo many incentives to inflame their 
paſſions, and ſo few reſtraints to curb them; and, in- 
ſtead of uſing their power to puniſh and diſcounte- 
nance vice, are too often the greateſt examples and 
promoters of laſeiviouſneſs and debauchery. Thus, 
theſe . of God, theſe great men, when they hap- 
pened to meet with the daughters of their inferiors, 
zed upon them as fit objects to gratify their luſt ; and 
rom among theſe they took to themſelves, in a forcible 
manner wives, or (as it may be rendered) concubines, 


of all that they choſe, whether married or unmarried, 
without ever aſking their conſent. No wonder then 


that the earth ſhould be filled with violence, when the 
higheſt rank of men were above the reſtraint of law, 
of reaſon and religion, and not only oppreſſed the poor, 
but with impunity treated them and their children in 
ſuch a baſe and cruel manner. | | 
Bnt there are other writers who cannot reliſh the 
above opinion ; becaufe they think it a harſh and nn- 
natural conſtruction, to call great and powerful perſons 
the /ons of Cod, and all mean and plebeian women the 
daughters of men, Beſides, the text does not ſay, that 
the /ons of Cod offered any violence to theſe inferior 
| — — women; 


Moſes afterwards informs us, When: men began to . 
multiply, i. e. when the earth was filled with inhabi - of the hu- 
tants, and tribes formerly living remote, began to ap- man race. 


Antedilg- 


vizti 9. 


A. 
5. 265. 


8 
God's ſor- 
bearauce. 
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women ; bat that they ſaw that they were fair, and 
made choice of them tor wives, And wherein is the 
heinoaſneſs of the offence, if men of a ſuperior rank 
marry their inferiors, eſpecially when an exceſs of 
beauty apologiſes for their choice? Or why ſhould 2 
ſe unequal matches be reckoned among the cauſes of 
bringing upon the world an univerial deſtruction ? For 
theſe reaſons many are of opinion, that the deſcendants 
of Scth, who were ſtyled the [ins of Cd on account of 
their near relation to him, ſaw the daughters of men, i. e. 
the impious progeny of Cain, and by intermarriages 
became atlociated with them; and ſurrendering to thoſe 
inchantrefſes their hearts and their freedom, they ſur- 
rendered at the ſame time their virtue and their religion. 
From this union proceeded effects ſimilar to what has 


happened ever ſince. When a pure ſociety mixes with 
a profane, the better principles of the one become ſoon 
tainted by the evil practices of the other; which veri- 


fies the old adage, Evil communication corrupts good 


mannciri. Thus it appears, that the great ſource of 


univerſal degeneracy, was owing to the poſterity of 
Seth mingling with the progeny of Cain, in oppoſition 
to what their pious fathers had ſtrictly charged them. 

It is afterwards ſaid, There were ae in the earth 
in thoſe days : and alſs after that, when the ſuns of God 
came in unto the daughters of mn, and they bare chil- 
dren lo them, the ſame became mighty men, which were of 
d, men of renown. Tranſlators are not agreed about 
the meaning of the word giants, Some render the 


word, violent and cruel men; others, men who fall upon 
and ruſh forward, as a robber does upon his prey : the 


meaning then is, that they were not more remarkable 
for their ſtrength and ſtature than for their violence 
and cruelty. It is generally agreed, that in the firſt 
ages of the world, men were of a gigantic ſtature ; 
though Moſes does not mention them as giants till af- 


ter the union of the families of Seth and Cain, when 


men uſed their ſuperiority in bodily ſtrength for the 
purpoſes of 8 their unhallowed paſſions. 
At this period of the world, and long after, political 


power and bodily ſtrength went hand in hand toge- 


ther, Whoever was able to encounter and kill a 
fierce and dangerous wild beaſt and clear the country 
of noxious animals, or who was able in the day of 
batttle to deſtroy moſt of his enemics, was looked up to 
by the reſt of his companions as the fitteſt to be their 
leader and commander. Thus, Nimrod, from being 
a mighty hunter, became a great king, and graſping at 

wer, was never ſatisfied till every obſtacle to his am- 


bition was removed. And it appears from hiſtory, 


that all his ſucceſſors have pretty nearly trodden in the 
ſame path. "Theſe giants then, or ſons £06, might 
be the chief warriors, who formed themſelves into 
choſen bands, and living among a cowardly and effe- 
minate people had no curb to their cruelty and Juſt, 
From them might ſpring an illegitimate race, reſem- 
bling their fathers in body and mind, who, when they 
grew up, having no inheritance, would be turned looſe 
upon the world, and follow no other employment but 
theft, rapine, and plunder. Thus they became mighty 
men and men of renown, and pricured themſelves a 
name : but this was owing to the miſchief they did, and 
the feats of ſavage cruclty which they performed. 
Mankind running thus headlong into all manner of 
vice, were admoniſhed to repent; and God, ont of his 


ANT 

great mercy was 1 to grant them a convenient Antedila- 

time for that purpole ; no leſs than 120 years, during vian- 

which ſpace, but no longer, he declared his Spirit e 

ſhould “ ſtrive with man,” or endeayour to awaken 

and reclaim them from their wicked courſe of life. 
Amidit this general corruption, one man, however, 

was found to be juſt and perfect in his generation, 

walking with God. This extraordinary perſon was 

Noah, the fon of Lamech ; who, not thinking it ſuffi- 

cient to be righteous himſelf unleſs he did his utmoſt to 

turn others likewiſe to righteouſneſs by admonition as 9 

well as example, became a preacher to the abandoned Preaching 

race among which he lived, employing both his coun- of Noch. 

{cl and authority to bring them to a reformation of their 

manners, and to reſtore the true religion among them, 

But all he could do was to no purpoſe; for they con- 

tinued incorrigibly obſtinate: ſo that at length (as 

Joſephus tells us), finding himſelf and family in im- 

minent danger of ſome violence in return for his good 

will, he departed from among them, with his wite and 

children. a 
On his departure, it is probable they fell into great- Mankind 

er diſorders than before; having now none to control incorrigi- 

or even to trouble them with unwelcome advice. Mo- ble. 

ſes aſſures us, that the wickedneſs of man was great 

in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 

of his heart was continually cvil;“ and that © the 

earth was corrupt and filled with violence, all fleſh 

having corrupted his way upon the earth.” Theſe 

words leave no room to inquire into the particular crimes 

of the antediluvian world, which ſeems to have heen 

over-run with a complication of all manner of debauche- 

ry and wickedneſs, and above all with violence and in- 

juſtice towards one another. 5 11 
Things being in this ſtate, God, as the ſacred hiſto- The whole 

rian pathetically expreſſes it,“ repented that he had world de. 

made man on earth, and it grieved him at his heart,” ſtroyed by 

And the time of forbcarance being clapſed, he paſſed p - Sor 

| ; | ; | ept Nozh 

the ſentence of their utter deſtruction by a flood of wa- and his fa- 

ters; a ſentence which likewiſe included the beaſts of mily, 

the earth and every creeping thing, and the fowls of 

the air, But © Noah found grace in the eyes of the 

Lord; who had before acquainted him with his de- 

ſign of bringing a deluge on the carth, and directed 

him to make an ark, or veſſel, of a certain form and 


ſize, capable of containing not only himſelf and fami- 


ly, but ſuch numbers of animals of all ſorts as would be 

ufficient to preſerve the ſeveral ſpecies and again re- 

plenith the earth, together with all neceſſary proviſions 

tor them. All theſe injunctions Noah performed ; and, 

by God's peculiar favour and providence, he and thoſe 

that were with him ſurvived chis tremendous calamity, 

Sce the article DELUGE. 5 
As to any further tranſactions before the flood, we Tradition- 

are left entirely in the dark by the ſacred hiſtorian. al hiſtory 

The Jews and eaſtern nations, however, have made of the An- 

ample amends for the ſilence of Moſes, by the abun- tediluvians 

dance of their traditions. The only part of theſe, 

which can be connected in any thing like hiſtory, is 

what follows. After the death of Adam, Seth 

with his family ſeparated themſelves from the profligate 

race of Cain, and choſe for their habitation the moun- 


| tain where Adam was buried, the Cainites remaining 


below in the plain where Abel was killed; and, ac- 
cording to our hiſtorians, this mountain was ſo high, 
| that 


vians. 


ANT 


that the inhabitants could hear the angels ſinging the 
praiſes of God, and even join them in that ſervice. 


A Here they lived in great purity and ſanctity of man- 


ners. Their conſtant employment was praiſing God, 
from which they had few or no avocations; for their 
only food was the fruits of the trees which grew on the 
moantain, ſo that they had no occaſion to undergo any 
ſcrvile labours, nor the trouble of ſowing and gather- 
ing their harveſt. They were utter ſtrangers to en- 
vy, injuſtice, or deceit. Their only oath was, © By 
the blood of Abel; and they every day went up to the 
top of the mountain to worſhip God, and to viſit the 
body of Adam, as a mean of procuring the Divine 
bleſſing. Here, by contemplation of the heavenly bo- 
dies, they laid the foundations of the ſcience of aſtro- 
nomy ; and leſt their inventions ſhould be forgotten, or 


1oſt before they were publicly known, underitanding, 


from a prediction of Adams, that there would be a ge- 
neral deſtruction of all things, once by fire, and once 
by water, they built two pillars, one of brick, and the 
other of ſtone, that if the brick one happened to be 
overthrown by the flood or otherwiſe deſtroy ed, that 
of ſtone might remain. This laſt, Joſephus ſays, was 
to be ſeen in his time in the land of Siriad, (thought to 
be in Upper Egypt). 


The deſcendants of Seth continued in the practice of 
virtue till the goth year of Jared, when an hundred of 


them hearing the noiſe of the mulic and the riotous 
mirth of the Cainites, agreed to go down to them from 
the holy mountain. On their arrival in the plain, they 


were immediately captivated by the beauty of the wo- 


ſrom the abandoned race of Cain. 


men; who were naked, and with whom they defiled 
themſclves; and this is what is meant by the intermar- 
riage of the ſons of God with the daughters of men, 
mentioned by Moſes. The example of theſe apoſtate 
ſons of Seth was ſoon followed by others; and from 


time to time great numbers continued to deſcend 


from the mountain, who, in like manner, took wives 
Frem theſe mar- 


riages ſprung the giants (who, however, according 
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to Moſes exiſted beſore); and, theſe being as remark- 


able for their impicty as for thcir ſtrength of body, 


tyrannized in a crucl manner, and polluted the carth 
with wickedneſs of every kind. This detection be- 
came at laſt ſo univerſal, that none were left in the 
holy mountain, except Noah, his wife, his three ions 
and their wives, 


| Beroſus, a Chaldæan hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the 


time of Alexander the Great, enumcrates ten kings 


who reigned in Chaldea before the hood; of whom the 
firſt, called Morus, is ſuppoſed io be Adam, and Xi- 
ſuthrus, the laſt, to be !\oah,— This Alorus declared 
that he held his kingdom by divine right, and that God 
himſelf had appointed him to be the paſtor of the peo- 
ple. According to cur hillorian, in the firſt year of the 
world, there appeared out of the Red Seca, at a place 
near the confines of Babylonia, a certain irational a- 
nimal called Z4nnes, Ve had his whole body like that 
of a fiſh; but beneath his ſiſh's head grew another of 
a different ſort, (probably a human one). He had 
alſo fcet like a inan, which proceeded from his fiſh's 
tail, and a human voice, the picture of him being pre- 
ſerved ever after. This animal converſed with man- 
kind in the day-time, without eating any thing: he 
delivered to then the knowledge of letters, ſciences, 


67 3 


gamus, Encubulus, and Anementus. 


_ own piety he was gone to dwell with 


ANT 


and various arts: he taught them to dwell together 
in cities, to erect temples, to introduce laws, and in- 
ſtructed them in geometry; he likewiſe ſhowed them 
how to gather ſeeds and fruits, and imparted to them 
whatever was neceſſary for a convenient and civilized 
life; but after this time there was nothing excellent in- 
vented, When the ſun ſet, Oannes retired into the 
ſea, and continued there all night. He not only deli- 
vered his inſtructions by word of mouth, but, as our 
author aſſures us, wrote of the origin of things, and 
of political oeconomy. This, or a ſimilar animal, is 
alſo mentioned by other authors. 

Of Alaſporus, the ſecond king, nothing remarkable 
is related. His ſucceſſor, Amelon, or Amillarus, was 
of a city called Paatabibla. In his time another ani- 
mal reſembling the former appeared 260 years after 
the beginning of this monarchy. Amelon was ſucceed- 
ed by Metalarus ; and he by Doanus, all of whom were 
of the ſame city. In the time of the latter, four ani- 
mals of a double form, half man and half fiſn, made 
their appearance. Their names were Euedocus, Eneu- 
Under the next 
prince, who was likewiſe of Pantabibla, appeared 
another animal of the ſame kind, whoſe name was 
Odacon. All theſe explained more particularly what 
had been conciſely delivered by Oannes. 

In the reign of the tenth king, Xiſuthrus, happened 
the great deluge, of which our author pives the follow- 
ing account: Cronus, or Saturn, appeared to Xiſn- 
thrus in a dream, and warned him, that on the fifteenth 
of the month Dæſius mankind would be deſtroyed by a 
flood ; and therefore commanded him to write down 


Antedilu- 
vians. | 


— 


the original, intermediate ſtate, and end of all things, 


and bury the writings under ground in Sippara, the 
city of the ſun; that he ſhould alſo build a ſhip, and 
go into it with his relations and deareſt friends, having 
firſt furniſhed it with proviſions, and taken intoit fowls 
and four-footed beaſts; and that, when he had provided 
every thing, and was aſked whither he was failing, he 
ſhould anſwer, To the gods, to pray for happineſs to man- 
kind, Xiſuthrus did not diſobey; but built a veſſel, 
whoſe length was five furlongs, and breadth two fur- 
longs. He put on board all he was directed; and went 
into it with his wife, children, and friends. The flood 
being come, and ſoon ceaſing, Xiſuthrus let out cer- 
tain birds, which finding no food, nor place to reſt up- 
on, returned again to the ſhip. Xiſuthrus, after ſome 
days, let out the birds again; but they returned to 
the ſhip, having their feet daubed with mud: but when 
they were let go the third time, they came no more to 
the thip, whereby Xiſuthrus underſtood that the earth 
appeared again ; and thereupon he made. an opening 
between the planks of the ſhip, and ſceing that it reſt- 
ed on a certain .mountain, he came out with his wife, 
and his daughter, and his pilot; and having wor- 
ſhipped the earth, and raiſcd an altar, and ſacrificed 
to the gods, he and thoſe who went out with him diſ- 
appeared. They whe were left behind in the ſhip, 
findingthat Xiſuthrus and the perſons that accompanied 
him did not return, went out themſclves to ſeck for 
him, calling him aloud by his name; but Xiſuthrus was 


no more ſcen by them: only a voice came out of the - 


air, which cnjoined them, as their duty was, to be re- 
ligious; and informed them, that on account of his 
the gods, 
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that his wife and brer and pilot, were partakers 
of the fame honour. It alſo directed them to return to 
Babylon, and that, as the fates had ordained, they 
ſhould take the ware, from Sippara, and communi- 
cate them to mankind; and told them, that the place 
where they were was the country of Armenia. When 

hey had heard this, they offered ſacrifice to the gods, 
and unanimouſly went to Babylon ; and whenthey came 
thither, they dug up the writings at Sippara, built ma- 
ny cites raiſed temples, and rebuilt Babylon. 

The Egyptians who would give place to no nation 
in point of antiquity, have alſo a ſeries of kings, who, 
as is pretended, reigned in Egypt before the flood; 
and to be even with the Chaldeans, began their ac- 
count the very fame year that theirs does according to 
Beroſus. | 

There was an ancient chronicle extant among the 
Egyptians, not many centuries ago, which contained 
30 l princes who ruled in that country, by 
a ſeries of 113 generations, through an immenſe ſpace 
of 36,525 years, during which Egypt was ſucceſſive- 
ly governed by three ditferent races; of whom the firſt 


were the Auritæ, the ſecond the Meſtræi, and the third 


the Egyptians, | 

But this extravagant number of years Manetho = 
hole remains we mult chiefly have recourſe for the 
ancient Egyptian hiſtory) has not adopted, however, 
in other reſpects he is ſuppoſed to have been led into 
errors in chronology by this old chronicle, which 
yet ſeems to have becn a compoſition ſince Manetho's 


time. 


The account given by Beroſus is manifeſtly taken 
ſrom the writings of Moſcs ; but we have another ac- 
count of the firſt ages of mankind, in which no men- 


tion is made of the flood at all. This is contained in 


ſome fragments of a Phceaician author called Sancho- 
niatho, who is by ſome ſaid to have been cotemporary 
with Gideon, by others to have lived in the days of 
king David; while ſome boldly aſſert there never was 
ſach a perſon, and that the whole is a fiction of Philo- 
Biblius, in oppoſition to the books of Joſephus written 
againſt Apion, To gratify the reader's curioſity, how- 
ever, we have ſubjoined an account of the firſt ten ge- 
nerations mentioned by him, which are ſuppoſed by 
the compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory to correſpond 


22 generations mentioned by Moſcs before the 


Sanchoniatho having delivered his coſmogony, or 
xeneration of the other parts of the world, begins his 
hiſtory of mankind with the production of the firſt pair 
of mortals, whom Philo, his tranſlator, calls Protogo- 
aus and Ton; the latter of whom found out the food 
which was gathered from trees. 

Their iflue were called Genus and Gernea, and dwel 
in Phoenicia; but when the great droughts came, they 
tiretched forth their hands to heaven towards the ſan ; 
ſor him they thought the only God and Lord of hea- 
ven, calling him Bee/ſamen, which in Phoenician is 
Lord of heaven, and in Greck Zeus. | 

Afterwards from Genus, the ſon of Protogonus and 
Aon, other mortal iflue was begotten, whoſe names 
were Phos, Pur, and Phlox; that is, Light, Fire, and 
Flame. Theſe found out the way of generating fire, 
by the rubbing of pieces of wood againſt each other, 
and taught men the uſe thereof. They begat ſons of 


_ vaſt bulk and height, whoſe names were given to the 


71. | 
Of theſe laſt were begotten Memrumns, and 

ſuranius; but they were ſo named by their mothers, 
the women of thoſe times, who withont ſhame lay with 
any man they could light upon. Hypſuranius inha- 
bited Tyre, and he invented the making of huis of 
recds and ruſhes, and the papyrus. He alſo fell into 
enmity with his brother Uſous, who firſt invented a 
covering for his body out of the fkins of the wild beaſts 
which he could catch. And when violent tempeſts of 
winds and rains came, the boughs in Tyre being rub- 
bed againſt each other, took fire, and burnt the wood 
there. And Uſons, having taken a tree, and broke 


off its bonghs, was ſo as to venture upon it inte 
the ſea, He alſo conſecrated two rnde ſtones, or pil- 


lars, to fire and wind; and he worſhipped them, and 
poured out to them the blood of ſuch wild beafts as had 


been caught in hunting. But when theſe were dead, 


thoſe that remained conſecrated to them ſtumps of wood 
an pillars, worſhipping them, and kept anniverſary 
feaſts unto them. 


Many years after this ion came Agreus and 
Halicus, the inventors of the arts of hunting and fiſh- 
ing, from whom huntſmen and fiſhermen are named. 

Of theſe were begotten two brothers, the inventors 
of iron and of the forging thereof: one of theſe, called 
Chry/or, the ſame with Hepheſtas or Vulcan, exer- 
ciſed himſelf in words and charms and divinations ; 
found out the hook, bait, and fiſhing-line, and boars 
ſlightly built; and was the firſt of all men that failed. 
Wherefore he alſo was worthipped after his death for a 


god; and they called him Zeus Michius, or Jupiter the 
engineer; and ſome ſay his brothers invented the way 


of making walls of brick. 

Afterwards from this eee eame two brothers; 
one of whom was called Technites, or the Artiſt; the 
other, Ceinus, Autochthon, [the home- born man of the 
earth.) Theſe found out to mingle ſtubble, or ſmall 
twigs, with the brick earth, and to dry them in the 
ſan, and ſo made tyling. 

By theſe were begotten others; of which one was 
called Agrus [Field]; and the other Agrouerus, or A. 
grotes, { Huſbandmen], who had a ſtatue much wor- 
thipped, and a temple carried about by one or more 
3 of oxen, in Phcenicia, and e thoſe of By- 

lus he is eminently called the greateſt of the gods. 
Theſe found out how to make courts about mens houſes, 
and fences and caves, or cellars. Huſbandmen, and 
ſuch as uſe dogs in hunting, derive from theſe ; and 
they are alſo called Aletæ and Titans. ; 

Of theſe were begotten Amynus and Magus, who 


ſhowed men to conſtitnte villages and flocks, 


In theſe mens age there was one Eliun, which im- 
ports in Greek Hyp/iſius [the moſt high], and his 
wife was named Beruth, whodwelt about Byblus: and 
by him was begot one Epigerus, or Antochton, whom 


they afterwards called Uranus [heaven]; fo that from 


him that element which is over us, by reaſon of its ex- 
cellent beauty, is called heaven: and he had a ſiſter of 
the ſame parents called Ge, [the earth]; and by rea- 
ſon of her beauty, the earth had her name given to it. 


Hypſiſtus, the father of theſe, dying in fight with 


wild beaſts, was conſecrated, and his children offered 
ſacrifices and libations to him. But Uranus taking the 


kingdom 


ſeized : fo from them were Aude 
named mount Caſtus Libanus, Antilibanus, and Bra- wane 
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-of his father, married his ſiſter Oe, and had 
by ſour fons ; las, who is called Crenus for Ba- 
who is Siton or the god of 
corn; and Atlas: but by other wives Uranas had much 
Ane. | 

do the cuſtoms, policy, and other general eireum- 
ſtances of the Antediluvians, we can only form conjec- 
tures. 

The only thing we know as to their religious rites 
is, that they offered facrifices, and that very early, 
both of the fraits of the earth, and of animats ; dit 
whether the blood and fiefh of rhe animals, or only 
their milk and wool, were offered, is a diſputed point. 

Ot their arts and feiences, we have not much more 


the Antedi- to ſay. The antcdiluvians ſeem to have ſpent their 


lu vians. 


time rather in luxury and wantonneſs, to which the a- 
bundant fertility of the ſirſt earth invited them, than in 
diſcoveries or improvements, which probably they 1twod 
much leſs in nerd of than their ſucceſſors. The art of 
working metals was fuund out by the laſt generation of 
Cain's line; and muſic, which they might be ſuppofrd 
to practice for their plraſure, was not brought to any 
perfection, if invented, before the ſame generation. 


Some authors have ſuppoſed aſtronomy to have been 


cultivared by the Antediluvians, thongh this is probably 


* 


wing to 2 miſtake of Joſephus; but it is to be pre- 
— 


the progreſs they made therein, or in any other 
ſcience, was not extraordinary; it being even very 
qoubtful whether letters were fo much as known before 


the flood. See ALPHABET, no 13. 


As to their politics and civil conſtitutions, we have 
not ſo much as any circumſtances whereon to build con- 
jecture. It is probable, rhe patriarchal form of go- 
vernment, which certainly was the firſt, was ſet aſide 
when tyranny and oppreſlion began to take place, and 


much ſooner among the race of Cain than that of Seth. 


It ſeems alſo, that their communities were but few, and 
conſiſted of vaſtly larger numbers of people than any 
form ſince the flood: or rather, it is a queſtion, whe- 


ther, after the union of the two great families of Seth 


P. 282, 


uere ſafficiently increaſed, a plurality of ton 


and Cain, there were any diſtinction of civil ſocieties, or 
diverſity of regular governments, at all. It is more like - 
ly, that all mankind then made bat one great nation, 
though living in a kind of anarchy, divided into ſeveral 
diforderly aſſociations; which, as it was almoſt the na- 
taral conſequence of their having, in all probability, 
but one common language, ſo it was a eircumſtance 
which greatly contributed to tha: general corruption, 
which otherwiſe perhaps could not have fo univerſally 
overſpread the Amediluvian world. And for this rea- 
fon chiefly, as it feems, ſo ſoon as the poſteriry of Noah 
was 
miraculonſly introduced, in order to divide them into 
diſtin ſocieties, and thereby prevent any ſach total 
depravation for the future. See Covrustox of Tongues. 

Of che condition of the Antediluvians, Mr Whitchurſt, 
in his Inquiry into the original ſtate and formation of 
the earth,* has given us the 3 picture: Under 
a mild and ſerene ſky, and when the ſpontaneous pro- 
dattions of the earth were more than ſafficient for the 
calls of nature withoat art or labour, mankind had 
no need of any other protection from the inclemen- 
ey of the ſeaſons, nor of barns for winter's ſtore, than 
the benevolent Author of nature had plentifully pro- 
vided for them. Conſequently, in a ſtate of nature like 


this, there was no temptation to acts of violence, in- 
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each -<qually : of the numerous bloffings 
amply provided for him. Power and :properry ' 
eqtally diffuſed, men lived together in porſect peace 
and harmony, without law, and without fear; there- 
force it may be truly ſaid of thre Anzediluvians, that 
they flept away their time in fWeet repoſe on the ever 
verdant mrf. Such apparently was the ſtate of nature 
in the froſt ages of the world, or from the creation to 
the firſt convulſion in nature, whereby chr world was 
not only univerſally deluged, but redaeed to a heap of 
rains.'” But our ingenioas author, whoſe Inguiry is 
not profeſſedly repugnant to revelation, ſeems here to 
have loſt himſelf in a pleaſmg reverie. At leaſt he has 
forgot to inform ns, For what purpoſe, under ſueh 
circumſtances, he ſuppoſes the deluge to have been fent 
upon the earth : and, How we are to underſtand the 
account yiven by Moſes, who repreſents the Antedilus 
vians, not as an innocent race, quietly repoſing on the 
ever-verdant turf; but as a corrupt generation, by 
whom = the earth was filled with violence.“ 


One of the moft extraordinary cireamſtances, which Of he lon- 
occurs in the antediluvian hiſtory, is the vaſt length of gevity of 
human lives in thoſe firſt ages, in compariſon with our the Antedi- 
own. Few perſons now arrive to eighty or an hun- — 


dred years; whercas, before the flood, they frequently 
lived to near a thouſand : a diſproportion almoſt incre- 
dible, though ſupported by the joint teſtimonies of ſa- 
cred and prophane writers. Some, to reconcile the 
matter with probability, have imagined that the apes 
of thoſe firſt men might poſſibly be computed, not by 
folar years, but months; an expedient which reduces 
the length of their lives rather to a ſhorter period than 
our own. But for this there is not the leaſt founda- 
tion; beſides the many abſurdities that would rhence 
follow, ſuch as their begetting children at about fix 
years of age, as ſome of them in that caſe muſt have 
done, and the contraction of the whole interval be- 
tween the creation and the deluge to conſiderably leſs 
than two hundred years, even according to the larger 
computation of the Septuagint. 5 85 
Again: Joſephus the Jewiſh hiſtorian, and ſome 
Chriſtian divines, are of opinion, that before the flood, 
and ſome time after, mankind in peneral did not live 
to ſuch a remarkable age, but only a few beloved of 
God, ſuch as the patriarchs mentioned by Moſes. 
They reaſon in this manner: Though the hiſtorian re- 
cords the names of ſome men whoſe longevity was 
ſingular, yet that is no proof that the reſt of mankind 
attained to the ſame period of life, more than that 
every man was then of a gigantie ſtature, becauſe he 
ſays in theſe days there were giants upon the earth. 
Beſides, had the whole of the Antediluvians lived fo 
very long, and increafed in numbers in proportion to 
their age, before the flood of Noah, the earth could 
not have contained jts inhabitants, even ſapppoling no 
part of it had been fea. And had animals lived as 
long, and multiplied in the ſame manner as they have 
done afterwards, they would have conſumed the whole 
produce of the globe, and the ſtronger would have ex- 
tinguiſhed many ſpecies of the weaker. Hence they 
conclade, that, for wiſe and good ends, God extended 
only the lives of the patriarchs, and a few beſide, to 
ſuch an extraordinary length. 
Bat moſt writers maintain the longeviiy of man- 
kind in general iu the early world, not only upon the 


authority 


andienough, 2 
thus. 
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Antedila- anthority of ſacred, but likewiſe of profane hiſtory, 
vians. And for ſach a conſtitution, the moral reaſons are a- 
e bundantly obvious, When the carth was wholly un- 
Morzl rea- peopled, except by one pair, it was ncceſſary to endow 
ſons for this nen with a ſtronger frame, and to allow them a longer 
longevity. continuance upon earth for pcopling it with inhabi- 
tants. In the infant Nate of every mechanical art, re- 
lating to tillage, building, clothing, &c. it would re- 
quire many years experience to invent proper tools and 
inſtruments to caſe men of their labour, and by mul- 
tiplicd eſſays and experiments to bring their inventions 
to any degree of maturity and perfection. Every part 
of their work muſt have been exccedingly arduous from 
ſuch a penury and coarſeneſs of tools, and muſt have re- 
quired longer time and more ſtrength of body than at- 
terwards, when mechanical knowledge was introduced 
into the world. If parents at this period had not 
continned long with their children, to have tanght 
them the arts of providing for themſelves, and have 
defended them from the attacks of wild beaſts, and 
from other injuries to which they were expoſed, many 
families would have been totally extinguiſhed. But 
one of the beſt and molt valuable ends which longevity 
would anſwer was, the tranſmitting of knowledge, par- 


ticularly of religious knowledge, to mankind, And 
thus, before writing was invented, or any ſuch eaſy. 


and durable mode of conveyance was found out, a very 

few men ſerved for many generations to inſtruct their 

polterity, who would not be at a lols to conſult living 

19 and authentic records. | 
Natural The natural cauſes of this longevity are variouſly aſ- 
eauſcs of it. ſigned. Some have imputed it to the ſobriety of the 
Antediluvians, and the ſimplicity of their dict; alleging 

that they had none ef thoſe provocations to gluttony, 

which wit and vice have ſince invented. Temperance 

might undoubtedly have {ome effect, but not poſſibly 

to ſuch a degree. There have been many temperate 

and abſtemious perſons in later ages, who yet {c}dom 

have exceeded the uſual period.—Others have thought, 

that the long lives of thoſe inhabitants of the old world 
proceeded from the ſtrength of their ſtamina, or firſt 
principles of their bodily conſtitutions : which might, 

indeed, be a concurrent, but not the ſole and adequate 

cauſe of their longevity ; for Shem, who was born be- 


fore the deluge, and had all the virtue of the antedilu- 


vian conſtitution, fell three hundred years thort of the 
age of his forefathers, becauſe the greateſt part of his 
life was paſſed after the flood. Others have imputed 
the longevity of the Antediluvians to the excellency of 
theſe fruits, and ſome peculiar virtue in the herbs and 
plants of thoſe days. But to this ſuppolition it has 
been objected, that as the carth wascurſed immediately 
after the fall, its productions we may ſuppoſe gradually 
decreaſed in their virtue and goodneſs till the flood; 
and yet we do not ſcethe length of mens lives decreaſed 
contderably,at at all, during that interval. Waving this 
objection, as the import of the curſe is variouſly inter- 
preted, it appears certain that the productions of the 
carth were at firſt, and probably continued till after 
the deluge, of a different nature from what they were 
in future times. Button ſuppoſes this ditference may 
have c mtinned gradually to diminiſh for many ages 
ſubſequent to that cataſtrophe. The ſurface of the 
plobe | 
et the world leis ſolid and compact; becauſe, gravity 


[90 ] 


having aQed only for a ſhort time, terreſtrial bodies Antedilu» 


(according to his theory) was in the firſt ages 
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had not acquired their preſent denſity and conſiſtence. 
The produce of the earth, therefore, muſt have been 
analogous to its condition. The ſurface being more 
looſe and moiſt, its productions would of courſe be 
more ductile and capable of extenſion : Their growth, 


therefore, and even that of the human body, would re- 


quire à longer time of being completed. I he ſoftneſs 
and ductility of the bones, muſcles, &c. would proba- 
bly remain for a longer period, becauſe every ſpecies of 
food was more ſoft and ſucculent. Hence, the full 
expanſion of the human body, or when it was capable 
of generating, muſt have required 120 or 130 years; 
and the duration of life would be in proportion to the 
time of growth, as is uniformly the caſe at preſent : 
For if we ſuppoſe the age of puberty, among the firit 
races of men, to have been 130 ycars, as they now ar- 
rive at that age iu 14 years, the age of the Antedilu- 
vians will be in exact proportion to that of the preſent 
race; ſince by multiplying theſe two numbers by ſcven, 
for example, the age of the preſent race will be 90, 
and that of the Antcdilavians will be 910. The pe- 
riod of man's exiſtence, therefore, may have gradually 
diminiſhed in proportion as the ſurface of the earth ac- 
quired more ſolidity by the conſtant action of gravity : 
and it is probable, that the period from the creation, 


to the days of David, was ſufficient to give the earth 


all the denſity it was capable of receiving from the in- 
fluence of gravitation ; and conſequently that the ſur- 
face of the carth has ever ſince remained in the ſame 


ſtate, and that the terms of growth in the productions 
of the carth, as well as the duration of lite, have becn 


invariably fixed from that period. 


It has been further ſuppoſed, that a principal cauſe 


of the longevity under conſideration was the wholeſome 
conſtitution of the Antediluvian air, which, after the 
deluge, became corrupted and unwholeſome, breaking, 
by degrees, the priſtine craſis of the body, and ſhor- 
tening men's lives, in a very few ages, tonear the pre- 
{cnt ſtandard, | 
The temperature of the air and ſeaſons before that 


cataſtrophe are, npon very probable grounds, ſuppoſed 


to have been conſtantly uniform and mild : the burn- 
ing heats of ſummer and the ſeveritics of winter's cold 
were not then come forth, but ſpring and antumn 
reigned perpetually together: And indeed, the cir- 
cumitances above all others moſt conducive to the pro- 
longation of human life in the poſtdiluvian world ap- 
pears to be an cqual and benign temperature of cli- 
mate (ſee the article Loox GEVIT TY); whence it ſeems 
reaſonable to infer, that the ſame cauſe might have 
produced the ſame effect in the Antediluvian world. 


Whether fleſh was permitted to be caten before the 8 
deluge, is a queſtion which has been much debated. any fleſh 
By the permiſſion expreis)y given to Noah for that might be 
caten be- 
ore the 


flood. 


purpoſe, after the flood, and God's alligning vegetables 
only for food to man, as well as beait, at the creation 
one would imagine it was not law ful before: yet others 
have ſuppoſed, that it was included in the general 
grant of power aud dominion given to Adam by God 
over the animal creation; and the diſtinction of beaſts 
into clean and unclean, which was wel' known before 


the flood, is inſiſted on as a ſtrong argument on this 
ſide. 


But in anſwer to this it has been obſerved, that if 


8 ſo, 


vians. 
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new this grant after the flood, and to add, © Every 
moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, even as 
the green herb have I given you all things.” This 
ſurely implies that the green herb and fruits of the 
trees were all that was granted to man at firſt ; but 
now, over and above that, was added the grant of 
animal food: for in a deed or gift, all is ſpecified that 
is given or granted, and whatever is not expreſsly men- 
tioned is excluded or not given. Here man's food is 
appointed and ſpecified, what is nut expreſsly men- 
tioned is therefore reſerved and not granted. Beſides, 
this grant or appointment of man's food reſpected, not 
Adam only, but all his poſterity, till an additional 
grant was made. | 


To the animals no further grant was made than at 


firſt; but to man another was made immediately after 
his fall and expulſion from Paradiſe, implied in theſe 
words ; © In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground.“ This was in 
truth a puniſhment for his tranſgreſſion, as well as a 
grant of other food, but yet what was now become 
neceſſary to him. Paradiſe was no donbt planted 
with the moſt excellent fruits, ſufficient to have ſu- 
ſtained his life in health and vigour in his innocent 
ſtate : bur after his tranſgreſſion, being thruſt out from 
that happy abode, and having then only the fruits of 
the common earth to feed on, which were not ſo nu- 
tritious as thoſe of Paradiſe, he ſtood in need of ſome- 
thing elſe to ſuſtain life ; and therefore bread produced 
by culture and other preparations for his food was now 
added, which before was not neceſlary, and thence 
called the ſtaff of life. This ſeems a plain reaſon why 
bread was added after he came to live on the common 
earth ; though perhaps another reaſon alſo for that ad- 
dition may be given from the change that happened in 
man's body after his fall. Bread being now become the 
ſtaff of life, Cain, the firſt man born, became a tiller of 
the ground, or an huſbandman ; as the next in birth, 
Abel, became a keeper or feeder of ſhcep. 

As to the diſtinction between clean and unclean, this 
ſolely reſpected animals offered in ſacrifice in the Ante- 
diluvian world: as is evident from hence, that Noah, 
upon his coming out of the ark, “ took of every clean 
beaſt and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offer- 
ings unto the Lord; and that upon the grant of ani- 
mal food to him and his poſterity, which was poſterior 
in time to the ſacrifice, there is not the leaſt mention 


of any diſtinction between clean and unclean with re- 
ſpect to food, but the very contrary, ſince the grant 


runneth,“ Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be 
meat for yon, even as the green herb have I given 
That diſtinction of clean and unclean 
as to food, came in with the law of Moſes, and was 
different from that of ſacrifices, there being ſeveral 
creatures clean for food which were not to be offered 
in ſacrifice. | 

But another objection here occurs. What occaſion 
was there for keeping ſheep, when none of them coald 
be eaten? In anſwer to this, it has been obſerved, 
that ſheep and other animals might at this period 
be of great uſe to men beſides yielding them food. 
Their flocks, no doubt, conſiſted of ſuch creatures 
as were of the domeſtic kind, and ſuch as by the di- 


vine lay were pronounced clean and fit for being offer- 
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Aatedilu- ſo, it doth not appear what occaſion there was to re- 
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ed in ſacrifice ;' therefore numbers would be kept for 


this very purpoſe. Their ſkins, beſides ſerving men 
as garments; might anſwer many other valuable inten- 
tions. Veſtments of hair and wool ſoon {ſucceeded the 
rader covering of ſkins; conſequently great profit 
would be derived from ſuch animals as could be ſhorn, 
eſpecially in countries where the inhabitants led a pa- 
ſtoral lite and dwelt in tents. And we afterwards find 
that Abel's ſacrifice was of this kind. They might 
uſe ſeveral of theſe animals, as they ſtill do in ſome 
parts of the world, for bearing of burdens and draw- 
ing of carriages : for we may take for granted thatthe 
firſt inventions for caſing men of labour, would be of 
the ſimpleſt Kind, and ſuch as came eaſieſt to hand. 
But Keeping flocks of ſheep, goats, and ſuch like, 
would be of great ulility, by atfording quantitics of 
milk, which is found to be the moſt nouriſhing diet 


Antedilu- 


V1ans, 


both to the young and the old; and their carcaſes, 


though not uſed as food, might anſwer ſome uſeful 
purpoſes, perhaps in manuring the ſoil. 

The Antediluvian world was, in all probability, ſtock- 
ed with a much greater number of inhabitants than the 
preſent earth either actually does, or perhaps is capable 
of containing or ſupplying. This ſeems naturally to 
follow from the great length of their lives, which ex- 
cceding the preſent ſtandard of life in the proportion, 
at leaſt, of ten to one, the Antediluvians muſt accord- 
ingly in any long ſpace of time double themſelves, at 
leaſt in about the tenth part of the time in which man- 
kind do now double themſelves. It has been ſuppoſed 
that they began to beget children as early, and left off 
as late, in proportion, as men do now ; and that the 
ſeveral children of the ſame father ſucceeded as quick- 
ly one after another as they uſually do at this day ; 
and as many generations, which are but ſucceſſive with 
us, were contemporary before the flood, the number 
of people living on the carth at once would be by that 
means ſufficiently increaſed to anſwer any defect which 
might ariſe from other circumſtances not confidered. 
So that, if we make a computation on theſe principles, 
we ſhall find, that there was a confiderable number of 
people in the world at the death of Abel though their 
father Adam was not then 130 years old ; and that the 
number of mankind before the deluge would eaſily a- 
mount to above one hundred thouſand millions (even 
according to the Samaritan chronology), that is, to 
twenty times as many as our preſent earth has, in all 
probability, now upon it, or can well be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of maintaining in its preſent conſtitution. 

The following table, made upon the abovementioned 


principles by Mr Whiſton, os at leaſt what nember 


of people might have been in the Antediluvian world. 


& + = ths 
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wpon the De- above table, though the numbers there may be thought 


lupe. 
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Objections 
to Mr 
Whiſton's 
table, 
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72 16 7 
90 18 9 
110 20 10 
132 22 11 
156 24 13 
182 26 $3 
210 14184 
240 30 15 
272 32 16 
306 3 
524, 288 342 36 18 
_ 1,048,576 380 38 19 
2,097,152 420 40 20 
4,194,304 402 4S- 238 
16,777,216 552 46 23 
33,554,432 G00 & 34 
67,108,864 650 50 25 
134,217,728 702 8 26 
268, 435,456 756 ig. 37 
$36,870,012 B12 56. 28 
1,073,741,324 170 58 29 
2,147,483,048 930 bo 30 
4,29 4,907,296 992 62 31 
8, 589,934, 92 1056 64 32 
17,179,869, 184 1122 66 33 
34,359,738, 368 1190 68 34 
68,719, 46,736 1260 70 35 
137,438,962,472 1332 72 
274, 77906, 44 1406 74 37 
549, 755, 813,888 1482 36: : 


But according to a later“ writer upon the ſubject, the 


ſufficient for the peopling of the earth, we could by 
8 depend upon, n reaſons; particu- 
arly, | | 

$ It is laid down there as a foundation, that the 
Antediluvians would double themſelves every 40 years; 
as indeed they would, and in leſs time, after there 
came to be 100 marriages. Now, had the author ob- 
ſerved this regular progreſſion in his computation, by 
adding 30 years to every former period of the age of 


the world, the amount, inſtead of two millions of mil- 


lions, &c. would have been above five millions of mil- 
lions at the year 1656, the age of the world at the 
delage, according to the Hebrew numbers which he 
contends for, What would the ſum then have been, 
had we carried on the computation for 600 years more 
according to the Septuagint ? | 


2. He ſuppoſes the period of doubling muſt have 


been much (ſhorter in the earlieſt ages, and much long- 
er in the later, contrary to reaſon and fact. For man- 


kind being ſprung from one pair only, the increaſe at 


Arſt muſt have. been very (low, but come on very faſt 


when a conſiderable number were married. His table 


rherefore is mage not regularly, but according to fan- 


cy, by ancqual ſtarts or chaſms, at great intervals in 
the later part, where it ſhould have been moſt regu— 
lar; it would ſegin with no other view than to raiſc 
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ſuch a number, upon the whole, as might be thought 
ſufficient to people the carth, 

3. In that calculation the two material peints, the 
time of nurſing and the age of puberty, are quite o- 
verlook ed, by which all computations of the numbers 
in the antediluvian world muſt be regulated. What 
unavoidable miſtakes this omiſſion occaſion, wilt 


be ſeen by examining the firſt ten nambers of the ſaid 
table, 


4 -; 2 Adam and Eve. 
4 2 | 5. 4 Cain and Abel. 
„ 1 7 8 | 
S 3 12 | 28 16 
> 0 | BY 23 
22 30 | 8 © 64 
5 2 42 | 3 2 128 
38 32 256 
93 723 wo 512 2 
— 2 90 { 3 * 1024 * 
110 | 2 2048 


On this table it may, be obſerved, 1. That though 
there were but two perſons created at firſt, this com- 


putation makes four perſons in the ſecond: year of the 
world. This could not poſlibly be, except Cain had 
been born within 12 months after the creation, which 


is highly improbable, and Abcl in the ſecond year, yet- 
far more. improbable ; for in that caſe Eye could not 


have ſuckled Cain, 

2. In the fixth year of the world we have eight per- 
ſous, that is, ſix children of Eve's in fix years. © But 
(our author adds) what ſhall Eve do with fix infants 


in {ix years? Where could ſhe find ſo many wet nurſes 
for them? Or would the mother of all living deny her 


childreu that nouriſhment which the Creator had ap- 


pointed for their firſt food, the milk in her breaſts? 
Do they conſider that there was but one women in the 
world to do for herſelf, her huſband and her children, 


what belongs to women to do? We ſhould ſurely have 
more reſpect and compaſſion for the mother of all man- 
kind, than to lay ſuch an intolerable burden upon her, 
whoſe ſorrow for her own deception, and thereby ruin- 


ing both herſelf and ber huſband, muſt have been very 


great for many years. In puniſhment of which, though 


God had ſaid he would greatly multiply her ſorrow and 
conception, the meaning was not, t 


a child every year, which could not be, becauſe the 
nature of that food and nouriſhment appointed by him- 


ſelf for her children would not permit it. Nor yet 
when he commanded them to increaſ? and multiply and 
repleniſh the earth, could the command be obeyed in 
ſuch a manner as was contrary to the order of nature 


and providence. But the method intended to anſwer 
the deſign of the command was to prolong their lives 
to above 800 and goo years, and their prolific powers 
for 340 or 360 years of that term of life, that by flow. 
and ſure and long continuance of increaſe they might 
people the earth in due time.“ 

3. The fame exception lies to all the following pe- 
riods of doubling, where the number far excceds what: 
it could poſſibly be in fact; but we ſhall paſs them 
over, and come to the laſt of them in the year 110, 
in which the nember of mankind is made 2048. New 
in the year 110 not one of Adam's children were mar» 


t ſhe ſhould have 


— — 


Cockburn, 
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Aritcdila ried, becauſe not yet come to the age of puberty. In 


viags. 


71. p. 81. 
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that year of the world there could be no more than 18 
or 29 perſons, at ſingle births, beſides Adam and Eve. 
It is a great miltake therefore to imagine, that the 
periods of donbling were much ſhorter in the earlier 
times than in the latter; the contrary of which is evi- 
dent to reaſon, | | 

According to our author, two errors have been fallen 
into in treating of this point; namely, 1. That in the 
firſt ages of the zyorld, both before and after the Flood, 
men began to | he their kind as early as they 


Of the ages commonly do at preſent, 2. Thar the children of the 


of puberty 


ſame father ſucceeded one after another as faſt as they 


among the do now, that is, that the women brought forth chil- 


Antedilu- 
Vians, 


dren every year. The firſt of theſe errors he confutes, 
by ſhowing that the ſeveral periods or ſtages of man's 
life bear a juſt proportion to one another, and to the 
whole term of life ; and that the period of puberty or 
maturity has not been the ſame at all times, but is ac- 
cording to tfMWength or brevity of life in the different 
ages of the world, according to that remark of St Au- 
guſtine, Tanto ſerior fuit proportione pubertas, quanto 
vite totius major annoſitas, 
the age of the world from the creation to the deluge, 


and from that period to his own time chiefly by gene- 


rations. A generation is the interval of years between 
the births of father and ſon. This the Latins call 
etas, and the Greeks mia, Now, a generation, or 


the interval of years between father and ſon, has not 


been, neither poſſibly could be, the ſame in all ages 
from the beginning, as Voſſius juſtly obſerves ; but 5 
varied greatly according to the length or brevity of 
man's life in the ſeveral periods of the world. Since 
the ordinary term of man's life has been reduced to 
70 and 80 years, the time of puberty is in proportion 


to this brevity of life, and reckoned at 20 or 21, which 


is the fourth- part of a life of fourſcore. The ſeveral 
ſtages of human life are infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, full age, declenſion, old or decrepit age; 
all which commonly bear a proportion to the whole 
term of life. Now the bonnds and limits of theſe ſe- 
veral ſtages cannot be preciſely the ſame in all, but va- 
ry in reſpect. of the diſpoſition of men's bodies, their 


_ coarſe of life, and alſo the places and ages in which 


they live. In the Antediluvian world then, when men 
lived to upwards of 800 and goo years, can it be 
thought that they paſſed through the ſeveral ſtages of 
life in as fhort a time as men 05 now, who ſeldom ex- 
ceed Bo, and not one in ten arrives at that age? But 
if the Antediluvians arrived at puberty or manhood as 
ſoon as men do now, then would the ſeveral ſtages of 
human life have been loſt or confounded, and men 


would have ſtarted from childhood to manhood at once, 


without any due or regular intervals, contrary te the 
order of nature: But if, according to the preſent œ- 
conomy of nature, man is but a youth at 20, which 
is a fourth part of our term of life, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, there would be a ſuitable proportion of 
years in a much longer term of life, ſince nature is 
conſtant and uniform in her operations. And though in 
ſo long a life as the Antediluvians enjoyed, the time 
of puberty might be a fifth or a ſixth part of their term 
of life, yet would they be bit youths at 150 or 160 ; 
which bears much the ſame proportion to the whole of 
their life as 20 is to that of ours. — | 


"> YOL, 1h 
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Moſes, he obſerves, gives 
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The other is'an error, he thinks, which could never 
have been fallen into, had it been conſidered, that 
every mother ſuckled her own children in thoſe carly 
days; and indeed where could ſhe haye found another 
to have done it for her ? 

Taking it for granted, then, that it was an univer- 
ſal cuſtom for women to ſuckle their children as well 
before as after the food, the next queſtion is, for how 
long time they continued nurſes? He ſhows various 
inſtances, that when man's life was reduced to 130 or 
140 years, the ordinary time of nurſing was two years: 
he thence infers, that for three or four generations at- 
ter the flood, when men lived to above 400 years, the 
time would be ſo much longer in proportion, and would 
not be leſs than three or four years; and conſequently, 
that before the flood, when life was protracted to 800 
or 900 years, it would be ſtill longer in proportion 10 
their longevity ; ſo that five years might be the ordi- 
nary time of nurſing in the Old World; and there- 
fore that we cannot reckon leſs than fix years between 
the births. For man's life being prolonged to ſo ma- 


ny hundred years at firſt for the more ſpeedy peopling 


of the earth, he came by ſlow degrees to mature age, 
there being a long time required to rear up a body that 
was to laſt near 1000 years. 
of infancy, childhood, youth, and mature age, were 
ſo much longer in proportion to ours as the difference 
is between our term of life and theirs; and 150 or 
160 years, with reſpect to their longivity, was no 
more in proportion than 20 is to the brevity of our 
life. As the Antediluvians therefore were ſo very long 
in growing up to mature age, he concludes that the 
time of nurſing could not be ſhorter than five years, 
and that the diſtance between the births in a regular 
way muſt be ſet at ſix years. | 
Upon the whole, he thinks 
could be no ſuch ſpeedy increaſe of mankind at the be- 
ginning as is imagined ; that the time of nurſing above 
ſpecified was no more than neceſlary for that ſtrength of 
conſtitution which was to laſt for 800 and goo years; 
and that women who were to continue bearing ehildren 


Antedilu- 
vians. 
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Of the time 
allotted for 
nurſing in 
thoſe carly 
days. 


The intervals therefore 


25 
Diſlance 
between 
the births. 


it evident that there 


for 340 or 360 years of their life, ſhould have them but 


ſlowly, and at the diſtance of ſeveral years, that their 


ſtrength might hold out, and that they might not be 


overburthened with too many cares at once; and there- 


fore, when Eve's firſt child was ſix years old, it was 


time enough for her to have another, and ſo on, though 
poſſibly ſometimes twins, 


25 
Theſe points being diſcuſſed, he proceeds, 1. To Cockburn's 


compute what number upon the whole might be born 
into the world from the creation to near the time of 
the deluge; and then, 2. To ſtate the needful deduc · 
tions for deaths and other deficiencies. . 
I. I. How long the parents of mankind continued in 
paradiſe, we know not; though longer perhaps than is 
commonly imagined, We ſhall even ſuppoſe two or 
three years, in which time there was no child born, 
nor any attempt towards it. We ſhall allow them two 
or three years more to lament their fall, and the miſe» 
rable cſiate their want of faith and diſobedience had 


calculation 
of the in- 
creaſe of 
mankind, 


brought them to, from a moſt happy condition; and 


ſuppole Cain to be born ſix years after the creation (in 
which ſuppoſition few, probably, will be apt to think 


us too haſty), and Abel again fix years after him, and 
lo every ſixth year Eve to have had a child, the firſt 
| 1 


ſeven 
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emales); and this dittance between the births will alſo 
be thought a ſufficient allowance. At this rate of in- 
creaſe Adam would have in 100 years 16 children, in 
200 years 32, and in 450 years 64 children; when we 


will ſappoſe Eve to have left off child-bearing. Nor 
ccd bh. number of Adam's children be thought too 


great, when there are inſtances in theſe later ages, and 
this ſhort period of man's life, of thoſe who have had 
40 children at ſingle births by two ſucceſſive wives, 
and of many others who have had 20, 25, and 30, by 
one wife; though in ſuch caſes it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that the women ſackled their children. 
2. Thongh it is reaſonable ro think that the Ante- 
dilavians, notwithitanding their longevity, came to 
mature age at 150; yet as we are not ſure that they all 
married A ſoon as they were ripe for marriage, and 
that the earlieſt in the genealogies is born in the 162d 
year of his father, who might probably be a fir(t-born, 
dur author does not ſuppoſe Cain, Abel, or any of the 
ſucceeding children or grandchildren of Adam to have 
married till they were 160, but to have had children 
from 161 or 162 till they were of the age of zoo, 
at the fore-named diſtance or interval between the 
births; though Noah we know had three ſons after he 
was 500, at the due intervals. And to all the Ante- 


dilavians we may allow, without fear of exceeding, 50 


or 54 children in general, according to the courle of 
nature, and the longevity of thoſe firſt ages of the 
world. | 

3. Let us next inquire in what number of years the 
men of that world might double themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding the long interval between the births. The 
increaſe indeed will be found very ſmall for the firſt 
300 or 400 years, as they were late in coming to ma- 
tarity; but the ſucceeding ages will ſwell the account 
exccedinyly. Let us ſuppoſe at preſent (what ſhall be 
proved afterwards) that in the year of the world 500, 
there were 200 perſons only, male and female, of full 
age to marry, the men at 160, the women at 120 or 
thereabout, The firſt or ſecond year after the mar- 
riage will probably produce 100 births from 100 cou- 


ple, and every ſixth year after 100 more. At this 


jlow progreſſion the 200 married perſons will, in 19 or 


20 years, be increaſed to 600: fo that the number of 


mankind would be trebled in 20 years, after there came 
100 pair to be married. And in this manner they 
would increaſe and multiply every 20 years, or in that 
| ſpace treble themſelves. | 

It may perhaps be objected, that though it appears 
that ſuch an increaſe might be at firſt from the firſt 
100 marriages, yet they could not continue thus to 
multiply at ſuch periods; becauſe, according to the 


rule we have laid down, none of the iſſue of theſe 100 


firſt marriages could increaſe the number of mankind 
till the men had attained the age of 160. It is true 


they could not: but then it muſt be remembred, that 


the firſt 100 pair are ſtill adding every ſixth year 100 
more to the number of mankind, even till after the 
400 born in the firit 20 years are married, and begin 
a new ſtock for increaſe; ſo that when there came to 
be ſome hundred couples marricd, the increaſe and mul- 


tiplication wonld come on very faſt, and in 1000 years 


mankind would be prodigiouſſy increaſed, 


74 ] 
Amediu- ſeven, eiglit or nine whereof were probably all males 
5. = males being longer in coming to maturity than the 
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trary to reaſon, viz. That after the year of the World 
500, they might treble themſelves in 20 years; yet 
we will not reckon upon ſo ſhort an interval, but will 
allow a much longer time even to their doubling them- 
ſelves, and ſhall exhibit two tables of doubling ; the 
firſt at the interval of 50 years (much too long indeed), 
the other at the interval of 40 years, and both begin- 
ning at the year 500, when there could not be fewer 
(whatever more there might = thag 100 married or 
marriageable perſons deſcended from Adam and Eve. 


Years of the World. Number of Mankind. 
$GO - - - 200 
550 - - - - _ 400 
600 - - - 8oo 
650 - - 1,600 
_ - - How 
159 0 = 5400 
800 - 12,800 
880 — 25,600 
900 8 5 8 31, 200 
950 . - . 102,400 

1,000 - - — 204,800 
I,o5o = - .: 409,600 
I,100 - - - 819,200 
1,150 : D 1,638; 400 
I,200 -= - - 3,276,800 
1,250 : | 5 „553, 600 
1,300 - - 13,107, 200 
1,350 - - 26,214, 400 
I ,400 5 - - $2,428,800 
1,450 5 104,857,600 
1,500 5 - - 209, 71 5,200 
1,550 - - 219,430, 400 
I,bco =» - 838, 860, 80 
1,650 . . 1,677, 721,600 
1,700 2 5 8 3,35 5,443,200 
1,750 - - - 6,710,886, 400 
1,800 - - 13,421, 772, 800 
1,850 * 5 26,843, 545, 600 
1,900 . 5 53,687, 09 1, 200 
1960 107, 374, 18 2, 400 
2,000 2 " 214, 748, 364, 800 
2,050 — - 429,496, 729,600 


This table is calculated at the long interval of 50years, 


that it may appear that even by under-rating the num 
ber of mankind, there would be ſo many millions born 


into the world before the deluge came, that they would 
be obliged to ſpread themſelves over the face of the 
earth, thongh but one half of the ſum total of 429, 496 
millions had been alive at the time of the deluge ; but 
as the interval here allowed may appear to be too lon 

for the time of doubling, the ſecond is calculated at 
the interval of 40 years, which comes nearer to the 


truth of the caſe, though even this may excced the 
time of doubling, 


Years of the World. 


Number of Mankind. 

500 - - - | 200 
340 4 - - 400 
580 - £00 
620 - - - 1,600 
660 - - - 3,200 
199 ves 2 2 6, 400 
740 


But thongh there be nothing in this ſuppoſition con - Antedils- 


vians. 
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Antediln- Years of the World. Numbers of Mankind. 
740 - - - - 12,300 
780 5 25,600 
820 - - - - $1,200 
860 - - - - 102,400 
900 - - . - 204,800 
940 - 2 - e 409,600 
980 - - - - 819,200 

1,020 1 2 8 1 1,638, 400 
1,060 — — - 3,5276, 900 
1,100 - - _ - 6,553,600 
1,140 . - - 13,107,200 
1,180 - "I - 26,214,400 
1,220 - „ = 32, 428, 800 
1,260 N — - 104,857,000 
1,300 9 0 - - 209,715,200 
1,349 8 - 9 419,420,400 
1,380 - - - 838,860,800 
10 » — - - 1,677, 721,600 
1,460 * = - — 3,355,443, 200 
1,500 - - - 6,710,386, 400 
1,540 - - - 13,421,772, 800 
1,580 - - 26,843, 545, 600 
1,620 - - - 53,08 7,091,200 
1,660 - 8 10), 374, 182, 400 
1700 1 214,748,364, 800 
1,740 Mn - 429, 496, 729,000 
1,780 5 38,993, 459,200 
1,820 - - 1,717,986,918,400 
1,860 — 3,435, 973,836, 800 
1,900 2 N 6,871, 947,673, 600 
1,940 - - 13,743,895,347,200 
1,930 2 5 27,487, 790, 694, 400 
25,020 — « 54,9 75,581,388,800 


The firſt table is brought down no lower than to 


the year 2050, and the ſecond to the year 2020, 


though there remain by the firſt 206, and by the ſe- 
cond 236 years to the flood: the reaſon is, that in 
thoſe laſt 200 years of the world, mankind would not 
increaſe in any meaſure equal to what they had done 
in the preceeding years (though regularly the increaſe 
ſhould have been much greater): becauſe that violence 
was then great in the earth, and thouſands, yea, mil- 
lions, might have been cut off by untimely deaths; for 
which cauſe the worlds deſtruction was determined 120 
years before the flood came. 

IT. But now againſt this immenſe number of mankind 
that might in a regular and ordinary way have been 
born in the world betwcen the creation and the de- 
Inge in 2056 years, it will no doubt be objeRed by 
ſome (as it has been done to far leſs numbers,) that all 
ſach calculations are mere gueſs-work, the product of 
frairful imaginations. | | 

But it ſhould be conſidered, that in calculations of 
this nature ſome regular order or method muſt be ob- 
ſerved: and though, according to the courſe of nature, 
{ach an increaſe and multiplication of mankind there 
might have been periodically, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning, when the command was t increaſe and multiply 
and repleniſh the earth; yet we will not ſappoſe that 
all things went on thus regularly, without difference or 
interraption. We do not know what extraordinary ob- 
rations or interruptions there might be to ſuch a re- 


LE 
gular increaſe. Though every married pair * by Antedilu- 
0 


ANT 


the courſe of nature have had ſuch a number of chil - 
dren as has been mentioned, yet the Divine Providence 
might order it otherwiſe in manifold inſtances, and it 
miglit poſſibly be in the Old World as it has been ſince 
the flood, viz. that ſome marriages have produced ma- 
ny children, others few, and ſome none at all. Al- 
lowing therefore for all ſuch obſtructions and deficien- 
cies, and likewiſe for all caſualties and accidents (to 
which men might be liable in that world as well as in 
the preſent), in as ample a manner as can be deſired, 
let the former number be reduced to one half, viz. to 
27,487, 790,694,400, that is, 27 billions, or millions 
of millions, four hundred and eighty-ſcven thouſand 
ſcyen hundred and ninety millions, {ix hundred and 
ninety-four thoufand and tour hundred. And this we 
ſhall now ſuppoſe to be the whole number of thoſe who 
were born into the world before the deluge. But from 
this ſum is to be ſubtracted the number of thoſe who 
died before that time. F . 

Of thoſe in the genealogies from Adam by Seth, 
Enoch was tranſlated at the age of 365, and Lamech the 
father of Noah died juſt before the flood at 753, Ma- 
halalcel at 895. Adam and the other five patriarchs 
lived to above 900. Before the year goo therefore, 
we may ſuppoſe there were no deaths except that of 
Abel, who was ſlain, a young man, but that all born 
within that period were alive together. But in the 
tenth century death began to reign, and Adam and 
Eve we may preſume were the firſt over whom death 
had power in a natural way, as their diſobedience was 
the canſe. of it. The children alſo born of them in 
the firſt hundred years would alſo die in this 1oth 
century, thoſe born in the ſecond hundred would die 
in the 11th, thoſe born in the third century would dic 
in the 12th, and ſo on. But though we are far from 
thinking that after the beginning of the 10th century 
(till which time few or none died), the deaths would 
be equal to the births; yet as we have made large con- 
ceſſions all along, we ſhall do the ſame in this caſe, and 
ſuppoſe them upon the whole to have been equal, eſpe- 
cially ſmce we cannot preciſely ſay how ſoon that vio- 
lence or blood-ſhed, which was their crying ſin, came 
to prevail; and therefore will reduce the laſt ſum men- 
tioned to one half again, to allow for the deaths and 
prevailing violence, and ſuppoſe the total number of 
mankind alive upon carth at the time of the deluge to 
have been no more than 13, 743, 895, 347, 200, that is, 
13 billions, or millions of millions, ſeven hundred and 
forty-three thouſand eight hundred and ninety- five 
millions, three hundred and forty-ſcven thouſand and 
two hundred ; a number vaſtly exceeding that of the 
preſent inhabitants of the whole earth. 


Notwithſtanding the very large allowances and a- Probability 
of the above 
calculation. 


batements made to reduce the number of mankind, yet 
even the laſt reduction to 13 billions, or millions of 
millions, &c. ſeems ſo vaſtly great, that it will hardly 
be thought poſſible that ſuch a number of men could 
ever be at one time upon the earth. Now, though we 
pretend to no certainty in this point (which made it 


the more requiſite to allow largely for deaths and de- 


ficiencies), yet the calculation we have given muſt ap- 

pear highly probable, fince it is founded on grounds 

certain and undeniable : for inſtance, 
T K 2 


1. It 


Antedilu- 
Vans. 


I. It cannot be denied but that the Antediluvians 
were come to the 17 of puberty and marriage at 160 
years, when we find a ſon born in 162, Nor, 


2, Can it be ſaid, that they could not have children 
at the age of 500, when we have an inſtance of one 


that had three ſons at due diſtances after that aye. 


Neither, 

3. Can it be alleged that we have not allowed a due 
diſtance or interval between the births, viz. 11x years, 
„hen moſt will be opinion that it could not be ſo 
long, Nor yet, LES 

4. Can it be judged that we have made the period 
of doubling far too ſhort, when we had before ſhowed 
that after 100 marriages conſummated, they would 
trelle themſelves in half the time we have taken for 
their doubling. Nor, 


5. Will any one make a doubt, but that there might 


be 200 perſous of mature age for marriage in the year 
of the world 50, the men at 160, the women young- 
cr. Nevertheleſs, as this is the foundation of our cal- 
culation, we ſhall now ſhow that there was at leaſt ſuch 
a number of perſons marriageable at that age of the 
world, | Tp 

It may be obſerved, that as we take 160 for the 
year of maturity and marriage, according to that period 


all married or marriageable in the year 500 mult have 


been born in or before the year 340; the males at leaſt, 
though the females coming ſooner to maturity, might 
{ome of them be born later or after the year 380. Now, 


according to this ſtated period of marriage, 


1. In or before the year 340, Adam might have had 
54 children, males and females, or 27 pair marricd or 
tit for marriage. - 

2. Cain, whom we ſuppoſe to be but ſix years 
younger than Adam (which by the by is more than 
others allow), and to have married in the year 166, 
might have in the year 340, 23 children, or 14 pair 
fit for marriage ; which added to the former, makes 


41 pair. 


3. Abel married ſix years later, that is, in the year 
172, and whom we ſhall ſuppoſe flain in the year 225 
or 226, could in that caſe have no more than eight or 
nine children, or four pair, which with the former 
inake 45 pair. | 

4. Adam's third ſon marricd in the year 178, will 
afford us in the year 340, 26 children, or 13 pair, 
which increaſe the number of marriageable perſons to 
53 pair. | 

4 A fourth ſon of Adam's married in the year 184, 
will * us in the year 340, 25 children, or 12 pair; 
which makes the number of pairs 70. 

6. A fifth ſon of Adam's married in the year 190, 
might in the year 340 have 24 children, or 12 pair 
gain, which increaſe the former number to 82 pair. 

7. A ſixth fon of Adam's married in the year 196, 
would have in the year 340, 22 children, or 11 pair ; 
Which added to the former make up 93 pair. 

8. A ſeventh ſon of Adam's married in the year 
202, will, in the year 340, give us 20 children, or 10 
pair; which makes in the whole 103 pair, already three 
pair more than we reckoned upon. I need therefore 
go no farther on to the eighth or ninth ſon ; but the 
tollowing eight or nine births I may reaſonably take 
to have been danghters, and married to the brothers 
that preceded them. 
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ANT 


Here are now no more than 14 children of Adam's Antego 
married, who have given us the 100 pair we have rec- Antepitant. 


Loned upon, and three over, We might yet have 13 
pair to bring into the account, all born betore the year 
340, and marriageable in the year 5co, which would 
very much increaſe the number of mankind. And by 
this the reader may perccive that we have been far 
from building on uncertain or preearious foundations, 
ſince we have omitted 13 pair more, which we might 
have taken into the account. And if it be conſidered 
that the command given to Adam was to increaſe and 
multiply and replenith the earth, no doubt can be made, 
but that his own and his childrens marriages were fruit- 
ful in the procreation of children that the carth might 
be inhabited. 

ANTEGO. Sce AnTIGUA. Ne 

ANTETURAMENTUM, by our anceſtors called 
juramentum calumniæ, an oath which anciently both 
accuſer and accuſed were to take befoxg., any trial or 
e accuſer was to ſwear Wat he would 
proſecute the criminal ; and the accuſed to make oath, 
on the day he was to undergo the ordeal, that he was 
innocent of the crime charged againſt him. 

ANTELOPE, in zoology. See CAPRA. 

ANTELUCAN, in eceleſiaſtical writers, is applied 
to things done in the night or before day. We find 
frequent mention of the antelucan aſſemblies (Cetus 
antelucani) of the ancient Chriſtians in times of per- 
ſecution for religious worſhip. 

ANTEMURALE, in the ancient military art, de- 
notes much the ſame with what the moderns call an 
out-work, 8 
ANTENA TI, in modern Engliſh hiſtory, is chief- 
ly underſtood of the ſubjects of Scotland, born before 
King James the Friſt's acceſſion to the Engliſh crown, 
and alive after it. In relation to theſe, thoſe who 
were born after the acceſſion were denominated Poſtna- 
ti, The antenati were conſidered as aliens in England, 


whereas the poſtnati claimed the privilege of natural 


ſubjects. 5 | 

ANTENCLEMA, in oratory, is where the whole 
defence of the perſon accuſed turns on criminating the 
accuſer. Such is the defence of Oreſtes, or the oration 
for Milo: Occiſus eſt, ſed latro. Exſectus, ſed raptor. 

ANTENICENE, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
a thing or perſon prior to the firſt council of Nice. 
We ſay the Antenicene faith, Antenicene creeds, An- 
tenicene fathers, 

ANTENNE, in the hiſtory of inſects, ſlender bo- 


dies with which nature has furniſhed the heads of theſe 


creatures, being the ſame with what in Engliſh are 
called horns or feelers, See ENTOMOLOGY. 
 ANTENOR, a Trojan prince, came into Italy, ex- 
pelled the Enganians on the river Po, and built the 
city of Padua, where his tomb is ſaid to be ſtill extant. 
ANTEPAGMENTA, in the ancient architecture, 
the jams of a door, They are alſo ornaments, or gar- 
niſhings, in carved work, of men, animals, &c. made 
cither of wood or ſtone, and ſet on the architrave. 
ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the third ſyl- 
lable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſy llable but 
two. | 
ANTEPILANI, in the Roman armies, a name 
given to the haſtati and principes, becauſe they march- 
ed next before the triarii, who were called pz/ar. 
AN- 
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tics. 


ANT 


Antepilep- ANTEPILEPTICS, among phyſicians, medicines 


eſteemed good in the epilepſy. | 
ANTEPOSITION, a grammatical figure, whereby 


Anthem. a word, which by the ordinary rules of ſyntax ought 


to follow another, comes before it. As when, in the 
Latin, the adjective is put before the ſubſtantive, the 
verb before the nominative caſe, &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logicians, cer- 
tain preliminary queſtions which illuſtrate the doctrine 
of predicaments and categories. e 

ANTEQUIERA, a handſome town of Spain, in 
the kingdom of Granada, divided into two parts, the 
upper and the lower. The upper is ſeated on a hill, 
and has a caſtle : the lower ſtands in a fertile plain, and 
is watered with a great number of brooks. There 1s 
a large quantity of ſalt in the mountain; and five miles 
from the town, a ſpring famous for the cure of the gra- 
vel. W. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 36. 51. 

ANT ERIOR, denotes ſomething placed before ano- 
ther, either with reſpect to time or place. 

ANT EROS, in mythology, one of the two Cupids 
who were the chief of the number. They are placed 
at the foot of the Venus of Medici; this is repreſented 
with a heavy and ſullen look, agrecably to the poetical 
deſcription of him, as the cauſe of love's ceaſing. The 
other was called Eros. . 

ANTESIGNANI, in the Roman armies, ſoldiers 


placed before the ſtandards, in order to defend them, 


according to Limpſius; but Cæſar and Livy mention 


the anteſignani as the firſt line, or firſt body, of heavy 


armed troops. The velites, who uſed to ſkirmiſh be- 
fore the army, were likewiſe called ante ſiguani. 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a ſmall retrench- 
ment made of paliſadoes, or ſacs of earth, with a view 
to diſpute with an enemy the remainder of a piece of 

round. EE Ke 

ANTESTARI, in Roman antiquity, . ſignifies to 
bear witneſs againſt any one who refuſed to make his 
appearance in the Roman courts of judicature, on the 
day appointed, and according to the tenor of his bail. 
The plaintiff, fiading the defendant after ſuch a breach 
of his engagement, was allowed to carry him into 
court by force, having firſt aſked any of the perſons 


_ preſent to bear witneſs. The perſon aſked to bear wit- 


neſs in this caſe, expreſſed his conſent by turning his 
right ear, which was inſtantly taken hold of by the 
plaintiff, and this was to anſwer the end of a ſubpoena. 
The ear was touched upon this occaſion, ſays Pliny, as 


being the ſeat of memory, and therefore the ceremo- 
ny was a ſort of caution to the party to- remember his 


engagement. 
ANTEVIRGILIAN HUsBANDRY, an appellation 


given to Mr. Tull's new method of horſe-hocing huſ- 


bandry. See AGRICULTURE. 
- ANTHELION, See Corona and PaRHELION. 

ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward protuberance 
of the external ear, being a ſemicircle within, and al- 
moſt parallel to the helix. See ANATOMY, 

ANTHELMINTICS, among phylicians, medicines 
proper to deſtroy worms. 

ANTHEM, a church-ſong, performed in cathedral- 
ſervice by choriſters, who ſung aternately. It was 
uſed to denote both pſalms and hymns, when performed 
in this manner, But at preſent, anthem is uſed in a 


more conlined ſenſe, being applied to certain paſſages 


1 


taken out of the ſcriptures, and adapted to a particular Anthemis. 


ANT 


ſolemnity. Anthems were firſt introduced in the re- 
formed ſervice of the Engliſh church, in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
ANTHEMIS, caMOMILE: A genus of the polyga- 
mia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compoſitæ diſcoides. The eſſential charac- 
ters are theſe: The receptaculum is chaffy; there is 
no pappus ; the calyx is hemiſpheric and ſabequal ; and 
the florets of the ray are more than five. Of this ge- 
nus Linnzus enumerates 17. 5 
Species; of which the moſt remarkable are the fol- 


lowing. x. The nobilis, or common camomile, grows 


in plenty upon commons, and other waſte land. It is 
a trailing perennial plant, which puts out roots from 
the branches, by which it ſpreads and multiplies great- 
ly. Of this kind there 1s a variety with double leaves. 
—Formerly this plant was uſed for planting of walks; 
which, when mowed and rolled, looked well for ſome 
time ; but as it was ſubje& to decay in large patches, 
the walks became unſightly, and it was therefore diſ- 
uſed. 2. The pyrethrum, or pellitory of Spain, is a 
perennial plant, which grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal, from whence the roots are brought to Britain. 
The branches trail npon the ground, and ſpread a foot 
or more each way; theſe are garniſhed with fine wing- 
ed leaves like thoſe of the common camomile. At the 
extremity of each branch is produced one large ſingle 
flower, like a camomile, but much larger; the rays of 
which are of a pure white within, but purple on the 
outſide. After the flowers are paſt, the receptacle 
ſwells to a large ſcaly cone, having the ſeeds lodged 
between its ſcales; but unleſs the ſeaſon is dry, the 
ſeeds will not come to perfection in Britain. 3. The 
tinctoria, with ſawed winged leaves, is a perennial 
plant, which flowers from June to November, and 
makes a very pretty appearance, ſome of the flowers 
being of a white, others of a ſulphur, and ſome of a 
bright yellow colour. 4. The Arabica, with a branch- 
ing empalement. The ſeeds of this ſpecies were brought 
from Africa by the late Dr Shaw, and diſtributed to 
many curious botaniſts in Britain and other countries of 
Europe. It grows neat two feet high, with an uprighe 
ſtem, having a ſingle flower at the top, from.whoſe 
empalement there are two or three footſtalks put out 
horizontally, about two inches long, each having a 
ſingle flower ſmaller than the firſt, like the childing 
marigold, or hen-and-chicken daily. 
Culture. The firſt ſort may be very eaſily propa- 
gated by procuring a few lips in the ſpring, and plant- 
ing them about a foot diſtant from one another, where 
they will ſoon cover the ground. The other ſorts may 
be propagated from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, and will 
require no other care than to be kept free from weeds : 
only the third ſort muſt be tranſplanted when come up 
from the ſeeds into borders near ſhrubs, where they 
may have room to grow; for they ſpread very wide, 
and therefore require to be placed three feet diſtaur 
from other plants.. . 
Medicinal Uſes. The firſt and ſecond ſorts are uſed 
in medicine. The firſt have a ſtrong, not ungrateful, 
aromatic ſmell, and a very bitter nauſcous taſte, They 
are accounted carminative, aperient, emollient, and in 
ſome meaſure anodyne ; and ſtand recommended in fla- 
tulent 


Anthera, 
Antheri- 
cum. 
—— — 


ANT 
tulent colics, for promoting the uterine purgations in 
ſpaſmodic pains, and the pains of child-bed-women : 
ranger aces they have been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephritis, Theſe flowers are frequently 
alſo uſcd externally in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomen- 
tations, and in cmollient glyiters. They enter the de- 
coclum pro enemate and decoctum pro foments of our 
pharmacapeias. An efſcntial oil was formerly direct- 
ed to be prepared from them, but it is now omitted. 
A {imple watcry infuſion of them taken in a tepid ſtate, 
is at preſent frequently employed to promote the ope- 
ration of emetics. The root of the pyrethrum is the 
only part endowed with medical virtue. It has no ſen- 
ſible ſmell; its taſte is very hot and acrid, but leis fo 
than that of arum or dracunculus: the juice expreſſed 
from it has ſcarce any acrimony, nor is the root itſelf 
ſo pungent when freth as after it has been dried. Wa- 


ter, alliſted by heat, extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte, 


rectified ſpirit the whole ; neither of them elevate any 
thing in diſtillation. The principal uſe of pyrethrum 


in the preſent practice is as a maſticatory, for promot- 


ing the ſalival flux, and evacuating viſcid humours 
from the head and neighbouring parts; by this means 
it often relieves the tooth-ach, ſome kinds of pains of 
the head, and lethargic complaints. 

ANTHERA, among botaniſts, that part of the ſta- 
men which is fixed on the top of the filamentum, with- 


in the corolla: it contains the pollen or fine duſt, which, 


when mature, it emits for the impregnation of the 
plant, according to Linnæus. The Apex of Ray, 
Tournef. & Rivin. ; Capſilla ſtaminis, of Malpighi. 

ANTHERICUM, $rP1DER-wWoRT : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method, ranking under the 
roth order, Corouariæ. The characters are: There 
ia no calyx : The corolla conſiſts of ſix oblong petals, 
which are expanding: The ſtamina conſiſt of fix ſub- 
ulated erect filaments; the antheræ are ſmall and fur- 
rowed: The piſti/um has a three-cornered germen, a 
timple ſtylus, and obtuſe ſtigma : The pericarpium is 
an ovate triſulcated capſule, with three cells and three 
valves: The /ecds are numerous and angular. Of this 
genus Linnæus reckons up nine. 

Species. But only the three following ſeem to deſerve 
notice. 1. The ramoſum, with a branching ſtalk. 
2. The iliago. Theſe are perennial plants, which are 
natives of Spain, Portupal, aud other warm countries. 
They were formerly pretty common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; but the ſcvere winter of 1740 killed molt of 
their roots. They flower in June and July, and the 
ſeeds are ripe in September. 3. The fruteſcens, with 
4 (hrabby ſtalk, was formerly known among the gar- 
deners near London by the name of onion- leaued aloe. 
It produces many ligneous branches from the root, each 
ſupporting a plant with long taper leaves, in thape like 
thoſe of an onion, and fall of a yellow pulp very juicy. 


Theſe plants ſend out roots, which run down and faſten 


themſelves into the earth, by which they multiply 


greatly. The flowers are produced on long looſe ſpikes, 


are yellow, and appear at different times, fo that the 
plants are never long deſtitnte of flowers. This ſpecies 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Culture. The two firſt are propagated by feeds, which 


ſhould be fown in the autumn, in a warm ſituation, on 


a bed of light ſandy carth, When the plants come up 
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they muſt be kept clear of weeds daring the ſammer; Ancbeſ- 


and in autumn, when the leaves decay, they ſhonld be 
carefuli'y taken up and tranſplanted into a bed of light 


carth, at a foot diſtance from one another. If the win- — hocerc 
ter prove ſevere, they ſhould be covered with ſtraw, 


peaſc-haulm, or old tan. The third likewiſe requires 
ſhelter in winter; though ſome of them will live in 
the open air, if planted cloſe to the warm wall. | 


ANTHESPHORIA, in antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival 


inſtituted in honour of Proſerpine. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek S, flower, and gie, I carry; 
becauſe that goddeſs was carried away by Pinto when 
ſhe was gathering flowers in the ficlds. Yet Feſtus 
docs not aſcribe the ſcaſt to Proſerpine ; but ſays it was 
thus called by reaſon cars of corn were carried on this 
day to the temples.—Antheſphoria ſeems to be the ſame 
thing with the foriſertum of the Latins, aud anſwers 
to the harveſt-home among us, | 
 ANTHESTERIA, in antiquity, was a ſcaſt cele- 
brated by the Arhenians in honour of Bacchus. The 
moſt natural derivation of the word is from the Greek 
e { flos), a flower, it being the cuſtom at this feaſt 
to offer garlands of flowers to Bacchus. 


phoria 
l 


The Antheſteria laſted three days, the 11th, 12th, 


and 13th of the month; each of which had a name 


ſuited to the proper office of the day. The firſt day of 


the feaſt was called r:$6:344, i. e. opening of the veſ- 


ſels: becauſe on this day they tapped the veſſels, and 


taſted the wine. The ſecond day they called yeoc, con- 


gi, the name of a meaſure containing the weight of 


10 pounds; on this they drank the wine prepared the 
day bcſote. The third day they called xurpo,, kettles : 
on this day they boiled all forts of pulſe in kettles ; 


which however they were not allowed to taſte, as be - 


ing offered to Mercury. 

ANTHESTERION, in ancient chronology, the 
ſixth month of the Athemian year, It contained 29 
days; and anſwered to the latter part of our Novem- 
ber and beginning of December. The Macedonians 


called it d ſion or deſion. It had its name from the 


feſtival anthereſteria kept in it. 
 ANTHISTIRIA, in botany: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 


plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under 


the 4th order, Gramina. The characters arc: The 
calyx is a four-valved glume equally cleft to the baſe : 
The corolla is a two-valved glume : The ſlamina con- 
ſiſt of three ſhort ſlender filaments, the antheræ ob- 
long and erect: The piſtillum has an oblong germen; 


the ſtyli are two; and the ſtigmata are clavated and 


and hairy: There is no pericarpium, except a cloſed 
calyx: The ed is oblong and furrowed. There is 


only one ſpecies of this graſs, the ciliata or fringed an- 


thiſtiria, a native of India. 


ANTHOCEROS, or HORN-FLOWER: A genus of + 


the order of algæ, belonginging to the cryptogamia 
claſs of plants; and, in the natural method, ranking 
under the 57th order, Alg. The eſſential characters 
are: The calyx of the male is ſeſſile, cylindric, and 
entire; the antheræ (one) is ſubulated, very long, and 
two- valved: The calyx of the female is monophyllous, 
divided into fix parts, and expanding: The ſeeds are 


about three, naked and roundiſh.—FThere are only three 


ſpecies of the anthoceros, viz. the punctatus or ſpotted 
anthoceros, a native of Britain; the lævis, a native of 
| Europe 
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ANT 


kntholo- Europe and America; and the multifides, a native of 


gion, 
1 


Anthony. 


aſunder. 


Germany. It is found in moiſt ſnady places, and on 
heaths. | | 

ANTHOLOGION, the title of the ſervice-book 
aſed in the Greek charch. It is divided into 12 months, 
containing the offices ſang throughout the year, on the 
feſtivals of our Saviour, the Virgin, and other remark- 
able ſaints. 

ANTHOLOGY, a diſcourſe of flowers, or of beau- 
tifnl paſſages from any authors. —It is alſo the name 
given to a collection of epigrams taken from ſeveral 
Greek poets. 

ANTHOLYZA, Map-rLoweR: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


6th order, Enſatz. The eſſential characters are theſe: 


The calyx is tubular, irregular, and bent back; and 
the capſule is beneath the flower. | 
Species. 1. The ringens, whoſe flower-ſlips ſpread 


which ariſe ſeveral rough furrowed leaves, near a foot 
long, and half an inch broad: between theſe comes 
oat the flower-ſtalk immediately from the root, which 
riſes two feet high, is hairy, and hath ſeveral red 
flowers coming out on each ſide. Theſe appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 2. Thie ſpi- 


cata, with narrow furrowed leaves, is in ſhape and ſize 


like the vernal crocus, but the outer ſkin is thin and 
white; from this ariſe five or ſix long narrow leaves, 
which are deeply furrowed. Between theſe ariſe the 
flower-ſtem, which is a foot and a half high, bend- 
ing on one ſide towards the top, where the flowers come 
out on one ſide, ſtanding erect. They are of a white 
colour, appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen in Avguſt. 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of Africa, from whence 


their ſeeds were firſt obtained, and raiſed in the Dutch 
gardens. 


Culture. The antholyza may be propagated by off- 


ſets, which it ſends off in pretty great plenty; or b 
ſeeds, which are ſometimes perfected in Europe. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots of light 


earth; which, if plunged in old beds of tan which 


has leſt its heat, and ſhaded in the middle of the day 
in hot weather, they will come np the following win- 
ter: therefore they muſt be kept covered with glaſſes 
to ſcreen them from cold, otherwiſe the young plants 
will be deſtroyed. They may remain in the pots two 
years, if the plants are not too cloſe, when they will 
have acquired ſtrength enough to bear tranſplanting ; 
the proper time for which is in July and Auguſt, when 
their leaves ate decayed. In ſummer the pots may be 
placed in the open air, but in winter they muſt be placed 


under a hot-bed frame; or in the green-houſe, where 


they are a great ornament when in flower. 

ANTHONY (St), was born in Egypt in 257, and 
inherited a large fortune, which he diſtributed among 
his neighbours and the par, retired into ſolitnde, 
founded a religious order, built many monaſteries, and 
died anno 356. Many ridicalous ſtories ate told of his 
conflicts with the devil and of his miracles. There are 
ſeven epiſtles extant attributed to bim. 

St Anthony is ſometimes repreſented with a fire by 
lis ide, ſignifying that he relieves perſons from the in- 
fammation called after his name; but always accompa- 
ried by a hog, on account of his having been a ſwine- 
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This hath red, round, bulbons roots, from 


tion to St Anthony of Padua for a cure. 
that anciently particular diſcaſes had their peculiar 
ſaints: thus, in the ophthalmia, perſons had recourſe 


cies of Aconitum. 


ANT 


herd, and curing all diſorders in that animal. To do Anth 


him the greater honour, the Romaniſts in ſeveral 


22 


places keep at common charges a hog denominated Anthorif- 


St Antony*s hog, for which they have great veneration. 
Some will have St Antony's picture on the walls of 
their houſes, hoping by that to be preſerved from the 
plague; and the Italians, who do not know the true 
ſignification of the fire painted at the ſide of their ſaint, 
concluding that he preſerves houſes from 'being barnt, 
invoke him on ſuch occaſions, Both painters and poets 
have made very free with this ſaint and his followers : 
the former by the many ludicrous pictures of his tempt- 
ation; and the latter, by divers epigrams on his dilci- 
ples or friars ; one of which is the following, printed 
in Stephens's World of Wonders: 


Once fedd'ſt thou, Anthony, an herd of ſwine, 
And now an herd of monks thou feedeſt ſtil). 
For wit and gut alike both charges bin; 
Both loven filth alike ; both like to fil! 
Their greedy paunch alike : nor was that kind 
More beaſtly, ſottiſh, ſwiniſh, than this laſt. 
All elſe agrees: one fault I only find, 
- Thou feedeſt not thy monks with oaken maſt. 


ANTHONY, or Knights of St ANTHONY, a military 
order, inſtituted by Albert Duke of Bavaria, Holland, 
and Zealand, when he deſigned to make war apainſt 
the Turks in 1382. The knights wore a collar of 
gold made in form of a hermit's girdle, from which 

ung a ſtick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as they 
are repreſented in St Antony's pictures. 

St Anthony alſo gives the denomination to an or- 
der of religious founded in France about the year 1095, 
to take care of thoſe afflicted with St Anthony's fire, 
(ſee the next article.) It is ſaid, that, in ſome places, 
theſe monks aſſume to themſelves a power of giving, as 
well as removing, the ignis ſucer, or eryſipelas; a power 
which ſtands them in great ſtead for keeping the poor 
people in ſubjection, and extorting alms. To avoid the 


menaces of theſe monks, the country people prefent 


them every year with a fat hog a-piece. Some prelates 
endeavoured to perſuade Pope Pan] III. to aboliſh the 


order; quaſtuarios iſios ſancti Anthouii, qui decifiunt 


ruſlicos et ſimplices, eofgue innumeris ſuperſtitionibus 
implicent, de medio tollendos eſſe. But they ſubſiſt not- 
withſtanding, to this day in ſeveral places. EX; 

St AnTronr's Fire, a name popularly given to the 
eryſipelas. Apparently it took this denomination, 
as thoſe afflicted with it made their peculiar applica- 
It is known, 


to St Lucia; in the tooth-ach, to St Apollonia; in the 


bydrophobia, io St Hubert, &e. | 


ANTHORA, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
See ACONITUM. 

ANT HORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes a contrary 
deſcription or definition of a thing from that given by 


the adverſe party.—Thus, if the plaintiff urge, that to 


take any think away from another without his know- 
ledge or conſent, is a thief; this is called ofoc, or defi- 
nition. If the defendant reply, that to take a thing 
away from another without his knowledge or conſent, 
provided it be done with deſign to return it to him a- 
gain, is not theſt ; this is an Arboproapucs, | 

ANTHOS. 


ANT 


Anthoſper- ANTHOSPERMUM, the AMBER-TREE: A genus 


i 
Anthropo- 

ria. 
— — 


of the dicecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 47th order, Stellatæ. The eſſential characters are: 
The calyx of the hermaphrodite flower is divided into 
four parts ; there is no corolla ; the ſtamina are four, 
and « piſtilli two; the germen is beneath the flower. 
Male and female on the {ame and ſeparate plants. 
Speoics, Of this genus Linnæus mentions three; 
the Athiopica, ciliare, and herbacea ; but the firit is 
moſt generally known in the gardens of the curious. 
Its beauty eonſiſts in its {mall evergreen leaves, which 
grow as cloſe as heath. Theſe being bruiſed between 
the fingers, emit a very fragrant odour ; whence the 
name amber-tree. | 
Culture. This plant is caſily propagated by cuttings 
during any of the ſummer-months, in à border of light 
carth ; where they will take root in ſix weeks time, pro- 
vided they are watered or ſhaded as the ſeaſon may re- 
uire; of if they are planted in pots plunged in a mo- 
2 hot-bed, they will take root the ſooner, and 
there will be a greater certainty of their growing. They 
muſt be frequently renewed by cuttings, as the old 
plants are very ſabje& to decay, and ſeldom laſt above 
three or four years. 
ANTHOXANTHUM, or vERNAL-GRASsS: A ge- 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the diandria 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 4th order, Cramina. The eilential characters 
are: The calyx is a biyalved gluma, with one flower ; 
the corolla is bivalved, obtuſe, and without any awn, 
There are three ſpecies of anthoxanthum ; viz. the 
odoratum, or ſpring-graſs, a native of Britain ; the 
indicum, a native of India ; and the paniculatum, a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
tum is one of the earlieſt ſpring graſſes, and is extreme» 
ly common in our fertile paſtures. 


horſes, ſheep, and goats cat it. | 

ANTHRACIS, ANnTHRACIAS, or ANTHRACITIS, 
names promiſcuouſly uſed by ancient naturaliſts for very 
different foſſils; viz. the carbuncle, hæmatites, and a 
kind of aſteria, Sec CARBUNCLE, &c. 


ANTHRACOSIS, in medicine, a corroſive ſcaly 


ulcer either in the bulb of the eye or the cyc-lids. 
ANTHRAX, a Greek term, literally ſignifying a 
burning coal, uſed by the ancients to denote a gem, as 


well asa diſeaſe, more generally known by the name of 
carbuncle. 


ANTHRAX is ſometimes alſo uſed for lithanthrax or 
Pitcoal, Sce LITHRANTHRAX. 5 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, among zoologiſts, an 
appellation given to ſuch animals as have tongues re- 
nr"; eg that of mankind, particularly to the parrot 
kind. | 5 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY, denotes the deſcription 
of the human body, its parts, ſtructure, &c. See A- 


-NATOMY. 


ANTHROPOLATRA, in church-hiſtory, an ap- 
pellation given to the Neſtorians, on account of their 
worſhipping Chriſt, notwithſtanding that they believed 
him to be a mere man. 

ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine ho- 
nonrs to a man; ſuppoſed to be the molt ancient kind 
of idolatry. 
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where, and fallin 
greater or leſs depth, there is more probability of their 


The odora- 


The delightful 
{inell of new- mon hay is chiefly from this plant. CowWs, 


& 3:6 RT. 
ANTHROPOLITES, a term denoting petrifac- Anthropos 
tions of the human body, as thoſe of quadrupeds are lites. 


called 299/ttes. | | 

It has been doubted whether any real human petri- 
factions ever occur, and whether thoſe which have 
been ſuppoſed ſuch were not mere /uſus naturæ. But 
the generality of naturaliſts beſt verſed in this branch 
aſſures us of real anthropolites being ſometimes found. 
And indeed, as it is univerſally admitted that the 
Zoolitcs arc frequently ſeen, what negative argument 
therefore can be brought againſt the exiſtence of the 
others ? Are not the component parts of the human 
body nearly ſimilar te thoſe of the brute creation: 
Conſequently, correſpondent matter may be ſubject to, 
and acquire, the like accidental changes, wherever the 
ſame power or cauſes concur to act upon either object. 
If the former are not ſo common, it may be accounted 
for, in ſome meaſure, by reflecting that human bodies 
are generally depoſited in ſelect and appropriated pla- 
ces; Whereas the bones of animals are diſperſed every 
into various beds of earth, at a 


encountering the petrifying "= Could we credit 
ſome authors who have treate 


found petrified. One in particular, diſcovered at Aix 
in Provence ar79 1583, in a rocky cliff, the cerebrum 
whereof, when ſtruck againſt a piece of ſteel, produced 
ſparks, the bones being at the ſame time friable. The 
reports of Happel and Kircher are too abſurd for be- 


lief. Van Helmont's ſtrange relations, together with 


thoſe of a Jeana Coſta, mult alſo be rejected as fabulous, 


Scheuhzer has publiſhed an engraved figure, which he 


calls the Arntediluvian man: how far it is authentic, 
it would be raſh io ſay, 


whole ſkeletons petrified have been brought to light 
from certain old mines, which remained tloſed up and 
diſuſcd for ſevcral centuries, 


knowledged to be very rare. Yet it is a known fact, 


that detached parts, ofteolithi, are ſometimes found, 


eſpecially in ſituations where either the water, the ſoil, 


or both, have been obſerved to poſſeſs a ſtrong putreſ- 


cent quality. The human vertebræ, fragments or por- 
tions of the tibia, and even the whole cranium itſelf, 
have been ſcen in an abſolute ſtate of petrification. 


Some of theſe are ſaid to appear vitriolated or mine- 


ralized. As to the petrified bones of pretended giants, 
they are more probably real zoolites, the bones of the 
larger animals, All theſe bones are found in various 
ſtates, and under different appearances. Some are 
only indurated ; others calcined, vitriolated, or mine- 
ralized ; ſome, again, are ſimply incruſted ; whilſt o- 


thers have been proved completely petrified, Not- 


withſtanding what is here advanced, it may be granted 
that a poſitive /uſus nature, in ſome hands, is repeat- 
edly miſtaken for a rcal petrification, They are, how- 
ever, diſtinguiſhable at all times by an experienced na- 
turaliſt; particularly by the following rules: Firſt, 


We may determine that foſſil a ///us nature which, on 


a ſtrict examination, is obſerved to deviate in any ma- 
terial degree from the true res analopica exiſtens., Sc- 
condly, By the ſame parity of reaſoning, thoſe foſſil 


ſhells are to be eſteemed certain petrifications, and ge- 


nuine Antediluvian re/iquiz, in Which, on a compari» 
ſon 


on this ſubje&, they 
will tell us of entire bodies and ſkeletons that were 


It is, however, aſſerted by 
many reſpectable writers on natural hiſtory, - that: 


Theſe indeed are ac- 
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ANT 


appears an exact conformity in ſize and figure. This 
comparative obſervation will hold good for all foſſils; 


A that is, ſuch as preſent themſelves either under the 
animal or vegetable form. It is nevertheleſs worthy 


of notice, that all teſtaceous foſſils are not petrified ; 
ſince ſome kinds of them have been found in beds of 
ſand, which retained their original perfect ſhape and 
quality, but at the ſame time they proved very brittle, 
indeed ſcarcely bearing the moſt gentle tonch. Shells 
of this deſcription are always Citlotuble by acids, in 
contradiſtinction to the petrified or calcareous foſſil 
ſhells whoſe property it is to reſiſt the action of ſuch 
like menſtrua. See further the article PETRIFACTION. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, à diſcourſe upon human na- 
ture. . 
ANTHROPOLOGY, among divines, denotes that man- 


ner of expreſſion by which the inſpired writers attribute 


human parts and paſſions to Gd. | 
ANTHROPOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination, 
performed by inſpecting the intrails of a human crea- 
ture. 
ANTHROPOMORPIIA, a term formerly given 
to the primates of that claſs of animals which have the 
greateſt reſemblance to the human kind. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM, among eccleſiaſtical 


writers, denotes the hereſy or error of the Anthropo- 


morxphites. See the next article. 5 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church-hiſtory, 


a ſet of ancient heretics, who taking every thing ſpo- 
ken of God in Scripture in a literal ſenſe, particularly 
that paſſage of Geneſis in which it is ſaid Cod made man 


2 his un image, maintained that God had a human 


pe. They are likewiſe called Aude ns, from Audeus 
their leader. 3 5 ED 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, ſomething that bears 
the figure of reſemblance of a man. Naturaliſts give 
inſtances of anthropomorphous plants, anthropomor- 
phous minerals, &c. Theſe generally come under the 
claſs of what they call Jus nature, or monſters. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure or expreſſion by 
which ſome paſſion is aſcribed to God, which properly 
belongs only to man. | 


ANTHROPOPHAGI, (of „ . a man, and 


$ay@ to eat), MEN-EATERS. That there have been, in 
almoſt all ages of the world, nations who have follow- 
ed this barbarious practice, we have a bundance of teſ- 
timonies, : | 

The Cyclops; the mt wad { ans and Scylla,are all re- 
preſented in Homer as anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; 
and the female phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firſt 
bewitched with a ſhew of pleaſure, and then deſtroyed. 
"Chis, like the other parts of Homer's poetry, had a 
fonndation in the manner of the times preceding his 
om. It was fill, in many places, the age ſpoken of 
57 Orpheus, | 


When men devour'd each other like the beaſts, 
Gorging on human flesh. 


According to Herodotus, among the Eſſedonian 
Scythians, when a man's father died, the neighbours 
brought ſeveral beaſts, which they Killed, mixed up 
their fleſh with that of the deceaſed, and made a feaſt. 
Among the Maſſagetæ, when any perſon grew old, 
they Killed him and eat his feſt ; but if he diedof ſick- 

OL. i. 


EN -3 


Antbropo- ſon with their analogues collected from the ſea, there 


ANT 


Indies killed all their old people and the fick, to feed 
on their fleſh : he adds, that perſons in health were 
ſometimes accuſed of being ſick, to afford a pretence 
for devouring them. According to Sextus Empiricus, 
the firſt laws that were made, were for the prevention 
of this barbarious practice, which the Greek writers re- 
preſent as univerſal before the time of Orpheus. 

Of the practice of anthropophagy in latter times, we 
have the teſtimonies of all the Romiſh miſſionaries who 


have viſited the internal parts of Africa, and even 


ſome parts of Aſia. Herrera ſpeaks of great markets in 


China, furniſhed wholly with human fſeſh, for the bet- 


ter ſort of people Marcus Paulus ſpeaks of the like 
in his time, in the kingdom of Concha towards Quin- 
ſay, and the iſland of Zapengit ; others, of the great 
Java ; Barboſa, of the kingdom of Siam and iſland of 
Sumatra ; others, of the iſlands in the Gulf of Bengal, 
of the country of the Samogitians, &c. 

The philoſophers Diogenes, Chryſippus, and Zeno, 
followed by the whole ſect of Stoics, affirmed that 
there was nothing unnatural in the eating of human 
fleſh; and that it was very reaſonable to uſe dead bo- 
dies for food, rather than to give them a prey to worms 
and putrefa&tion, In order to make the trial, however, 
whether there was any real repugnancy in nature to 
the feeding of an animal with the fleſh of its own ſpe- 
cies, Leonardus Floroventins fed a hog with hog's 


fleſh, and a dog with dog's fleſh; upon which he 


found the briſtes of the hog to fall off, and the dog to 
become full of ulcers. | | 2 | 
When America was diſcovered, this practice was 
found to be almoſt univerſal, inſomuch that ſeveral au- 
thors have ſuppoſed it to be occaſioned through a want 
of other food, or through the indolence of the people 
to ſeek for it; though others aſcribe its origin to a 


ſpirit of revenge. 


It appears pretty 


bitants of the iſland of New Zealand, a country unfur- 


niſhed with the neceſſaries of life, eat the bodies of 
their enemies. It appears alſo to be very probable, , 

| e ſavages, 
take their riſe and owe their continuance to irreſiſtible , 


that both the wars and anthropophagy of the 


neceſſity, and the dreadful alternative of deſtroying 
each other by violence or of periſhing by hunger. 
Sec vol. iii. p. 447, & ſeq. and vol. il. p. 389, &c. 


of Sumatra. © They do not eat human fleſh (ſays 


he) as a means of ſatisfying the cravings of nature, 


owing to a deficiency of other food; nor is it ſought 


after as 4 glutonous delicacy, as it would ſeem among 


the New Zealanders. The Battas cat it as a ſpecies 


of ceremony ; as a mode of ſhowing their deteſtation 
of crimes, by an ignominous puniſhment ; and as a 

horrid indication of revenge and inſult to their unfor- 

tunate enemies. The objects of this barbarious repaſt 


are the priſoners taken in war, and offenders convict- 
ed and condemned for capital crimes. Perſons of the 
former deſcription may be ranſomed or exchanged, 
for which they often wait a conſiderable time; and the 


latter ſuffer only when their friends cannot redeem them 


by the cuſtomary fine of twenty beenchangs, or eighty 
L | dollars. 


certain from Dr Hawkeſworth's Ac- 
count of the Voyages to the South Seas, that the inha- 


Mr Marſden alſo informs us that this horrible cul- , 
tom is practiſed by the Battas, a people in the, iſland 


neſs, they buried him, eſteeming him unhappy. The Anthropo- 
ſame author alſo aſſures us, that ſeveral nations in the Phagi- 
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Arfhropo- dollars. Theſe are tried by the people of the tribe 


phagi, 


Authropo- 


phazia. 


where the fat was committee, but cannot be execu- 


ted till their own particular raja or chief has been ac- 


quainted with the ſentence; who, when he acknow- 
Iedges the juſtice of the intended puniſument, ſends a 
cloth to cover the delinquent's head, together with a 
large diſh of ſalt and lemons. The unhappy object, 
whether priſoner of war or male factor, is then tied to 
a ſtake : the people aſſembled throw their lances at 
him from a certain diſtance ; and when mortally wound- 
ed, they run up to him, as if in a tranſport of patlion ; 
cut pieces from the body with their Knives; dip them 
in a diſh of ſalt and lemon juice ; ſlightly broil them 
over a fire prepared for the purpoſe ; and ſwallow the 
morſels with a degree of ſavage enthuſiaſm. Some- 
times (I preſume according to the degree of their 
animoſity and reſentment) the whole is devoured ; and 
inſtances have been known, where, with barbarity ſtill 
aggravated, they tear the fleſh from the carcaſe with 
their mouths. To ſuch a depth of depravity may man 
be . when neither religion nor philoſophy en- 
lighten his ſteps! All that can be ſaid in extenuation 
of the horror of this diabolical ceremony is, that no 


view appears to be entertained of torturing the ſuf- 


ferers ; of increaſing or lengthening out the pangs of 
death; the whole fury is directed againſt the corſe; 


warm indeed with the remans of life, but paſt the ſen- 


ſation of pain. I have found a difference of opinion 
in regard to their cating the bodics of their enemies 
Nain in battle. Some perſons long reſident there, and 
acquainted with their proceeding, aſſert that it is not 


cuſtomary ; but as one or two particular inſtances have 
been given by other people, it is juſt to conclude, that 
it ſometimes takes place, though not generally. It 


was ſuppoſed to be with this intent that raja Neabin 
maintained a long conflict for the body of Mr Nairne, 
a moſt reſpectable gentleman and valuable ſervant ef 


the India Company, who fell in an attack upon the 


campong of that chief, in the year 1775.“ 

It may be ſaid, that whether the dead body of an 
enemy be eaten or buried, is a matter perfealy indif- 
ferent. But whatever the practice Cf eating human 
fleſh may be in itſelf, it certainly is relatively, and in its 
conſequences, moſt pernicious. It manifeſtly tends to 
eradicate a principle, which is the chief ſecurity of 
human life, and more frequently reſtrains the hand of 
the murderer, than the ſenſe of duty or the dread of 
puniſhment. If even this horrid practice originates 
from hunger, ſtill it muſt be perpetuated from revenge. 
Death muſt loſe much of its horror among thoſe who 


are accuſtomed to eat the dead; and where there is 


little horror at the ſight of death, there muſt be leſs 
repugnance to murder. See ſome further obſervations 
on this ſubjects equally juſt and ingenious, by Dr 
Hawkeſworth, ut ſupra | 
ANTHROPOPHAGIA, the act or habit of eat- 
ing human fleſh. This is pretended by ſome to be the 
effect of a diſeaſe, which leads people affected with it 
ro eat every thing alike. Some chooſe only to con- 
ſider it as a ſpecies of p1ca, The annals of Milan fur- 
niſh an extraordinary inſtance of anthropophagy. A 
Milaneſe woman, named Elizabeth, from a depraved 
appetite, like what women with child, and thoſe whoſe 
menſes are obſtructed, frequently experience, had an 
myincible inclination to human fleſh, of which ſhe 


L 32 } 


made proviſion by enticing children into her houſe; Antkropof- 


ANT 


where ſhe killed and ſalted them; a diſcovery of which 


burnt in 1519. 


ANTHROPOSCOPIA, from ere, and cue, 


J conſider, the art of judging or diſcovering a man's 
character, diſpoſition, paſſions, and inclinations, from 
the lineaments of his body. In which ſenſe, anthro- 
poſcopia ſeems of ſomewhat greater extent than phyſi- 
ognomy or metopoſcopy. Otto has publiſhed an An- 
thropoſcopia, five judicium hominis de hamine ex liuea- 
mentis externs. | 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, the in inhuman practice of 
offering human ſacrifices. See SACRIFICE. 


ANT Hs, in ornithology, a ſynonime of a ſpecies 


of loxia, See Lox1a. | 
ANTHYLLIS, K1ipxEY-veTcH, or Lady's-finger : 


A genus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia- 


delphia claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 32d order, Papilionacex, The eſ- 
ſential characters are: The calyx is ventricoſe, and the 
legumen is roundiſh and covered. 5 | 

Species. Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies; of which 


the following ſeem to be moſt worthy of attention. 


1. The vulneraria, with unequal winged leaves, is a na- 


tive of Spain and Portugal, as likewiſe of Wales. It 


is a biennial plant, having ſingle leaves at bottom, 
which are oval and hairy; but thoſe which grow out 
of the ſtalks are winged, each being compoſed of two 
or three pair of lobes terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers 


appearance. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in October. 


mountains in the ſouth of France, and in Italy. It is 
garniſhed with winged leaves, which have an equal 


number of hairy lobes at the extremity of the branches, 


The flowers are produced in heads, and are of a purple 
colour and globular form. They appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 3. The barba 
Jovis, or ſilver-buſn, has its name from the whiteneſs 


of its leaves. This is a ſhrub which often grows to 


the height of ten or twelve feet, dividing into many 
lateral branches, garniſhed with wingedleaves compo- 
ſed of an equal number-of narrow lobes, which are very 


white and hairy: the flowers are produced at the ex- 


tremities of the branches, collected into ſmall heads; 


theſe are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in June ; 


ſometimes they are ſucceeded by ſhort woolly pods, 
containing two or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds: but un- 


leſs the ſeaſon proves warm, they do not ripen in this 


country. 4. The cytiſoides, or ſhrubby woundwort, 
has long been known in the Engliſh gardens. It is a 


low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two feet vigh, but ſends. 


out many ſlender branches, garniſhed with hoary leaves, 
which are ſometimes ſingle, but generally have three 
oval Jobes, the middle being longer than the other two : 
the flowers are yellow, and come out from the ſides of 
the branches, three or four joined together, having 
woolly impalements; but theſe are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſceds in England. | N | 
Culture. The firſt and ſecond forts require no par- 
ticular management further than being kept free from 
weeds. The third and fourth may be propagated by 


cuttings 


collected into heads at the top of the 
ſtalks, are of a bright ſcarlet colour, and make a pretty 


2. The montana or herbaceous 
woundwort, with winged leaves, grows naturally in the 


copia. 


having been made, ſhe was broken on the wheel and 2 nch, 
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ANT 


good root ; when they are to be tranſplanted jnto pots, 
nd muſt always be houſed in winter. 

ANTHYPOPHORA, in rcthoric, a figure of 
ſpeech ; being the counter-part of an hypophora. Sce 
HyPoPHORA. 

ANTI, a Greek prepoſition, which enters into the 
compoſition of ſeveral words, both Latin, French, and 
Engliſh, in different ſenſes. Sometimes it ſignifies be- 
fore, as in anti-chamber ; and ſometimes poſit or cou- 
trary, as in the names of theſe medicines, anũ - ſcorbu- 
tic, anti- venereal. | 
_ AnT1, in matters of literature, is a title given to 
divers pieces written by way of anſwer toothers, whoſe 
names are uſually annexed to the anti. See the At 
of M. Baillet; and the Anti-Baillet of M. Menage: 
there are alſo Auti-Menagiani, &c. Cæſar the dicta- 


tor wrote two books by way of anſwer to what had 


been objected to him by Cato, which he callled Anti- 
Catones ; theſe are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c. 
Vives aſſures ns, he had ſeen Czlar's Anti-Catones in 


an ancient library. | | 
ANTIBACCHIUS, in ancient poetry, a foot con- 


fiſting of three ſyllables, the two firſt long, and the 
laſt one ſhort: ſuch is the word imbire, | 


ANTIBES, a ſca-port town of Provence in France, 
with a ſtrong caſtle. Its territory produces excellent 
fruit; and the town ſtands oppolite to Nice, in the 
Mediterranean. E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat. 43. 35. | 
ANTICHAMBER, an outer chamber for ſtrangers 
to wait in, till the perſon to be ſpoken with is at lei- 


ANTICHORUsS, in botany : a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs ; of which 
the eſſential characters are: The calyx is a four-leay'd 
perianthium: The corolla conſiſts of four expanding 
petals: The pericarpium is a capſule, above, ſubulated, 
with four cells and four valves: The ſeeds are very 
numerous. There is but one ſpecies, the depreſſus, a 
native of Arabia, 


ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 
notes a great adverſary of Chriſtianity, who is to ap- 


pear upon the earth towards the end of the world. 


Me have demonſtrations, diſputations, and proofs, 


in great order and number, both that the pope is, and 
that he is not Antichriſt. 

F. Calmet is very large in deſcribing the father and 
mother of Antichriſt, his tribe and pedigree, his wars 
and conqueſts, his atchievements againſt Gog, Ma- 

og, &c. | 
is Some place his capital at Conſtantinople, others at 
1 others at Moſcow, and ſome few at Lon- 

on ; but the generality at Rome, though theſe laſt are 
divided. Grotius and ſome others ſuppoſe Rome Pagan 
to have been the ſcat of Antichriſt : moſt of che Lu- 


theran and reformed doctors contend carncſtly for 


Rome Chriſtian under the papal hierarchy. In fact, 
the point having been maturely debated at the conncil 
of Gap, held in 1603, a reſolution was taken thereup- 
on, toinſert an article in the confeſſion of faith, where- 
by the pope is formally declared to be Antichriſt. Pope 
Clement VIII. was ſtung to the quick with this deci- 


fron; and even king Kenry IV. of France was not a 


I 


Anth | cattings planted during any of the ſummer months ; 
— obſerving to ſhade and water them till they have taken 


ANT 


little mortified, to be thus declared, as he ſaid, an imp Antickriſt. 


of Antichriſt. | 
M. le Clerc holds, that the rebel Jews and their 
leader Simon, whole hiſtory is given by Joſephns, are 
to be reputed as the true Antichriſt. Lightfoot and 
Vanderhart rather apply this character to the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrim. Hippolitus and others held that the devil 
himſelf was the true Antichriſt ; that he was to be in- 
carnate, and make his appearance in human ſhape be- 
fore the conſummation of all things. Others among 
the ancients held that Antichriſt was to be born of a 
virgin, by ſome prolific power imparted to her by the 
devil. A modern writer“ of the female ſex, whom 


many hold for a ſaint, has improved on this ſentiment ; Dicioua- 
maintaining that Antichriſt is to be begotten by the de- H. Voce 


a man canght in the commiſſion of a certain crime, and 
conveyed, &c. | | 1 

Hunnius and ſome authors, to ſecure Antichriſt to 
the pope e rig that this latter ſeem- 
ed excluded by not being of the tribe of Dan), 
have broke in upon the unity of Antichriſt, and 


aſſert there is to be both an eaſtern and a weſtern 
Antichriſt. 


Father Malvenda, a Jeſuit, hath publiſhed a large 
work intitled Antichriſio, in which this ſubject is am- 
ply diſcuſſed. It conſiſts of thirteen books. In the 
firſt he relates all the opinions of the Fathers with re- 
gard to Antichriſt. In the ſecond, he ſpeaks of the 
times when he ſhall appear; and ſhows, that all the 
fathers who ſuppoſed Antichriſt to be near at hand, 
judged the world was near its period. In the third, he 
diſcourſes of his origin and nation ; and thows that he 
is to be a Jew of the tribe of Dan: this he founds on 
the authority of the fathers; on the paſſage in Geneſis 
xlix. 17. Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, &c.; on 
that of Jeremy viii. 10. where it is ſaid, The armies of 
Dan ſhall devour the earth; and on Rev. vii. where 
St. John enumerating all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no 
mention of that of Dan. In the fourth and fifth books, 
he treats of the ſigns of Antichriſt, In the ſixth, of 
his reign, and wars. In the ſeventh, of his vices, In 
the eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In the ninth, 
of his perſecutions: and in the reſt of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of Antichriſt, aſter 3 
has reigned three years and au half. See alſo Lowman 
on the Revelation. | | oo 
Ho endleſs are conjectures! Some of the Jews, we 
are told, actually took Cromwell for the Chritt : while 
ſome others, have laboured to prove him Antichriſt 
himſelf. Pfaffus aſſures us he ſaw a folio book in the 


Bodleian library, written on purpoſe to demonſtrate 


this latter poſition. 

Upon the whole, the Antichriſt mentioned by the 
apoſtle John, 1. Ep. ii. 18. and more particularly de- 
{cribed in the book of Revelation, ſcems evidently to 
be the ſame with the Man of Sin, &c. characteriſed 
by St Paul in his ſecond Epiſtle to the Theſfalenians, 
ch. ii. And the entire deſcription literally applies to 
the exceſſes of papal power, Had the right of private 
judgment, ſays an excellent writer, been always adopt- 
cd-and maintained, Antichriſt could never have been; 
and when the ſacred right comes to be univerſally aſ- 

L2 lerted, 


vil on the body of a witch, by means of the ſemen of * 


ANT 1 ANT 
Antichrifti- ſerted, and men follow the voice of their own reaſon calyx of the male is five-leav'd ; there is no corolla the Autigices 
aniſm and conſciences, Antichriſt can be no more. anthere ate bifid : The female calyx is five-leav'd ; the mananites 
ann ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ſtate ar quality in per- corolla is wanting; the ſſigmatà are five; the berry is ts 
124. . Onez. 


. —.— ſons or principles, which denominates them antichriſ- cylindric and one-ſeeded. There is but one ſpecies, nd 


tian, or oppolite to the kingdom of Chriſt. 

A. Jariea takes the idea of the unity of the church 
h have been the ſource of Antichriſlianiſm. Had not 
mankind been infatuated with this, they would never 
have ſtood in ſicli awe of the anathemas of Rome. It 
13 on this the popes erected their monarchial power. 

ANTICHRISTIANS properly denote the followers 
or worſlüppers of Antichriſt. | 
 AnTICHRISTIANS are more particalarly underſtood 
of thoſe who ſet up or believe a falſe Chriſt, or Meſ- 
| |» es | 
ANTICHTHONES, in ancient geography, an 
appellation given to the inhabitants of oppoſite hemi- 
ſpheres. | | ; . 

ANTIcon, or Au rico Eu, among, farriers, an in- 
flammation in a horſe's throat, being the ſame with 
the quinzy in mankind. Sce FARRIERY, X&XVIL 2. 

ANTICOSTE, a barren iſland lying in the mouth 
of the river St Laurence, in North America, W. Long. 
64. 16. N. Lat. from 49 to 53. 5 

AN TIC IRA (anc. geog.), a to' 1 in Phocis, on 
the Corinthian bay, 1 2 to Cirrha, lying to the 
weſt on the ſame bay. The Phoccans ſcizing the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, a war, called the ſacred, com- 
menced, and laſted ten years ; when Philip, father of 
Alexander the great, As the god, by deſtroying 
many of the cities of the pillagers. Anticyra was one 
of the number. It was again taken and ſubverted by 
Atilins a Roman general in the war with the Macedo- 
nians, It afterwards became famous for its hellebore. 
That drug was the root of a plant, the chief produce 
of the rocky mountains above the city, and of two 
kinds; the black, which had a purgative quality ; and 
the white, which was an emetic. Sick perſons reſort- 
ed to Anticyra to take the medicine, which was pre- 
pared there by a peculiar and very excellent recipe: 
Hence the adage, Naviget Anticyram, (Hor.) By the 
port in the ſecond century was a temple of Neptune, 
not large, built with ſelected ſtones, and the inſide 
white-waſhed; the ſtatue of braſs. The agora or 
market-place was adorned with images of the ſame me- 
tal; and above it was a well with a ſpring, ſheltered 
from the ſun by a roof ſupported by columns. A little 


higher was a monument formed with ſuch ſtones as oc- 


curred, and deſigned, it is ſaid, for the ſons of Iphitus. 
One of theſe, Schedius, was killed by Hector, while 


lighting for the body of Patroclus, but his bones were 


1ranſported to Anticyra; where his brother died after 

his return from Troy. About two ſtadia or a quarter 
of a mile diſtant was a high rock, a portion of the 
mountain, on which a temple of Diana ſtood, the image 
bigger than a large woman, and made by Praxitelles. 
1 


e walls and other edifices at Anticyra were probably 


erected like the temple of Nepiune, with ſtones or 
pebbles. The ſite is now called A/proſpitia, or The 
Whit: Houſes; and ſome traces of the buildings from 
which it was ſo named remain. The port is land-lock- 


cd, and frequented by veſſels for corn. Some paces 


up from the fea is a foſinrain. 


 ANTIDESMA, in botany, a genus of the dicecia 


order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. The 


the alexitcria, a native of India, 
ANTIDICOMARIANITES, ancient heretics, who 
retended that the holy virgin did not preſerve a per- 
petual virginity, but that ſhe had ſeveral children by 
Joſeph after our Saviour's birth, —Their opinion was 
gronnded on ſome expreſſions of our Saviour, wherein 
ke mentions his brothers and his liſters; and of St 
Matthew, where he ſays, that Joſeph knew not Mary 
till ſhe brought forth her firſt- born ſon. The Antidi- 
comarianites were the diſciples of Helvidius and Jo- 
vinian, who appeared in Rome towards the cloſe of the 
fourth century. | 
ANTIDORON, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a name 
given by the Greeks to the conſecrated bread, out of 
which the middle part, marked with the croſs, where- 
in the conſecration reſides, being taken away by the 
prieſt, the remainder is diſtributed after maſs to the 
poor. On the ſides of the antidoron are impreſſed 
the words Jeſus Chriftus vicit. The word is formed 
from daf, donum, © a gift,“ as being given awa 
loco muneris, or in charity. The antidoron is alſ 
called panis preſantificatus. Some ſuppoſe the antidor- 


on to be diſtributed in lieu of the ſacrament, to ſuch as 


were prevented from attending in perſon at the cele- 
bration; and thence derived the origin of the word, the 
euchariſt being denominated doron, © gift, by way 
Eminence. | | | 

ANTIDOSIS, in antiquity, denotes an exchange 
of eſtates, practiſed by the Greeks on certain occa- 
ſions with peculiar ceremonies, and firſt inſtituted by 
Solon. 

When a perſon was nominated to an office, the ex- 
pence of which he was not able to ſupport, he had re- 
courſe to the antidoſis; that is, he was to ſeek ſome o- 
other citizen of better ſubſtance than himſelf, who was 
free from this, and other offices; in which caſe the 
former was excuſed. In caſe the perſon thus ſubſtitut- 
ed denied himſelf to be the richeſt, they were to ex- 
change eſtates after this manner; the doors of their 
houſes were cloſe ſhut up and ſealcd, that nothing might 
be conveyed away ; then both took an oath to make a 
faithful diſcovery of all their effects, except what lay 
in the ſilver- mines, which by the laws was excuſed from 
all impoſts; accordingly, within three days, a full diſ- 
covery and exchange of eſtates was made, 

ANTIDOTE, among phyſicians, a remedy taken 
to prevent, or to cure, the effects of poiſon, &c. 

ANTIENT. See ANCIENT. 

ANTIGONEA, or ANTIGONIA (anc. geog.), a 
town of Bithynia, fo called from Antigonus, J. ſon 
of Philip, and afterwards called Nicæà (Strabo, Ste- 
phanus.) Another of Epirus, to the north of the 
Montes Cerannii, oppoſite to the city of Oricum (Po- 
Iybius Ptolemy.) A third of Arcadia, namely Man- 
tinea, fo called in honour of king Antigonus (Plu- 
tarch, Panſanias.) A fourth in Macedonia, in the 


territory of Mygdonia (Pliny, Ptolemy.) A fifth in 
the territory of Chalcidice, in Macedonia, on the eaſt, 
fide of the Sinus Thermaicus (Livy.) A fixth of 
Syria, built by Antigonus, not far from Antioch, on 
the Oromes (Stephanus) ; but ſoon after deſtroyed by 

_ Beleucus, 


ns 


ANT 


aus Scleucas, who removed the inhabitants to Seleucia, a 


town built by him (Diodorus Siculus.) A ſcventh of 


Antigua. Troas, called Alexandrea in Pliny's ume. 


ANTIGONUS, one of Alexander's commanders, 
to whom Aſia fell. He conquered Eumenes, and ex- 
pelled Selencus out of Syria; who flying to Ptolemy 
Lagus in Egypt, a bloody war commenced betwixt 
him, Caſſander, and Antigonus, wherein, by the help 
of his ſon Demetrius, Antigonus prevailed, and built 
the city Antigonia, anno Rome 448. Afterward 
Caſſander, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus, uniting againſt 
him, routed him, in league with king Pyrrhus, and 
flew him near Epirus, 301 years before Chriſt. f 

ANTIGONUs, king of the Jews, was the ſon of Ari- 
ſtobulus. He entered into an alliance with the king of 
the Parthians, and beſieged Jeruſalem. He cut off his 
uncle Hircanus's ears, to incapacitate him for the high- 
prieſthood ; and put Joſephas, Herod's brother, to 
death. At length, Herod took him and ſent him to 
M. Anthony; who, to gratify Herod, cut off his 
head, and thereby extinguiſhed the Aſmoneans, who 
had reigned 126 years. This happened 36 years be- 
fore Chriſt. 5 pe 

ANTIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, an officer of A- 


thens, who kept a counterpart of the 


ig or 
chief treaſurer's account, to prevent miſtakes, and 


| keep them from being falſified. 


ANTIGRAPUS is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, 
for a ſecretary or chancellor. He is thus called, ac- 
cording to the old gloſſariſts, on acconnt of his wri- 
ting anſwers to the letters ſent to his maſter. The an- 
tigraphus is ſometimes alſo called arehjgraphus ; and 
his dignity antigraphia or archigraphia, 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo uſed in Iſidorus for one of 


the notes of ſentences, which is placed with a dot to 


denote a diverſity of ſenſe in tranſlations. 
ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo applied in eccleſiaſtical wri- 
ters to an abbreviator of the papal letters. In which 
ſenſe the word is uſed by pope Gregory the Great in 
his regiſter. Of late days the office of antigraphus 
conliſts in making minutes of bulls from the petitions 
agreed to by his h 
engroſſing. 

. ANTIGUA, one of the Antilles or Caribbee iſlands, 
ſituated 20 leagues caſt of St Chriſtopher's, in W. 
Long. 62. 5. and N. Lat. 17. 30. It is about 50 
miles in circumference, and is reckoned the largeſt of 
all the Britiſh leeward iſlands. 


his iſland having no rivers, and but few ſprings, 
or ſuch as are brackiſh, the inhabitants are obliged to. 


preſerve the rain-water in ciſterns. The air here is 
not ſo wholeſome as in the neighbouring iſlands, and 
it is more ſubje c to hurricanes ; but it has excellent 


harbours, particularly Engliſh Harbour, which is ca- 


pable of receiving the largeſt man of war in the navy. 
Here is alſo a dock-yard, ſupplied with all ſtores and 
conveniences for repairing and careening ſhips. The 
principal trade, however, is carried on in the harhour 
of 'St 2 the capital, ſituated in the north-weſt 
part of the iſland, and. which has water ſufficiently 
deep for merchant veſſels. The town of St John's 
was once in a very flouriſhing. condition, as may be 


zadged by the loſs ſaſtained at the late fire, which was 
—— at the amazing ſum of L. 400, oco. 
This ifland was firſt attemptcd to be ſettled by Sir 


1 


Thomas Warner, about the ſame time with St Chri- Antigugler 


olineſs, and renewing the bulls after 


AN T 


place. It was afterwards granted by Charles II. 10 
Lord Willoughby, then governor of Barbadoes, who 
ſettled a colony upon it in the ſpace of a few years. 
In a ſhort time, but by what means is not evident, 
it became again the public property. It raiſes at pre- 
ſent about 16,000 hoglheads of fugar, which was at 
firſt of a very bad quality, unſit for the Engliſh mar- 
ket ; bur the planters have greatly improved their 
ſtaple ſince, and it is now as good as in any of the 
other iſlands, It has continned unmoleſted in all the 
late wars with France. 
tants is reckoned about to, ooo. It is divided into five 
pariſhes ; that of St Pure which is reckoned 
the capital of the north-weſt part, and conſiſts of above 
200 houſes; thoſe of Falmouth, Porham, and Bridgc- 
town, on the ſouth- ſide; and St Peters's, which is no 
town, bat lies almoſt in the middle of the iſland. 
ANTIGUGLER, is a crooked tube of metal, {a 
bent, as eaſily to be introduced into the necks of bot- 
tles, and uſed in decanting liquors, without diſturbing 
them. For this purpoſe the bottle ſhould be a little 
inclined, and about half a ſpoonful of the liquor pour- 
cd out, ſo as to admit an equal quantity of air; let 
one end of the bent tube be ſtopped with the finger, 
whilſt the other is thruſt into the body of the liquor 
near to the bubble of air already admitted. When the 
finger is taken off, the bottle will have vent, and the 
liquor will run out ſteadily and undiſturbed. 
ANTIHECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines good in 
hectical diſorders. 1 7 | 
ANTIHECTICUM roTER11, the name of a me- 
dicine formerly much celebrated, but now laid aſide in 
common practice. i | 
ANTILIBANUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of 
Cceloſyria, which bounds it on the ſouth, running pa- 
rallel with Libanus : they both begin a little above 
the ſea, Libanus near Tripolis, Antilibanas at Sidon; 
and both terminate near the mountains of Arabia, 
which run to the north of Damaſcus, and the moun- 
tains of Traconitis, and there end in other mountajns 
(Strabo.) The Scripture making no diſtinction be- 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus, calls them by the com- 


mon name Lebanon, 


ANTILLES, the French name for the CaRIBEE 
iſlands. 


ANTILOGARITHM, the complement of the lo- 


ſtopher's and Nevis : but no eſtabliſhment then took | 


Antimen- 
. Gum. 
— 


The number of white ivhabi- 


garithm of a fine, tangent, or ſecant; or the difference 


of that logarithm from the logarithm of go degrees. 
ANTILOGY, in matters of literature, an incon- 


ſiſtency between two or more paſſages of the ſame 
book. 5 


ANTILOPE. see CapEA. 


ANTIMENSIUM, a kind of conſecrated table- 


cloth, occaſionally uſed in the Greek church, in places 


where there is no proper altar. F. Goar obſerves, that 


in regard the Greeks had but ſew conſecrated churches, 


and that conſecrated altars are not things eaſy to be 
removed ; that church has, for many ages, made uſe 


of certain conſecrated ſtuffs or linens, called autimen- 


ſia, to ſerve the purpoſes thereof, 

ANTIMENSIUM, in the Greek church, anſwers to 
the a/tare portabile, or portable altar, in the Latin 
church, They are both only of late invention, though 

Habertus 


ANT 


Amimenſia Habertus would have them as old as St Baſil. Bat 


Durant and Bona do not pretcnd to find them in any 


* atimon author before the time of Bede aud Charlemagne. 


AMTIMENSIA is alſo applied to other tables, uſed in 
offices of religion, beſides thoſe whereon the euchariſt 
is adminiſtered : ſuch, e. g. arc thoſe whereon the holt 
is expoſed, &c. The origin of the Antimenſia is de- 
ſcribed by Meurſius ; when the biſhop had conſecrated 
a church, the cloth which had been ſpread on the 
ground, and over the communion table, was torn in 


pieces, and diſtributed among the prieſts, who carried 


each a fragment away, to ſerve to cover the tables in 
their churches and chapels. Not that it was neceſſary 
that ſuch cloths ſhould be laid on all tables; but only 
on thoſe which either were not conſecrated, or at leaſt 
whoſe conſecration was doubted of. 
ANTIMERIA, in grammar, a figure whereby one 
part of ſpeech is uſed for another: e. g. velle ſuam 
cuique eſt, for voluntas ſua cuique eft ; allo, populus 
late rex, for populus late regnans. . 
ANTIMERI14, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is a figure 
where the noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun. 
The antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is ſome- 
times retained in our verſion of the Old Teſtament ac- 
cordingly: e. 8. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
for my wives, Gen. iv. 23. 
ANTIMETABOLE, in rhetoric, a figure which 


ſets two things in oppoſition to each other. The word 


is Greek, compounded of «rs, againſt, and ir 
from piraCerau, I ſhift or transfer ; i. e. a ſhifting, or 
ſetting two things over-apainſt each other. This fi- 


gure is twice exemplified in an apophthegm of Muſo- 


nius: which, on acconnt of its excellence, is called au- 

reum monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 

fr T1 pant 1a) jreTae Milt, . O16; Ox uTHI, 76 os 
* ⏑τπ h-. | | 

Ay 71 mroinmng ac , unt, Te un ndu 015erar, wo 
di a1Ty, pov plus | : | 

In Engliſh thus: 

ce ANT the performance of an hononrable action 


to be attended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but 


the honour immortal : whereas, ſhould even pleaſure 
wait on the commillion of what is diſhoneurable, the 
_ pleaſure is ſoon gone, but the diſhonour eternal.” 
ANTIMETATHESIS, in rhetoric, is the inver- 
ſon of the parts or members of an Antitheſis. Such 
is that of Cicero, in Verrem, lib, iv. cap. 52. Com- 
pare this peace with that war ; the arrival of this go- 
vernor with the victory of that general ; his profligate 
troops with the invincible army ot the other; the lux- 
nry of the former with the temperance of the latter: 
you will ſay, that Syracufe was founded by him who 
w_ it; and taken by him, who held it when found- 
po FP | ” 
ATIMONARCHICAL, an appellation given to 

whatever oppoſes monarchical government, | 

- ANTIMONIALS, in e preparations of 
antimony. Sce PHARMA cx. | 

ANTIM ON, a blackiſh mineral ſubſtance, ſtain- 
ing the hands, full of long, ſhining, needle-like ſtriæ, 
hard, brittle, and conſiderably heavy. It is found in 
different partsof Europe, as Bohemia, Saxony, Tranſyl- 
vania, Hungary, France, and England ; commonly in 
mines by itſelf, intermixed with carth and ſtony mat- 
ters, Sometimes it is blended with the richer ores of 
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ſilver, and renders the extraction of that metal difficult Antimony. 


ANT 


by volatillizing a part of the ſilver, or, in the language 
of the miners, robbing the ore, Scc METALLURGY 
for the different operations, 

Antimony is the ſſlibium of the ancients ; by the 
Greeks called gppr. The reaſon of its modern deno- 
mination, antimony, is uſually referred to Baſil Valen- 
tine, a German monk, who, as the tradition relates, 
having thrown ſome of it to the hogs, obſerved, that, 
after purging them violently, they immediately grew 
fat upon it. This made him think, that, by giving 
his fellow-monks a like doſe, they would be the better 
for it. The experiment, however, . ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that they all died of it; and the medicine thencefor- 
wards was called antimony, q. d. anti-monk. 

Uſes. Antimony at firſt was of ſervice only in the 
compolition of paint. Scripture deſcribes it to us as 
a ſort of paint, with which the women blackened their 
cye-brows. 
enter Samaria, painted her eyes with antimony ; or, 
according to the Hebrew, put her eyes in antimo- 
ny.” As large black eyes were thought the fineſt, 
they of both ſexes, who were careful of their beauty, 
rubbed their eyes, eye-lids, and round the eyes, with 
a needle dipped in a box of paint made of antimony, 
with a deſign of blackening them.—Art this day, the 
women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, anoint and 
blacken themſelves about the eyes; and both men and 
women put black upon their eyes in the deſert, to 
preſerve them from the heat of the ſun and the pier- 
cing of its rays, Mr Darvieux tells us, that the Ara- 
bian women border their eyes with a black colour made 


of tutty, which the Arabians call rehe/. They draw 
a line of the kind of blacking without the corner of 


their eyes, to make them appear larger. Iſaiah, in 
his enumeration of the ſeveral ornaments belonging to 
the daughters of Sion, has not forgot the needles 


which they made uſe of in painting their eyes and eye- 
lids. Nor has this practice eſcaped the laſh of Juve- 


nal : 
Ille ſupercilium madida fuligine tinflum 
Obligua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Alttollens oculos. | 3 | 
Ezekiel, diſcovering the irregularities of the Jewiſh 
nation under the idea of a debauched woman, fays, 
that ſhe bathed and perfumed herſelf, and that ſhe 
anointed her eyes with antimony. Job ſhows ſuffi- 


ciently how much antimony was in eſteem, by calling 


one of his daughters a veſſel of antimony, or a box to 
put paint in, cornu ſlibii. The author of the Book of 
Enoch ſays, that before the deluge the angel Azlecl 
taught young women the art of painting themſelves. 
Tertullian and St Cyprian have declaimed yery 
warmly apainſt this cuſtom of painting their eyes and 
eye-brows, which was much practiſed in Afric even 


by the men: Inunge oculos tuos non ſlibio diaboli, ſed 


collyrio Chriſli, ſays St Cyprian. Pliny, ſpeaking of 
the Roman ladies, ſays, that they painted their very 
eyes: Tanta eſt decoris affeflatio, ut tingantur ocul; 
quogue. Sardanapalus painted his eyes and eye-brows. 
Joſephus reproaches the ſeditious with the ſame, who 
aſſumed the name of zealots, and made themſelves ma- 

ſters of the temple of Jeruſalem. 
The modern uſes of antimony are very numerous 
and important, It is a common ingredicut in ſpecula 
or 


Jezebel, underſtanding that Jehu was to 
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Antimony or burning concaves, ſerving to give the compoſition preached from the decalogue, but only from the go- 2 — 
1 Aa finer texture. It makes a part in bell metal, and ſpel. | . | | 
Antinomi- renders the ſound more clear. It is mingled with tin, This ſe& ſprung up in England during the protec- , * , 


. (0 make it more hard, white, and ſounding; and with torate of Oliver Cromwell, and extended their ſyſtem cy, —_ 


lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render them 


more. ſmooth and firm. It is alſo a general help in 
the melting of metals, and eſpecially in the caſting of 
cannon balls. It is likewiſe made uſe of for purifying 
and heightening the colour of gold. See CHEMISTRY, 
GorD, PURIFICATION, &c. 


For a long time this mineral was eſteemed poiſonons. | 


In x566, its uſe was prohibited in France by an edict 
of parliament; and in 1609, one Beſnicr was expelled 
the faculty for having given it. The edict was re- 

ealed in 1650; antimony having a few years before 
been received into the number of purgatives. In 1668, 


a new edi& came forth, forbidding its uſe by any but 


doctors of the faculty.— It is now univerſally allowed, 


that pure antimony in its crude ſtate has no noxious - 


quality; and that though many of its preparations are 
moſt virulently emetic and cathartic, yet, by a flight 
alteration or addition, they loſe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. Sce CHEMISTRY and 
PHARMACY. RS es =: 
The virtues of antimony in the diſeaſes of animals 
are greatly extolled. Pigs that have the meaſles are 
at of hes recovered by it, which proves it a 2 
purifier of the blood. Horſes who have running heels 
that cannot be cured by the common methods uſed 


by the farriers, will generally be cured by this medi- 
cine in a little time. The manner of uſing it is this: 


Mix one dram with every feeding of oats which the 
horſe has in a morning. It is beſt put together in one 
place, bnried under a few oats; and the horſe's head 
being with-held a little, and then let go juſt againſt 
that place, he will take it all in at a mouthful. Some 
horſes do not diſlike it; others obſtinately refuſe it, 
but to theſe it may eaſily be given in balls. The vir- 
tues of this drug in fattening of cattle has been thought 
imaginary, but experiment proves it to be a real truth. 
A horſe that is lean and ſcabby, and not to be fatted 
by any other means, will become fat on taking a' doſe 
of antimony every morning for two months together. 
A boar fed for brawn, and having an ounce of anti- 
mony given him every morning, will become fat a fort- 
night ſooner than others put into the ſtye at the ſame 
time, and fed in the ſame manner, but without the 
antimony, | #5 | 

ANTINOE. See ExrixE“. 

ANTINOEIA, in antiquity, annual ſacrifices, and 
quinquennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithy- 
nian. They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian 
the Roman emperor, at Mantinea in Arcadia, where 
Antinous was honoured with a temple and divine wor- 


ANTINOMIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, certain 


heretics who maintain the law of no uſe or obligation 
under the goſpel-diſpenſation, or who hold doctrines 
that clearly ſnpercede the neceſſity of good works and 
a virtuous life. The Antinomians took their ori- 
gin from Fohn Agricola about the year 1538; who 
taught, that the law is no ways neceſſary under the 
goſpel; that good works do not promote our ſalvation, 
nor ill ones hinder it; that repentance is not to be 


of libertiniſm much farther than Agricola the diſciple 
of Luther. Some of their teachers expreſsly maintain- 
ed, that as the elect cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit 
the Divine favour, the wieked actions they commit 
are not really ſinful, nor are to be conſidered as inſtan- 
ces of their violation of the divine law; and that con- 
ſequently they have no occaſion either to confeſs their 
ſins, or to break them off by repentance. According 
to them, it is one of the eſſential and diſtinctive cha- 


racters of the elect, that they cannot do any thing 


which is either diſpleaſing to God or prohibited by the 
law. —Luther, Rutherford, Schluſſelburg, Sedgwick, 
Gataker, Witſius, Bull, Williams, &c. have written 
refutations; Criſp, Richardſon, Saltmarſh, &c. defen- 
ces, of the Antinomians; Wigandus, a compariſon be- 
tween ancient and modern Antinomians. „ 
The doctrine of Agricola was in itſelf obſcure, and 
perhaps repreſented worſe than it really was by Luther, 


who wrote with acrimony againſt him, and firſt ſtyled 


him and his followers Autinomiangs. Agricola ſtood - 
on his own defence, and complained that opinions 
were imputed to him which he did not hold. Nicholas 
Amſdorſ fell under the ſame odious name and imputa- 
tion, and ſeems to have been treated more unfairly 
than even Agricola himſelf, It is rather hard to charge 
upon a man all the opinions that may be inferred from 
things that have haſtily dropped from him, when he 
himſelf diſayows ſach inferences. | 
ANTINOUS, the favourite of Adrian, was born 
at Bithynus in Bithynia His beauty engaged the heart 
of Adrian in ſuch a manner, that there never was a 
more boundleſs and extravagant paſſion than that of 
this emperor toward this youth. After his death, the 
emperor ordered divine honours to be paid him; and 
he alſo erected a city of his name. See ExTIxX E“. 
ANTIOCH, a city of Syria in Aſia, ſituated on 
the river Orontes, in E. Long. 37. 5. N. Lat. 36. 20. 
It was built by Seleucus Nicator, founder of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire, who made it his capital. It ſtood 
on the above-mentioned river, about 20 miles from the 
place where it empties itſelf into the Mediterranean; 


being equally diſtant from Conſtantinople and Alex- 


andria in Egypt, that is, about 700 miles from each, 
Seleucus called it Autioch, from his fathers name, ac- 
cording to ſome; or from that of his ſon, according 
to others. He built 16 other cities bearing the ſame 
name; of which one, ſituated in Piſidia, is probably 
that where the name of Chriſtians was firſt given to 
the followers of Jeſus Chriſt. But that ſituated on the 
Orontes, by far eclipſed, not only all the others of this 
name, but all the cities built by Seleucus. Antigonus, 
not long before, had founded a city in that neighbour- 
hood, which from his own name he had called Autigo- 
nia, and deſigned it for the capital of his empire; but 
it was raſed to the ground by Seleucus, who employed 
the materials in building his metropolis, and alſo tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants thither, | 
The city of Antioch was afterwards known by the 
name of Tetrapolis, being divided as it were into four 
citics, each of them being ſurrounded with its proper 
9 wall 


ANT 


Aen. will, beſides a common one which incloſed them all. continned, with ſome ſmall intermiſſion, for many days Antioch. 
e fc of theſe citicz was built by Sele cus Nicator, and nights; fo that vaſt numbers periſhed. The moſt Ha ny 6 on 
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ay already mentioned; the ſecond by thoſe who fock- 


A thither on its being made the capital of the Syro- 


Macedonian empire; the third by Scleucus Callinicus; 
and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes.—About four 


or five miles diſtant, ſtood a place called Daphne, which 


was nevertheleſs reckoned a ſuburb of Antioch, Here 
Selcticus planted a grove, and in the middle of it built a 
temple which he conſecrared to Apollo and Diana, ma- 
Ling the whole an aſylum. To this place the inhabitants 
of Antioch reſorted for their pleaſures and diverſions ; 
whercby it became at laſt ſo infamous, that, “to live 
after the manner of Daphne“ was uſed as a proverb 
to expreſs the moſt voluptuous and diſſolute way of liv- 
ing. Here Lucius Verus, the colleague of M. Aure- 
lies, choſe to take up his reſidence, inſtead of march- 
ing againſt the Parthians; while his general Caſſius 
ſorbade by proclamation any of his ſoldiers to enter or 
even go near the place. In ſhort, ſo remarkable was 
Daphne of old, that the metropolis itſelf was diſtin- 
r:1thed by it, and called Antioch near Daphne. 

Though Antioch continued to be, as Pliny calls it, 
the queen of the Eaſt, for near 1600 years; yet ſcarce 


any city mentioned in hiftory hath nndergone ſuch ca- 


Jamities, both from the attacks of its enemies, and its 
being naturally. ſubjected to earthquakes. The firſt 
diſaſter mentioned in hiſtory which befel the Antio- 
chians happened about 145 years before Chriſt. Bein 
at that time very much diſatfected to the perſon an 
government of Demetrius their king, they were conti- 


nally raiſing tumults and ſeditions; inſomuch that he 


ſonnd himſelf at laſt obliged to ſolicit aſſiſtance from 
the Jews; and was furniſhed by Jonathan, one of the 
Maccabces, with 3000 men: by which reinforcement, 
belicving himſelf ſafficiently ſtrong to reduce the mu- 
tineers by force, he ordered them immediately to de- 
liver up their arms. This unexpected order cauſed 
a great uproar in the city. The inhabitants ran to 


arms, and inveſted the king's palace, to the number 


of 120,000, with a deſign to put him to death. All 
the Jews haſtened to his relief, fell upon the rebels, 
killed 100,000 of them, and ſet fire to the city. On 
the deſtruction of the Syrian empire by the Romans, 


Antioch ſubmitted to them as well as the other cities 


of that kingdom, and continued for a long time under 
their dominion. About the year 115, in the reign of 
he emperor Trajan, it was almoſt entirely ruined by 
one of the moſt dreadful earthquakes mentioned in 
niſtory. Trajan himſelf happened to be there at that 
time, being returned from an expedition againſt the 
Parthians; ſo that the city was then full of troops, 
and ſtrangers come from all quarters either out of c11- 
rigfity or upon buſineſs and embaſſies: the calamity 


was by this means felt almoſt in every province of the 


Roman empire. The earthquake was preceded by vi- 
lent claps of thunder, unuſual winds, and a dreadful] 
noiſe under ground. The ſhock was ſo terrible, that 
great numbers of honſes were overturned, and others 
tolled to and fro like a ſhip at ſea, Thoſe who hap- 
pened to be in their houſes were for the molt part bu- 
ried under their ruins; thoſe who were walking in the 
ſtreets or in the ſquares, were, by the violence of the 
ſhack, dathed againſt each other, and moſt of them ei- 
ther killed of dangerouſly wounded, —This earthquake 


violent ſhock, according to the Acts of St Ignatius, 
was on a Sunday, December 23. By this Trajan was 
much hurt, but eſcaped through a window. Dio Caſ- 
ſins pretends, that he was taken out of the window by 
one who exceded the human ſize in tallneſs. The 
ſame hiſtorian adds, that mount Liſon, which ſtood at 
2 ſmall diſtance from the city, bowed with its head and 
threatened to fall down upon it; that othet mountains 
fell; that new rivers appeared, and others that had 
flowed before forſook their courſe and vaniſtied, When 


the earthquake ceaſed, a woman was heard crying un- 


der the ruins; which being immediately removed, flic 
was found with a living child in her afms. Search was 
made for others; but none was found alive, except one 
child, which continued ſucking its dead mother. 
No doubt, Trajan, who was an eye-witneſs of this 
terrible calamity, would contribute largely towards the 
re-eſtabliſhment of Antioch in its ancient ſplendor. Its 


good fortune, however, did not continue long; for in 

155, it was almoſt entirely burnt by accidental fire; 

when it was —_ reſtored by Antoninus Pius. In 176. 
2 


or 177, the inhabitants having ſided with Caſſius, the 
abovementioned Roman general, who had revolted from 


M. Aurelius, that emperor pabliſhed a ſevere edict a- 


gainſt them, deprived them of all their privileges, fu 
preſſed their public aſſemblies, and took from them t 
ſows and ſpectacles to which they were greatly addic- 
ted: but his anger being ſoon ppealed, he reſlored 
them to their former condition, and even condeſcended 
to viſit their city. In 194, having ſided with Niger 


againſt Severus, the latter deprived them of all their 
privileges, and ſubjefted Antioch as a mere village to 


Laodicea ; but, however, pardoned them the next year 
at the intreaties of his eldeft ſon, then a child. 


When the power of the Roman empire began to de- 


cline, Antioch became the bone of contention between 
them and rhe caftern nations; and accordingly, on the 


breaking out of a Perſian war, it was almoſt always 
ſare to ſuffer, In 242, it was taken and plundered by 


Sapor ; and, though he was defeated by Gordian, it un- 
derwent the ſame misfortune in the time of Valerian, 
about 18 years after; and after the defcat and capti- 
vity of Valerian, being taken by the Perſian monarch 
a third time, he not only plundered it, but levelled all 
the public buildings with the ground. The Perſians, 
however, being ſoon driven out, this unfortunate city 
continued free from any remarkable calamity till about 
the time of the diviſion of the Roman empire by Con- 
ſtantine in 331. It was then afflicted with fo grievous 
a famine, that a buſhel of wheat was ſold for 400 pieces 
of ſilver. During this grievous diſtreſs, Conſtantine 
ſent to the biſhop 30,000 buſhels of corn; beſides an 
incredible quantity of all Kinds of proviſions, to be diſ- 
tribured among the eccleſiaſtics, widows, orphans, &c. 


In the year 247, Conſtantine II. cauſed an harbour to 


be made at Seleucia, for the convenience of Antioch. 
This was effected at an immenſe expence, the mouth 
of rhe Orontes, where the port was made, being full 
of ſands and rocks. When the emperor Julian ſet out 
on his expedition againſt the Perſians, he made a lon 
ſlay at Antioch; during which time, many of the Ro- 
man provinces were afflicted with a famine, but which 
razed more violently at Antioch than in other races. 
The 


Antioch. 
— pro——_ 


ANT 
The eecleſiaſtical writers of thoſe times ſay, that this 
famine followed Julian from place to place ; and as he 
continued longer at Antioch than any other city, it 
raged more violently there than any where elſe. To re- 
medy this evil, Julian fixed the pricesof corn; by which 
means the famine was greatly increaſed, the merchants 
conveying their corn privately to other places, ſo that 
this mctropolis was reduced to a moſt deplorable ſitua- 
tion. In 381, in the reign of Theodoſius the Great, 
Antioch was again viſited by a famine, accompanied by 
a grievous plague. The latter ſoon ceaſed : but, the fa- 
mine ſtill continuing, the bithop, Libanius, applied to 
Icarius, connt of the Eaſt, requeſting him by ſome 
means or other to relicye the poor, who had flocked 
from all parts to the metropolis, and were daily periſh- 
ing in great numbers : but to this Icarius gave no 
other anſwer, than that they were abhorred and juſtly 


' puniſhed by the gods. This inhuman anſwer raiſed 


great diſturbances ; which, however, were terminated 


Without bloodſhed. In 387, Theodoſius finding his 


exchequer quite drained, and being obliged to be at an 
extraordinary expence in celebrating the fifth year of 
the reign of his ſon Arcadius, and the tenth of his own, 
an extraordinary tax was laid uponall the people in the 
empire. Moſt of the cities ſubmitted willingly to this; 
but the people of Antioch, NN of it as an un- 
reaſonable oppreſſion, crowded to the houſe of Flavia- 
nus their biſhop, as ſoon as the edict was publiſhed, to 
implore his protection. Being unable to find him, they 
returned to the forum ; and would have torn the gover- 
nor in pieces, had not the officers who attended him 


kept back with great difficulty the enraged multitude, : 


till he made his eſcape. Upon this, they broke ſome 
of the emperor's ſtatues, and dragged others through 
the city, uttering the moſt injurious and abuſive expreſ- 
ſions againſt him and his whole family. They were 
however, diſperſed by a body of archers, who, by wound- 
ng only two of the rabble, ſtruck terror into all the 
re 


The governor proceeded againſt the offenders with 


the utmoſt cruelty ; expoſing ſome to wild beaſts in 
the theatre, and burning others alive. He did not ſpare 
even the children, who had inſulted the emperor's ſta- 
tues; and cauſed ſeveral perſons to be executed, who 
had been only ſpectators of the diſorder. 
time, a report was ſpread, that a body of troops was at 


hand, with orders to plunder the city, and put all to the 


ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age; upon which 
the citizens abandoned their dwellings in the utmoſt 
terror and confuſion, retiring to the neighbouring moun- 
tains with their wives and tamilies. As the report pro- 
ved groundleſs, ſome of them returned; but the great- 
er part, dreading the cruelty of the governor, and 


the diſpleaſure of the emperor, continued in their re- 


treats. To thoſe who returned, St Chryſoſtom preach» 
ed ſome homilies, which have reached our times, and 
are greatly admircd ; and which are ſaid by St Chry- 
ſoſtom himſelf, as well as ſome cotemporary writers, 10 
have had a conſiderable effect in reforming the lives of 
this licentious and diſſolute people. On hearing the 


news of this tumult, Theodoſius was fo much enraged, 


that he commanded the city to be deſtroyed, and its in- 
habitants to be put to the ſword without diſtinction; 
but this order was revoked before it could be put into 
execution, and he contented himſelf with a puniſhment 


ſimilar to that inflicted by Severus above-mentioned, 
Vol. . f N 
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In the mean 
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He appointed judges to puniſh the offenders; who pro- Antiorh. 
ceeded with ſuch ſeverity, and condemned ſuch numſ- 


bers, that the city was thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. On this occaſion, St Chryſoſtom and the her- 
mits, who were very numerous in the neighbourhood, 
exerted all their eloquence in behalf of the unhappy 
people, and obtained a reſpite for thoſe who had been 
condemned, They next procceded to draw up a me- 
morial tothe emperor in fayour of the citizens in gene- 
ral ; and being joined by Flavianus, at laſt obtained a 
general pardon, and had the city reſtored to all its for- 
mer privileges, : 

In the year 458, Antioch was almoſt entirely ruined 
by an carthquake, which happened on the 1 4th of Sep- 
tember; ſcarce a ſingle houſe being left ſtanding in the 
moſt beautiful quarter of the city. The like misfor- 
tune 1t experienced in 525, during the reign of the em- 
peror Juſtin ; and 15 years after, being taken by Coſ- 
rhoes king of Perſia, that inſulting and haughty mo- 
narch gave it up to his ſoldiers, who put all they met to 
the ſword. The king himſelf ſeized on all the gold and 
ſilver veſſels belonging to the great church; and cauſed 
all the valuable ſtatues, pictures, &c. tobe taken down 
and conveyed to Perſia, while his ſoldiers carried off 
every thing elſe. The city being thus completely plun- 
dered, Coſrhoes ordered his men to ſet fire to it; which 
was accordingly done ſo effectually, that none of the 
buildings even without the walls eſcaped. Such of the 
inhabitants as eſcaped ſlaughter were carried into Per- 
ſia, and ſold as ſlaves. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many and fo great calamities, 
the city of Antioch ſoon recovered its wonted ſplendor ; 
but in a ſhort time underwent its uſual fate, being al- 


moſt entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake in 587, by 


which 30,000 perſons loſt their lives. In 634, it fell 
into the hands of the Saracens, who kept poſſeſſion of 
it till the year 858, when it was ſurpriſed by one Burt- 
Zas, and again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Romans continued maſters of it for ſome time, till the 


civil diſſentions in the empire gave the Turks an oppor- 
tunity of ſcizing upon it as well as the whole kingdom 


of Syria, From them it was again taken by the Cru- 
ſaders in 1098. In 1262, it was taken by Bibaris ſul- 
tan of Egypt, who put a final period to its glory. 

Antioch is now no more than a ruinous town, whoſe 
houſes, built with mud and ſtraw, and narrow and miry 
{treets, exhibit every appearance of miſery and wretch- _ 

edneſs. Theſe houſes are ſituated on the ſouthern 
bank of the Orontes, at the extremity of an old de- 
cayed bridge: they are covered to the ſouth by a 
mountain; upon the ſlope of which is a wall, built by 
the Cruſaders. The diſtance between the preſent town 
and this mountain may be about 4co yards, which 
ſpace is occupied by gardens and hcaps of rubbiſh, but 
preſents nothing intereſting. DT 
Notwithſtanding the unpoliſhed manners of its inha- 
bitants, Antioch was better calculated than Aleppo to 
be the emporium of the Europeans, By clearing the 
mouth of the Orontes, which is ſix leagues lower down, 
boats might have been towed up that river, though 
they could not have failed up, as Pococke has aſſert- 
ted; its current is too rapid, The natives, who never 
knew the name Orontes, call it, on account of the 
ſwifineſs of its ſtream, Elaaſi, that is, the rebel. Its 
breadth, at Antioch, is about forty paces. Seven 
| M leagues 
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Antio- leagucs above that town it paſſez by à lake abound- 


ANT 


1991 


of doctrine, the philoſophers of this ſect appear to Antiochian 


chetta. ing in fiſh, and eſpecially in ecis. A great quan- have reſtored that of the ancient academy, except that | 
1 tity of theſe are ſalted every year, but not ſufficient in the article of the criterion of truth. Antiochus — 
* for the numerous faſts of the Greek Chriſtians, It was really a ſtoic, and only nominally an academic. 


ui to be remembered, we no longer hear at Antioch, 


either of the Grove, or Daphne, or of the voluptuous 
| ſcenes of which it was the theatre. | 

The plain of Antioch, though the ſoil of it is excel- 
lent, is uncultivated, and abandoned tothe Tureomans ; 
but the hills on the fide of the Orontes, particularly 
oppoſite Serkin, abound in plantations of figs and 
olives, vines, and mulberry trees, which, a thing un- 
common in Turkey, are planted in quincunx, and ex- 
hibit a landſcape worthy our fineſt provinces. 

Seleacus Nicator, who founded Antioch, built alſo 
at the mouth of the Orontes, on the northern bank, a 
large and well fortified city, which bore his name, but 
of which at preſent not a ſingle habitation remains: 


nothing is to be ſcen bat heaps of rubbiſh, and works 


in the adjacent rock, which prove that this was once a 
place of very conſiderable importance. In the ſea allo 
may be perceived the traces of two piers, which are in- 
dications of an ancient port, now choaked up. The 
inhabitants of the country. go thither to fiſh, and call 
the name of the place Sounidia. | | | 
ANTIOCHETTA, a town of Turkey, in Aſia, 
in Carimania, with a biſhop's ſee, over-againſt the 
illand of Cyprus. E. Long. 32. 15. N. Lat. 36. 42. 
ANTIOCIHIA (anc. geog.), a town of Aly ria, 
ſitnated between the rivers Tigris and Tornadotus 
(Pliny).—Another of Caria, on the Meander; called 
alſo Pythopolis, Athymbra, and Nyſſa, or Mia (Ste- 
pbanus) : but Strabo ſays, that Nyſa was near Tralles. 


AnTIocnran Epocha, a method of computing time 
from the proclamation of liberty granted the city of 
Antioch, about the time of the battle of Pharſalia. 

ANTIOCHUS, the name of ſeveral kings of Sy- 
RIA. Sce that article. 

AxTIOCRUs of Aſcalon, a celebrated philoſopher, 
the diſciple of Philo of Lariſſa, the maſter of Cicero, 
and the fricnd of Lucullus and Brutus. He was foun- 
der of a fifth academy ; but, inſtead of attacking other 
ſets, he ſet himſclf down to reconcile them together, 
particularly the ſe& of the ſtoics with that of the an- 
cient academy. 

ANTIOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, the wife of Lycus, 
king of Thebes, who, being deflowered by Jupiter in 
the form of a ſatyr, brought for Amphion and Ze- 
thus. — Another Antiope was queen of the Amazons: 


and, with the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, invaded the 


Athenians ; but was vanquiſhed by Theſeus. 
ANTIPADOBAPTISTS, (derived from r. a 
gain ſt, aac, doe, child, and Parte, baptize, whence 
erer is a diſtinguiſhing denomination given to 
thoſe who object to the baptiſm of infants; becauſe 
they ſay, infants are incapable of being inſtructed, and 
of making that profeſſion of faith which intitles them 
to this ordinance and an admiſſion into church com- 
munion. Sce ANABAPTISTS and BapTIsTS. 
ANTIPAROS, an ifland in the Archipelago, op- 
polite to Paros, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait 
about ſeven miles over. 


It is the Olearos, or Oliaros, 
mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Virgil, Ovid, &c.; and 
was, according to Heraclides Ponticus, as quoted by 
Stephanus, firſt peopled by a Phoenician colony from 
Sidon.—According to Mr Tournefort's account, it is 


A third of Cilicia Trachea, on mount Cragus (Pto- 
lemy).—A. fourth, called Epidaphnes, the capital of 
Syria, diſtinguiſhed from cities of the ſame name, either 
by its ſiiuation on the Orontes, by which it was di- 


vided, or by its proximity to Daphne (See ANTIOCH). 


—A fifth Antiochia, a town of Comagene, on the 
Euphrates (Pliny).—A ſexth, of Lydia, Tralles ſo 
called (Pliny).—A ſeventh, of Margiana, (Strabo, Pli- 
ny, Ptolemy), on the river Margus, wking its name 


from Antiochus, ſon of Seleucus, who rebuilt it, and 
walled it round, being before called Alexandria, from 


Alexander the founder, and ſurnamed Syria ; in com- 
paſs ſeventy ſtadia : whither Orodes carried the Ro- 
mans, after the defeat of Craſſus (Pliny)—An eighth, 
in Meſopotamia, on the Jake Calirrhoe, the old name 
of Edeſſa (Pliny).—A ninth Antiochia, on the river 


_ Mygdonius, in Meſopotamia, ſituate at the foot of 


mount Maſins, and is the ſame with Niſibis (Strabo, 
Plutarch). It was the bulwark and frontier town of 
the Romans againſt the Parthians and Perſians, till 
given up to the Perſians, by Jovinian, by an ignomini- 
ous peace [ Ammian, Eutropius).—A tenth Antiochia, 
was that ſituate in the north of Piſidia (Luke, Pto- 
lemy, Strabo) : it was a Roman colony, with the a- 
1 Ceſarea. There is an Antiochia at mount 
8 mentioned by Piolemy, but by no other au- 
r. 

ANTlOCHIANsECr or Academy, 2a name given 
to che fifth academy, or brauch of academies. It took 
the denomination from its being founded by Antiochus, 
a philoſopher contemporary with Cicero. — The Anti- 


echian academy ſucceeded che Philonian, As to point 


about 16 miles in cireffmference, produces a little wine 
and cotton, with as much corn as is neceſſary for the 
maintenance of 60 or 70 families, who live together in 
a village at one end of the iſland, and are moſtly Mal- 
teſe and French corſairs. q 
This iſland is remarkable for a ſubterraneons cavern 

or grotto, accounted one of the greateſt natural curio- 
ſities in the world. It was firſt diſcovered in the laſt 
century by one Magni an Italian traveller, who has gi- 
ven us the following account. Having been inform- 
ed (ſays he) by the natives of Paros, that in the line 
ifland of Antiparos, which lies about two miles from 
the former, of a gigantic ſtatue that was to be ſeen ar 
the mouth of a cavern in that place, it was reſolved that 
we (the French conſul and himſclf) ſhould pay it a vi- 
ſit. In purſuance of this reſolution, after we had land- 


ed on the iſland, and walked about four miles through 


the midſt of beautiful plains and ſloping woodlands, 
we at length came to a little hill, on the ſide of which 
yawned a moſt horrid cavern, that with its gloom ar 
firſt ſtruck us with terror, and almoſt repreſſed curioſity. 


Recovering the firſt ſurpriſe, however, we entered 


boldly ; and had not procceded above 20 paces, when 
the ſappoſed ſtatne of the giant preſented itſe)f to our 
view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing 
more than a ſparry concretion, formed by the water 
dropping from the roof of the cave, and by degrees 


hardening 
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ſome time, che 
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Antiparos- hardening into a figure which their fears had formed in- 
con a moniter. Incited by this extraordinary appear- 


ance, we were induced to procced {till further, in queſt 
of new adventurcs in this ſubterranean abode. As we 
proceeded, new wonders offered themſelves: the ſpars, 
formed into trees and ſhrubs, preſented a kind of pe- 
trified grove; ſome white, ſome green; and all re- 
ceding in due perſpective. They ſtruck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be the mere 
productions of Nature, who, hitherto in ſolitude, had, 
in her playful moments, dreſſed the ſcene, as if for 
her own amuſement. 

«« But we had as yet ſeen but a few of the wonders 
of the place; and we were introduced as yet only into 
the portico of this amazing temple. In one corner of 
this half-illaminated receſs, there appeared an open- 
ing of about three feet wide, which ſeemed to lead to a 
place totally dark, and that, one of the natives aſſured 
us contained nothing more than a reſcrvoir of water. 


Upon this we tried, by throwing down ſome ſtones, 


which, rumbling along the ſides of the deſcent for 

Sand ſeemed at laſt quaſhed in a bed of 
water. In order, however, to be more certain, we 
ſent in a Levantine mariner, who, by the promiſe of a 
good reward, with a flambeau in his hand, ventured in- 
to this narrow aperture. After continuing within it 
for about a quarter of an hour, he returned, carrying 
ſome beautiful pieces of white ſpar in his hand, which 
art could neither imitate nor equal. Upon being in- 


formed by him that the place was full of theſe beautiful 


iucruſtations, I venture in once more with him, for a- 


bout 50 paces, anxiouſly and cantiouſly deſcending by a 


ſteep and dangerous way, Finding, however, that we 


came to a precipice which led into a ſpacious amphi- 


theatre, if I may ſo call it, ſtill deeper than any other 
part, we returned, and being provided with a ladder, 
flambeaux, and other things to expedite our deſcent, 
our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 


ſame opening, and, deſcending, one after another, we 


at laſt ſaw ourſelves all together in the moſt maguifi - 
cent part of the cavern, | 
Our candles} being now all lighted up, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could the 
eye be preſented with a more glittering or a more mag- 


_ nificent ſcene. The roof all hung with ſolid icicles, 


tranſparent as glaſs, yet ſolid as marble. The eye 
could ſcarce reach the noble and lofty cieling; the ſides 
were regularly formed with ſpars; and the whole pre · 
ſcnted the idea of a magnificent theatre, illuminated 
with an immenſe profuſion of lights, The floor con- 
ſiſted of ſolid marble ; and in ſeveral places magnifi- 
cent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects ap- 
peared as if nature had deſigned to mock the curioſities 
of art. Our voices, upon ſpeaking or ſinging, were re- 
doubled to an aſtoniſhing loudneſs; and, upon the firing 
of a gun, the noiſe and reyerberations were almoſt deals 
ening. In the midſt of this grand amphitheatre, roſe 
4 concretion of about 15 feet high, that, in ſome mea- 
ſare reſembled an altar ; from which, taking the hint, 
we cauſed mals to be celebrated there, The beautiful, 
columns that ſhot up round the altar, appeared like can- 
dleſticks; and many other natual objects repreſented. 
the cuſtomary ornaments of this ſacrament. 

*© Below even this ſpacious grotto, there ſcemed ano- 


ther cavern ; down which I ventured with my former 
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mariner, and deſcended about 5o paces by means of a Antiparos, 
rope. I at laſt arrived at a ſmall ſpot of level ground. 


where the bottom appeared different from thar of the 
amphitheatre, being compoſed of ſoft clay, yielding to 
the preſſure, and in which 1 thruſt a ſtick to about ſix 
feet deep. In this, however, as above, numbers of the 
moſt beautiful cryſtals were formed ; one of which, 
particularly, reſembled a table. Upon our egreſs from 
this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek inſcription 
upon a rock at the mouth; but fo obliterated by time, 
that we could not read it. It ſeemed to import, that 
one Antipater, at the time of Alexander, had come 
thither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us.“ 
From this account Mr Tournefort's differs conſider- 


ably. Mr Magni mentions only one deſcent or preci- 


pice from the entry of the cave to the grotto, or moſt 
magnificent part : M. Tournefort ſays that there were 
many very dangerous precipices and rugged ways, thro” 
which they were obliged to paſs, ſometimes on their 
back, and ſometimes on their belly; but gives no par- 
ticular account of his journey til he comes to the grand 
cavern. This indeed he deſcribes very pompouſly ; 
but as by it he evidently wants to ſupport a favourite 
hypotheſis, namely, the vegetation of ſtones, perhaps 
the particulars. are not altogether to be depended upon. 
He informs us, that, at the entry into the cavern, he 
met with a Greek inſcription almoſt defaced, contain- 
ing a good number of proper names, and that there 
was a tradition among the inhabitants, that theſe were 
the names of ſome who had conſpired againſt Alexan- 
der the Great, and having miſſed their aim, had taken 
refuge in this grotto. „„ 
The moſt particular account, however, of this fa- 
mous grotto that hath hitherto been publiſhed, appear - 
ed in the Britiſh magazine, in a letter ſigned Charles 
Saunders, and dated Feb. 24th, 1746-7; which, as it 
is very particular, and ſeems to bear ſufficient marks 
of authenticity, we ſhall here inſert. © Its entrance lies 
in the inſide of a rock, about two miles from the ſea- 
ſhore; and is a ſpacious and very large arch, formed 
of rough craggy rocks, overhung with brambles and 
a great many climbing plants, that give it a gloomi- 
neſs which is very awful and agreeable. Our ſurgeon, 
myſelf, and four paſſengers, attended by ſix guides 
with lighted torches entered this cavern about eight 
o'clock in the morning, in the middle of Auguſt laſt, 
We had not gone 20 yards in this cavity, when we loſt 
all ſight of day-light: but onr gaides going before us 
with lights, we entered into a low narrow kind of al- 
ley, ſurrounded every way with ſtones glittering like 
diamonds by the light of our torches; the whole being: 


covered and lined throughout with ſmall cryſtals, which 


ave a thouſand various colours by their different re- 

cctions. This alley grows lower and narrower as 
one goes on, till at length one can ſcarce pet along it. 
At the end of this paſſage we were each of us preſent- 
ed with a rope to tie about our middles; which>wbes 
we had done, our guides led us to the brink' of a moſt 
horrible precipice. The deſcent into this was quite 
ſteep, and the place all dark and gloomy. We could 
ſee nothing, in ſhort, bat ſome of our guides with 
torches in a miſerable dark place, at a vaſt diſtance be- 
low us. The dreadful depth of this place, and the 
horror of the deſcent thro' a miſerable Garne into it, 
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not but think I was leaving heaven, to defcend into the 
infernal regions. The hope of ſomething fine at my 
journey's end, tempted me, however, to truſt myſelf 
to the rope and my guides at the top, to let myſelf 
down, Aſter about two minutes dangling in this poſ- 
ture, not without mach pain as well as terror, I found 
myſelf ſafe, however, at the bottom; and our friends 
all ſoon followed the example. When we had con- 
gratulated here with one another on our ſafe deſcent; 
1 was ques, where the protto, as they called it, 
Was. Our guides, ſhaking their heads, told us, we 
had a great way to that yet; and led us forward 
about 30 yards under a roof of ragged rocks in a 
ſcene of terrible darkneſs, and at a vaſt depth from the 
ſ1rface of the earth, to the brink of another precipice 
much deeper and more terrible than the former. TWO 
of the guides went down here with their torches firſt ; 
and by their light we conld ſee, that this paſſage was 
not ſo perpendicular indeed as the other, but lay in a 
very ſteep flant, with a very ſlippery rock for the bot- 
tom; vaſt pieces of rongh rugged rocks jutting out in 
many places on the right hand, in the deſcent, and 
forcing the guides ſometimes to climb over, ſometimes 
to creep under them, and ſometimes to round them ; and 


on the left, a thouſand dark caverns, like ſo many 


monſtrois wells, ready, if a foot ſhould ſlip, to ſwal- 
low them up for ever, We ſtood on the edge to ſee 
theſe people with their lights deſcend before us, and 
were amazed and terriked to ſee them continue deſcend- 
ing till they ſeemed at a monſtrous and moſt frightful 
depth, When they were at the bottom, however, they 
hollowed to us; and we, trembling and quaking, began 
to deſcend after them. We had not got 30 feet down, 
when we came to the place where the rock was perfect- 
ly perpendicular; and a vaſt cavern ſcemed to open 
its month to ſwallow us up on one ſide, while a wall of 
rugged rock threatened to tear us to pieces on the o- 
ther, I was quite diſheartened at this terrible proſpect, 
and declared I would go back: but our guides aſſured 
us there was no danger; and the reſt A the company 
reſolving to ſee the bottom now they were come ſo far, 
I would not leave them: ſo on we went to a corner 
where there was placed an old ſlippery and rotten lad- 
der, which hung down cloſe to the rock ;and down this, 
one after another, we at length all deſcended. When 
we had got to the bottom of this, we found ourſelves 
at the entrance of another paſſage, which was terrible 
enough indeed; but in this there was not wanting ſome- 
thing of beauty. This was a wide and pradual de- 
ſcent; at the entrance of which one of our guides ſeat- 
ed himſelf on his breech, and began to ſlide down, 
telling ns we muſt do the ſame. We could diſcover, 
by the light of his torch, that this paſſage was one of the 
nobleſt vaults in the world. It is about nine feet high, 
ſcven wide, and has for its bottom a fine green gloſſy 
marble. The walls and arch of the roof of this being 
as ſmooth and even in moſt places as if wrought by 
art, and made of a fine gliſtering red and white gra- 
nite, ſupported here and there with columns of a deep 
blood-red ſhining porphyry, made, with the reflection 
of the lights, an appearance not io be conceived. This 
paſſage is at leaſt 4o yards long; and of ſo ſteep a de- 
ſcent, that one has enough to do, when ſeated on one's 
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Antipares. made me look back to the lane of diamonds, if I may 
call it, thro' which we had juſt paſſed, and I could 
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breech, not to deſcend too quickly. Our guides, that Antiparos. 
we kept with us, could here keep on each fide of us. 


and, what with the prodigions grandeur and beauty of 
the place, our caſy travelling through it, and the diver- 
ſion of our now and then running over one another 
whether we would or not; this was much the pleaſant- 
eſt part of our journey. When we had entered this 
paſſage, I imagined we ſhould at the bottom join the two 
gaides we had firſt ſet down; but alas! when we were 
got there, we found ourſelves only at the mouth of ano- 
ther precipice, down which we deſcended by a ſecond 
ladder not much better than the former. I could have 
admired this place alſo, would my terror have ſuffered 
me; but the dread of falling, kept all my thoughts 


employed during my deſcent. I could not but obſerve, 


however, as my companions were coming down after 
me, that the wall, if I may ſo call it, which the lad- 
der hang by, was one maſs of blood-red marble, co- 
vered with white ſprigs of rock-cryſtal as louy as my 
finger, and making, with the glow of the purple from 
behind, one continued immenſe ſheet of amethyſts. 
From the foot of this ladder we ſlided on our bellies 
through another ſhallow vault of poliſhed green and 
white marble, about 20 feet; and at the bottom of this 
joined our guides. Here we all got together once a- 
gain, and drank ſome rum, to give us courage before 
we proceeded any farther. After this ſhort retreſh- 
ment, we proceeded by a ſtrait, but ſomewhat flant- 
ing paſſage, of a rough, hard, and ſomewhat coarſe 
ſtone, full of a thouſand ſtrange figures of ſnakes roll- 
cd round, and looking as if alive; but in reality as cold 


and hard as the reſt of the ſtone, and nothing but ſome 


of the {tone itſelf in that ſhape, We walked pretty ca- 
ſily along this deſcent for near 200 yards; where we 


- ſaw two pillars ſeemingly made to ſupport the roof from 


falling in: but in reality it was no ſuch thing; for they 
were very brittle, and made of a fine glittering yellow 
marble. When we had paſſed theſe about 200 yards, 
we found ourſelves at the brink of another very terrible 
precipice : but this our guides aſſured us was the laſt ; 
and there being a very good ladder to go down by, we 
readily ventured. At the bottom of this ſteep wall, as 
I may call it, we found ourſelves for ſome way upon 
plaiu even ground; but, after about 40 yards walking, 
were preſented by our guides with ropes again; Which 
we faſtened about our middles, though not to be yung 
down by, but only for fear of danger, as there are lakes 
and deep waters all the way from hence on the left hand. 
With this caution, however, we entered the laſt alley: 


and horrible work it was indeed to get through it. All 


was perfectly horrid and diſmal here. The ſides and 
roof of the paſſage were all of black ſtone; and the 


rocks in our way were in ſome places ſo ſteep, that we 


were forced to lie all along on our backs, and ſlide 
down ; and ſo rough, that they cut our clothes, and 


bruiſed us miſerably in paſſing. Over out heads, there 


were nothing but ragged black rocks, ſome of them 
looking, as if they were every moment ready to fall in 
upon us; and, on our left hands, the light of our guides 
torches ſhowed us continually the ſurfaces of dirty and 
miſcrably looking lakes of water. If I had heartily 
repented of my expedition often before, here I aſſure 
you I was all in a cold ſweat, and fairly gave myſelf 
over for loſt; heartily curſing all the travellers that had 
written of this place, that they had deſcribed it fo as 
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to tempt people to ſee it, and never told us of the hor- 
rors that lay in the way. In the midſt of all theſe re- 
flections, and in the very diſmalleſt part of all the ca- 
vern, on a ſudden we had loſt four of our ſix guides. 
What was my terror on this ſight ! This place was a 
thoaſand times darker and more terrible for want of 
their torches; and I expected no other but every mo- 
ment to follow' them into ſome of theſe lakes, into 
which I doubted not but they were fallen. The remain- 
ing two guides ſaid all they could, indeed, to cheer us 
up; and told us we ſhould ſee the other four again 
ſoon, and that we were near the end of our journey. 
1 don't know what effect this might have upon the reſt 
of my companions ; but I aſſure you I believed no part 
of the ſpeech but the laſt, which I expected every mo- 
ment to find fn}flled in ſome pond or precipice. Our 
paſſage was by this time become very narrow, and we 
were obliged to crawl on all-fours over rugged rocks ; 
when in an inſtant, and inthe midſt of theſe melancho- 
ly apprehenſions, I heard a little hiſſing noiſe, and ſaw 
myſelf in utter, and not to be deſcribed, darkneſs. Our 


guides called indeed cheerfully to us, and told us that 


they had accidentally dropped their torches into a pud- 
dle of water, but we ſhould ſoon come to the reſt of 
them, and they would light them again ; and told us 
there was no danger, and we had nothing to do but to 
crawl forward. I cannot but ſay I was amazed at the 
courage of theſe people; who were in a place where, 
I thought, four of them had already periſhed, and 
from whence we could none of us ever eſcape; and de- 
termined to lie down and die where I was, Words can- 
not deſcribe the horror, or the extreme darkneſs, of the 
place. One of our guides, however, perceiving that I 
did not advance, came up to me, and clapping his hand 
firmly over my eyes, dragged me a few paces forward. 


While I was in this ſtrange condition, expecting every 


my feet, and took his hand from before my eyes. What 


moment death in a thouſand ſhapes, and trembling to 
think what the guide meant by this 5 proceeding, 
he lifted me at once over a great ſtone, ſet me down on 


words can deſcribe at that inſtant my aſtoniſhment and 
tranſport ! Inſtead of darkneſs and deſpair, all was 


ſplendor and magnificence before me, our guides all 


appeared about us; the place was illuminated by 50 


torches, and the guides all welcomed me into the grot- 


which was, to deſcribe this grotto, 


to of Agtiparos. The four that were firſt miſling, I 
now foand had only given us the lip, to get the torches 
lighted up before we came; and the other two had put 
out their = Tha on purpoſe, to make us enter out of ut- 
ter darkneſs into this pavilion of ſplendor and plory. 
I am now come to the proper bulineſs of this letter ; 


But I muſt con- 
feſs to you that words cannot do it. The amazing beau- 


ties of the place, the eye that ſees them only can con- 


ccive. The beſt account I can give you, however, pray 


accept of, | 5 

The people told us, the depth of this place was 485 
yards. The grotto, in which we now were, is a cavern 
of 120 yards wide, and 113 long, and ſeems about 60 
yards high in molt places. Theſe meaſures differ ſome- 
thing from the accounts travellers in general give us; 
but you may depend upon them as exact, for I took 
them with my own hand. Imagine then with your- 


ſelf, an immenſe arch like this, almoſt all over lined. 


with fine and bright chryſtallized white marble, and 
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A 2. 
illuminated with 50 torches ; and you will then have Antiparos. 


ſome faint idea of the place I had the pleaſure to ſpend 
three hours in. This, however, is but a faint deſcrip- 
tion of its beauties. The roof, which is a fine yaulted 
arch, is hung all over with icicles of white ſhining mar- 
ble, ſome ot them ten fect long, and as thick as one's 
middle at the root: and among theſe there hang 1000 
feſtoons of leaves and flowers of the ſame ſubſtance ; 
but ſo very glittering, that there is no bearing to look 
up at them. The ſides of the arch are planted with 
ſeeming trees of the ſame white marble, riſing in rows 
one above another, and often incloſing the points of 
the icicles. From theſe trees there are alſo hung fe- 
ſtoons, tied as it were from one to another in vaſt 
quantities; and in ſome places among them there ſeem 
rivers of marble winding through them in a thouſand 
meanders. All theſe things are only made, in a Jong 
courſe of years, from the | ar of water, but really 
look like trees and brooks turned to marble. The 


floor we trod upon was rough and uneven, with cry- 


{tals of all colours growing irregularly out of it, red, 


blue, green, and ſome of a pale yellow. Theſe were 


all ſhaped like pieces of ſaltpetre; but ſo hard, that 
they cut our ſhoes: among theſe, here and there, are 


placed iciclesof the ſame white ſhining marble with thoſe = 


above, and ſeeming to have fallen down from the roof 
and fixed there; only the big end of theſe is to the floor. 
To all theſe our guides had tied torches, two or three 
to a pillar, and kept continually beating them to make 
them burn bright. You may gueſs what a glare of 
{ſplendor and beauty muſt be x effect of this illumina- 
tion, among ſuch rocks and columns of marble. All 
round the lower part of the ſides of the arch are a thou- 
ſand white maſſcs of marble, in the ſhape of oak-trees. 


Mr Tournefort compares them to cauliflowers, but 1 


ſhould as ſoon compare them to toad-ſtools, In ſhort, 
they are _ enough toincloſe, in many places, a piece 


of ground big enough for a bed- chamber. One of 
theſe chambers has a fair white curtain, whiter than 


ſattin, of the ſame marble, ſtretched all over the front 
of it. In this we all cut our names, and the date of 
the year, as a great many people have done before us. 


In a courſe of years afterwards, the ſtone bliſters out 


like this white marble over the letters. Mr Tourne- 


fort thinks the rock grows like oaks or apple-trees 


for this reaſon ; but I remember I ſaw ſome of the fineſt 
cockle and muſcle ſhells, in the rock thereabouts, that 
ever I ſaw in my life. I wonder whether he thinks 
they grow there too. Beſides, if this rock grows ſo 
faſt, the cavern onght to be all grown up by this time ; 
and yet, according to his meaſures and mine, the ca- 
vern ſeems on the other hand to be turned larger ſince. 
Indeed, all that I can gather from his account of this 
glorious place 1s, that he had drank a bottle or two too 
much before he went down into it.“ | 
ANTIPAS-HRZ ZO D, or HERoD-ANnTIPaAs, the ſon 
of HERO PD the Great, by one of his wives called Cleo- 
patra, a native of Jeruſalem. Herod the Great, in 
his firſt will, appointed Antipas his ſucceſſor in the 
kingdom ; but afterwards, altering that will, he named 


his fon Archelaus his ſucceſſor, giving to Antipas the 
title only of Tetrach of Galilec and Peræa. 


Antipas took a great deal of pains in adorning and 
fortifying the principal places of his dominions. Ile 
married the daughter of Aretas king of Arabia; whom 

he 
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was ſtill living. St john the Baptiſt exclaiming con- 
tinnally againſt this inceſt, was taken into cuſtod by 
order of 'Antipas, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Mz- 
chærus, (Mat. xiv. 3, 4. Mark i. 14. vi. 17, 18. Luke 
iii. 19, _ r, ſays, that Antipas cauſed St 
John to be laid hold of becauſe he drew too great a 
concourſe of people after him; and that he was afraid 
left he ſhould make uſe of the authority which he had 
acquired over the minds and affections of the people, 
to induce them to revolt, But the evangeliſts, who 
were better informed than Joſephus, as being eye-wit- 
neſſes of what paſſed, and acquainted in a particular 
manner with St John and his diſciples, aſſures us that 
the trae reaſon of impriſoning St John was, the averſion 
which Herod' and Herodias Fad conceived againſt him 
for the liberty he had uſed in cenſuring their ſcanda- 
lous marriage. The virtue and holineſs of St John were 


ſuch, that even Herod feared and reſpected him; but 
his paſſion for Herodias had prevailed with him to have 


killed that prophet, had he not been reſtrained by his 
apprehenſions of the people, who eſteemed John the 
Baptiſt as a prophet. (Mat. xiv. 5, 6.) One day, 
however, while the king was celebrating the feſtival 
of his birth, with the principal perſons of his court, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before him; and pleaſed 
him ſo well, that he promiſed with an oath to give her 


Whatever ſhe ſhoald aſk of him. By her mother's ad- 


vice ſhe aſked the head of John the Baptiſt; upon 
which the king commanded John to be beheaded in 
priſon, and the head to be given her, —Aretas, kin 
of Arabia, to revenge the affront which Herod ha 
offered to his daughter, declared war againſt him, and 
overcame him in a very obſtinate engagement. Herod 
being afterwards detected as a party in Sejanns's con- 
ſpiracy, was baniſhed by the emperor Cains into Lyons 
in Gaul; whither Herodias accompanied him. 
This Antipas is the Herod who, being at Jeruſalem 
at the time of our Savionr's paſſion, (Luke xxi11. 11.) 
ridiculed him, by dreſſing him in a white robe, and di- 
recting him to be conducted back to Pilate, as a mock 
King, whoſe ambition gave him no umbrage. The 
time when Antipas died is not known: however, it is 
certain he died in exile,'as well as Herodias. Joſe- 
hos ſays, that he died in Spain, whither Cains upon 
iis coming to Gaul, the firſt year of his baniſhmenr, 
might order him to be ſent. | | 


ANTIPATER, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, and one 


of Alexander the Great's yenerals; was a man of great 
abilities, and a lover of the fciencts; but was accuſed 
of poiſoning Alexander. { 
Thracians, relieved Megalopolis, and overthrew the 

Spartans there, He died 321 years before the Chril- 
tian æra. 55 

ANTIPATER, an Idumæan of illuſtrious birth, and 
poſleſled of great riches and abilities, taking advantage 


of the confuſion into which the two brothers Hyrcanus 


and Ariſtobilus plunged Judea by their conteſt for the 
office of high-prieſt, took ſuch meaſures as to pain 
Hyrcanus that office, and under his government to 
obtain the abſolute direction of all affairs; while his 
great abilities and application to buſineſs made him fo 
_ corffiderable, that he was honoured as much as if he 
had been inveſted with the royal authority in form: 


p ( is 4 


Antipares. he divorced about the year of Chriſt 33, to marry his 
w—— ſiſter-in-law Herodias, wife to his brother Philip, who 


He ſabdued the revolted 


r 


but he was at laſt poiſoned by a Jew, named Malachus, Anti 


43 years before the Chriſtian æra. He left among his 
other children, the famous Herod king of the Jews. 
 ANTIPATER 1 a Roman hiſtorian, who 
wrote a hiſtory of the Punic war, much valued by Ci- 
cero. The emperor Adrian preferred him to Saluſt. 
 AnTIPATER of Sydon, a ſtoic philoſpher, and like- 
wiſe a poet, commended by Cicero and Seneca: he 
flouriſhed about the 171ſt Olympiad, We have ſeve- 
ral of his epigrams in the Anthulopia. 5 
ANTI PATH, in phyſiology, is fermed from the 
two Greek word, ar. contrary, and abet paſſion. Li- 
terally taken, the word ſignifies incompatibility : but 


for the moſt part the term antipaiſy is not uſed to ſi „ 


fy ſuch incompatibilities as ate merely phyſical; it is 
reſerved to exprels the averſion which an animated or 
ſenſitive being feels at the real or ideal preſence of par- 
ticular objects. In this point of view, which is the 
light in whichwe at preſent conſider the term, antipa- 
thy, in common language, ſignifies “ a natural hor- 
« ror and deteſtation, an inſuperable hatred, and invo- 
« luntary averſion, which a ſenſitive being feels for 


« ſome other object, whatever it is, though the perſon | 


% who feels this abhorrence is entirely ignorant of its 
« cauſe, and can by no meaus account for it.“ Such is, 


they ſay, the natural and reciprocal hoſtility between the 


ſalamander and rhe tortoiſe; between the toad and the 
weaſel ; or between ſheep and wolves. Such is the in- 
vincible averſion of particular perſons againſt cats, mice, 
ſpiders, &c. : a prepoſſeſſion which is ſometimes ſo vio- 
lent, as make them faint at the ſight of theſe ani- 
mals. Of theſe and a thouſand other antipathies the 


ancient naturaliſts, the ſchoolmen, and the vulgar, 


form ſo many legends ; and relate them as certain facts, 
that they may demand an explication of them from the 
philoſophers. Burt theſe ſages begin with inveſtigating 
whether ſuch antipathies actually exiſt or not, 


To explore the matter without prejudice, we ſhall 


ſind it neceſſary to abſtract from the ſubjects of this 


diſquiſition, 1. All ſuch antipathies as are not aſcertain- 
ed; as that which is ſappoſed to be felt by hens at the 


ſound of an harp whoſe ſtrings are made of a fox's bow- 
els, between the ſalamander and tortoiſe, and between 
the weaſel and the toad. Nothing is leſs confirmed, or 


rather nothing is more falſe, than theſe facts, with 


which vulgar credulity and aſtoniſhment are amuſed 
and actuated: and though ſome of theſe antipathies 
ſhould be aſcertained, this would be no proof that the 
animals which feel them are not acquainted with their 
cauſcs, Ker ng to their mode and proportion of know- 
ledge; in which caſe it will be no longer the antipathy 
which we have defined. „ ; 

2. We muſt abſtract thoſe antipathies which can be 


extinguiſhed or reſumed at pleaſure; thoſe fictitious a- 


verſions, which certain perſons feel, or pretend to feel, 
with affected airs, that they may appear more preciſe 
and finical, or ſingularly and prodigioully elegant; 
that they may ſeem to have qualities ſo exquiſitely fine, 
as require to be treated with peculiar delicacy. One 
who beſtows any attention on the ſubject, would be a- 
ſtoniſhed to find how many of theſe chimerical aver- 


ſions there are, which are pretended, and paſſed upon 


the world by thoſe who affect them, as natural and un- 
conquerable, | 


3. When we abſtract thoſe averſions the, cauſes of 


which 


Antipathy, 
— 
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hich are known and evident; we ſhall be ſurpriſed, 
eg cs. cnc Les 4 deduckion of theſe pretended antipathies from 


the general ſum, how ſmall, how inconſiderable, is the 


quantity of thoſe which are conformable to our defini- 


tion. Will any one pretend to call by the name of an- 


 tipathy, thoſe real, innate, and incouteſtable averſions 


hi vail between ſheep and wolves? Their cauſe 
Tring : the wolf devours the theep, and ſubſiſts up- 
on his victim; and every animal naturally flies with 
terror from pain or deſtruction: ſheep ought therefore 
to regard wolves with horror, which for their nutrition 
tear and manple the unreſiſting prey. From principles 
ſimilar to this, arife that averſion which numbers of 
people feel againſt ſerpents ; againlt ſmall animals, ſuch 
as reptiles in general, and the greateſt number of jn- 
ſects. During the credulous and ſuſceptible period of 
infancy, pains have been taken to impreſs on our minds 
the frightful idea that they arc venomous z that their 
bite is mortal; that their ſting is dangerous, produc- 
tive of tormenting inflammations or tumours, and 
ſometimes fatal: the 


ts thoſe who ronch them; as poiſonin 5 to thoſe who have 
the misfortune to ſwallow them. Theſe horrible pre- 
poſſeſſions are induſtriouſſy inculcated from our infan- 


* 


cy ; they are ſometimes attended and ſupported by diſ- 


mal tales, which are greedily imbibed, and indelibly 
„ on our memories. It has been taught us 
bot ece 


by precept and example, When others at their 


approach have aſſumed in our view the appearance of 
deteſtation and even of terror, that we ſhould fly from 


them, that we ſhould not touch them. Is it then won- 
derful (if our falſe impreſſions as to this ſubject have 
been corrected neither by future reflections nor experi- 


ments), that we ſhonld entertain, during our whole | 


lives, an averſion for theſe objects, even when we 
have forgot the admonitions, the converſations, and ex- 


amples, which have taught us to believe and apprehend 


them as noxious beings? and in proportion to the ſen- 
ſibility of our frame, in proportion as our nerves are ir- 
ritable, our emotions at the ſight of what we fear will 
be more violent, eſpecially if they antici pate our expec- 
tation, and ſeize us unprepared, thought our ideas of 


what we have to fear from them are the moſt confuſed 
and indiſtinct imaginable. To explain theſe facts, is it 


neceſſary to fly to the exploded ſubterfuge of occult 

qualities inherent in bodies, to latent relations produc- 

tive of antipathies, of which no perſon could ever form 

an idea? 5 | 

It is often ſafficient to influence a perſon who had 

formerly no averſion for an object, if he lives with ſome. 
other aſſociate who gives himſelf up to ſuch capricious 

panics; the habit is inſenſibly contracted to be agitated. 
with diſagrecable emtions at the preſence of an ob- 


ject which had been formerly beheld with indifference 


and cold blood. I was acquainted (ſays the author 
of the article Antipathy in the French Encyclop&die) 
with a perſon of a very ſound underſtanding, whom 
thunder and lightning by no means terrified; nay, 
to whom the ſpeQacle appeared magnificent and the 
ſound majeſtic; yet to a mind thus ſeemingly fortified 
againſt the infectious of terror, no more was neceſſary 
than ſpending the ſummer with a friend in whom the 
appearance of lightning excited the ſtrongeſt emotions, 


and whom the remateſt clap of thunder affected with 
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extravagant paroxiſins, to become timid in exceſs at Antipathy- 


have been repreſented to us as 
y and ſordid; as being, for that reaſon, pernicious 


ANT 


the approach of thunder; nor could he ever afterwards 

ſurmount the fear which it inſpired. —The frightful 

ſtories of dogs and cats, which have killed their maſters, 

or which have given them mortal wounds, are more 
than ſufficient to inſpire a timorous perſou with aver- 

ſion _ theſe animals; and if the olfaQory nerves 

of ſuch a perſon be delicate, he will immediately diſ- 
cover the ſmell of them in a chamber: diſturbed by the 

apprehenſion which theſe effluvia excite in his mind, 
he gives himſelf up to the moſt violent uneaſineſs, which 

is tranquillized when he is aſfiired that the animal is no 
longer in the room. If by chance, in the ſearch which 
is made to calm the uneaſineſs of this timorons per- 
ſon, one of theſe creatures ſhould at laſt be diſcover- 
ed, every one preſently exclaims, A miracle! and ad- 
mits the reality of autipathiss into his creed ; whilſt all 
this is nothing but the effect of a childiſh fear, founded 
on certain confuſed and exaggerated ideas of the ha- 
zard which one may run with theſe animals, The an- 
tipathy which ſome people entertain againſt eels, though 
they are eaten by others with pleaſure, ariſe from no- 
thing but the fear of ſerpents, to which theſe fiſhes are 
in ſome degree ſimilar, There are likewiſe other anti- 
pathies which do not originate in the imagination, but 

ariſe from ſome natural incongruity ; ſach as we often 
remark in children, for particular kinds of victuals, 
with which their taſte js not offended, but which their 
ſtomachs cannot digeſt, and which are therefore diſ- 
gorged as ſoon as ſwallowed, 1 

To what then are thoſe antipathies, of which we have 

heard ſo much, reducible? Either to legendary tales; 
or to averſions againſt objects which we believe danger- 
ous; or to a childiſh terror of imaginary perils; or to 
a diſreliſn, of which the cauſe is diſguiſcd; or to a ri- 
diculous affectation of delicacy; or to an infirmity of 
the ſtomach; in a word, to a real or pretended reluc- 
tance for things which are either inveſted, or ſuppoſed 

to be inveſted, with qualities hurtful to us. Too much 
care cannot be taken in preventing, or regulating, the 
antipathies of children; in familiariſing them with ob- 


jects of every kind; in diſcovering to them, without 


emotion, ſuch as are dangerous; in teaching them the 


means of defence and ſecurity, or the methods of eſca- 


ping their noxious influence; and, when the rational 


powers are matured by age, in reflecting on the na- 
ture of thoſe objects which we fear, in aſcertaining 
what has been told concerning their qualities, or in vi- 


gorouſty operating upon our own diſpoſitions to over- 


come thoſe vain repugnancies which we may feel. Sce 
SYMPATHY, Which is the oppoſite of Antipathy. 

_ ANT1PATHY,incthics, hatred, averſion, repugnancy. 
Hatred is entertained agaiuſt perſons; averſion, and 
antipathy, indiſcriminately againſt perſons or things: 
and reprgnancy, againſt actions alone. | 

Hatred 1s more voluntary than averſion, antipathy, or 
repugnancy. Thele laſt have greater affinity with the 
animal conſtitution. The cauſes of anTiIraTHyY are leſs 
known than thoſe of a averſion. Repugnancy is leſs per- 
manent than either the one or the other—We hate a 
vitious character, we feel averſion to its exertions: we 
are affected with Ax TIA TH x for certain perſons at firſt 
ſight; there are ſome affairs which we tranſact with 


We Los Eres e calumniates; averſion keeps us at 


a e from certain perſons; ANTIPATHY makes 


- us 
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Artipatris ut deteſt them; repugnancy hinders us from imitating poſite parallcls ; in the ſame 2 of latitnde, but Antipolis 


1 them. of oppoſite denominations, one being north and the 1 
— ANTIPATRIS f xxiii. 31.), a town of Pa- other ſouth. They have nearly the ſame degree of Autiquaril. 


leſtine, anciently called Caphar-Saba, according to Jo- 
ſephus, but named Arntipatris by Herod the Great, in 
honour of his father Antipater. It was ſituated in a 
pleaſant valley, near the mountains, in the way from 
Jeruſalem to Cæſarea. 21 hus places it at about the 
diſtance of ſcventcen miles from Joppa. 

ANTIPELARGIA, among the ancients, a law, 
whereby children are obliged to furniſh neceſſaries to 
their aged parents, The ciconia, or ſtork, is a bird 
famous for the care it takes of its parents when grown 
old. Hence, in ſome Latin writers, this is rendered 
lex ciconiaria, or the ſtorks law, | 

ANTIPHONARY, AaxTIPHONARIUM, a ſcrvice- 
book which contained all the invitatories, reſponſories, 
collects, and whatever elſe was ſung or ſaid in the 
choir, except the leſſons. This is otherwiſe called re- 
ſfſpanſarium, from the reſponces therein contained. The 
author of the Roman mic pi d was pope Gregory 
the Great. We alſo find mention of nocturnal and 
diurnal antiphonaries, for the uſe of the daily and night- 
ly offices; ſummer and winter antiphonaries ; alſo an- 
tiphonaries for country churches, &c. By the provin- 
cial conſtitutions of archbiſhop Winchelſey, made at 
Merton, A. D. 1305, it is required that one of theſe 
ſhould be fonnd in every church within the province of 
Canterbury. The uſe of theſe, and many other popiſh 
books, were forbid by the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. 
C. 19. | 

ANTIPHONY, the anſwer made by one choir to 
another, when the pſalm or anthem is ſung between 
two. | | 

ArnTIPHONY, ſometimes denotes a ſpecies of pſalmo- 
dy, wherein the ey qo being divided into two 
parts, repeat the pſalms, verſe for verſe, alternately. 


In this ſenſe, antiphony ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 


ſymphony, where the whole congregation ſings toge- 
ther. | 
Antiphony differs from reſponſorium, becauſe in this 
latter the verſe is only ſpoken by one perſon, where- 
as in the former, the verſes are "ung by the two choirs 
alternately, The original of Antiphonal ſinging in the 
weſtern churches is referred to the time of St Am- 


broſe, abont the year 374. That father is ſaid to have 
firſt introduced it into the church of Milan, in imita- 


tion of the cuſtom of the eaſtern church, where it ap- 
pears to be of greater antiquity, thongh as to the time 
of its inſtitution, anthors are not agreed; it was moſt 
probably introduced at Amtioch, between the year of 
Chriſt 347 and 356, _ 


AxTIPHONY is alſo uſed to denote the words given 


ont at the beginning of the pſalm, to which both the 
choirs are to accommodate their ſinging. 

ANTIPHONY, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes 2 
Kind of compoſition made of ſeveral verſes extracted 
out of differem pſalms, adapted to expreſs the myſtery 
ſolemnized on the occaſion, | 

ANTIPODES, in geography, a name given to 
thoſe inhabitants of the globe that live diametrically 
oppoſite to each other. The word is Greek, and com- 
pounded of e171, oppoſite, and , a foot ; becauſe their 
feet are oppoſite to each other. 

The autipodes lie under oppoſite meridians and op- 


heat and cold, days and nights of equal length, but 


in oppoſite ſcaſons. It is noon to one, when midnight 


to the other; and the longeſt day with the one, is the 
ſhorteſt with the other. 

Plato is eſteemed the firſt who thought it poſſible 
that the antipodes ſubſiſted, and is ck upon as the 
inventor of the word. As this philoſopher apprehend- 
ed the carth to be ſpherical, he had only one ſtep to 
make to conclude the exiſtence of the antipodes, 

The ancients, in general, treated this opinion with 
the higheſt contempt ; never bcing able to conceive 
how men and trees could ſubſiſt ſuſpended in the air 
with their teet upwards, for ſo they apprehended they 
muſt be in the other hemiſphere, 

They never reflected that theſe terms wþwards and 


downwards are merely relative; and ſignify only near- 


er to, or farther from, the centre of the earth, the 
common centre to which all heavy bodies gravitate; 


and that, therefore, our antipodes have not their feet 


upwards and head downwards any more than ourſelves; 


becauſe they, like us, have their feet nearer the centre 
of the earth, and their heads farther from it. To have 


the head downwards and feet upwards, is to place the 
body in a direction of gravity y res, from the feet to 
the head : but this cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to 


the antipodes ; for they, like us, tend toward the cen- 


tre of the carth, in a direction from head to foot, 
ANTIPOLIS (anc. geog.), now AN TIBEs, on the 


coaſt of Provence, a colony of the Maſlilians, near the 


river Verus, in Gallia Narbonenſis (Livy), three leagues 
to the weſt of Nice. E. Long. 79 Lat. 430 40. 


ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawers, properly 


denotes the rejecting of a new law, or refuſing to paſs 
it. In which ſenſe, antiquating differs from abrogating ; 
as the latter imports the annulling an old law, the for- 
mer the rejecting a new one. 


ANTIQUAKRE is allo uſed for a law's growing obſo- 


lete, or into diſuſe, either by age or non-obſervance. 


ANTIQUARTI, a name given to copies of old books. 


After the decline of learning amongſt the Romans, 
and when many religious houſes were etected, learning 
was chiefly in the hands of the clergy ; the greateit 
number of whom were regulars, and lived in monaſte- 
ries. In theſe houſes were many induſtrious men, who 
were continually employed in making new copies of 


old books, either for the uſe of the monaſtery or for 


their own emolument. Theſe writing monks were di- 


ſtinguithed by the name of Autiquarii. They deprived 
the poor librarii, or common ſcriptores, of great part 


of their buſineſs, ſo that theſe found it difficult to gain 
a ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families. This pur 
them upon finding out more expeditious methods of 
tranſcribing books. They formed the letters ſmaller, 
and made uſe of more jugations and abbreviations than 
had been uſual, They proceeded in this manner till 
the letters became exceedingly ſmall ; the abbrevia- 


tions were very numerous, and extremely difficult to 


be read, This in ſome meaſure accounts for the great 
variety of hands in the ſpecies of writing called Mo- 
dern Gothic. When a number of copics were to be 
made of the ſame work, it was uſual to employ ſeveral 


perſons at the ſame time in writing it; each perſon, - 
; except 
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Aatiquary except him who wrote tac firſt ſæia, began where his 


fellow was to leave off. 


Antiquities a NTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtudies and ſearches 


after monuments and remains of antiquity, az old me- 
dals, books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions, and, 
in general all curioas pieces that may attord any light 
into antiquity. | 

Iu the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were 
perſons of diſtiaction called antiquarizs, whole huſi- 
neſs it was to ſhow ſtrangers the antiquities of the 


place, to explain the ancient inſcriptions, and to give 


them all the aſſiſtance they could in this way of learn- 
iag.—Pauſanias calls theſe antiquaries BE. The 


Sicilians call them myſtogogi. 


There was an ancient college of antiquaries erected 
in Ireland by Ollamh Fodhla, 5oo years before Chriſt, 
for compoſing a hiſtory of that country: And to this, 
ſay the Iriſh hiſtorians, it is owing that the hiſtory and 
antiquities of that kingdom may be traced back beyoud 
thoſe of molt other nations. | 
There is a ſociety of antiquaries in London, and ano- 

ther in Edinburgh, incorporated by the king's charter, 
See SOCIETY. 1 | 

- ANTIQUARY is alſo uſed by ancient writers for the 
keeper of the antiquarian or cabinet of antiquities. 
This officer is otherwiſe called archeota, or antiquary 
of a king, a prince, a ſtate, or the like. 

Henry VIII. gave 1 Leland the title of his au- 
tiquary; à title which, ſays the author of his life, no 


body ever enjoyed beſides himſelf. But the reſtriction, 


we ſuppoſe, was only intended to be underſtood in re- 
ſpe& of the kings of England. M. Schott, we find, 
had the title of arntiquary to the king of Pruſſia ; P. 


Pedruzzi, that of antiquary to the Dake of Parma; 
M. Galland reſided fome time in Turky under the title 


of antiquary of the king of France. -The univerſity 
of Oxford have ſtill their antiquary under the denomi- 


nation of cuſtos archivorum.— The kings of Sweden 


have been at great expences in order to illaſtrate the 


antiquity of their country, having eſtabliſhed an acade- 


my of antiquaries with this ſingle view.— The office 
of the ancient Iriſh antiquaries was to preſerve the ge- 
nealogies of the kings of Ireland, to correct the regal 


tables of ſucceſſion, and deliver down the pedigree of 


every collateral branch of the royal family. 
ANTIQUATED, ſomething obſolete, out of date, 

or out of uſe. | / 
ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that is 

ancient: but the term is chiefly uſed by ſcalptors, pain- 


ters, and architects, to denote ſuch pieces of their dif- 
ferent arts as were made by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Thus we ſay, an antique buſt, an antique 


ſtatue, &c. 

ANTIQUE is ſometimes contradiſtinguiſhed from an- 
cient, which ſignifies a leſs degree of antiquity, Thus, 
antique architecture is frequently diſtinguiſhed from an- 
cient architecture. | 

ANTIQUITIES, a term implying all teſtimonies, 
or authentic accounts, that have come down to us of 


ancient nations. Bacon calls antiquities the wrecks of 


hiſtory, or ſach particulars as induſtrious and learned 
perſons have collected from genealogies, inſcriptions, 
monuments, coins, names, etymologies, archives, in- 
ſtruments, fragments of hiſtory, &c. 


Antiquities, from a very extenſive ſcience, including 
Vor, II. | 
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ce an hiſtorical knowledge of the edifices, magiſtrates, Antiquities 
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offices, habiliments, manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, 
worſhip, and other objects worthy of curioſity, of all 
the principal ancient nations of the earth.” 

This ſcience is not a matter of mere curioſity, but is 
indiſpenſible to the theologian ; who ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the antiquities of the Jews, 
to enable him properly to explain numberleſs patlages 
in the Old and New Teſtaments : to the lawyer, who, 
without the knowledge of the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome, can never well underſtand, and properly ap- 
ply, the greateſt part of the Roman laws: to the phy- 
ſiclan and the philoſopher, that they may have a com- 
plete knowledge of the hiſtory and principles of the 
phyſic and philoſophy of the ancients : to the critic, 
that he may be able to underſtand and interpret ancient 
authors: to the orator and poct, who will be thereby 
enabled to ornament their writings with numberleſs 
images, illuſions, compariſons, &c. 

Antiquities are divided into ſacred and profane, into 
public and private, univerſal and particular, &c. It is 
true, that the antiquaries (eſpecially ſuch as are infected 


with a ſpirit of pedantry, and the number of theſe is 


great) frequently carry their inquiries too far, and em- 
ploy themſelves in laborious reſearches after learned 
trifles: but the abuſe of a ſcience ought never to make 
us ph the applying it to rational and uſeful pur- 
poſes, 

Many antiquaries alſo reſtrain their learned labours to 
the ecclairciſſement of the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome : but this field is far too confined, and by no 
means contains the whole of this ſcience, ſeeing it pro- 


perly includes the antiquities of the Jews, the Egyp- 


tians, Perſians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians Hetruſ- 
cans, Germans, and in general, all thoſe principal na- 


tions mentioned in ancient hiſtory : ſo far as any ac- 


counts of them are come down to us. 

If to the general ſubjets above mentioned we add 
the particular ſtudy of antiques, of the ſtatues, baſſ- 
reliefs, and the precious relics of architeQure, paint- 
ing, camaicus, medals, &c. it is eaſy to conceive that an- 
tiquities form a ſcience very extenſive and very compli- 
cated, and with which only a very ſmall acquaintance 
could have been attainable by any one man, if our pre- 
deceſſors had not prepared the way for us; if they had 
not left us ſach ineſtimable works as thoſe of Gronovius, 
Grævius, Montfaucon, Count Caylus, Winckelman, 
the Hebraic antiquities of D. Iken of Bremen, the 
Grecian antiquities of Brunings, the Roman antiqui- 
ties of Nieupoort, and eſpecially that work which is 
intitled Bibliographia Antiquaria Joh. Alberti Fabricii, 
profeſſor at Hamburg: &c. &c. Nor muſt we here 
forget that very valuable work, with which Mr Ro- 
bert Wood has lately enriched this ſcience, and which 
is ſo well known, and fo juſtly eſteemed by all true 
connoiſſeurs, under the title of the Ruins of Pal. 
myra and thoſe of Balbeck, It is by this work that 
we are fully convinced of the grandeur and magni- 
ficence, the taſte and elegance, of the buildings of 
the ancients. We here ſee that the invention of theſe 


matters is not all owing to the Greeks, but that there 


were other nations who ferved them as models. For, 
though many of the edifices of Palmyra are to be at- 
tributed to the emperor Aurelian, and to Odenatus and 
his wife Zenobia, who reigned there about the year 
N | 264, 
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Antiquities 24, yet there are found, at the ſame place, ruins of 
—— bildings, that appear to be of far greater antiquity, 


and that arc not leſs beautiful, The ancient Perſc- 
polis is ſufficient to prove this aſſertion, When we 
waly rellect on all theſe matters, and eſpecially if we 
attempt to acquire any knowledge of this ſcience, we 
#311 ſoon be convinced that it but ill becomes a petit- 
1aitre to laugh at a learned antiquary. ; 
The knowledge of thoſe monuments of the ancients, 
tue works of ſculpture, ſtatnary, graving, painting, &c. 
which they call antiques, requires à ſtrict attention, 
with regard to the matter itſelf on which the art has 
been exerciſed; as the wax, clay, wood, ivory, ſtones 
of every kind, marble, flint, bronze, and every fort 
of metal, We ſhould begin by learning on what mat- 
ter each ancient nation principally worked, and in 
ich of the fine arts they excelled, For the matter 
iſelf, as the different ſorts of marble, compoſitions of 
metals, and the ſpecies of precious ſtones, ſerve fre- 
quently to characterize the true antique, and to diſco- 
er the counterfeit, The connoiſſeurs pretend allo to 
know, by certain diſtinct characters in the deſign 
and execution of a work of art, the age and nation 
where it was made, They find, moreover, in the in- 
vention and execution, a degree of excellence, which 
modern artiſts are not able to imitate. Now, 3 
ve ought to allow, in general, the great merit of t 


ſuffer our admiration to lead us into a blind ſuperſti- 
tion. There are pieces of antiquity of every ſort, 
which have come down to us; ſome that are perfectly 
excellent; and others ſo wretched, that the meaneſt 
among modern artiſts would not acknowledge them. 
The mixture of the good and bad has taken place in 
all ſubjects, at all times, and in all nations. The miſ- 
fortune is, that moſt of our great antiquaries have 
been ſo little ſkilled in deſigning, as ſcarcely to know 
how to draw a circle with a pair of compalles. It is 
prejudice, therefore, which frequently directs them to 
give the palm to the ancients, rather than a judgment 
directed 3 of the art. That character 


of expreſſion, which they find ſo marvellous in the 


works of antiquity, is often nothing more than a mere 


chimera, They pretend that the artiſts of our days 
conſtantly exaggerate their expreſſions ; that a modern 


Bacchus has the appearance of a man diſtracted with 
intoxication ; that a Mercury ſeems to be animated with 
the ſpirit of a fury; and ſo of the reſt. But let them 
not decide too haſtily, Almoſt all the antique fi- 
gures are totally void of all ſpirit of expreſſion ; we 
are forced to gueſs at their characters. Every artifi- 
cial expreſſion requires, moreover, to be ſomewhat ex- 
aggerated. A ſtatue or portrait is an inanimate fi- 
ure; and muſt therefore have a very different effect 
from one which, being endowed with life, has the 


muſcles conſtantly in play, and where the continual 


change of the features, the motion of the eyes, and the 
looks, more or leſs lively, eaſily and clearly expreſs the 
paſſions and ſentiments, Whereas in a figure that is 
the produce of art, the delicate touches, that ſhould 
expreſs the pallions, are loſt to the eyes of the ſpecta- 


tors: they muſt therefore be ſtruck by ſtrong, bold 


characters, which can affect them at the firſt glance 
of the eye. A very moderate artilt is ſenſible, at the 


"The eſſential characters are theſe: The calyx conſiſts 


* 
ancients in the polite arts, we ſhould not, however, 


ing of Chriſt. 


lowing table. 


ſame time, that he is not to give his figures extravagant Antiquity, 
cxpreſſions, 7 to place them in diſtorted attitudes. Antiſept 
ANTIQUITY fignifies times or apes paſt long ago.“ mw 
Thus, Rey hh the heroes of 3 5 295 
ANTIQUITY is allo uſed to denotc the works or 
monuments of antiquity, See ANTIQUITIES. 
ANTIQUITY likewiſe expreliics the great age of a 
thing; and in this ſenſe we ſay the antiquity of a fa- 
mily, the antiquity of a kingdom. , 
ANTIRRHINUM, SxAP-DRAGON, Or CALVES» 
SNOUT: A | comm of the angioſpermia order, belong- 
ing to the didynamia claſs of plants; and in the natu- 
ral method ranking under the 4oth order, Perſonatæ. 


of five leaves; the baſis of the corolla is bent back- 
wards, and furniſhed with pectoria; the capſule is bi- 
locular, There are 14 ſpecies of the antirrhinum, 10 
of which are natives of Britain, viz. the cymbalaria, 
or 1vy-leaved toad-graſs; the elatine, or ſharp-pointed 
fluellin; the ſpurium or round-leaved fluellin; the ar- 
venſe, or corn-blue toad-flax ; the repens, or creeping 
toad-flax; the monoſpermum, or ſwect-ſmelling toad- 
flax; the linaria, ar common yellow-toad-flax ; the 
minus, or leſs toad-flax : the majus, or greater ſnap- 
dragon; and the orontium, or Icaſt ſnap-dragon. The 
linaria is ſaid to be cathartic and diuretic ; but it is not 
uſed in the ſhops. | 5 . 

ANTIRRHIUM (anc. geog.), a promontory at the 
mouth of the Corinthian bay, where it is ſcarce a mile 
broad, and where it ſeparates the Atolians from the 
Peloponneſus; ſo called from its oppoſite ſnuation 
to Rhium in Peloponneſus, (Pliny) : both are now 
called the Dardanelles of Lepanto. | 15 

ANTISABBATARIANS, a modern religious ſect, 
who oppoſe the obſervance of the Chriſtian ſabbath. 
The great principle of the Antiſabbatarians is, that 
the Jewiſh ſabbath was only of ceremonial, not moral 
obligation ; and conſequently is aboliſhed by the com- 


ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, a figure differing lit-- 
tle from that called conceſſion. The following paſſage 
from Cicero is an inſtance of it: Difficilis ratio belli 
gerendi; at plena Fidei, plena pietatis: & fi dicas,. 
magnus labor, multa pericula proponuntur ; at gloria 
ex his immortalis eſt conſecutura, See CONCESSION. 

ANTISCII, in geography, people who live on dif- 
ferent ſides of the equator, whoſe ſhadows at noon are. 
projected oppoſite ways, Thus the people of the north 
are Antiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth; the one projecting 
their ſhadows at noon towards the north pole, and the 
other toward the ſouth pole. | 
— medicines good in ſcorbutic 
caſes. ; = 

ANTISEPTICS (from , and ounne; putrid, of 
owrw, to putrify), an appellation. given to. ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as reſiſt putrefaction. 
Me have ſome curious experiments in relation to an- 
tiſeptic ſubſtances by Dr Pringle, who has aſcertained 
their ſeveral virtues. Thus in order to ſettle the an- 
tiſeptic virtue of ſalts, he compared it with that of 
common ſea-falt; which being one of the weakeſt, he 
ſuppoſes equal to unity, and expreſſes the proportional 
ſtrength of the reſt by higher numbers, as in the fol- 


Salts: 


YE 
4 


5 


ANT 


Antiſeptics, Salts, their antiſeptic virtue, 
on” Sea-ſalt — = 1 [Saline mixture - 3 


—— Sal gema - 


Nuüure 
Salt of hartſhorn 


I+ 
Tartar vitriolated 2 


a+ 
4+ 


Spiritus Mindereri 2 |Salt of wormwood 4+ 
Tartarus ſolubilis 2 Borax -  -.. 12+ 
Sal diureticus - 2+1Salt of amber 20+ 
Crude /al ammoniac 3 [Alum < - 30+ 


In this table the proportions are marked in integral 


numbers: only to ſome there is added the ſign +, to 


ſhow, that thoſe ſalts are poſſeſſed of a ſtronger anti- 
ſeptic virtue than the number in the table expreſles, by 
ſome fractions; unleſs in the three laſt, where the ſame 
ſign imports, that the ſalt may be ſtronger by ſume 
units. 15 | 
Some reſinous and other ſubſtances even exceed the 
antiſeptic virtues of the neutral ſalts ; thus myrrth, 
aſafætida, terra japonica, and aloes, are at leaſt twelve 
times more antiſeptic than ſea-ſalt. Two grains of 
camphor is equivalent to ſixty grains of that ſalt. An 
infuſion of a few grains of Virginian ſnake-root, in 
powder, exceeds twelve times its weight of ſea-ſalt, 


Comomile flowers have nearly the ſame extraordinary 


quality. The Jeſuits bark has it alſo. Beſides theſe, 
pepper, ginger, ſaffron, contrayerva- root, are twelve 
times more antiſeptic than ſea- ſalt. Dried ſage, rhu- 


baro, the root of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, 


ground ivy, ſenna, green tea, red roſes, wormwood, 
maſtard, and horſe-radiſh, were likewiſe found more 
antiſeptic than the ſtandard, 

To the claſs of antiſeptic medicines may likewiſe be 
added fermented liquors, acids, ſpirits, and even thoſe 
plants called anti- acids, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed ha- 


ſteners of putrefaction, particularly horſe-radiſh. Now 


vegetables, poſſeſſing this virtue, are the more valuable, 
in that being uſually free of acrimony, they may be 
taken in much greater quantities than either ſpirits, 
acids, reſins, or even the neutral ſalts. 

Antiſeptics are prefcribed in all putrid, malignant, 
and peſtilential caſes. It is to be remarked, however, 
that different kinds of them are tobe given in different 
diſeaſes, and even in different ſtages of the ſame dif- 
eaſe. Thus, the bark is a ſpecific in a gangrene, when 
the veſſels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved or diſ- 
poſed to putrefaction; but will fail, if the veſſel are 
too full, or the blood be too thick. With the ſame 
caution is the bark to be uſed in wounds, viz. chiefly 
in caſes of abſorbed matter, when it infects the humours, 
and brings on a hectic fever. 

By the great antiſeptic virtue ef alum, the bark, and 
other aſtringents, it ſhould ſeem, that aſtriction had no 
ſmall ſhare in the cure of putrid diſorders ; and, indeed, 
the very nature of putrefaction conſiſts in a ſeparation 
or diſunion of the parts. But as aſtringents are im- 
proper to be adminiſtered in many caſes, contrayerva- 


root, ſnake-root, camphor, &c. may ſupply their place; 


which, though, highly antiſeptic, have very little, if 
any, of an aſtringent quality. 

ANTISPASMODICS, are medicines proper for 
the cure of ſpaſms and convulſions. Opium, balſam 
of Peru, and the eſſential oils of many vegetables, are 
the principal in this claſs of medicines. Opium ex- 
cels, for its immediate effects. Peruvian balſam, in 


many inſtances, produces more laſting benefit than opi- 


{ 
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um, and ſometimes ſucceeds where opium fails, As Antiftaſis 


ANT 


antiſpaſmodics, the effential oils differ in this from opi- 
um, that they act more on a particular part than on 
the ſyſtem in general, and have no ſoporific effect, 
Some medicines remove ſpaſms by immediate contact, 
as alles milk, cream, oil of almonds ; others by repell- 
ing heat, as gas, ſulphur, nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. 
And where the ſtrictures are produced by inanition and 
a defect of vital heat, ſpaſms are removed by thoſe me- 
dicines that reſtore the vis vitæ, ſuch as valerian, caſtor, 
muſk, &c, | 
_ ANTISTASIS, in oratory, a defence of an action 
from the conſideration that had it been omitted worſe 
would have enſued. This is called by Latin writers 
comparativum argumentum ; ſuch, e. gr. would be the 
general's defence who had made an inglorious capi- 
tulation, That without it, the whole army muſt have 
periſhed. | 
ANTISTHENES, a Greek philoſopher, and found- 
der of the Cynics. He was born at Athens, and paſſed 
the former part of his life as a ſoldier. Having after- 
wards been an attendant at the lectures of Socrates, he 
was principally charmed with thoſe exhortations of that 


great philoſopher, which perſuaded to frugality, totem- 


perance, and to moderation : theſe Antiſthenes was re- 
ſolved to practiſe by carrying every precept to its ut- 
moſt extent. Permitting therefore his beard to grow, 
he went about the ſtreets in a thread-bare coat, ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a common beggar. He prided 
himſelf upon the moſt rigid virtue, and thought himſelf 
obliged to attack the vicious wherever he found them. 
This gave him ſome reputation in the city; but it may 
be ſuppoſed, that, in a place fo very luxurious as Athens, 
he had more enemies than diſciples. His philoſophy 
conſiſted rather in action than ſpeculation: it was 
therefore his conſtant maxim, That to be virtuous was 
to be happy, and that all virtue conſiſted in action; 
that the wiſe man ſhould live for himſelf, contented in 
all ſituations, and happy alone in the conſciouſneſs of 
his own virtue. He acknowledged nothing to be good 
but was was honourable ; and aſſerted, that virtue 
might be acquired by practice. Laertius tells us there 
were 10 tomes of his works; and he has given usmany 
of his apophthegms. 

ANTISTOECHON, in grammar, the ufing one 
letter inſtead of another; as olli for illi. | 

ANTISTROPHE, in grammar, a figure by which 
two things mutually depending on one another, are re- 
ciprocally converted; as, the ſervant of the maſter, the 
maſter of the ſervant, _ | 

ANTISTROPHE, among lyric poets, that part of a 
ſong and dance in uſe among the ancients, which was 
performed before the altar, in returning from weſt to 
caſt in oppoſition to ſtrophe. See STROPHE and Opk. 

ANTITACTA#, in church hiſtory, a branch of 
Gnoſtics, who held, that God was good and juſt, but 
that a creature had created evil; and conſequently that 
it is our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of his adverſary. 3 

ANTITHENAR, in anotomy, a name given to 
the adductor incicis. Sce AxATOMUV, Table of the 
Muſcles. 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a contraſt or oppoſi- 
tion of words or ſetiments. Such is that of Cicero, 
in the ſccond Catilinarian : “On one fide ſtands mo- 


N 2 deſty, 


ters. 


8 


the other deceit ; here piety, there ſacrilege; here 


— continency, there luſt, &c.. Such alſo is that of Au- 


gaſtas to ſome ſeditious young men: Audite, juvenes, 
ſenem, quem juvenem ſenes audivere. Such again is that 


of Seneca; Cure lever loquuntur, ingentes flupent. 
Aud that of Virgil: 


Flectere fi nequeo ſuperes, Acheronta movebo. 


St Auguſtine, Seneca, Salvian, and many other an- 


cient writers, ſcem greatly to affect antitheſis ; but a- 
mong the moderns ” At are generally decried. Deſ- 
marctz repreſents them as the favourites of young wri- 
The following is an example of modern anti- 
theſis : 


| | Though genile, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage, without verflowing, full. 


ANTITHES1s is ſometimes uſed for controverſy. In 


this ſenſe, we meet with antithetic method, antithetic 
diſcourſes, &c, Marcion compoſed a volume of Anti- 
theſes, or contrarictics and oppoſitions between the law 
and the goſpel. hs 
ANTITRAGUS mvscvuLvs, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the car. See Anatomy, Table of the Muſcles. 
ANTITRINITARIANS, thoſe who deny the 
Trinity, and teach that there are not three perſons in 
the Godhead. Thus in the Samoſatenians, who do not 


believe the diſtinction of perſons in God; the Arians, 
who deny the divinity of the Word; and the Macedo- - 


nians, who deny that of the Holy Spirit, are all pro- 
perly. Antitrinitarians. Among the moderns, Anti- 
trinitarians are particularly underſtood of Socinians, 
called alſo Unitarians. . if ep 

The Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitari- 


an Library, is a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher San- 


dius, an eminent Antitrinitarian ; wherein be gives a 
liſt, digeſted in order of time, of all the Socinian or 
modern Antitrinitarian authors, with a brief account 
of their lives, and a catalogue of their works. See 


 _UKxn1TARIAN. | 


ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a 
type or figure correſpondent to ſome other type. 

The word antitype occurs twice in the New Teſta- 
ment; viz. in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ix. 24. and 
in St Peter, 1 Ep. iii. 21. where its genuine import has 
been much controverted. The former ſays, that 
« Chriſt is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which arc r , the figures or antitypes of 
the true—now to appear in the preſence of God 
for us.” Now ver., ſignifies the pattern by which 
another thing is made; and as Moſes was obliged 
to make the tabernacle, and all things in it, ac- 
cording io the pattern ſhowed him in the mount; 
the tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what 


was ſhown to. Moſes: any thing, therefore, form- 


ed according to a model or pattern, is an antitype. 
In the latter paſſage, the Apoſtle, ſpeaking of Noah's 
flood, and the deliverance only of eight perſons in the 
ark from it, ſays, N 2&/ vua; OTTUYOTNVY TOC Panrtiona, 
baptiſm, being an autitype to that, now ſaves us ; not 
putting away the filth of the fleſh, but the anſwer of a 
good oe towards. God, c. The meaning is, 
that righteouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good conſcience 
towards God, now ſaycs us by means of the reſurrec- 


100 J 
Antitheſis deſty, on the other impudence ; on one fidelity, on 


ANT 


tion of Chriſt, as formerly righteouſneſs ſaved thoſe 
cight perſons by means of the ark, during the flood. 
The word antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a general 
ſimilitude of circumſtances; and the particle «, where- 
unto, refers, not to the immediate antecedent, uvdar©., 
water, but to all that precedes. 

ANTITYPE, among the aucient Greek fathers, and 
in the Greek liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of 
bread and wine in the Sacrament. Hence it hath bec» 
argued, by many Proteſtants, that the Greeks do not 
really belicve the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; be- 
cauſe they call the bread and wine antitypes, , 


Anti | 


— — | | 


d. figures, ſimilitudes; and this cven after the con- 


ecration. | 


ANTIUM, (anc. geog.) a city of the Volſci, (Li- 


vy); ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, yet without a har- 
bour, becauſe they had a neighbouring hamlet, called 
Ceno, with a harbour, (Strabo). The Romans gained 
the firſt repntation in naval affairs againſt the Antia- 


tes; part of whoſe ſhips they conveyed into the arſenal 


of Rome, and part they burnt ; and with their beaks 


or roſtra adorned the pulpit erected in the Forum, 


thence called Roſſra, (Livy, Florus). Here ſtood a 

famous temple of Fortune, (Horace 

there were two Fortunz worſhipped at Antium Alt is 

now extin, but the name ſtil remains in the Caps 

de Anz. | 

ANTIVARI, a ſtrong town of Turky, in Europe, 

in Dalmatia, a Greek archbiſhop's ſee, and ſubject to 

the Turks. E. Lon. 29. 15. N. Lat. 43. o. 
ANTLER, among ſportſmen, a ſtart or branch of a 


deer's attire. 


. eee denotes the branch next the head; 
p 

Bes- ANTLER, the branch next above the brow-ant- 
„ | 
 ANTLIA, an ancient machine, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with our pump. Hence the phraſe, in antliam 
condemnari, according to the critics, denotes a kind of 
puniſhment, whereby criminals were condemned to 
drain ponds, ditches, or the like. | 

ANTOEICI, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth who live under the ſame meridian, and at the 
ſame diſtance from the equator ; the one toward the 
north, and the other toward the fouth. Hence they 
have the ſame longitude ; and their latitude is alſo the 
ſame, but of a different denomination. They are in the 
fame ſemicircle of the meridian, but oppoſite in paral- 
lels. They have preciſely the ſame hours of the day 
and night, but oppoſite ſeaſons; and the night of rhe 
one is always equal to the day of the other. 

 ANTOINE, a town of France, in Dauphiny, in the 

dioceſe of Vienne, with a celebrated abbey. It is ſeated 
among the mountains, 13 miles eaſt of Lyons. E. Lon. 
5. 20. N. Lat. 45. 42. : 


it 


). Addiſon ſays, 


ANTONA, (Tacitus) ; a river of Britain, which 


Camden ſuppoſes to be a faulty reading for Avuona or 
Aufona, (the Avon). | 

ANTONACUM, ANTONNACUM, or ANTUNNA= 
CUM, a town of the Treveri ; now Andernach below 
Coblentz. E. Lon. 79 5. Lat. 50® 25%. 

ANTONIA, a citadel of Jeruſalem, the origin of 
which we have in Joſephus ; who ſays, that Hyrcanus, 
the firſt high-prieſt of that name, built Baris near the 
temple, a houſe with. turrets, where he . 

| 4 
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Antonia. ſided. Herod afterwards made it ſtronger, for the ſe- 


curity and defence of the temple ; and in honour of 


Antonides. Marc Anthony, who then commanded in the eaſt, call- 


cd it Antonia. It was very extenſive, and could ac- 
commodate a Roman legion: from it there was a full 
view of the temple. 

ANTONIA (St), a town of France, in Rovergue, 
in the dioceſe of Rhodez, whoſe fortifications are de- 
moliſhed. It is ſeated on the river Aveirou. E. Lon. 
O. 55. N. Lat. 44. 10. 


ANTONIAN waTERs, medical waters of Ger- 


many, very pleaſant to the taſte, and eſteemed good in 


many chronic and hypochondriac caſes. See Toxs- 


TEIN. 
ANTONIANO (Silvio), a man of great learning, 


who raiſed himſelf from a low condition by his merit, 


was born at Rome in the year 1540. When he was but 


ten years old, he could make verſes upon any ſubject 
propoſed to him; and theſe ſo excellent, though pro- 


nounced extempore, that even a man of genius could not 


compoſe the like without a good deal of time and pains. 


The Duke de Ferrara coming to Rome, to congratulate 
Marcellus II. upon his being raiſed to the pontificate, 
was ſo charmed with the genius of Antoniano, that he 
carried him to Ferrara, where he provided able maſters 
to inſtruct him in all the ſciences. From thence he was 
ſent for by Pius IV. who made him profeſſor of the 
belles lettres in the college at Rome. Antoniano filled 
this place with ſo much reputation, that, on the day 
when he began to explain the oration pro Marco Mar- 
a vaſt crowd of auditors, and among theſe 
no leſs than 25 cardinals. He was afterwards choſen 
rector of the college; and after the death of Pins IV. 


being ſeized with a ſpirit of devotion, he joined himſelf 


to Philip Neri, and accepted the office of ſccretary to 
the facred college, offered him by Pins V. which he 
excented for 25 years with the reputation of an honeſt 
and able man. He refuſed a biſhopric which Grego- 
ry XIV. would have given him ; but he accepted the 
office of ſecretary to the briefs, offered him by Cle- 
ment VIII: who made him his chamberlain, and after- 
wards a cardinal. Antoniano killed himſelf by too great 
fatigue : for he ſpent whole nights in writing letters ; 


which broaght on a fickneſs, whereof he died, in the 


63d year of his age. He wrote with ſuch cafe and flu- 

, that he never almoſt made any blot or rafure ; 
and it is ſaid of him, that he preferved the flower of 
his virginity during his whole life. 


ANTONIDES vanDER Goxs (John), an eminent 
Dutch poet, born at Goes in Zealand, the 2d of April 
1647. His parents were Anabaptiſts, people of good 


character, but of low circumſtances. They went to live 


at Amſterdam when Antonides was about four years 


old; and, in the ninth year of his age, he began his ſtu- 
dies, under the direction of r and James 
Cocceius. Antonides took great pleaſure in reading the 


Latin poets, and earefully compared them with Gro- 


uus, Heinſius, &e. By this means he acquired a taſte 


for poetry, and enriched his mind with noble ideas. He 
firſt attempted to tranſlate ſome pieces of Ovid, Horace, 


and other ancients ; and, having formed his taſte on 
theſe excellent models, he at length undertook one of 
the moſt difficult taſks in poetry, to write a tragedy : 
this was intitled Trazil, or The iwvaſton of China. An- 


wnides, however, was ſo'modeſt, as not wo permit it to 


in the 121ſft year of the Chriſtian æra. 
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be publiſhed. Vondel, who was then engaged in a dra- Antonides- | 


matic piece, which was taken alſo from ſome event that 
happened in China, read Autonides's tragedy ; and was 
ſo well pleaſed with it, that he declared, if the author 
would not print it, he ſhould take ſome paſſages out of 
it, and make uſe of them in his own tragedy. He ac- 
cordingly did fo; and it was reckoned inuch to the ho- 
nour of Antonides, to have written what might be 
adopted by ſo great a poet as Vondel was acknow- 
ledged to be by all good judges. Upon the concluſion 
of the peace between Great Britain and Holland, in the 
year 1697, Antonides wrote a piece intitled Bellona 
aan band, i. e. Bellona chained; a very elegant po- 
em, conſiſting of ſeyeral hundred verſes. He next wrote 
an ingenious heroic poem, which he intitled, The Xjver 
T. (the river on which Amſterdam is built). 
Antonides's parents had bred him up an apothecary : 
but his remarkable genius for poetry ſoon gained him 
the eſteem and friendſhip of ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion ; and particularly of Mr Buiſero, one of the lords of 
the admiralty at Amſterdam, and a great lover of poe- 
try, who ſent him at his expence to purſue his ſtudies 
at Leyden, where he remained till he took his de- 
gree of doctor of phyſic, and then his patron gave him 
a place in the admiralty. In 1678, Antonides married 
Suſanna Bermans, a miniſter's danghter, who hadalfo 
a talent for poetry, His marriage was celebrated by 


ſeveral eminent poets, particularly by the famous Pe- 


ter Francius, profeſſor of cloquence, who compoſed 
ſome Latin verſes on the occaſion. After marriage, he 
did not much indulge his poetic genius ; and within a 
few years he fell into a conſumption, of which he died 
on the 18th September 1684, being then but thirty- 
ſeven years and a few months old. He is eſteemed the 
moſt eminent Dutch poet after Vondel. His works 


Antoninus. 


— — 


have been printed ſeveral times, having been collected 


by father Anthony Tanſz. The laſt edition was 
printed by Nicholas Ten Hoom, at Amſterdam, in the 


year 1714, in 4to, under the direction of David Van 


Hoogſtraaten, one of the maſters of the Latin ſchool 
of that city, who added to it alſo the life of the poet. 


ANTONINUS Pius, the Roman emperor, was 


born at Lanuvium in Italy, A. C. 86, of a family ori- 
ginally from Niſmes in Languedoc. His character was 
in all reſpects one of the nobleſt that can be imagined ; 
and he had the title of Pius given him by the ſenate. 
We have no regular account of the tranſactions of his 
reign, ſince Capitolinus has written in a very conſuſed 
manner; and we have only an abridgment of Dion 
Caſſius's hiſtory by Xiphilin now remaining. He ma- 
naged the public revenues with great frugality, yet was 
extremely generous ; was fond of peace, and in war 
preferred the reputation of juſtice to all the advantages 
which might be gained by victory. He was more in- 
tent upon preſerving the bounds of his empire than 
extending them; and he often made uſe of Scipio's ex- 
preſſion, That he choſe rather to fave one citizen than 


killa thouſand enemies. By this conduct he made him- 


ſelf univerſally eſteemed and revered in that age, and 
admired by poſterity, This great and good emperor 
died in 161, aged 75 years, having reigned 23. 
ANTONINUSPHILOoSO HSS (Marcus Aurelius), 
the Roman emperor, born at Rome, the 26th of April, 
He was called 
by ſeveral names till he was admitted ino me” 
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A toninns. jan family, when he took that of Marcus Aurelius have conducted her to Syria; but it having been inſi- Antoninus. 
—— Antonin. Hadrian, upon the death of Cejonius Com- nuated by ſome perſons, that his deſign of going int 


modus, turned his eyes upon Marcus Aurelius; but, as 
he was not then 13 years of age, and conſequently too 
young for fo important a ſtation, he fixed upon Anto- 
ninus Pius, whom be adopted, upon condition that he 
ſhould likewiſe adopt Marcus Aurelius, The year after 
this adoption, Hadrian appointed him quæſtor, though 
he had not yet attained the age preſcribed by the laws. 
After the death of Hadrian, Aurelius married Fauſti- 
na, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, In tlie year 139, he was inveſted with 
new honours by the emperor Pius, in which he beha- 
ved in ſuch a manner as endearcd him to that prince 
and the whole people. | | 

Upon the death of Pias, which happened inthe year 
16t, he was obliged by the ſenate to take upon him 
the government ; in the management of which he took 
Lucius Verus as his colleague, Dion Caſſius ſays, that 
the reaſon of doing this was, that he might have leiſure 
to parſue his ſtudies, and on account of his ill ſtate of 
health ; Lucius being of a ſtrong vigorous conſtitution, 
and conſequently more fit for the fatigues of war. The 
ſame day he took upon him the name of Antoninus, 
which he gave likewiſe to Verus his colleague, and be- 


trothed his daughter Lucilla to him. The two empe- 


rors went afterwards to the camp; where, after —_— 
performed the funeral rites of Pius, they pronounce 

each of them a panegyric to his memory. They diſ- 
charged the government in a very amicable manner. It 
is ſaid that, ſoon after Antoninus had performed the 
apotheoſis of Pius, petitions were preſented to him by 
the pagan prieſts, en and governors of pro- 
vinces, in order to excite him to perſecute the Chriſ- 
tians; which he rejected with indignation, and inter- 
poſed his authority for their protection, by writing a 
letter to the common aſſembly of Aſia, then held at 
Epheſus (4). The happineſs which the empire began 
to enjoy under theſe two emperors was interrupted, in 
the year 162, by a dreadful inundation of the Tiber, 
- which deſtroyed a vaſt number of cattle, and occaſioned 
a famine at Rome, This calamity was followed by the 
Parthian war; and at the ſame time the Catti ravaged 
Germany and Rhætia. Lucius Verus went in perſon 


to oppoſe the Parthians ; and Antoninus continued at 


Rome, where his preſence was neceſlary. 

During this war with the Parthians, about the year 
163 or 164, Antoninus ſent his daughter Lucilla to 
Verus, ſhe having been betrothed to him in marriage, 
and attended her as far as Brunduſium: he intended to 


the caſt was to claim the honour of having finiſhed the 
Parthian war, he returned to Rome. The Romans ha- 
ving gained a victory over the Parthians, who were 
oblized to abandon Meſopotamia, the two emperors 
triumphed over them at Rome in the year 166 ; and 
were honoured with the title of Fathers of their coun- 
try. This year was fatal, on account of a terrible peſti- 
lence which ſpread itſelf over the whole world, and a 
famine under which Rome laboured : it was likewiſc 
in this year that the Marcomanni, and many other peo- 
ple of Germany, took up arms againſt the Romans ; 
but the two emperors havidg marched in perſon againſt 
them, obliged the Germans to ſue for peace. The war, 
however, was renewed the year following, and the two 


emperors marched again in perſon ; but Lucius Verus 


was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, and died at Altinum. 
The Romans were now defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter; and the emperor, not chooſing to burden his ſub- 
jets with new taxes, expoſed to public ſale the furni- 
ture of the palace, the gold and ſilver plate belonging 
to the crown, and his wite's rich garments embroider- 
cd with gold, and a curious collection of pearls, which 
Adrian had purchaſed during his long progreſs thro' the 


provinces of the empire, and was called Adrian's cabinet. 


In the year 170, Antoninus made vaſt preparations 
againſt the Germans, and carried on the war with great 
vigour. Duri ng this war, in 174, a very extraordinary 
event is ſaid to have happened, which, according to Dion 
Caſſius, was as follows: Antoninus's army being block- 
ed up by the Quadi, in a very diſadvantageous place, 
where there was no poſlibility of procuring water ; in 
this ſituation, being worn out with fatigueand wounds, 
oppreſſed with heat and thirſt, and incapable of retiring 
or engaging the enemy, in an inſtant the ſky was co- 
vered with clouds, and there fella vaſt quantity of rain : 
the Roman army were about to quench their thirſt, 
when the enemy came upon them with ſach fury, that 
they muſt certainly have been defeated, had it not been 
for a ſhower of hail, accompanied with a ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, which fell upon the enemy, without 
the leaſt annoyance to the Romans, who by this means 
gained the victory (53). In 175, Antoninus made a 
treaty with ſeveral nations of Germany. Soon after, 
Avidius Caſſius, governor of Syria, revolted from the 


emperor : this inſurrection, however, was put an end to 
by the death of Caſſius, who was killed by a centurion 


named Anthony, Antoninus behaved with greatlenity 
towards thoſe who had been engaged in Caſſius's par- 


ty: 


22 — 


(a) Euſebius has preſerved this letter, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. 13. but he falſely aſcribes it to Antoninus 
Pius, whereas it was wrote by Marcus Antoninus, as Valerius makes it appear in his annotations on Euſe- 
bius. | 

(5) The pagans as well as Chriſtians, according to Mr. Tillemont (p. 621. art. xvi.), have acknowledged the 
trath of this prodigy, but have greatly differed as to the cauſe of ſuch a miraculous event ; the former aſcribing 
it, ſome to one magician and ſome to another: In Antoninus's Pillar, the glory is aſcribed to Jupiter the god 
of rain and thunder. Bat the Chriſtians affirmed, that God granted this favour at the prayer of the Chriſtian 
ſoldiers in the Roman army, who are ſaid to have compoſed the twelfth or Melitene legion; and, as a mark 
of diſtinction, we are told that they received the title of the Thundering Legion, from Antoninus (Euſeb. Ec. 
cleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 5). Mr Moyle, in the letters publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, has endea- 
voured to explode this ſtory of the Thundering Legion ; which occaſioned Mr Whiſton to publiſh an anſwer, 
in 1726, intitled, Of the Thundering Legion; or, Of the miraculous deliverance of Marcus Antoninus, and his 


army, upon the prayers of the Chriſtians, 
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t in judgment himſelf upon any of the ſenators enga- 
ed in this revolt; but he referred them to the ſenate, 
xing a day for their appearance, as if it had been on- 

ly a civil affair. He wrote alſo to the ſenate, deſiring 

them to a& with indulgence rather than ſeverity ; not 
to ſhed the blood of any ſenator or perſon of quality, 
or of any other perſon whatſoever, but toallow this ho- 

nour to his reign, that, even under the misfortune of a 

rebellion, none had loſt their lives, except in the firſt 

heat of the tumult. In 176, Antoninus viſited Syria 
and Egypt: the kings of thoſe countries, and ambaſ- 
ſadors alſo from Parthia, came to viſit him, He ſtaid 
ſeveral days at Smyrna ; and, after he had ſettled the 
affairs of the caſt, went to Athens, on which city he 
conferred ſeveral honours, and appointed public profeſ- 
ſors there. From thence he returned to Rome with his 
ſon Commodus, whom he choſe conſul for the year fol- 

_ lowing, though he was then but 16 years of age, ha- 
ving obtained a diſpenſation for that purpoſe.” On the 
27th of September, the ſame year, he gave himthetitle 
of Imperator ; and on the 23d of December, he entered 
Rome in triumph, with Commodus, on account of the 
victories gained over the Germans. 

us, that he remitted all the debts which were due to 
himſelf and the public treaſury during 46 * from 
the time that Hadrian had granted the ſame favour, 
and burnt all the writings relating to thoſe debts. He 
applied himſelf likewiſe to correct many enormities, 


year 179, he left Rome with his ſon Commodus, in 
order to go againſt the Marcomanni, and other barba- 
rous nations; and the year following gained a conſider- 
able victory over them, and would, in all probability, 
have entirely ſubdned them in a ſhort time, had 
he not been taken with an illneſs, which carried him off 
on the 17th of March 180, in the $gth year of his 
age, and 19th of his reign. The whole empire regret- 


eſt regard to his memory: he was ranked amongſt the 
gods, and almoſt every perſon had a ſtatue of him in 
their houſes. His book of Meditations has been much 
admired by the beſt judges. | 2 
ANTONINE's Column. See Col uux. 
 AnToninus's Wall, the name of the third rampart or 
defence that had been built or repaired by the Romans 
m___ the incurſions of the North Britons. It is call- 
by the people in the neighbonrhood, Graham's Dyke ; 
from the notion that one Graham, or Grimus, firſt made 
a breach in it after the retreat of the Romans out of Bri- 
tain, The firſt barrier erected by the Romans was the 


1 | *Sce Agri- chain of forts made by Agricola“ from the frith of 
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Forth to that of Clyde, in the year 81, to protect his 
conqueſts from the inroads of the Caledonians. The 
ſecond was the vallum, or dyke, flung up by Adrian + 
in the year 121. It terminated on the weſtern ſide of 
the kingdom, at Axe/odunum, or Brugh, on the Solway 

_ ſands; and was ſuppoſed to have reached no further 
than Pons Ælii, or Newcaſtle, on the eaſtern. But from 
an inſcription lately diſcovered, it appears to have ex- 
See Seven tended as far as the wall of Severus. f This rampart 
of Adrian's was ſituated much further ſouth than A- 

gricola's chain ; the country to the north having been 
either, according to ſome authors, recovered by the na- 
tive Britous after the departure of Agricola; or, ac» 
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Aantoninus. ty: he would not put to death, nor impriſon, nor even cording to others, voluntarily lighted by Adrian. How. Antoninus 


Dion Caſſius tells 


and introduced ſeveral excellent regulations. In the 


ted the loſs of ſo valuable a prince, and paid the great- 
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ever, this work of Adrian's did not long continue to be 
the extreme boundary of the Roman territories to the 
north in Britain. For Antoninus Pius, the adopted 
ſon and immediate ſueceſſor of Adrian, having, by his 
licatenant Lollius Urbicus, recovered the country once 
conquered by Agricola, commanded another rampart 
to be erected between the friths of Forth and Clyde, in 
the tract where Agricola had formerly built his chain 
of forts. The great number of inſcriptions which have 
been found in or near the ruins of this wall, or rampart 
to the honour of Antoninus Pius, leave us no room to 
doubt its having been built by his direction and com- 
mand. If the fragment of a Roman pillar with an in- 
ſcription, now in the college library of Edinburgh, be- 
longed to this work, as it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have done, it fixes the date of its execution to the third 
conſulſhip of Antoninns, which was A. D. 140, only 
20 years after that of Adrian, of which this ſeems to- 
have been an imitation. This wall or rampart, as ſome 
imagine, reached from Caer-ridden on the frith of 
Forth to Old Kirkpatrick on the Clyde; or, as o- 
thers think, from Kinniel on the eaſt to Dunglaſs on 
the weſt. Theſe different ſuppoſntions hardly make a. 
mile of difference in the length of this work, which, 
from ſeveral actual menſurations, appears to have been 
37 Engliſh or 40 Roman miles. Capitolinns, in his life 
of Antoninus Pius, directly affirms, thatthe wall which 
that emperor built in Britain was of turf. This in the 
main is unqueſtionably true; though it is evident (from 
the veſtiges of it ſtill remaining, which not very many 
years ago were dug up and examined for near a mile 
together) that the foundation was of ſtone, Mr Cam- 
den alſo tells us, from the papers of one Mr Anthony 
Pont, that the principal rampart was faced with ſquare 
ſtone, to prevent the earth from falling into the ditch. 
The chief parts of this work were as follows: 1. A 
broad and deep ditch, whoſe dimenſions cannot now be 
diſcovered with certainty and exactneſs, tho' Mr Pont 
ſays it was 12 feet wide. 2. The principal wall or 
rampart was about 12 feet thick at the foundation, but 
its original height cannot now be determined. This wall- 
was ſituated on the ſouth brink of the ditch. 3. A 
military way on the ſouth ſide of the principal wall, 
well paved, and raiſed a little above the level of the 
ound. This work, as well as that of Adrian, was 
defended by garriſons placed in forts and ſtations along 
the line, of it. The number of theſe forts or ſtations; 
whoſe veſtiges were vifible in Mr Pont's time, were 18, 
ſituated at about the diſtance of two miles from each 
other. In the intervals between the forts, there were 
turrets or watch-towers. But the number of theſe, 


and their diſtance. from each other, cannot now be diſ- 


covered. 

It is not a little ſurpriſmg, that thongh it is now 
more than 1600 years ſince this work was finiſhed, and 
more than 1300 ſinec it was lighted, we can yet diſ- 
cover, from authentic monuments, which are ſtill re- 
maining, by what particular bodies of Roman troops 
almoſt every part of it was executed. This diſcovery 
is made from inſcriptions upon ſtones, which were ori- 
ginally built into the face of the wall, and have been 
found in or near its ruins, and are carefully preſerved. 
The number of ſtones with inſcriptions of this kind now _ 
extant, is 11: of which fx may be ſeen at one- view 

in 
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in the college of Glaſgow, one in the college of Aber- 
deen, one in the college of Edinburgh, one in the cul - 
ieAion of Baron Clerk, one at Cochnoch-houſe, and 
one at Calder-houſe. From theſe inſcriptions it ap- 
pears in general, that this great work was executed by 
the ſecond legion, the vexi:lations of the ſixth legion 
and of the twenticth legion, and one cohort of auxilia- 
rigs, If theſe corps were ali complete, they would 
make in all a body of 7800 men. Some of theſe in- 
ſcriptions have ſuttcred greatly by the injuries of time 
and other accidents; ſo that we cannot diſcover from 


them with abſolute certainty, how many paces of this 


work were executed by each of theſe bodies of troops. 
Ihe ſum of the certain and probable information con- 
tained in theſe inſcriptions, as it is collected by the 
learned and illuſtrious Mr Horiley, ſtands thus: 


Paces. 

The ſecond legion built - - 11,603 
The vexillation of the fixth legion - 7,411 
The vexillation of the twenticth legion - 7,801 
All certain „ - 26,815 


The vexillation of the twentieth legion, the 
monuments certain, and the number probable 3,411 


The fame vexillation, on a plain monument, no 


number viſible, ſuppoſed - - 3,500 

The lixth legion, a monument, hut no num- 
ber, ſuppoſed - - - * 3,000 
Cohors prima Cugernorum - - 3,000 
Total 29,726 


Wall. 


or 39 miles 726 paces, nearly the whole length of the 
It would have been both aſeful and agreeable to 
have known how long time theſe troops were employ - 
ed iu the execution of this great work. But of this we 
bave no information. Neither do we know what par- 
ticular bodies of troops were in garriſon in the ſeveral 


torts and ſtations along the line of this wall, becauſe 
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theſe garriſons were withdrawn before the Notitia Im- 
perii was written. 

Though we cannot diſcover exactly how many years 
this wall of the emperor Antoninus continued to be 
the boundary of the Roman territorics in Britain, yet 
we know with certainty that it was not very long. For 
we are told by an author of undoubted credit, that, 
in the 4 of Commodus, A. D. 180, “ he had 
wars with ſeveral foreign nations, but none ſo danger- 
ous as that of Britain. For the people of the iſland, ha- 


ving paſſed the wall which divided them from the Ro- 


mans, attacked them, and cut them in pieces.“ 
ANTONIO (Nicholas), knight of the order of St 
er and canon of Seville, did great honour to the 
paniſa nation by his Bibliotheque of their writers. He 
was born at Seville in 1617, being the ſon of a gentle- 
man whom king Philip IV. made preſident of the ad- 
miralty eſtabliſhed in that city in 1626. After having 
gone through a conrſe of philoſophy and divinity in his 


own country, he went to ſtudy law at Salamanca; where 


he cloſely attended the lectures of Franciſco Ramos del 
Manzano, afterwards counſellor to the king and pre- 
ceptor to Charles II, Upon his retnrn to Seville, after 


ne had finiſhed his law-ſtudies at Salamanca, he ſhut 
 himfſeif up in the royal monaſtery of Benedictines, 


where he employed himſelf ſeveral years in writing his 


Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, having the uſe of the books of 
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of the faculty of divinity at Salamanca. Ia the yea 


1659, he was ſent to Rome by king Philip IV. in the 
character of agent-general from this prince: he had al- 
ſo particular commillions from the inquiſitian of Spain, 
the viccroys of Naples and Sicily, and the governor of 
Milan, to negociate their afiairs at Rome. The cardi- 
nal of Arragon procured him, from Pope Alcxan- 
der VII. a canonry in the church of Seville, the in- 
come whereof he employed in charity and purchaſing 
of books: bc had above 30,000 volumes in his library. 
By this help, joined to continual labour and indefa- 
tigable application, he was at laſt enabled to finiſh his 
Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, ia four volumes in folio, two 
of which he publilhcd at Rome in the year 1672. The 
work conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the Spa- 
niſh writers who flouriſhed before the 15th century, 
and the other thoſe ſince the end of that century. At- 
ter the publication of theſe two volumes, he was re- 


called to Madrid by king Charles II. to take upon him 


the office of counſcllor to the cruſade ; which he dif. 
charged with great integrity till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1684. He left nothing at his death but his vaſt 
library, which he had brought from Rome to Madrid ; 
and his two brothers and nephews being unable to pu- 
bliſh the remaining volumes of his Bibliotheca, fent 
them to Cardinal d'Aguiſne, who paid the * 
the impreſſion, and committed the care thereof to Mon- 
ſicur Marti, his librarian, who added notes to them in 
the name of the Cardinal. 

AnToNio (St), one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
lying in E. Long. o. 26. N. Lat. 18. 10. It is ſe- 
parated from St Vincent's by a clear navigable chan- 


nel two leagues in breadth. On the north ſide, it has a 
good road for ſhipping, with a collection of freſn wa- 


ter riſing from ſprings, which, however, ſcarcely merits 
the name of a pond, The illand ſtretches from north- 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and is filled with mountains; one of 


which is of ſo extraordinary a height, as to be compa- 


red with the Peak of Teneritie : Its top is conſtantly 
covered with ſnow, and, notwithſtanding the clearneſs 
of the ſky, is generally hid in clonds, Here are pro- 


duced a varrety of fruits; oranges, lemons, palms, me- 


lons, &c. and ſome ſugar-canes. The potatoes and melons 
are particularly excellent, and are much ſought after by 
mariners. But, notwithſtanding all this plenty, the in- 
habitants live in the moſt wretched poverty. They are 
in number about 500, chiefly negroes, under the pro- 
tection of the Portugueſe, whoſe language they ſpeak, 
and imitate their manners. To the north-weſt ſtands a 
village, containing about 20 huts, and at leaſt 50 fa- 
milies, under the direction of a governor, or, as they 
call him, a captain, a prieſt, and a ſchoolmaſter. 


ANTONIO {St), a Dutch fort in Axim, on the 
gold coaſt of A 
projects into the ſea in form of a peninſula ; and is ſo 


rica, It ſtands on a high rock, which 
environed by rocks and dangerous ſhoals, as to be in- 
acceſſible to an enemy but by land, where it is fortified 
by a parapet, draw-bridge, and two batteries of heavy 
canon. Beſides this it has a battery towards the ſea. 
The three batteries conſiſt of 24 canon. Its form is 
triangular ; the building is neat, ſtrong, and commo- 
dions for the extent, that being but fmall, on account 
of the narrowneſs of the rock on which it is built. The 


garriſon is uſually compoſed of 25-white men, and an 


equal number of negrocs, under the command of a ſer- 
| jeant. 
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is capable of making a long defence againſt any num- 
ber of negroes. It is, however, as well as all other forts 
on this coaſt, liable to inconveniences from the heavy 
and continual rains, which damage the walls, and ren- 
der frequent reparations neceſſary, This obliges the 
Dutch always to keep ready a quantity of lime or ce- 
ment made of calcined oyſter-ſhells, of which the coaſt 
produces great numbers.—This ſettlement was firſt 
founded by the Portogneſe during the reign of Ema- 
nual, They fixed at firſt upon a ſmall point; where, 
finding themſelves inſecure, they built the fort whereit 
now Finds: They were driven out by the Datch in 
1642 ; and, upon the concluſion of a peace with the 


States-general, the fort remained by treaty in the hands 


of the Dutch Weſt-India Company, who have kept 
poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, | 
ANTONIUS (Marcus), a famons Roman orator. 


While he filled the office of pretor, Sicily fell to his 


lot, and he cleared the ſeas of the pirates which infeſt- 
ed that coaſt. He was made conſul with A. Poſthumi- 
us Albinus, in the year of Rome 653; when he oppo- 


ſed the turbulent deſigns of Sextus Titus, tribune of 


the people, with great reſolution and ſucceſs. Some 
time after, he was made governor of Cilicia, in quality 
of proconſul ; where he performed fo many great ex- 


ploits, that he obtained the honour of a triumph. We 


cannot omit obſerving, that, in order to improve his 
great talent for eloquence, he became a ſcholar to the 


greaceſt men at Rhodes and Athens, in his way to Ci- 
licia, and when on his return to Rome. Soon after he 


was appointed cenſor ; which office he diſcharged with 
great reputation, having carried his cauſe before the 
people, againſt Marcus Duronius, who had preferred 
an accuſation of bribery againſt him, in revenge for 


Antonias's having eraſed his name out of the liſt of ſe- 


nators, which this wiſe cenfor had done, becauſe Du- 
ronious, when tribune of the people, had abrogated a 
law which reſtrained immoderate expence in feaſts. He 
was one of the greateſt orators ever known at Rome ; 
and it was owing to him, according to the teſtimony of 
Cicero, tliat Rome might boaſt herſelf a rival even to 
Greece itſelf in the art of eloquence. He defended, a- 
mongſt many others, Marcus Aquilius; and moved the 
judges in ſo ſenſible a manner, by the tears he ſhed, 
and the ſcars he ſhowed upon the breaſt of his client, 
that he carried his cauſe. He never would publiſh any 
of his pleadings, that he might not, as he ſaid, be 
proved to ſay in one cauſe, what might be contrary to 
what he ſhould advance in another. He affected to be 
a man of no learning. His modeſty, and many other 
qualifications, rendered him no leſs dear to many per- 
ſons of diſtinction, than his eloquence made him uni- 
verſally admired, He was unfortunately killed dn- 


ring thoſe bloody confuſions raiſed at Rome by Marius 


and Cinna. He was difcovered in the place where he 
hid himſelf, and ſoldiers were ſent to diſpatch him; 
but his manner of addreſſig them had ſuch an effect, 
that none but he who commanded them, and had not 
heard his diſcourſe, had the cruelty to Kill him. His 


head was expoſed before the roſtra, a place which he. 


had adorned with his triumphal ſpoils. This happen- 
ed 90 years before the Chriſtian æra. | 

AxToxrus (Marcus) the triumvir, grandſon to 

Vor. I. * 
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Antonius. jeant. It is maintained at the expence of the Weſt- 
India Company; and, when well ſtored with proviſions, 


We lay the philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle, and the ora- 
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the former, was very handſome in his youth; for which 
reaſon he was greatly beloved 
by carrying him about inall his debaucheries, made him 
contract ſuch heavy debts, that his own father forbad 
him his houſe. Curio, however, was ſo generous as to 
bail him for 250 talents. When the civil war broke 


out, Curio took Cæſar's party, and prevailed with An“ 


tonius to dothe ſame ; for which he was made a tribune 
of the people, and in that office did Cæſar great ſer- 


Antonius, 


Curio a ſenator, who, Antonoma- 


ſia. 
— pretend} 


vice. Cæſar, having made himſelf maſter of Rome, gave 


Antonius the government of Italy: at the battle of 
Pharſalia, Cæſar confide@ ſo much in him, that he gave 
him tlie command of the left wing of his army, whilſt 
he himſelf led the right. After Cæſar was made dic- 
tator, he made Antonius general of the horſe, though 
he had never been prætor; in which command he ex- 
erted his power with the-utmoſt violence, He was made 
conſul, when Cæſar enjoyed that honour for the fifth 
time, the laſt year of that uſurper's life. On Cæſar's 


death he harrangned the populace with great art, and 


raiſed their fury againſt his murderers ; flattering, him- 
ſelf that he ſhould eaſily get into the place which Cæ- 
far had filled : but his haughty behaviour made him 
loſe all the advantages his affected concern for Cæſar 
had gained him. His ill treatment of Octavius, and 
quarrel with him, produced another civil war; which 
ended in an accommodation between him, Octavius, and 
Lepidus, fatal to the peace of Rome. They agreed to 
ſhare the ſupreme power among them; and many of the 
moſt illuſtrious Romans were ſacrificed by proſeription 
to cement this bloody league, which is known by the 
name of the Second Triumvirate. But the triumvirs 
were too ambitious, and hated one another too much, 
to be long united. Antonius went into Aſia to raiſe 
money for his ſoldiers: during his abſence, Fulvia his 


wife quarrelled with Octavius. When Antonius was in 


Aſia, indulging himſelf in all manner of luxury, the fa- 
mous Cleopatra inſpired him with the moſt violent paſ- 
ſion. Hearing of the quarrel between Fulvia and Octa- 
vius, and finding Octavius was become publiely his 
enemy, Antonius entered into a confederacy with Sex- 
tus Pompeius, who was ſtill maſter of Sicily. He then 
went into Italy, in order to fight Octavius; but Fulvia, 


who had been the author and promoter of this war, 


dying, Octavius and Antonius came to an agreement. 
One of the conditions of this ne peace was, that they 
ſhould together attack Pompey, though the former had 
lately made an alliance with him. Antonius then mar- 
ried Octavia, ſiſter to Octavius, as a pledge of their re- 
newed friendſhip; but returned ſoon after to his belo- 
ved Cleopatra, and again lived with her in Alexandria. 


Octavius took hold of this pretence to inveigh againſt 


him, and begin the war again. At laſt they engaged 


in a ſea- fight at Actium, in which Octavius gained a 


complete victory; which was followed by tae deaths 
both of Antonius and Cleopatra. The infatuated An- 
tonius fell upon his own ſword ; and Cleopatra ſtung 
herſelf to death with an aſp, as was ſuppoſed, to avoid 
gracing the victor's triumph at Rome. 
ANTONOMASIA, a form of ſpeech, in which, 
ſor a proper name, is put the name of ſome dignity, 
office, profeſſion, ſcience, or trade; or when a proper 
name is put in the room of an appellative. Thus a 
king is called his najeſiy; a nobleman, his /ord/hjp. 


ter 


Antoſfjian- 
dr 14s, 
Antrim, 
— — 


parated by the river Bann, part of Arma 
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tor for Cicero: Thus a man is called by the name of 
his country, a Cerman, an Italian; and a grave man 
is called a Cats, and a wiſe man a Solomon. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, a ſect of rigid Lutherans, 
who oppoſe the doctrine of Oſiander relating to juſtifi- 
cation, Theſe are otherwiſe denominated Oſiandro- 
naſliges.— The Antofiandrians deny that man is made 
juſt, with that juſtice wherewith God himſelf is juſt ; 
that is, they aſlert, that he is not made eſſentially, but 
only imputatively, juſt ; or, that he is not really made 
juſt, bur only pronounced ſo, | 

ANTRIM, the moſt northerly county of Ireland. 
It is bounded by that of Down on the ſouth-caſt, 
that of Londonderry on the weſt, from which it is of 
on the 
ſouth, St George's channel on the eaſt, and the Deu- 
caledonian ocean on the north. Its greateſt length is 
about 46 miles, its greateſt breadth about 27; and the 
number of acres it contains, plantation-meaſure, are 
computed at 383, 00. Though the country is much 
incumbered with bogs and marſhes, yet it enjoys a 
pretty good air, and is well peopled, chiefly with pro- 


teſtants. Where it is free from bogs the ſoil is fruit- 


ſinated Patric 


ful. It ſends two members for the ſhire, and two for 
each of the following towns, viz. Liſburn, Belfaſt, 
Antrim, and Randalſtown. 

Certain narrow valleys, called ght, beginning here, 
and running a great way along the coaſt, belonged 
formerly to the Biſſets, noblemen of Scotland, who ha- 
ving been obliged to quit that country for having aſſaſ- 
carl of Athol upon a private quarre], 
came hither, and had a great eſtate beſtowed upon them 
by Henry III. of England; of which, in the reign of 
Edward II. a part was forfeited by the rebellion of 
Hugh, then chief of the family, Another tract near 
this, called the Route, belonged anciently to the Mac- 


guillers, but now to the M' Donnels carls of Antrim, 


Upon the coaſt of this country are the promontories 
called by Ptolemy, Robogdium, Vennicinium, and Bo- 
reum, now Fair Foreland, Ramſhead, and St He- 
len s- head. The river alfo, ſtyled by the ſame author 
Vidua, and now Crodagh, runs through this county .— 
Here alſo is the remarkable natural curioſity called the 
GranT's-Cauſeway ; for a particular deſcription of which 
ſce that article. | | | 

ANTRIM, the capital town of the county of An- 
trim, in Ireland, ſeated at the north end of the lake 
Lough-Neagh, about ſix miles from the mouth of the 
bay, having a good road before it, with a pier near 
the place, within which veſſels he dry at low water. 
It was anciently a borough of great conſequence, as 


_ appears from the mayor's being admiral of a conſider- 


able extent of coaſt, as well in Down as in this coun- 


ty ; the corporation enjoying the cuſtoms paid by all 
veſſels within thoſe bounds, the creeks of Bangor and 
Belfaſt only excepted. This grant, however, the crown 
repurchaſed, and therenpon transferred the cuſtom- 
houſe to Belfaſt, to which town it is now much infe- 
rior as well in ſize as in trade, It is, however, ſtill a 


place of note, and ſends two members to the houſe of 


commons. It gives the title of ear/ to the noble family 
of M'Donnell.—At Antrim is a ſeat, with noble de- 
meſnes, and beautiful and highly cultivated lands, of 
the Earl of Maſſarcene.—It is but 2 poor place, 13 
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city 300,000 crowns, 
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miles weſt of Carrickfergus. W. Long. 6. 26. N. Lat. 
54. 45. It ſends two members to parliament. 
ANTRUM, among anatomiſts, a term uſed to de- 
note ſeveral cavities of the body : as the antrum high- 
morianum, or that in the maxillary or jaw bone; an- 
trum pylori, or that at the bottom of the pylorus, &c. 


ANTWERP, a city of the duchy of Brabant, in 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, capital of the marquiſate of 
Antwerp, otherwiſe called the margui/ate of the holy 
Roman empire, ſituated in E. Long, 4. 15. N. Lat. 51. 
12, It lics in a low marſhy ground on the Scheld. 
24 miles from Bruſſels to the north. It is the third 
city in rank in Brabant, Jarge and well built, contain- 


ing 22 ſquares, and above 200 ſtreets, all ſtraight and 
broad, eſpecially that called the Mere, in which fix 


coaches can go abreaſt. Moſt of the houſes are of free- 


Antrum, 


Antwerp, 
—— 


ſtone, and have an air of antiquity, being high, wih 


courts before and gardens behind. At the head of the 


Mere is a crucifix of braſs thirty-three feet nigh, The 


cathedral dedicated tothe 3 Mary, the ſtadt-houſe, 
and the exchange, are magnificent ſtructures : the lat- 
ter is the firſt building of rhat kind in Europe, and 
on its model the exchanges of London and Amſterdam 
are built, Its pillars are all of blue marble, and carved, 
but all in a different manner. The exchange coſt the 
Antwerp, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, was one of the moſt celebrated 
towns that ever exiſted, The Scheld, on which it 
ſtands, "ou 20 feet at low water, and riſing 20 feet 
more at flood, ſhips of the greateſt burden came up to 
the keys, as in the river Thames at London ; but when 
the United Provinces formed themſelves into a free ſtate, 
after having ſhaken off the yoke of Spain, they got the 


entire command of the navigation of the Scheld ; which 


ruined the trade of Antwerp, and transferred it to Am- 
ſterdam. This made the inhabitants turn their heads to 
painting, jewelling, and banking, which they have 
continued to this day with great ſucceſs and reputa- 
tion: for at Antwerp bills of exchange may be nego- 
ciated for any ſam to any part of Europe; and in the 
time of Queen Anne's wars, two brothers of the name 


the other that of the confederates. Belides, here is a 
fine manuſacture of tapeſtry and lace ; and, for the pro- 


moting of trade, an inſurance-company has been erec- 


ted. This city is the ſce of a biſhop, who, as ab- 
bot of St Bernard, is the ſecond prelate in Brabant. 
The biſhopric is of great extent, and the cathedral a 
moſt noble pile, with one of the fineſt ſteeples in the 
world. The emperor Charles V. when he made his 
entry into Antwerp, ſaid it ought to be put in a caſe, 
and ſhowed only once a-year for a rarity, The houſe 
of the hanſe-towns, built when the city was in its 
flouriſhing condition, is a ſtately building, with ma- 
gazines above for dry goods, and cellars below for 
wet, and in the middle ſtory were 300 lodging-rooms 
for merchants ; but now it is turned to a herſe-bar- 
rack. There is a market here called the Friday's mar- 
ket, becauſe it is held every Friday, where all forts of 
honſchold goods, pictures, and jewels, are fold by 
auction. No city in the Netherlands has ſo many and 
ſo fine churches as this, Many of them, particular] 

the cathedral and Jeſuits chnrch, are adorned wit 

paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was a na- 


of De Koning, paid the one the army of France, and 


ANT 
tive of this city; and by Quintin Maſſeys, who is 


id to have been a blackſmith ; but having fallen in 


love with a painter's daughter, and been told by her 
father, when he aſked her of him in marriage, thathe 
would have none but a painter for his ſon-in-law, he 
went to Italy to ſtudy painting, and, in a few years, 
returned ſo eminent in his new profeſſion, that he found 
no difficulty in obtaining the father's conſent. He is 
interred at the entry of the cathedral, where his eſfigy 
is put up, with an inſcription, ſignifying, that conju- 
gal love made an Apelles of a blackſmith. The above- 
mentioned Jeſuits church is extremely magnificent, and 
the chapel of the Virgin, joining to ir, till more fo, 
Among the cloiſters the moſt remarkable are, the 

noble and rich abbey of St Michael, on the banks of 
the Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, and 
in which all ſovereign princes that paſs this way actual- 
ly lodge; and the Engliſh nunnery, of the order of St 
Tereſa, the nuns of which never wear linen, nor eat 
fleſh, andlie upon ſtraw : the grates of the convent are 


ſo diſmal, that it looks like a priſon. As to the forti- 


fications of the city, it is environed with a fine wall, 
planted with rows of trees on each fide, with walks be- 
tween broad enough for two coaches to go abreaſt, 


being alſo defended by a very ſtrong, large, regular ci- 


tadel, in form of a pentagon, erected by the Duke of 
Alva in 1568, which commands the town and the 
neighbouring country. The magiſtracy of this city is 
chan only out of the ſeven patrician families ; and 
conſiſts of two burgomaſters and 18 echevins, beſides 
inferior magiſtrates. Among the privileges granted to 
it by its princes, there is one by which every perſon 
born init is a citizen, though both his father and mo- 
ther were foreigners. 

In 1585, Antwerp underwent a remarkable ſiege by 
the Duke of Parma. It was then the moſt wealthy city 
in the Netherlands, and had long been the object of 
his deſigns; but the diſſicalties attending the enterprize 
obliged him to poſtpone it for a conſiderable time. 
In order to ſucceed, it was neceſſary to cut off the com- 
munication of the city with Holland, Ghent, and all 
places above and below Antwerp on the Scheld. To 
effect this, he laid ſiege to Liſkenſhouk and Tillo, places 
of theutmoſt conſequence to the ſecurity and commerce 
of the city : both were obſtinately defended; and the 
ſiege of the latter was raiſed, after it had been carried on 


for three months: however, the Duke gained ſeveral o- 


ther poſts on tho river, where he built forts, and great- 
1y annoyed the ſhipping and trade of the city. He 
next laid ſiege to Dendermonde, in order to cut off the 
communication with Ghent, in which he ſucceeded by 
the reduction of the town. His next attempt was on 
Vilvorde: this place he took by aſſault, and thereby 
cut off the communication with Bruſſels, Finding, 
however, this method of hemming in the city tedious, 
and ineffectual while an opening to the mouth of the ri- 
ver remained, he formed a deſign of building a bridge 
acroſs the Scheld, the extremities of which were to be 
defended by ſtrong forts and ont-works. He began 
with collecting great quantities of wood at Callo and 
fort St Philip, where he intended the bridge ſhould be 
built; but his project was for ſome time retarded by the 
Antwerpers, who broke down the dykes, overflowed 
the whole country, and carried of his magazines by 
the inundation. Not diſcouraged by this loſs, he ap- 
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plied himſelf diligently to repair it, and with ineredible Antwerp. 
expedition cut a canal from Steken to Callo, by which Anubis. 


he carried off the waters. He then ſct to work upon 
the bridge, and finiſhed it in ſeven months, without 
any interruption from the Zealanders. During the 
building of this bridge, Aldegonde, governor of Ant- 
werp, propoſed to build a fort on Couvenſteyn dyke, 
inorder to ſecure that important poſt, and then break- 
ing down the dyke when the bridge was near finiſhed : 
but he was violently oppoſed by certain citizens, who 
apprehended that their lands and villas would be de- 
ſtroyed by the inundation. This unſeaſonable oppoſi- 
tion, with the negligence of the magiſtrates, who, be- 
cauſe the markets were high, had not laid in a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of corn, occalioned the loſs of the city. 
However, in deſpite of all the Dake of Parma's pre- 
cautions, the Zealanders found means to throw in a 
convoy of corn; but the citizens, ane they would 
not run the riſł of carrying it back again, ſo cheapened 
the price, that theſe bold traders refuſed ever to bring 
their goods again to ſo bad a market. The Antwerp- 
ers, having thus through avarice brought on their ruin, 
began in a ſhort time to ſuffer by famine; they then 
preſſed the Zealanders to attempt ſomething for their 
relief, but it was now too late. While the magiſtrates 
were deliberating on ſome means for deſtroying the 
bridge, which they might have prevented from being 
ever completed, one Ginebelli, a Mantuan engineer, 
offered his ſervices, undertaking at a certain expence to 
blow it into the air. Even in this extremity the ex- 
pence was grudged : but neceſſity at laſt overcame this 
obſtacle ; Ginebelli was furniſhed with two large veſ- 
ſcls, a number of ſmall boats, and every thing neceſ- 
He formed the two large veſſels into fire-ſbips, 
which he ſet adrift with the ſtream, deceiving the enc- 
my by means of falſe fires lighted up in the fleet of 
ſmall boats. The train of one of the fre-ſhips was ex- 
pended before the time expected, and ſhe blew up with a 
terrible exploſion, but with little damage to the bridge. 
The other was more ſucceſsful, carrying off all the out- 
works, ſetting fire to the whole bridge, and burying 
above 500 ſoldiers inthe ruins it made. The fire, how- 
ever, was ſoon extinguiſhed, and the bridge repaired by 
the Duke of Parma, while the Antwerpers were pre- 
vented by avarice from repeating the experiment ; ſo 
that they were ſoon reduced to the greateſt ſtraits, 
and obliged to ſurrender. It is ſaid that the city of 
Amſterdam had obſtructed every meaſure for the relief 
of Antwerp, hoping to profit by its deſtruction. It 
was not donbted but the Proteſtants would forſake it 
2s ſoon as it fell into the hands of an arbitrary Catho- 
lic prince; and this conjecture was ſoon fulfilled by rhe 
removal of many families with their effects to Amſter- 
dam.— After the battle of Ramillies, the city of Ant- 
werp ſurrendered to the Duke of Marlborough. It 
was taken by the French in 1746, but 92 1 to the 
houſe of Auſtria at the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. 
ANUBIS, a ſymbolical deity of the Egyptians, was 
regarded as the faithful companion of Oſiris and of 
Itis. Temples and prieſts were conſecrated to him, 
and his image was borne in all religious cerimonies, 
Cynopolis, the preſent Minich, ſitnated in the lower 
Thebais, was built in honour of Anubis, The temple 
wherein he was worſhipped no longer ſubſiſts. The 
prieſts celebrated his feſtivals there with great pomp, 
O 2 and 
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tation, © Anubis (ſays Strabo) is the city of dogs, 
the captal of the Cynopolitan prefectare. Theſe 
animals are fed there on ſacred aliments, and religion 
has decreed them a worihip.”” An event, however, re- 
lated by Plutarch, brought them into conſiderable diſ- 
credit with the people. Cambyſes having ſlain the god 
Apis, and thrown his body into a field, all animals 
reſpected it except the dogs, which alone cat of his 
fleſh, This impicty diminithed the popular vencration 
for them. 

Cynopolis was not the only city which burned in- 
Mt. on the altars of Anubis. He had chapels in al- 
moſt all the temples. On ſolemnities, his image al- 
ways accompanied thoſe of Iſis and Oſiris. Rome ha- 
ving adopted the ceremonies of Egypt, the emperor 
Commodus, to celebrate the Iſiac feaſts, ſhaved his 
head, and himſelf carried the god Anubis. The ſtatue of 
this god was either of maſſive gold or gilt, as well as the 
_ attributes that accompanied them. Anubis ſignifies gilded. 
The denomination was myſterions; and the Egyptian 
_ prieſts, it would ſeem, had not given it without reaſon. 

The ſignificat ion of this emblematical deity is thus 
explained by Plutarch : * The circle which touches and 
ſcparates the two hemiſpheres, and which is the cauſe 
of this diviſion, receiving the name of h5rizon, is call- 
ed Anubis, He is repreſented under the form of a 
dog, - becauſe that animal watches day and night.” 
Clemens of Alexandria, who was well informed in 
the myſtic theology of the Egyptians, favours this ex- 
plication. The two dogs, fays he, (the two Anubis) 
are the ſymbols of two hemiſpheres which environ the 
: babe”, lobe. 


men, indicate the tropics, which guard the ſun on the 
ſouth and on the els like porters, 

According to the former of theſe interpretations, 
the prieſts, regarding Anubis as the horizon, gilded 
his ſtatue ; to mark, that this circle, receiving the firſt 
rays of the ſun, appears ſparkling with brightneſs on 
his riſing, and that at his ſetting he reflects his laſt 
rays upon the earth. They ſaid in their facred fables, 
that Anubis was the ſon of Oſiris, but illegitimate. 
In fact, he only gives to the carth a borrowed light; 
and cannot be eſteemed, like Horus, as the father 
of the day, or as the legitimate offspring of Oſiris. It 
may be added that the viſible horizon turning with 
the ſun, is his inſeparable companion. 

In the latter of theſe explications, where Anubi 
repreſents the tropics, he is alſo the faithful gnardian 
of Iſis and Oſiris, In fact, the conrſe of the ſun and 
of the moon is contained between the circles whercin 
the ſolſtices are performed. They neither deviate to 
the right nor left. Theſe limits pot vo by the Au- 
thor of nature might therefore, in hieroglyphic lan- 
guage, be repreſented by a divinity with the head of 
a dog, who ſeemed to oppoſe their paſſage on the ſide 
of the two poles The other opinion, notwithſtanding, 
ſcems more natural, and to be more analogous to the 
ideas of the prieſts. 5 

Upon the whole, it is reaſonable to imagine, that 
Anubis at firſt was only a ſymbolical image, invented 
by aſtronomers to give a ſenſible r of their 
diſcoveries; that afterwards, the pcople, accuſtomed 
to ſee it in their temples, which were the depolitarics 
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Anubis. and conſecrated the dog to him as his living repreſen- 


He adds in another place: Others 
pretend that theſe animals, the faithſul guardians of 


ANT: 


of ſcience, adored it as a deity ; and that the prieſis 
faveured their ignorance by connecting it with their 
religion, The worſhip of Anubis introduced, that of 
the dog became his emblem. Almoſt all the gods 
of the Gentiles have originated in this manner, 
ANUS, in anatomy, the lower cxtremity of the 
intcſtinum rectum, or orifice of the fundament. - 
ANVIL, a ſmich's utenſil, ſerving to place the 
work on to be hammered or forged. Ihe face or up- 
permoſt ſurface of the anvil, moſt be very flat, and 
ſmooth, without flaws, and ſo hard that a file will not 
touch it. At one end there is ſometimes a pike, 
bickern, or beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow 
work. The whole is uſually mounted on a firm wooden 
block. Forged anvils are better than thoſe of caſt 
work, and the beſt have the upper part made of ſteel. 
Lockſmiths have a ſmaller kind of anvil called the fake, 
which is moveable, and placed ordinarily on their 
work-bench. Its uſe is for ſetting ſmall cold work 


ſtraight, or to cut or punch on with the cold chiſſel or 


cold punch. 

ANXUR, 1 geog.), a city of the Volſci, in 
Latium; called Tarracina, by the Greeks and Latins ; 
Now Terracina; ſituated on ax eminence (Livy, Ho- 
race, Sil. Italicus). Anxuras, a citizen of Anxur (Li- 
vy). And the epithet Auxurus, a name of Jupiter, wor- 


ſhipped without a beard at Anxur (Virgil). Though 
others read Arurus, or Axyrus, without a razor. E. 


Long. 14. 5. Lat. 41. 18. | 
AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many appel- 
lations of the muſes ; ſo called from Aonia, a part of 
ancient Bœotia. 1 e 
AORASIA, in antiquity, the inviſibility of the 
gods. The word is Greck, ae, and derived from 
4, priv. and epaw, to ſec. 


that they never ſhowed themſelves face to face, but 
were known from their backs as they withdrew, Nep- 
tune aſſumed the form of Calchas to ſpeak to the two 
AJaxes ; but they knew him not till he turned his back 


to leave them, and diſcovered the god by his majeſtic ſtep 


as he went from them. Venus appeared to Æneas in 
the character of a huntreſs : but her ſon knew her not, 
till ſhe departed from him ; her divinity was then be- 
trayed by her radiant head, her flowing robe, and her 
majeſtic pace. 

AORIST, among grammarians, a tenſe peculiar to 
the Greek language, comprehending all the tenſes ; or 


rather, expreſſing an action in an indeterminate man- 


ner, without any regard to paſt, preſent, or future, 
AORISTIA, in the ſceptic philoſophy, denotes that 


ſtate of the mind wherein we neither aſſert nor deny 


any thing poſitively, but only ſpeak of things as ſcem- 
ing or appearing to us in ſuch a manner. The aoriſtia 
is one of the great points or terms of ſcepticiſm, to 
which the philoſophers of that denomination had con- 
tinual recourſe by way of explication, or ſubterfuge. 
Their adverſaries, the Dogmatiſts, charged them with 
dogmatizing, and aflerting the principles and poſitions 
of their ſect to be true , certain. 

AORNUS, a very high rock of India, having its 
name from its extraordinary height, as being above the 
flight of a bird. Its circuit was about 25 miles, its 
height 11 furlongs, and the way leading up to the top 


artificial and narrow. At the bottom, on one fide, ran 
the 


The opinion of the ancients 
with regard to the appearance of the gods to men, was, 
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which was covered with a thick wood; the reſt arable 


Aouſta. land, with a fountain furniſhing abundance of excellent 


water. This rock was taken by Alexander the Great, 
in whoſe time there was a report that Hercules had at- 
tempted it in vain ; however, according to Arrian, this 
report was without foundation. It is probable indeed, 
that it was raiſed after the place was taken, in order 
to magnify Alexander's exploit. While the Macedo- 
nian monarch was preparing all things neceſlary for the 
ſiege, an old man with his two ſons, who had long li- 
ved in a cave near the ſummit, came and offered to ſhow 
him a private way of 3 This being readily 
accepted, Ptolemy, with a conſiderable body of light- 
armed troops, was diſpatched with them, with orders 
in caſe they ſucceeded, to entrench themſelves ſtrongly 
upon the rock, in the wood to which the old man was 
to direct them, before they ventured to attack the In- 
dians. Ptolemy exactly executed his orders; aud gave 
notice, by a lighted torch ſet upon a pole, that he had 
got ſafely up. Upon this, Alexander gave immediate 


orders for a body of troops to attempt the paſſage by 


which the rock was commonly aſcended ; but they were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, He then ſent an Indian 


with letters to Ptolemy, deſiring him, the next time an 


attack was made by the common way, to fall upon the 
enemy behind. But in the mean time, thoſe who de- 
fended the rock attacked Ptolemy with great vigour ; 
but were at laſt repulſed, though with much difficulty : 
but the next day, when Alexander renewed the attack, 


though Ptolemy attacked the Indians in the rear, the 


Macedonians were repulſed on both ſides. At laſt the 
king, percciving that the ſtrength of the Indians lay in 
the ſtraitneſs and declivity of the way by which they 
were attacked, cauſed a great quantity of trees to be 
felled, and with them filled the cavities between the 

lain on which the Indians were encamped and the 


higheſt of his own advanced poſts. The Indians at firſt 


derided his undertaking ; but at length percciving the 
ardour with which the work was carried on, and having 
felt the effects of the miſſile weapons of the Macedonians, 
they ſent 92 to propoſe terms of capitulation. 
Alexander, ſuſpecting ig their deſign was only to a- 
muſe him till they made their eſcape, withdrew his 
guards from the avenues. As ſoon as he knew the 
Indians were deſcended, he, with 700 of Ptolemy's 
light-armed foot, took poſſeſſion of the deſerted rock, 
and then made a ſignal for his forces to fall upon the 
flying Indians. They ſetting up a loud ſhout, ſo ter- 
rified the fugitives, that * o8 of them fell from the 
rocks and precipices, and were daſhed to pieces, while 
ag part of the remainder were cut off in the 
roads. 5 | 
AORTA, in anatomy, the great artery which riſes 
immediately from the left ventricle of the heart, and is 
from thence diſtributed to all parts of the body. It is 
divided into two grand trunks, diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithets a/cending and deſcendiug. See ANATOMY. 


AOUSTA, or Aosr, a town of Italy, in Pied- 
mont, and capital of the duchy of the ſame name, a 
biſhop's ſee, and ſubject to the King of Sardinia, It 


15 remarkable for ſeycral monumenis of the Romans, 
and for the birth of Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


It is ſeated at the foot of the Alps, on the river Doria. 
E. Long. 7. 33. . 45. 38. é N 
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Aornus the river Indus: on the top was a fine, plain, part of 
* 


oppreſſion. 


APA 

 AovsTaA, a territory of Piedmont, with the title of 
a duchy. It is a valley 30 miles in length, and ex- 
tends from the paſs of St. Martin's, near the fron- 
tiers of Yyrce, to St. Bernard, It abounds in paſ- 


tures, and all ſorts of fruits; the capital is of the ſame 
name. 


Aonfta, 
Apalachiam 
— —-— 


* 


AOUTA, the name of the paper-mulberry tree at 


Otaheite, in the Souch Sea, from which a cloth is ma- 
nufactured, that is worn by the principal inhabitants. 
See the article BARk. 1 | 
_ APACHES, a people of New Mexico, in North 
America. They are brave, reſolute, and warlike, fond 
of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny and 
Of this diſpoſition the Spaniards had fa- 
tal experience towards the end of the laſt century, when 
they revolted againſt the Catholic king, maſſacred ſe- 
veral of his officers, and committed the greateſt deva- 
ſtations, Ever ſince they have remained the allies, not 
the ſubjects, of the Spaniards ; and the viceroy of Mexi- 
co-has been obliged to maintain a more formidable 
garriſon, and a greater number of troops. 
APADUSIA, denotes ignorance or unſ{kilfulneſs 
in what relates to learning and the ſciences. Hence al- 
ſoperſons uninſtructed and illiterate are called Apæ deu- 
tz, The term Apædeutæ was particularly uſed among 
the French in the time of Huet; when the men of wit 
at Paris were divded into two factions, one called by 
way of reproach apædeutæ, and the other eruditi. The 


apædeutæ are repreſented by Huet, as perſons who, 


nding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy in order to become tru- 
ly learned, conſpired to decry learning, and turn the 
knowledge of antiquity into ridicule, thus making a 
merit of their own incapacity. The apedeute in effect 


were the men of pleaſure; the eruditi the men of ſtu- 


dy. The apedeute in every thing preferred the mo- 


dern writers to the ancient, to ſuperſede the neceſſity of 


ſtudying the latter. The eruditi derided the moderns, 


and valued themſelves wholly on their acquaintance 


with the ancients. | 


 APAGOGE, in logic. See ABDUCTION. 


Arco, in the Athenian law, the carrying a 


criminal taken in the fact to the magiſtrate. If the 
accuſer was not able to bring him to the magiſtrate, it 
was uſual to take the magiſtrate along with him to the 


houſe where the criminal lay concealed, or defended 
himſelf. 


APAGOGE, in mathematics, is fometimes uſed tode- 


note a progreſs or paſſage from one propoſition to ano- 

ther; when the firſt having been once demonſtrated, is 

afterwards employed in the proving of others. 
APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATION, an indirect 


way of proof, by ſhowing the abſurdity of the con- 


trary. 


APALACHIAN MovunTains, more properly call- 
ed the Allegany Mountains, have their ſouthern be- 
ginning near the bay of Mexico, in the latitude of 30%, 
extending northerly in many broken ridges, running 
nearly parallel to the ſea to Hudſon's river, in the la- 
titude of about 40%. North. A great part of theſe 
mountains is covered with rocks, ſome of which are 
of a ſtupendous height and bulk ; the ſoil between them 
is generally black and ſandy, but in ſome places diffe- 
rently coloured, compoſed of pieces of broken rock and 


ſpar, 


APA [ 


Apames. 2 vt a glittering appearance, which ſcem to be in- 


Paxu. 


ations of minerals and ores if proper ſcarch was 


made for them, Cheſnuts and ſmall oaks are the trees 


*Fagus pu- 
mila. See 


that principally grow on theſe mountains, with ſome 
Chinkapin® and other ſmall ſhrubs. The graſs is thin, 
mixed with vetch and ſmall peaſe ; and in ſome places 
there is very little vegetable appearance. 

The rocks of the Apalachian mountains ſcem to en- 


groſs one-half of the ſurface. They are moſtly of a 
_ grey colour : ſome are of a -grained marble 
like alabaſter ; others, of a metallic luſtre: ſome pieces 


are in the form of ſlate, and brittle; others in lumps, 
and hard: and ſome appear with ſpangles, or covered 
over with innumerable ſmall ſhining ſpecks, like ſilver. 
Theſe frequently appear at the roots of trees when 
blown down. The different ſpars are found moſt on 
the higheſt and ſteepeſt parts of the hills, where there 
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ed by Sclencus, and joined by a bridge, from which Apanage. 


the latter takes its name (Pliny, Iſidor, Characenus). 
6. Another Apamea, near Fama, allo in Syria, below 
the confluence of the Orontes and Marſyas ; a ſtrong 
city, and ſituated in a peninſula, formed by the Oron- 
tes and a lake. It was here {fays Strabo) that the 
Sclencidz had eſtabliſhed the ſchool and nurſery of 
their cavalry.” The foil of the neighbonrhood, abound- 
ing in paſturage, fed no leſs than thirty thouſand mares, 
three hundred ſtalions, and five hundred clephants ; in- 
ſtead of which the marſhes of Famia at preſent ſcaree- 
ly afford a few buffaloes and ſheep. To the veteran 
{diers of Alexander, who here repoſed after their 
victories, have ſucceeded wretched peaſants, who live 
in perpetnal dread of the oppreſſions of the Turks and 
the inroads of the Arabs. | 254 
Apamea was allo the ancient name of Pella, in the 


15 little 5 raſs and few trees; but the greateſt part of Decapolis. 


the ſoil cen the rocks is generally a dark ſandy- 
coloured kind of mould, and ſhallow ; yet fertile, and 
productive of good corn, which encourages the Talli- 


pooſes, a clan of the Cherokee Indians, to ſettle among 


them in latitude 349” and they are the ny Indian 
vation that has a conſtant reſidence on theſe moun- 
tains, | 4 
 APAMEA, or Arania, the name of ſeveral an- 
cient cities. | | | 
1. One of Bithynia, formerly called Myrlea, from 


Myrlus, general of the Colophonians : deſtroyed by 


Philip, father of Perſeus ; and given to his ally Pruſius, 
who rebuilt it, and called it Apamea, from the name 
of his queen Apama (Strabo). Stephanus ſays, that 
Nicomedus Epiphanes, ſon of Pruſius, called it after 
his mother; and that it had its ancient name from 
Myrlea, an Amazon. The Romans led a colony thi- 


ther (Strabo) ; called Colonea Apamena (Pliny, Ap- 


pian), The pentilitious name is Apamæus, and Apa- 
menus (Trajan in a letter to Pliny). 

2. Another Apamea, called Cibctos, of Phrygia, at 
ſome diſtance from the Meander (Apathodzmon) ; but 
by a coin of Tiberius on the Meander. The name is 
from Apame, mother of Antiochus Soter, the foun- 
der, and the daughter of Artabazus (Strabo). The 


riſe, or atleaſt the increaſe, of Apamea, was owing to 
the ruins of Celenæ. The inhabitants were called A. 


pamienſis, and, though inland, were worſhippers of 
Neptune. The reaſon, it has been conjectured, was, 
that they had ſuffered often from earthquakes, of 
which he was ſuppoſed the author. Mithridites gave 
an hundred talents towards the reſtoration of the city , 


which, itis faid, had likewiſe been overthrown in the 


time of Alexander, Their tribute money was remit- 
ted to them for five years on the ſame account un- 
der the Emperor Tiberius. The ſubterraneous paſſage 
of the Lycus and the other ſtreams ſhowed that 2 
ground had many cavities; and theſe, it has been ſur- 
miſed, rendered the region very liable to be ſhaken. 

3. A third, on the confines of Parthia and Media, 
ſurnamed Raphane (Strabo, Pliny). 

4. A fourth, Apamea, a town in Meſene, an ifland in 


the Tigris (Pliny, Ammian) ; where a branch of the 
Euphrates, called the Royal river, falls into the Tigris 


(Ptolemy). 
5. A filth in Meſopotamia, on the other ſide the 
Euphrates, oppoſite to Zeugma on this ſide, both found- 


APANAGE, or APPENNAGE, in the French cuſ- 
toms, lands aſſigned by a ſovereign for the ſabliſtence 
of his younger ſons, which revert to the crown upon 
the failure of male iſſue in that branch to which the 
lands are granted. 


APANOMIA, a town of Santorin, an iſland in the 


Mediterranean ſea, called in this part, by ſome, the Sea 
of Candia: it has a ſpacious harbour, in the form of a 
If-moon ; but the bottom is ſo deep, that ſhips can- 
not anchor there, E. Long. 25. 59. N. Lat. 36. 18. 
APANTHROPY, in medicine, denotes a love of 
ſolitude, and averſion for the company of mankind. 
Apanthropy is by ſome reckoned among the ſymptoms, 
by others among the ſpecies or degrees, of meJancholy ; 
wy alſo paſſes Ne an Ill indication in leucophlegmatic 
caſes. | | 
APARINE, in botany, a ſynonime of the utricu- 
laria and ſeveral other plants. 1 
APARITHMESIS, in rhetoric, denotes the an- 
ſwer to the protaſis or propoſitiorf itſelf, Thus, if the 
protaſis be, Appellandi tempus nom erat, —the aparith- 
meſis is, At tecum anno plus vi xi. 


APARTISMENUS, in the ancient poetry, an ap- 


pellation given to a verſe, which comprehended an en- 
tire ſenſe or ſentence in itſelf. This is ſometimes alſo 
written, appartemenus, i. c. ſuſpended, as not needing 
any following verſe. | 

APATHY, among the ancient pbiloſophers, im- 
plied an utter privation of paſſion, and an inſenſibility 


b 
Apatoria, 


of pain. The word is compounded of à priv. and 


, affection. The Stoics affected an entire apathy : 
they conſidered it as the higheſt wiſdom to enjoy a per- 
fect calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, incapable of 
being ruffled by either pleaſure or pain. In che firſt 
ages of the church, the Chriſtians adopted the term 


apathy to expreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns; 


a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as the goſpel preſcribes. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ex- 
ceedingly in vogue ; thinking hereby to draw the phi- 
loſophers to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a ſub- 
lime pitch of virtue. Quietiſm is only apathy diſguiſed 
under the appearance of devotion. | 


APATURIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt cele- 


brated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. The 
word is uſually derived from «rar, fraud. It is ſaid to 
have been inſtituted in memory of a fraudulent victory 
obtained by Melanthus, King of Athens, over ON. 
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calls it feſtum deceptionis, the feaſt of deceit.” 


— e 


king of Bocetia, 
upon, to 
to the 


[ 


in a ſingle combat, which they agreed 


Other authors give a different etymology of this 
feaſt : They tell us, that the young Athenians were 
not admitted into the tribes on the third day of the 
apaturia, till their fathers had firſt ſworn, that they 
were their own children; and that, till that time, they 
were ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, to be without fathers, 
«r2706 ; Whence the feaſt, ſay they, took its name. 
Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the re- 
lations and friends met on this occaſion, and joined 
with the fathers of the young people who were to be 
received into the tribes; and that from this aſſembly 
the feaſt took its name: that in arervpI/a, the a, far 
from being a privative, being here a conjunctive, ſigni- 
fies the ſame thing with ous, together. This feaſt laſted 
four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the ſame tribe made 
merry together; and this they called %. The ſe- 
cond day, which they called ewappuore, they facrificed to 
Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, which they call- 
ed xuprwr1;, ſach of their young men and maids as 
were of age were admitted into their tribes. The 
fourth day they called g ,. 7 | 

APAULIA, in antiquity, the third day of a mar- 
riage ſolemnity. It was thus called, becauſe the bride, 
returning to her father's houſe,did erav>x: 41094: rv v, 
lodge apart from the bridegroom. Some will have the 
apaulia to have been the ſecond day of the marriage, 
viz. that whereon the chief ceremony was performed ; 
thus called by way of contradiſtinction from the firſt day, 
which was called rpcavaia. On the day called avrauna 
(wheneyer that was), the bride preſented her bride- 
groom with a garment called an 

APE, in zoology, the general Engliſh name of a 
very numerous race of animals, the natural hiſtory of 
which is given at large under the article StMIa : com- 


| N 44 properly ſo called, or ſuch as want 
lo 


tails; an nkeys and Baboons, or ſuch as have 


_ rails, the former long, and the other hort, ones. See 


_ : 
_—_ . with ſharp and upright ears, large eyes, and with both 
| 45 p. 130. 


SIMIA. : | 
Sea-Apk, a name given by Steller to a marine ani- 

mal which he ſaw on the coaſt of America, and is thus 

deſcribed“ . The head appeared like that of a dog, 


lips bearded ; the body round and conoid ; the thickeſt 
part near the head: the tail forked ; the upper lobe 
the longeſt: the body covered with thick hair, grey on 
the back, reddiſh on the belly. It ſeemed deſtitute of 
feet. It was extremely wanton, and played a multi- 
tude. of monkey-tricks. It ſometimes ſwam on one 
ſide, ſomerimes on the other ſide of the ſhip, and gazed 
at it with great admiration. It made ſo near an ap- 
proach to the veſſel, as almoſt to be touched with a 
pole; but if any body moved, it inſtantly retired. It 
would often ſtand cre& for a conſiderable ſpace, with 
one-third of its body above water; then dart beneath 
the ſhip, and appear on the other ſide ; and repeat the 
ſame thirty times together, It would frequently ariſe 


up, and catch it in its mouth, playing with it number- 
leſs fantaſtic tricks, 


APELYTES, Chriſtian heretics in the ſecond cen- 


3 4 


t an end to a debate between them relating 
rontiers of their countries. Hence Budæus 


with a ſea-plant, not unlike the bottle-gourd, toſs it 


tary, who affirmed that Chriſt received a body from 


APA 


the four elements, which at his death he rendered back Apella, 
to the world, and ſo aſcended into heaven without a Apelles. 


body, OE ny | | 

- APELLA, among phyſicians, a name given to 
thoſe whoſe prepuce is either wanting or ſhrunk, ſo 
that it can no longer cover the glans. Many authors. 
have ſuppoſed this ſenſe of the word Apella warrant- 
ed from the paſſage in Horace, credat Judæus Apella, 
non ego. But, according to Salmaſius and others, A. 
pella is the proper name of a certain Jew, and not an 
adjective ſignifying circumciſed. | 

APELLIS, one of the moſt celebrated painters of 
antiquity, He was born in the iſle of Cos, and flou- 
riſhed in the time of Alexander the Great, with whom 
he was in high fayour. He executed a picture of this 
prince, holding a thunderbolt in his hand: a piece, 
tinithed with ſo much ſkill and dexterity, that it uſed 
to be ſaid there were two Alexanders; one invincible, 
the ſon of Philip; the other inimitable, the produc- 
tion of Apelles. Alexander gave him a remarkable 
proof of his regard: for when he employed Apelles 
to draw Campaſpe, one of his miſtreſſes, having found 
that he had conceived an affection for her, he reſigned 
her to him; and it was from her that Apelles is ſaid to 
have drawn his Venus Anadyomene. 

One of Apelles's chief excellencies was his making 
his pictures ſo exactly reſemble the perſons repreſented; 
inſomuch that the phyſiognomiſts are ſaid to have been 
able to form a judgment of the perſons deſtiny as 
readily from his portraits as if they had ſeen the origi- 
nals. But what is called grace was the characteriſtic 
of this artiſt. His pencil was ſo famous for drawing 


fine lines, that Protogenes diſcovered by a ſingle line 
that Apelles had been at his honſe. Protogenes lived 


at Rhodes: Apelles ſailed thither, and went to his 
houſe with great eagerneſs, to ſee the works of an ar- 
tiſt who. was known to him only by name. Protoge- 
nes was gone from home : but an old woman was left 
watching a large piece of canvas, which was fitted in 
a frame for painting. She told Apelles that Protoge- 
nes was gone out ; and aſked him his name, that the 
might inform her maſter who had inquired for him.- 
« Tell him (ſays Apelles) he was enquired for by 
this perſon ;”—at the ſame time taking up a pen- 
cil, he drew on the canvaſs a line of great delicacy. 
When Protogenes returned, the old woman acquainted: 
him with what had happened. That artiſt, upon con- 
templating the ſine ſtroke of the line, immediately 
pronounced that Apelles had been there; for ſo finiſſi- 
ed a work could be produced by no other perſon, Pro- 
togenes, however, himſelf drew a finer line of another 
colour ; and, as he was going away, ordered the old 

woman to ſhow that line to Apelles if he came again; 

and to ſay, "This is the perſon for whom you are en- 
quiring.” Apelles returned, and ſaw the line: he 
would not for ſhame be overcome; and therefore, in a 
colour different from either of the former, he drew 
ſome lines ſo exquiſitely delicate, that it was mterly 

impoſſible for finer ſtrokes to be made. Protogenes 
now confeſſed the ſuperiority of Apelles, flew to the 

harbour in ſearch of him, and reſolved to leave the can- 

er das the lines on it for the aſtoniſhment of future 
artiſts. 5 

Apelles ſnowed great liberality of mind towards Pro- 
toge nes. With ideas enlarged by education and litera- 
ture, 


APE [ 


noble competitors ; on the contrary, he was the firſt 
who made the works of Protogenes to be valued as 
they deſerved among the Rhodians. He acknowledged 
that Protogenes was in ſome reſpects ſuperior to him- 
ſcif ; but that in ene particular himſclf excelled, viz. 
in knowing when to take his hand from the Picture; 


an art which Protogenes had not yet learned, and 


therefore over-worked his pieces. Apelles equally 
diſapproved of too claborate . e or too haſty 
negligence, in execution. A ſtudied work of Proto- 
genes he eſteemed leſs on the one account; and on the 
other, when a ſilly painter once brought him a pic- 
ture, and ſaid, This I painted in 2a hurry,” —he re- 
plied, “ Though you had not told me fo, I perceive it 
was painted in haſte : but I wonder you could not exc- 
cute more ſuch pieces in the ſame time. | 


There arc two ſtories related of Apelles, which ſhow 
him to be at once an artiſt of modeſty in amending 


even trifling improprieties, when pointed out to him 
by competent judges ; and yet of ſelf-confidence ſuffi- 
cient to make him know the perfection and value of his 
own paintings. It was cuſtomary with Apelles to ex- 
poſe to public view the works which he had finiſhed, 


and to hide himſelf behind the picture, in order to hear 


the remarks paſſcy on it by perſons who chanced to 
view it, He once overheard himſelf blamed by a ſhoe- 
maker for a fault in the ſlippers of ſome picture : he 
corrected the fault which the man had noticed: but 
on the day following the ſhoemaker began to animad- 
vert on the leg ; npon which Apelles with ſome an- 

er looked out from behind the canvaſs, aud bade him 
| to his own province,“ Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.“ 


It is well known that Alexander forbade any one beſides 


Apelles to paint his portrait. We are not, however, 
to conclude from this, that Alexander was a more 
{kilful judge of rwe; than he was of poetry. Like 
Auguſtus, he cheriſhed the ſine arts more from vanity 
than taſte, A remarkable proof is given of this prince's 
inability to diſcern merit, and of the painter's freedom 
in expreſſiug the mortification he felt, when a work of 
his was not ſufficiently commended. * Alexander 
(ſays lian, lib. ii. c. 3. Var, Hiſt.) having viewed the 
picture of himſelf which was at Epheſus, did not praiſe 
it as it deſerved. But when a horſe was brought in, 
and neighed at ſecing the figure of a horſe in the pic- 
ture, as though it had been a real horſe; O fing! (ſaid 


Apelles) this horſe ſeems to be by far a better judge of 


” 


painting than you.” It happened more than once that 
the horſes drawn by him were miſtaken for real ones, 
by living horſcs which ſaw and neighed at the pictures. 
In his finiſhing a drawing of this animal, a remarkable 
circumſtance is related of him. He had painted a horſe 
returning from battle, and had ſucceeded to his wiſhes 
in deſcribing every other mark that could indicate a 


mettleſome ſteed, impatient of reſtraint ; there was 


wanting nothing but a foam of a bloody hue iſſuing 
from the mouth. He again and again endeavoured to 
expreſs this, but his attempts were unſucceſsful. At 
laſt, with vexation, he threw againſt the reins of the 
horſe a ſponge which had in it many colours; a mixture 
of which coming out of the ſponge, and tinging the 
reins, produced the very effect deſired by the painter. 

The works of Apelles were all admired ; but the 
moſt celebrated were the picture of Alexander in the 


112 1 
Apelles. ture, he was incapable of harbouring little jealouſics of 


APE 


ging from the ſez. Alexander was drawn with-thun- 


er in his Hand; and ſuch relief was produced by the Aurel, 


chiaroſcuro in this piece, that the fingers ſcemed to 
ſhoot forward, and the thander-bolt to be out of the 
picture. His Venns Aradvepmy was eſteemed the moſt 
exquiſite figure which the pencil could create : it is 
therefore extolled by the Roman poets Propertins and 
Ovid; and the poet of Sidon, Antipater, has left us 
the following Greek epigram on it : 
Tor eyaduuy ties a0 paTitte aprt $a atrra; 
Kurpir, Amro pey boy opa ypagudes, 
Ne xi ovppaplare Jiat;ry on vdari nate 
Ex HC veregwy aqpoy ano TAOdpwl, 
Auras vor peu om Abuain Ts xa: Hen 
. Oux #71 06; {0p as tis iu eroprba,”” 
„ Anib. iv. 12. 
Graceful as from her natal ſea ſhe ſprings, 
Venus, the labour of Apelles, view: 
With preſſing hand her humid locks ſhe wrings, 
While from her treſſes drips the frothy dew : 
Ev'n 2 and Minerva now declare, 
No longer we contend whoſe form's moſt fair.“ 
APENE, in antiquity, a kind of chariot where- 
in the images of the gods were carried in proceſ- 
ſion on certain days, attended with a ſolemn pomp, 
ſongs, hymns, dancing, &c. It was very rich, made 
ſometimes of ivory, or of ſilver itſelf, and yariouſly de- 
corated. 45 7 
APPENNINUS, now the Appennine; a mountain, or 
ridge of mountains, running through the middle of Italy, 
from north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt for 700 miles, in the 
form of a creſcent, ew; ; beginning at the Alps in 
Liguria, or the Rivierra di Genoa ; and terminating 
at the ſtrait of Meſſana, or at Reggio, and the pro- 
montory Leucopetra ; and ſeparating, as by a back or 
ridge, the Adriatic from. the Tuſcan ſea, (Pliny, Stra- 
bo, Ptelemy, Polybius, Vitravias). This mountain, 
though high, 1s greatly ſhort of the height of the 
Alps. Its name is Celtic, ſignifying a high mountain, 


APENRADE, a town of Denmark, in the duchy 
Iph in the 


of Sleſwick, ſeated at tlie bottom of a 
Baltic ſea, between Flenſbourg and Hadaſchleben. It 
is 25 miles north from Sleſwick. E. Long. 9. 28, 
N. Lat. 55. 4. | 1 N 
APENZEL, a town of Switzerland, in the canton 
of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Chuz, E. Long. 
9. 1. N. Lat. 47. 31. The canton itſelf, which was 
allied to the others in 1513, conſiſts only of three or 
four valleys; having the town and abbey of St Gall on 
the north; the county of Toggenburg on the weſt; 
the lordſhip of Sax in the canton of Zurich, and that 
of Gambs in the canton of Shweiz, on the ſouth; 
and the Rheinthall, or Rhine- valley, on the eaſt, Its 
greateſt length is about 30 miles, and its breadth about 
20. It yields good paſturage, and conſequently is not 
deſtitute of cattle, milk, butter, or cheeſe. Conſide- 
rable quantities alſo of wheat, rye, barley, oats beans, 
peaſe, flax, and wine, are produced in it; beſides a 
great deal of fruit, wood, and turf ; with mineral wa- 
ters, and warm baths. There are many mountains in 


the canton, the higheſt of which it that called the Ho- 


heſantis, or the Hohe-Meſiner, which commands a pro- 
ſpect of a prodigious extent. There are alſo ſeveral 
lakes and rivers, The inhabitants, who are partly Pro- 


teſtants; 


temple of Diana at Epheſus, and that of Venus emer- Apene 
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Apepſia, teſtants, and partly Roman-catholis, ſubſiſt chiefly 
i by their manufaQures of linen, crape, fuſtian, and 
Apex. thread, or by bleaching, and the ſale of their cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the twen- 
ty-three pariſhes in the canton, four are Popiſh, and 
nineteen proteſtant. Before the Reformation, the in- 
habitants were ſubje& to the abbot of St. Gall; but 
they then ſhook his yoke, and united themſelves 
with the other cantons: after that, however, there were 
violent animoſities between the Papiſts and Proteſtants, 
the former continually perſecuting the latter, till at 
laſt, in 1587, by the mediation of the other cantons, 
the two parties came to an accommodation, by which 
certain diſtricts were aſſigned to cach party, whereas 
before they lived promiſcuouſly together ; and though 
theſe two diviſions now conſtitute but one canton, yet 
each ſorms a diſtin community or free ſtate, ſending 
its particular repreſentatives to the diets of the con- 
federacy, and having its ſeparate councils and officers. 
In ſpirituals the Papiſts are ſubje& to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, but the Proteſtants to their own conſiſtory. 
The militia of the former does not exceed 3000, where- 
as thoſe of the latter amount to 10,000. 

APEPSIA, (from « neg. and wwwrw, to digeſt.) 
Indigeſtion. 

Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indi- 
ee An over: diſtenſion of the ſtomach may in 
ome meaſure injure its proper tone; and long faſting, 
by inducing a bad quality in the juices ſecerned into the 
ſtomach, renders it feeble, and generates wind. Hard 
drinking, and any of the cauſes of an anorexy, alſo 
injure digeſtion, | 
The columbo root is ſaid to be particularly uſeful 
when the ſtomach is languid, the appetite defective, 
digeſtion with difficulty carried on, or when a nauſea 
win flatulency attends. It is preſcribed in ſubſtance 
with any grateful aromatic, or infuſed in Madeira wine, 
now and then interpoling gentle doſes of the tincture 
of rhubarb, 

A mixture of muſtard-ſeed with the columbo root is 
of admirable nility in complaints of this kind; par- 
ticularly waere acidity and flatulence prevail much in 
the prime vie, 

APER, in Zoology, a ſynonime of the ſus ſcrofa. 
Sec Sus. | 

APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch medicines as facilitate the circula- 
tion of the humours by removing obſtruttions.—The 
live aperient roots of the ſhops are ſmallage, fennel, 
aſparagus, parſicy, and bntcher's broom. 
APERTURE, the opening of any thing, or a hole or 
cleft in any continuous ſubjcct. 

APERTURE, in geometry, the ſpace between two 
right lines which meet in a point and form an angle. 
APERTURE, in optics, a round hole in a turned bit 
of wood or plate of tin, placed within the fide of a 
tele ſeope or microſcope, near to the object-glaſs, by 
neans of which more rays are admitted, and a more 
«iſtin&t appearance of the object is obtained. 
APERTURES, or Afertions, in architecture, are uſed 
% ſignify doors, windows, chimnies, &c. 

PET ALOSE, or APETALOUS, among botaniſts, 
*7 appellation given to ſuch plants as have no flower- 
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AX 

APEX, in antiquity, the creſt of a helmet, but Apex 
more eſpecially a kind of cap worn by the flamens, l 

Ar Ex, among grammarians, denotes the mark of a Aphelium. 
long ſyllable, falſely called a 10g accent. B 

APHACA, (anc. geog.) the name of a place in 
Syria, ſituated between Heliopolis and Byblus, near 
Lebanon ; infamous for a temple of Venus, called 
woos near which was a lake, round which fire 
uſually burſt forth, and its waters were ſo heavy, that 
bodies floated on them. The temple was deſtroyed by 
Conſtantine, as being a ſchool of incontinence, (Eu- 
ſebius). The name is of Syriac origin, ſignifying em- 
braces. | 

APHARESIS, in grammar, a figure by which a 
letter or ſyllable is cut off from the beginning of a word. 
Thus ciconio, by aphæreſis, is written 80744 ; contem- 
nere, temnere; omittere, mittere, &c, 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called 
APOCOPE. 

APHE#REsSIs, in medicine, denotes a neceſlary ta- 
king away or removal of ſomething that is noxious — 

In ſurgery, it ſignifies an operation whereby ſomething 
ſuperfluous is taken away. 

APHANES: a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the tetrandia claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 35th order, Senti- 
coſæ. The eſſential characters are theſe :. The calyx is 
divided into eight parts; there is no corolla; the ſeeds 
are two, and naked. There is only one ſpecies, the 
arvenſis or penſley-piert, a native of Britain. It 1s 
extremely common in corn- fields. The ſtalks riſe five 
or ſix together; they are three inches long, round, 
hairy, and procumbent: the leaves ſtand very thick 


upon them, and are roundiſh, but divided, as it were, 
into three parts, and thoſe deeply ſerrated at their 


edges. The flower comes out in a double ſeries, ar- 
ranged all along the branches, and are of a greeniſh 
white, and the whole plant is of a greyiſh or whitith- 
green colour, 5 | | 

APHASIA, (from «, and q»y. © I ſpeak,”) in the 
ſceptic philoſophy, denotes a ſtate of doubt, wherein 
a perſon not knowing what to determine on, it is beſt 
for him to be ſilent. In this ſenſe, Aphaſia ſtands op- 
poſed to phaſis, under which are included both aſſer- 
don and negation. 

APHEK, the name of ſeveral cities mentioned in 
ſcripture. 1. Aphck in the tribe of Judah, where the 
Philiſtines encamped, when the ark was brought from 
Shiloh, which was taken by them in battle, r Sam. iv. 
T, 2. &c. It is thought to be the ſame with Aphe- 
kah mentioned in Joſh. xv. 53. 2. Aphek in the val- 
ley of Jezreel, where the Philiſtines encamped while 
Saul and his army were near Jezreel, upon the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, &c. 3. APHEK a city 
belonging to the tribe of Aſher, near the country of 
the Sidonians ; (Toſh. xix. 30, and xiii. 4.) 4. Aphek 
a city of Syria, one of the principal in Benhadad's 
Lingdom, near which the battle was fought between 
Ahab and Benhadad, wherein the Syrians were worſt- 
ed; and whereof, as they retreated with precipitation 
into the city, the walls fell upon them, and cruſhed 
in pieces 27,009, (1 Kings xx. 26, et ſeq.) This city 
lay between Heliopolis and Biblos, 

APHELIUM, or ArnELILOR, in aſtronomy, is that 


point in any planet's orbit, in which it is fartheſt di- 


P ſtant 
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Aphicm, ſlam from the ſun, being that end of the greater axis 


#* pts, 


of the clliptical orbit of the planet moſt remote from 
the focus where the ſun is. 

APHIOM KAkKAanHlss Art, a town of Natolia, in A- 
ſiatic Turkey ; it is named Aßhiam, becauſe it produces 
a great deal of opium, called aphiom by the Turks. 
L. Long. 32.18. J Lat. 38. 35. 

APHIS, in zoology, the PUCERON, VINE-FRETTER, 
or PLANT-LOUSE; a genus of infects belonging to the 
order of inſecta hemiptera. The roſtrum or beak of 
the aphis is inflected; the antennæ or feelers are long- 
er than the thorax; the wings are four, and erect, or 
they are wanting ; the feet are of che ambulatory 
kind; and the belly often ends in two horns, from 
which is cjected that moſt delicate juice called ZHoney- 
dew, Hoxtr-Dew. | 

Linngus cenumerates 33 ſpecies of the aphis, all of 
them inhabitants of particular plants, from which their 


trivial names are taken; as, aphis ribis, ulmi, roſe, 


c.: Aud he adds, that there ſeem to be a greater va- 
riety of plants producing aphides than there are dif- 
ferent ſorts of this inſect. But ſome late obſervers have 
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very ſtrange ſuſpicion, imparted by Mr Trembley to Mr 
Bonnet, engaged him anew in a ſeries of ſtil] more 
painful experiments than the foregoing. In a letter 
which that celebrated obſerver wrote to him from the 
Hague, the 27th January, 1741, he thus expreſſes him- 
ſclt: © I formed ſince the month of November, the 
delign of rearing ſeveral generations of ſolitary puce- 
rous, in order to ſee if they would all equally bring 
forth young. In caſes ſo remote from uſual circum- 
ſtances, it is allowed to try all ſorts of means; and 1 
argued with myſelf, Who knows, that but one copu- 
lation might ſerve for ſeveral generations? This © who 
knows,” to be ſure, was next io avouching nothing: 
but as it came from Mr. Trembley, it was ſufficient to 
perſuade Mr Bonnet that he had not gone far enough 
in his inveſtigation, If the fecundity of aphides was 
owing to the ſecret copulation ſuggeſted by Mr Trem- 
bley ; this copulation ſerved at leaſt five or more ſucceſ- 
ſive generations, Mr Bonnet therefore reared to the 
amount of the tenth generation of ſolitary aphides, 


and had the patience to keep an account of the days 
and hours of the birth of cach generation. In ſhort,+- 
it was diſcovered, That they are really diſtinguiſhed by 


been able to diſtinguiſh more than double the above 
number of ſpecics; and it is probable that many more 


remain ſtill to be added, as many of the ſame kind of 
plants are found to ſupport two or three yu different 
torts of aphides. Thus the plum-tree has two ſorts 


very diſtinct from each other: one of a ycllowiſh green, 


With a round ſhort body; the other of a bluiſh green, 
as it were enamelled with white, and the ſhape more 
oblong. On the pgooſe-berry buſh and currant the ſame 
aphides may be found; but cach of theſe is inhabited 


by two very different ſpecics: one being of a duſky 


green, with a ſhort plump body; the other of a paler 
green, the body more taper, and tranſverſcly wrink- 
led. The roſe-tree, again, ſupports not leſs than three 
diſtinct ſpecies: the largeſt is of a deep green, having 
long legs of a browniſh caſt, with the joints of a very 
dark brown, as are alſo the horns and antennæ; a ſc- 


cond ſort is of a paler green, has much ſhorter legs, 


and a more flat body; the third fort is of a pale red, 
its body traſverſely wrinkled, and is moſt frequently 
on the ſweet-briar, | 

The extraordinary nature of theſe inſets have for 
ſome time paſt juſtly excited the wonder and atten- 
tion of naturaliſts, They were long ranked among 
the animals which had been claſſed with the true an- 
drogynes ſpoken of by Mr Breynius : for having never 
been catched copulating, it was haſtily Bande. . that 
they multiplied without copulation. This, however, 
was but a doubt, or at beſt a mere ſurmiſe: but this 
ſurmiſc was belicved and adopted by Mr Reaumur ; and 


though he ſupported it by ſome obſervations peculiar to 
himſelf, the queſtion remained {till undecided, till Mr 


Bonnet ſeemed to have cleared it up in the affirmative, 
by taking and ſhutting up a young aphis at the inſtant 
of its birth, in the moſt perfect ſolitude, which yet 
brought forth in his fight 95 young ones. The 
ſame experiment being made on one of the individuals 
of this family, that had been tried with its chief, the 
new hermit ſoon multiplied like its parent; and one of 
this third generation, in like manner brought up in ſo- 
litude, proved no leſs fruitful than the former. Re- 
peared experiments, in this reſpect, as far as the fifth or 
Axth generation, all uniformly preſenting the obſer- 
ver with fecund virgius, were communicated to the 


ſexes: That there are males and females among them, 
whoſe amours are the leaſt equivocal of any in the 
world: that the males are produced only in the tenth 

encration, and are but few in number: that theſe, 

n arriving at their full growth, copulate with the 
females : that the virtue of this copulation ſerves for 
ten generations: that all theſe generations, except 
the firſt (from the fecundated eggs), are produced 
viviparous ; and all the individuals are females, except 
thoſe of the laſt generations, among whom, as we have 
already obſcrved, ſome males make their appearance, 
to lay the foundations of a freſh ſcries, —Thele circum- 
ſtances have been confirmed by other naturaliſts, In 
particular, we have a curious and accurate detail of 
them by Dr Richardſon of Rippon, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, Vol. xi. art. 22. an extract of which 
we ſhall here inſert, in order io give the reader as full 
an inſight into the nature of theſe ſingular inſects, as 
can be done by a mere detail of facts in themſelves ut- 
terly unaccountable. | 

The great varicty of ſpecies which occur in the: 
inſects now under confideration, may make an inquiry 
into their particular nature ſcem not a little perplexed; 
having them, however, ſcilſully reduced under their pro- 
per genus, the difficulty is by this means conſiderably 
diminiſhed. All the inſets comprehended under any 
diſtinct genus, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to partake 
of one general nature; and, by diligently examining 
any of the particular ſpecies, may thence gain ſome 
inlight into the nature of all the reſt. With this view 
I haye choſen, out of the various ſorts of aphides, the 
largeſt of thoſe found on the roſe-tree ; not only as its. 
ſize makes it the more con{picuous, but as there arc 
few others of ſo long a duration. This ſort, appearing 
early in the ſpring, continues late in the autumn; 
while ſeveral are limited to a much ſhorter term, in 
conformity to the different trees and plants from whence 
they drew their nouriſhment, 

I. If at the beginning of February the weather 
happens to be ſo warm as to make the buds of the 
roſe-tree ſwell and appear green; ſmall aphides are 
frequently to be found upon them, not larger than the 


young: 


Aphis. 


the vent of the parent. 
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young ones in ſummer when firſt produced. But there 
being no old ones to be found at this time of the year, 
which in ſammer I had obſerved to be viviparous, I 
was formerly not a little perplexed by ſach appearan- 
ces, and almoſt induced to give credit to the old doc- 
trine of equivocal generation, That the ſame kind of 
animal ſhould at one time of the year be viviparens, 
and at anether time oviparous, was an opinion I could 
then by no nicans entertain. This, however, frequent 
obſervation has at laſt convinced me to be fact; having 
found thoſe aphides which appear early in the ſpring, 
to proceed from {mall black oval eggs which were de- 


poſited on the laſt year's ſhoots in autumn: though, 


when it happens that the inſects make too early an 
appearance, I have obſerved the preateſt part to ſuffer 
from the ſharp weather that uſually ſucceeds, by which 


means the roſe-trees are ſome years in a manner freed. 


from them. | | 
% Thoſe which withſtand the ſeverity of the weather 


| ſeldom come to their full growth before the month of 


April; at which time they uſually begin to breed, af- 


ter twice caſting off their exuviz or outward covering. 
It appears then that they are all femalcs, which pro- 


duce cach of them a very numerous progeny, and that 
without having intercourſe with any male infect. As 
I obſerved before, they are viviparous; and what is 
equally uncommon, the young ones all come into the 
world backwards. When they firſt come from the pa- 
rent, they are enveloped by a thin membrane, having 
in this ſituation the appearance of an oval egg; which, 
I apprehend, muſt have induced Reaumur to ſuſpect 
that the eggs diſcovered by Bonnet were nothing more 
than mere abortions, Theſe egg-like appearances ad- 


here by one extremity to the mother; while the young 


ones contained in them extend the other ; by that 


means gradually drawing the ruptured membrane over 


the head and body to the hind feet. During this ope- 
ration, and for ſome time after, by means of ſome- 
thing glutinous, the fore part of the head adheres to 
Being thus ſuſpended in the 
air, it ſoon frees itſelf from the membrane in which it 
was confined, and, after its limbs are a little ſtrengthen- 
£d, is ſet down on ſome tender ſhoot, and then left to 
provide for itſelf, | 

2. © In the ſpring months, there appear on the roſe- 


trees but two generations of aphides, including thoſe 


which immediately proceed from the laſt year's eggs ; 
the warmth of the ſummer adds ſo much to their ferti- 


lity, that no leſs than five generations ſucceed one ano- 


ther in the interval. One is produced in May, which 
caſts off its covering ; while the months of June and 
July each ſupply two more, which caſt off their cover- 
ings three or four times, according to the different 
warmth of the ſeaſon. This frequent change of the 
outward covering is the more extraordinary, as it is 
the ofteneſt repeated when the inſects come the ſooneſt 
to their growth; which I have ſometimes obſerved to 
happen in ten days, where warmth and plenty of nou- 
riſhment have mutually conſpired. From which conſi- 
derations I am thouroghly convinced that theſe various 
coverings are not connate with the inſect ; but that 
they are, like the ſcarf-ſkin, ſucceſſively produced, 

« Early in the month of June, ſome of the third 
generation which were produced about the middle of 
May, after caſting off their laſt covering, diſcover four 


„ 


erect wings, much longer than their bodies: and the Aphie. 
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ſame is obſervable in all the ſucceeding generations, 
which are produced during the ſummer months; with- 
out, however, diſtinguiſhing any diverſity of ſex, as 
is uſual in ſeveral other kinds of inſects. For ſome 
time before the aphides come to their full growth, it is 
eaſy to diſcover which of them will have wings, by a 
remarkable fullneſs of the breaſt,, which, in the others, 
is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the body. When 
the laſt covering is rejected, the wings, which were be- 
fore folded up in a very narrow compaſs, gradually ex- 
tend themſelves in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, till their 
dimenſions were at laſt very conſiderable. But theſe 
winged ones have the peculiarity, that the number of 
them docs not ſeem ſo much to depend on their origi- 
nal ſtructure, as on the quantity er quality of the nou- 
riſhment with which they are ſupplied : it being fre- 
3 obſerved, that thoſe on a ſucculent ſhoot have 
ew or none with wings among them, while others of 
the ſame generation, on a leſs tender branch, are moſt 
of them winged as if only the firſt rudiments of wings 
were compoſed in the former, while nature thoughr 
proper to expand them in the latter, that they might 
be more at liberty to ſupply their wants. 

The increaſe of theſe inſects in the ſummer-time 
is ſo very great, that, by wounding and exhanſting the 
tender ſhoots, they would frequently ſuppreſs all vege- 
tation, had they not many enemies which reſtrain them, 


To enumerate the variety of other infects that in their 


worm and fly ſtate are conſtantly deſtroying them, 


would exceed the bounds of the preſent deſign : there 


is one, however, ſo ſingular in the manner of executing 
its purpoſe, that I cannot paſs by it without ſome fur- 
ther notice. This is a very {mall black ichneumon 
fly, with a ſlender body and very long antennæ, which 


darts its pointed tail into the bodtes of the aphides, at 


the ſame time depoſiting an egg in each. This egg 
produces a worm, which feeds upon the containing in- 
ſect till it attains its full growth; when it is uſual- 
ly changed to that kind of fly from whence it came. 
In this, however, it is ſometimes prevented by ano- 
ther ſort of ſmall black fly, which wounds this worm 
throngh its pear-like habitation ; and by laying one 


of its eggs therein, inſtead of the former fly, produces 


its own likeneſs, I muſt, however, further obſerve, 
notwithſtanding theſe inſets have many enemies, they 
are not without friends ; if we may conſider thoſe as 
ſuch who were very officious in their attendance, for the 
good things they expect to reap thereby. The ant 
and the bee are both of this kind, collecting the ho- 
ney in which the aphides abound; but with this dif- 
ference, that the ants are conſtant viſitors, the bee only 
when flowers are ſcarce, To which let me alſo add, 
that the ants will ſuck in the delicious nectar while 
the aphides are in the act of diſcharging it from the 
anus; but the bees only collect it from the leaves on 
which this honey-dew has fallen. 

3. © In the autumn I find three more generations 
of aphides to be produced ; two of which make their 
appearance in the month of Auguſt, and the third 


uſually appear before the middle of September. As 


the two firſt differ in no reſpect from thoſe which we 
meet with in ſummer, it would be waſting time to 
dwell any longer upon them; but the third, differing 


greatly from all the reſt, demands our giving it a more 
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prodigions fruitſulneſs of thoſe inſects; ſo that althongh Aphlaſtun 
cach puncture be flight, yet the number of them is fo | : 
great, ſo reiterated, that it is no longer 2 wonder the U rodita. 
leaves ſhould be disfigured. Lovers of gardening and 

plants are extremely anxious to free and cleanſe their 

trees from this vermin ; but their care often proves 
unavailing, the inſcct is fo fruitful that it ſoon produ- 

ces a frei colony, The beſt and ſureſt method of ex- 

tirpating it, is to put on the trees infeſted with them 

ſome larvae of the plant-louſe lion, or aphidivorons 

flies“; for thoſe voracious larvæ deſtroy every day a See Curie 
great number of the inſets, and that with ſo much nella, 7ch- 
the more facility, as the latter remain quict and mo- nemon, He- 
tionleſs in the neighbourhood of theſe dangerous ene- u, 
mies, who range over heaps of plant-lice, which they "© 
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Aphis, fcrious attention. Though all the aphides which have 
hitherto appeared were ſcmales, in this tenth genera- 
tion are found ſeveral male inſects; not that they are by 
any means ſo numerous as the females, being only pro- 
duced by a ſmall number of the former generation. 
To which I moſt further add, that I have obſerved 
thoſe which produce males, previouſly to have produced 

2 number of females; which in all reſpects reſembling 
thoſe already deſcribed, I hall decline taking into any 
ſurther conſideration, 

„ The females have at firſt altogether the ſame ap- 
pearance with thoſe of the former generations ; but 
in a ſew days their colour changes from a green to a 
yellow, which is gradually converted into an orange 
colour before they come to their full growth. They 
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differ likewiſc in another reſpect, at leaſt from thoſe 
which occur in the ſummer, that all thoſe yellow fe- 
males are without wings. The male inſects are, how- 
cver, Itill more remarkable, their outward appearance 
readily diſtingaiſhing them from the females of this and 
of all other generations. When firſt produced, they 
are not of a green colour like the reſt, but of a red- 
diſh brown; and have afterwards, when they begin 
to thicken about the breaſt, a dark line along the mid- 
dle of the back. . Theſe male inſects come to their full 
growth in about three weeks time, and then caſt off 
their laſt covering; the whole inſcct being, after this 
operation, of a bright yellow colour, the wings only 
excepted, But after this they ſoon change to a darker 
yellow, and in a ſew hours to a very dark brown; it 
we except the body, which is ſomething lighter co- 
loured, and has a reddiſh caſt. They are all of the 
winged ſort ; and the wings, which are white at firſt, 
ſoon become tranſparent, and at length appearlike very 
linc black guaze. | 

The males no ſooner come to maturity than they 
copulate with the females; in which act they are rea- 
dily diſcovered, as they remain in conjunction for a 
conſiderable time, and are not eaſily diſturbed. The 
commerce between them continues the whole month of 
Ottober, and may be obſerved at all times of the day, 


though I have found it moſt frequent about noon ; e- 


ſpecially when the weather is moderately warm, and 
the ſun overcaſt. The females, in a day or two after 


tucir intercourſe with the males, I have obſerved to 


lay their eggs; which they uſually do near the buds, 
when they arc left to their own choice, Where there 
are a number crowded together, they of courſe inter- 
fere with each other; in which caſe they will frequent- 
ly depoſite their eggs on other parts of the branches, 
or even on the ſpines with which they are beſet.” 

Theſe inſects are found in great numbers not only 
on the ſtems and leaves, but even upon roots of many 
trees and plants. Thoſe trees that are moſt loaded 
with the inſects, as already obſerved, ſuffer greatly from 
them. The plant: lice thruſt their ſharp-pointed roſtrum 
into the ſubſtance of the leaf to draw out their ſuſte- 
nance, which warps the ſtem and leaves, and occaſions 
m the latter cavities underneath, and ſwellings above ; 
nay, even in ſome, a kind of hollow gall filled with in- 
ſects, as is often ſeen on clm-leaves. 

It appears aſtonithing that the ſlight puncture of ſo 
fmall an animal ſhould ſo greatly disfigure a plant: 
but it muſt be remembercd, that plant-lice always live 


in numerous aſſociations, Which increaſe viſibly by the 


gradually waſte and diminiſh. 

APHLASTUM, in the ancient navigation, a 
wooden ornament, ſhaped like a plume of feathers, 
faſtened on the gooſe's or ſwan's neck uſed by the an- 
cient Greeks in the heads of their ſhips. The aphla- 
ſtum had much the ſame office and effect in a ſhip that 
the creſt had on the helmet. It ſeems alſo to have had 
this further uſe, viz. by the waving of a party-coloured 
ribband faſtened to it, to indicate from what quarter 
the wind blew. 25 

APHONIA, among phyſicians, ſignifics a ſuppreſ- 
ſion or total loſs of voice. It is never a primary diſ- 
eaſe ; but a conſequence of many different diſorders. 
The cure is to be effected by removing the diſorder 
from whence the aphonia proceeds. 

APHORISM, a maxim or principle of a ſcience ; 


or a ſentence which comprehends a great deal in a fe 


words. The word comes from «<«p1&w, I ſeparate ; 
q. d. a choice or ſelect ſentence, The term is chiefly 
aſed in medicine and law. We ſay, the aphoriſms of 


Hippocrates, of Sanctorius, of Bocrhaave, &c. apho- 
rilms of the civil law, &c. | 


APHRAC TI, in the ancient military art, denotes 


open veſſels, without decks or hatches, furniſhed only 
at head and ſtern, with croſs planks, whereon the men 
ſtood to fight. CE: 
APHRODISIA, in antiquity, feſtivals kept in ho- 
nour of Venus, the moſt remarkable of which was that 
celebrated by the Cyprians. At this ſolemnity ſeveral 
myſterious rites were practiſed: all who were initated 
to them offered a piece of money to Venus as an har- 


lot, and received as a token of the goddeſs's favour a 
meaſure of ſalt, and a 9aazec; the former, becauſe ſalt 


is a concretion of ſea-water, to which Venus was 
thought to owe her birth ; the latter, becauſe ſhe was 
the goddeſs of wantonneſs, 

APHRODISIACS, among phyſicians, medicines 
which increaſe the quantity of ſemen, and create an in- 
clination to venery. 


APHRODITA, in zoology, an inſect of the order 


of vermes molluſca. The body of the aphrodita is 
oval, with many ſmall tentacula or protuberances on 
each ſide, which ſerve as ſo many fect: The mouth is 
cylindrical at one end of the body, and capable of 
being retracted, with two briſtly tentacula. There are 
ſour ſpegies of this inſe& ; viz. 1. The aculeata, by 
ſome cane the ſea-mouſe, with 32 tentacula or feet, 
an inhabitant of the Europcan ſeas, and often found 
in the belly of the cod-fiſh. It feeds upon ſhell-tiſh, 
See Plate XVII. fig. 4. 2. The ſcabra, of anoblong ſhape, 


fcabrong 


Apion. ſtone, an inch long. 


Aphrodite ſcabrous on the back, with 20 tentacula. 
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It inhabits 
It is ſometimes taken off Brighthelm- 
3. The ſquamata, with 24 feet, 
and ſcaly on the back. The mouth is wrapt up in an 
aperture, and the tail is terminated by a few very ſhort 
briſtles. Ir inhabits the Enropean ocean, 4. The 
imbricata, is very like the former, only its ſcales are 
more glabrous. It inhabits the northern ocean. 
APHRODITE, in mythology, a name of Venus, 
derived from aq9pec, froth ; becauſe, according to the 
poets, Venus is ſuppoſed to have been produced from 
the froth or foam of the ſea. | 
APHRONITRE, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by the ancients to a particular kind of natrum. 
APHTHZA, in medicine, ſmall, round, and ſuper- 
ficial ulcers ariling in the mouth, Sce MEepicixe- 
Index. 
APHTHARTODOCETAX, a ſect ſworn encmies 
of the council of Chalcedon. The word is derived 
from «98a ©., incorruptible, and dest, imagine ; and 


the Belgic ſea. 


. was given them, becauſe they imagined the body. of 
| Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible and impaſſible, and not 


capable of death. They aroſe among the Eutychians, 
and made their firſt appearance in the year 535. 
APHYLLANTHES, LEAF#LESS FLOWER, OY BLUE 
MONTPELLIER PINK : A genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the hexandria clals of plants; and in 
the natural methed ranking under the 5th order, Te- 
trapetaloide. In character it differs not from the 
Fuxcus or ruſh, but in having a calyx of ſix petals, 
whereas the juncus has no calyx. There 1s only one 
ſpecies, the Monſpelienſes, a native of France, The 
root conſiſts of a number of lender, hard, woody, long 
and contorted fibres: the radical leaves are very nume- 
rous, two inches long, extremely narrow, and wither 
very quickly. The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, without a 
Joint or knot, naked, and tolerably firm ; at its top 
ſtands a ſingle and very beautiful blue flower, ariſing 
from a kind of compound imbricated cup. | 
* APIARY, a place where bees are kept. 
article BEE. | 
APIASTER, in ornithology, the trivial name of 
a ſpecies of the merops. Sec MERoPs. | 
APICES, in botany, the ſame with ANTHER®. 
APICIUS. There were at Rome three of that 
name, famous for their gluttony : the ſecond is the molt 
celebrated of the three, He lived under Tiberius, 
ſpent immenſe ſums on his belly, and invented divers 
ſorts of cakes which bore his name. He kept as it 
were a ſchool of gluttony at Rome. After having 


See the 


ſpent two millions and a half in entertainments, finding 


himſelf very much in debt, he examined into the ſtate 
of his affairs; and ſeeing that he had but 250,000 li- 
vers remaining, he poiſoned himſelf, ont of apprehenſion 
of ſtarving with ſuch a ſum. He had proſtituted him- 
ſelf when very young to Sejanus. 26 1A 
APINA, or Apinz, a town of Apulia, built by 
Diomedes, as was alſo Tricæ, (Pliny). Apine and 
Trice is a very proverbial ſaying for things trifling and 
of no value, (Martial); and Apinarii was the appella- 
tion for triflers or buffoons, (Trebellius Pollio.) 
APION, a famous grammarian, born in Egypt, 
was a profeſſor at Rome in the reign of Tiberius. He 
had all the arrogance of a mere pedant, and amuſed 
himſelf with difficult and inſignificant inquiries. One 
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of his principal works was his Antiquities of E- Apis. 
| Of 


kept, is ſituated near the temple of Vulcan. 


API 


pt. 

APIS, in mythology, a divinity worfhipped by the 
ancient Egyptians at Memphis, It was an ox, having 
certain exterior marks ; in which animal the ſoul or 
the great Oſiris was ſappoſed to ſubſiſt. This animal 
had the preference to all others, as being the ſymbol of 
agriculture, the improvement of which that prince had 
ſo much at heart, | 

According to ſeveral learned writers on the Egyp- 
tian religion, Apis was only a ſymbolical deicy, “ A- 
mongſt the animals conſecrated to ancient rites (ſays 
Ammianus Marcellinus), Mnevis and Apis are the moſt 
celebrated: the firſt is an emblem of the ſun, tlie ſe- 
cond of the moon.“ Prophyry tells us, that Apis bore 
the characteriſtic ſigns of the two ſtars; and Macro- 
bius, who confirms this opinion, adds, that he was 
equally conſecrated to them both. V 

This bull, become the object of public adoration, it 
may be ſuppoſed, could not be born like other animals; 


accordingly the prieſts publiſhed that his origin was 


celeſtial. © An Apis 1s ſeldom born, ſays Pomponius 
Mela. He 1s not produced by the ordinary laws of 
generation, The Egyptians {ay he owes his birth to 
celeſtial fire,” Plutarch explains this paſſage : © The 
prieſts pretend that the moon diffuſes a generative in- 
fluence, and as ſoon as a cow who takes the bull is 
ſtruck by it, ſhe conceive an Apis. Accordingly we 
diſcover in him the ſigns of that ſtar.” 

Such were the fables induſtriouſly ſpread by thoſe 
who preſided over the divine inſtitutions. The vulzer, 
to whom this emblematical deity preſaged abundance, 
received them eagerly, and implicitly believed them. 
Pliny has deſcribed the characters which diſtinguiſhed 
this ſacred bull : © A white ſpot, reſembling a creſ- 
cent, on the right ſide, and a lump under the tongue, 
were the diſtinguiſhing marks of Apis.” When a cow, 
therefore, which was thought to be ſtruck with the 
rays of the moon, — a calf, the ſacred guides 


went to examine it, and if they found it conformable 


to this deſcription, they announced to the people the 


birth of Apis, and fecundity. 


* Immediately (ſays Mlian), they built a temple to 
the new god, facing the riſing ſun, according to the 
precepts of Mercury, where they nouriſhed him with 
milk for four months. This term expired, the prieſts 


repaired in pomp to his habitation, and ſaluted him by 


the name of Apis. They then placed him in a veſſel 
magnificently decorated, covered with rich tapeſtry, 
and reſplendent with gold, and conducted him to Nilo- 


polis, ſinging hymns, and burning perfumes. There- 


they kept him for forty days. During this ſpace of 
time, women alone had permiſſion to ſee him, and ſa- 
luted him in a particular manner. After the inaugu- 


ration of the god in this city, he was conveyed to 


Memphis with the ſame retinue, followed by an innu- 
merable quantity of boats, ſumptuouſly decked out. 
There they completed the ceremonies of his inaugura- 
tion, and he became ſacred to all the world. Apis was 
ſuperbly lodged, and the place where he lay was my- 
ſtically called the bed. Strabo having viſited his pa- 
lace, thus deſcribes it:“ The edifice where Apis is 
He is fed 
in a ſacred apartment, before which is a large court. 
The honſe in which they keep the cow that * 

, 
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Apis. him, occupies one of its ſides, 
tisfy the curioſity of ſtrangers, they make him go 


Sometimes, to ſa- 


out into this court, 
through a window ; but the prieſts produce him allo 
to public view.” Once a year (ſays Solinus) they 
Frm a heifer to him, and the ſame day they kill 

er. 

A bull, born in ſo marvellous a manner, muſt be 

ſſeſſed of ſupernatural knowledge. Accordingly the 
pricſts publiſhed, that he predicted future events by 
geſtures, by motions, and other ways, which they con- 

rued according to their fancy. „ Apis (fays Pliny) 
has two temples called Beds, which ſerve as an augury 
for the people. When they come to conſult him, if 
he enters into 2 particular one, it is a favourable pre- 
ſage, and fatal if he paſſes into the other, He gives 
anſwers to individnals by taking food from their hands. 
He refuſed that offered him by Germanicus, who died 
ſoon after.“ It would be unjuſt to conclude, that this 
reſpectable writer gave credit to ſuch arguries. He 
rclates the opinion of the Egyptians, and contents 
himſelf with citing facts without offering his judg- 
ment. | | 
Such was the inſtallation of Apis. His anniverſary 
was always celebrated for ſeven days. The people al- 
ſembled to offer ſacrifices to him, and what is extraor- 
dinary oxcn were immolated on the occaſion. This 
ſolemnity did not paſs without prodigies. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who has collected the teſtimonies of the 
ancients, relates them in theſe words: During the 
ſcven days in which the prieſts of Memphis celebrate 
the birth of Apis, the crocodiles forget their natural 
ferocity, become gentle, and do no harm to any 
body.“ 

This bull, however, ſo honoured, muſt not exceed 
a myſterious term fixed for his life.“ Apis (ſays 


Pliny) cannot live beyond a certain number of years. 


When he has attained that period, they drown him in 
the fountain of the prieſts; for it 4s not permitted, 
adds Ammianus Marcellinus, to let him prolong his 
life beyond the period preſcribed for him by the ſacred 
| books.” When this event happened, he was embalm- 
ed, and privately let down into the ſubterraneous pla- 
ces deſtined for that purpoſe. In this circumſtance, 
the prieſts announced that Apis had diſappeared ; but 
when he dicd a natural 3 before this period ar- 
rived, they proclaimed his death, and ſolemnly convey- 
ed his body to the temple of Scrapis. | 

« At Memphis was an ancient temple of Scrapis, 
which ſtrangers were forbidden to approach, and where 
the prieſts themſclves only entered when Apis was in- 
tcrred, It was then (ſays Plutarch) that they open- 
ed the gates called Lethes and Cocythe (of oblivion and 
Jamentation), which made a harſh and piercing ſound.” 

Ammianus Marcellinus, and Solinus, paint with great 
energy the general deſpair of the Egyptians, who with 
crics and lamentations demanded another Apis from 
heaven. 

According to Plutarch, the term preſcribed for the 
life of Apis was 25 years; which number marked a 
period of the ſun and of the moon, and the bull was 
conſecrated to thoſe two bodies. Syncellius, in his 
Chronography, when he comes down to the 32d Pha- 
raoh, called Aſath, ſays, © Before Aſeth, the ſolar year 
conliſted of 360 days. This prince added five to com- 
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One may ſee him at all times 


rition. 
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plete its coarſe, In his reign a calf was placed amongſt Apis, | 
And in the Bibliotheca 


the gods, and named Apis. 
of Fabricius we have the following paſſage : © It was 
cuſtomary to inaugarate the kings of Egypt at Mem- 
phis, in the temple of Apis. They were here firſt 
initiated in the myſteries, and were religiouſly inveſt- 
ed; after which, they were permitted to bear the yoke 
of God, through a town io a place called the Sanctuary, 
the entrance of which was prohibited to the profane. 
There they will be obliged to ſwear that they would nei- 
ther inſert months nor days in the year, and that it 
ſhould remain compoſed of 365 days, as had been eſta- 
bliſhed by the ancients.” From theſe facts Mr Sava- 
ry, in his letters on Egypt, infers, that Apis was the 
tutelary divinity of the new form given to the ſolar 
year, and of the cycle of 25 years, diſcovered at the 
ſame time. This dcity, beſides, had a marked rela- 
tion of the ſwelling of the Nile, as is teſtified by a great 
number of hiſtorians. The new moon which followed 
the ſummer ſolſtice, was the æra of this phenomenon, 
on which the eyes of every body were fixed : And 
Pliny ſpeaks as follows on this ſubje& : “ Apis had on 
his right ſide a white mark, repreſenting the creſcent : 
this mark (continues Ælian) indicated the commence- 
ment of the inundation.“ If Apis poſſeſſed the cha- 
racteriſtic ſigns which proved his divine origin, he 
promiſed fertility and abundance of the fruits of the 
earth. It ſeems demonſtrated therefore, Mr Savary 
adds, that this ſacred bull, the guardian of the ſolar ' 
year of 365 days, was alſo regarded as the genius who 
preſided over the overflowing of the river. Theprieſts, 
by fixing the courſe of his life to 25 years, and by ma- 
king the inſtallation of a new Apis, concur with the 
renewal of the period above mentioned, had probably 
perceived, as the reſult of long metcorological obſerya- 
tions, that this revolution always brought about abun- 
dant ſeaſons, Nothing was better calculated to pro- 
cure a favourable reception of this emblematical deity 
from the people, ſince his birth was a preſage to them 
of a happy inundation, and of all the treaſures of teem- 
ing nature. | 

The ſolemnity of his inauguration was called Appa- 
That which was renewed every year towards 
the 12th or 13th of the month Payn, which correc- 
ſponds with the 17th or 18th of June, was called 2% 
lirth of Apis. It was a time of rejoicing, which Alian 
deſcribes in the following manner: What feſtivals! 
what ſacrifices take place in Egypt at the commence- 
ment of the inundation ! It is then that all the people 
celebrate the birth of Apis. It would be tedious to 
deſcribe the dances, the rejoicings, the ſhews, the ban- 
quets, to which the Egyptians abandon themſelves on 
this occaſion, and impoſlible to expreſs the intoxica- 
tion of joy wnich breaks forth in all the towns of the 
kingdom.“ | 
Theſe obſervations Mr Savary thinks further con- 
firmed by the name of this reſpectable bull; Api, in 
the Egyptian tongue, ſignifying number, meaſure, 
This epithet perfectly charactarizes an animal eſtabliſh- 
ed as the guardian of the ſolar ycar, the type of the 
cycle of 25 years, and the preſage of a favourable in- 
undation. | 
Monſicur Huet, Biſhop of Avranche, has endea- 
voured to prove that Apis was a ſymbolical image of 
the Patriarch Joſeph, and has ſupported his opinion 
9 with 
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with all his erudition. Dr Bryant apprehends that the 
name of Apis was an Egyptian term for a father; that 
it referred to the Patriarch Noah; and that the creſ- 
cent which was uſually marked on the ſide of the ani- 
mal, was a repreſentation of the ark. | 

APIS, or BEE, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of inſecta hymenoptera. The 
mouth is furniſhed with two jaws, and a proboſcis in- 
folded in a double ſheath ; the wings are four in num- 
ber, the two foremoſt covering thoſe behind when at 
reſt : in the anus or tail of the females and working 
bees there is a hidden ſting, 

Theſe inſects are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies, 
each of which has its peculiar genius, talents, manners, 
and diſpoſition, Variety prevails in the order of their 
architecture, and in the nature of their materials. 
Some live in ſociety, and ſhare the toils; ſuch are the 
common bee and the drone. Others dwell and work 
in ſolitude, building the cradles of their families; as 
the leaf-cutter bee does with the roſe-tree leaf; the up- 
holſterer with the gaudy tapeſtry of the corn-roſc ; the 
maſon-bee with a plaſter, the wood-piercer with ſaw- 
duſt. All are employed in their little hermitage, with 
the care of providing for the wants of their poſterity. 
—The ſpecies enumerated by Linnzus are no fewer 


than 55; of which the following are the moſt remark- 


able: | 

1. The floriſomnis, or black bee with a cylindrical 
incurvated belly, having two tooth-like protuberances 
at the anus, and a kind of prickles on the hind-legs. 
This bee ſleeps in flowers, 2. The dentata, or ſhining 
green bee, with black wings, and a kind of teeth on 
the kind thighs. The tongue of this bee is almoſt as 
long as its body. 3. The variegata: the breaſt and 
belly are variegated with white and black ſpots; the 
legs are of an iron colour. 
This ſpecies ſleeps in the geraneum phazum, or ſpotted 
erane's-bill. 4. The roſtrata is diſtinguiſhed by the 
upper lip Deng inflected and of a conical ſhape, and 
by the belly be 

build their neſts in high ſandy grounds, and there 1s 
but one young in each neſt. 5. The ferrnginea, or 
ſmooth black bee, with the feelers, mouth, belly, and 
feet, of an iron colour. This is a ſmall bee, and ſup- 
poſed to be of an intermediate kind between the bee 
and waſp. It is a native of Europe. 6. The carioſa 
is a yellowiſh hairy bee ; and the feet and front are of 
a bright yellow colour. It builds in the rotten trees 
of Europe. 7. The braſilianorum, or pale-red, hairy 
bee, with the baſis of the thighs black. This is a very 
large bee, every where covered with a teſtaccous ſkin. 
It is a native of America, 8. The lapidaria, or red 
hairy bee, with a yellow anus, builds in holes of rocks. 


9. The terreſtris is black and hairy, with a white belt 


round the breaſt, and a white anus: it builds its neſt 
very deep in the earth. 10. The violacea is a red bee, 
and very hairy, with bluiſh wings. It is a native of 
Europe. The violacea is ſaid to perforate trees, and 
hollow them out in a longitudinal direction; they be- 
gin to build their cells at the bottom of theſe holes, 
and depoſit an egg in cach cell, which is compoſed of 
the farina of plants and honey or a kind of gluten. 
11. The muſcorum, or yellow hairy bee with a white 


belly, builds in moſſy grounds. The ſkill diſplayed by 


theſe builders. is admirable, In order to enjoy the 
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It is a native of Europe. 


ing inveſted with bluiſh belts. They 
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pleaſure of ſeeing their operations, let a neſt be taken 
to pieces, and the moſs conveyed to a diſtance. The 


bees will be ſeen to form themſelves-into a chain, from 
their neſt to the place where the moſs has been laid. 


Apis. 


The foremoſt lays hold of ſome with her teeth, clears 


it bit by bir with her feet (which circumſtance has alſo 
Fm them the name of carding-bees), then, by the 

elp of her feet, the drives the unravelled moſs under 
her belly ; the ſecond, in like manner, pnſhes it on to 
the third. Thus there is formed an uninterrupted 
chain of moſs, which js wrought and interwoven with 
the greateſt de xterity by chole that abide by the neſt; 
and to the end, their neſt may not be the ſport of the 
winds, and may ſhelter them from rain, they throw arr 
arch over it, which they compoſe with a kind of wax, 


tenaceous, though thin in ſubſtance, which is neither 


the unwrought bees-wax nor the real wax. Diſſolved 
in oil of turpentine, it may be uſed in taking off im- 
preſſions. 12. The centuncularis, leaf-cutter, or black 


bee, having its belly covered with yellow down. The 


neſts of this ſpecies are made of leaves curiouſly plaited 
in the form of a matt or quilt. There are ſeveral va- 
rieties of the leaf- cutting bees, all equally induſtrious. 
They dig into the ground, and build their neſts, of 
which ſome have the form and ſize of thimbles inſerted 


one within another, others the ſhape and ſize of gooſe- 


quills, Theſe neſts are compoſes of pieces of leaves. 


Each ſort of bees cnt into its own materials; ſome the 
roſe-leaf tree, others the horſe cheſnut. 


circular piece, fit to be either the bottom or the lid 


of one of thoſe neſts; others it cnts out into ovals and 
ſemi-ovals, which form the fides of the neſt, into each 
of which it depoſits one egg with ready prepared vic-- 
13. The mellifica, or domeſtic honey-bee. But 
the particulars concerning this valuable ſpecies are ſo 


tuals. 


numerous and intereſting as to require a ſeparate article 


for their detail; which the reader will therefore find at 


due length under the Engliſh or popular name BEE. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 172. we have 
an account of a ſpecies of honey- bee found in ſome 


parts of America, very different in form and manners 


from the common bee of Europe, Their combs are 
compoſed of a ſeries of ſmall bottles or bladders of wax, 
of a duſky brown or blackiſh colour: and each of theſe 
is much of the ſize and ſhape of a Spaniſh olive. They 
hang together in cluſters, almoſt like a bunch of grapes, 


and are fo. contrived, that each of them has its aper-- 
ture, while the bees arc at work upon it; but as ſoon 
as it is filled with honey, this aperture is clofed, and 


the bees leave it, and go to work upon another veſſcl. 


Their lodgings are uſually taken up in the hollow of an 


old tree, or in ſome cavity of a rock by the ſca-ſide. 
They are ſagacious in chooſing the moſt ſecure retreats, 
becauſe their honey is ſo delicious a bait, that they are 


hunted after by many animals; and they have no power 
of defending themſelves, having no ſtings as our bees 
have. The combs are brittle; and the honey is clear 
It is uſed by the natives 
rather as a drink with their food than as honey. They 
uſe it alſo in medicine as a*purge, drinking half a pint 


and liquid like rock-water. 


of it in the morning faſting, 


The 


A careful 
obſerver may diſcover roſe- tree leaves eut as it were 


with a pinking iron; and there he may procure him- 
ſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing with what dexterity a bee, 
deſtitute of any mathematical inſtrument, cuts ont a 
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oak. 
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The Abb? Clavigero, in bis Hiſtory of Mexico, 
Apmm. mentions a ſpecies ſimilar in every reſpect to ours, but 
without the fting. This is the bee of Yucatan and 


Chiapa, which makes the fine clear honey of Eftaben- 
tun, of an aromatic flayour, e to that of all 


the other kinds of honey with which we are acquaint- 
cd, The honey is taken from them ſix times a-year, 
that is, once in every other *month ; but the beſt is 
that which is got in November, being made from a 
fragrant white flowerlike jeſſamine, which blows in Sep- 
tember, called in that country Eſlabentun, from which 
the honey has derived its name. This honey is ſaid 


to be in high eſtimation with the Europeans who touch 


at the ports of Yucatan. According to our author, 
the French of Guarico buy it ſometimes for the pur- 
poſe of ſending it as a preſent to the ung. Another 
ſpecies deſcribed by the ſame author, reſembles in its 
25 the winged ants, but is ſnaller than the common 
bee and without a ſting. This inſe&, which is pecu- 
liar to warm and temperate climates, forms neſts in ſize 
and ſhape reſembling ſagar-loaves, and even ſometimes 
greatly exceeding theſe in ſize, which are ſuſpended 
from rocks, or from trees, and particularly from the 
The populonſneſs of theſe hives are much great- 
er than thoſe of the common bee. The nymphs of 
this bee, which arc catable, are white and round, like 
a pearl, The honey is of a greyiſh colour, but of a 
tine flavour, | 

APIUM, rarsLEY: A genus of the digynia order, 


belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and in the 


natural menthod ranking under the 45th order, U71b:/- 
late. The fruit is of an oval ſhape, and ſtreaked; 
the involucrum conſiſts of one leaf; and the petals are 
infleted, There are only two ſpecies of apium ; the 


petroſclinum, or common parſley, a native of Sardi- 


nia; and the graveolens, or ſmallage, a native of Bri- 
tain: the culture of both which are well known. 
Medicinal Uſes, &c. The roots and ſeeds of the pe- 
troſelinum are uſed in medicine. The root of parſley 
is one of the five apericnt roots, and in this intention 
is ſometimes made an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks: If liberally uſed, it is apt to occaſion flatulen- 
cics; and thus, by diſtending the viſcera, produces a 
contrary eſſect to that intended by it: the taſte of this 
root is fomewhat ſwectiſh, with a light degree of 


_ warmth and aromatic flavour. The ſeeds are an ingre- 


dient in the electuary of bay-berrics.—The roots of 
ſiuallage are allo in the number of aperient roots, and 


have been ſometimes preſcribed as an ingredient in ape- 
rient apozems and dict-drinks, but are at preſent diſ- 


reparded, The ſeeds of the plant are moderately aro- 


matic, and were formerly uſed as carminatives; in 


which intention they are, doubtleſs, capable of doing 
ſervice, thongh rhe other warm ſeeds, which the ſhops 
are furniſhed with, render theſe unneceſſary ; and ace 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, which retains. the 
roota, has expunged the ſecds. = 

Belides its medicinal virtues above mentioned, the 
common parſley is reckoned an eſſectual cure for the 
rot in ſheep, provided they are fed with it twice a- 
week for two or three hours each time: but hares and 
rabbits are ſo ford of this herb, that they will come 
ſrom a great diſtance to feed upon it; and in the 
countries where theſe animals abound, they will de- 
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ſtroy it if not very ſecurely fenced againſt them; ſo Apiveru 


that whoever has a mind to have plenty of hares in 


their fields, may draw them from all parts of the coun- A pocalypſe 


try by cultivating parſley. | 
APIVORUS, in ornithology, a ſynonime of a ſpe- 
cies of falco. Sce FALco. 
APLUDA: A genus of the moncecia order, be- 


longing to the polygamia claſs of plants; and in the 


natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gramina, 
The calyx is a bivalved gluma; the floſcnles of the fe- 
male are ſeſſile, and the male floſcules are furniſhed 
with pedunculi; the female has no calyx; the corolla 
has a double valve; there is but one ſtylus, and one 
covered ſeed. The male has three ſtamina, There 
are three ſpecies of apluda, viz, the mntica, ariſtata 


and zengites, all natives of the Indies. #4 


APOBATANA, the metropolis of Media, and 


where the kings kept their treaſure (Iſidorus Chara- 


cenus) ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame wiih Echatana. 
APOBATERION, in antiquity, a valediQtory ſpeech, 
or poem made by a perſon on departing out of his 
own country, and addreſſed to his friends or relations. 
APOBATHRA, a place near Seſtos (Strabo) ; 
the landing place where Xerxes ſhips were frozen 
and ſtuck in the ice (Euſtathius). . 
APOCALYPSE, REVELATIOx, the name of one 
of the ſacred books of the New Teſtament, containing 
revelations concerning ſeveral important doctrines of 
Clriſtianity. The word is Greek, and derived from 
enorarumrtuw, to reveal, or diſcover. 
This book, —— to Irenæus, was written 2 
bout the year 96 of Chriſt, in the iſland of Patmos, 
whither St. John had been baniſhed by the emperor 
Domitian. But Sir Iſaac Newton places the writing 
of it earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. Some attri- 
bute this book to the arch-heretic Cerinthus: but the 
ancients unanimouſly aſcribed it to John, the ſon of 
Zebedee, and brother to James; whom the Greek fa- 
ther call the Divine, by way of eminence, to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the other Evangeliſts. This book has 
not, at all times, been eſteemed canonical, There 
were many churches in Greece, as St Jerome informs 
ns, which did not receive it; neither is it in the cata- 
logue of canonical books prepared by the council of 
Laodicea, nor in that of St Cyril of Jeruſalem ; bur 
Juſtin, Irenzns, Origin, Cyprian, Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, and all the fathers of the fourth, 


fifth, and the following centuries, quote the Revela- 


tions as a book then acknowledged to be canonical, 
The Alogians, Marcionites, Cerdonians, and Luther 
himſelf, rejected this book : but the Proteſtants have 
forſaken Luther in this particular; and Beza has 
ſtrongly maintained againſt his objections, that the A- 


pocalypſe is authentic and canonical). 


The Apocalypſe conſiſts of twenty-two chapters. 
The three firſt are an inſtruction to the biſhops of the 
ſeven churches of Aſia Minor. The fifteen following 
chapters contain the perſccutions which the church was 


to ſuffer from the Jews, heretics, and Roman cmpe- 


rors. Next, St. John propheſies of the vengeance of 
God, which he will exerciſe againſt thoſe perſecutors, 
againſt the Roman empire, and the city of Rome; 
which, as the Proteſtants ſuppoſe, he deſcribes under 
the name of Babylon, the great whore, ſeated upon 

ſcveu 
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ſcven hills. In the laſt place, the 19th, 20th, 21ſt, and 


22d chapters, deſcribe the triumph of the church over 


its enemies, the marriage of the Lamb, and the hap- 
pineſs of the church triumphant. 

ce It is a part of this prophecy (ſays Sir Iſaac New- 
ron), that it ſhould not be underſtood before the laſt age 
of the world; and therefore it makes for the credit of 
the prophecy, that it is not yet underſtood. The folly 


of interpreters has been to foretc] times and things 


by this prophecy, as if God deſigned ro make them 
prophets. By this raſhneſs they have not only expoſed 
themſelves, but brought the prophecy alſo into con- 
tempt. The deſign of God was much otherwiſe: He 
gave this and the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
not to gratify mens curiolities, by enabling them to 
foreknow things: but that, after they were fulfilled, 
they might be interpreted by the events ; and his own 
providence, not the interpreters, be then manifeſted 
thereby to the world. And there is alrcady ſo much 


of the prophecy fulfilled, that as many as will take 


pains in this ſtudy, may ſee ſufficient inſtances of God's 
providence.” 25 
There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed un- 
der the title of Apocalypſes. Sozomen mentions a 
book uſed in the churches of Paleſtine, called the A. 
pocalypſe, or Revelation of St Peter. He alſo men- 
tions an Apocalypſe of St Paul; which the Coph- 
tz retain to this day. Euſcbius alſo ſpeaks of both 
theſe Apocalypſes. St Epiphanius mentions an Apo- 
calypſe of Adam; Nicephorus, an Apocalypſe of Eſ- 
dras; Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypſe of Moſes, 
another of St Thomas, and another of St Stephen; 
St Jerom, an Apocalypſe of Elias. 
life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apocalypſe or 
Revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nicothæus, Allo- 
genes, &c. — 
APOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure which 
cuts off a letter or ſyllable from the end of the word; 
as ingen for ingenii. | 
_ APOCRISARIUS, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a 
ſort of reſident in an imperial city, in the name of a 
foreign church or biſhop, whoſe office was to nego- 
ciate, as proctor, at the emperor's court, in all eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes in which his principals might be con- 
_ cerned, The inſtitution of the office ſeems to have 
been in the time of Conſtantine, or not long after, 
when, the emperors being become Chriſtians, foreign 
churches had more occaſions to promote their ſuits at 
court than formerly, However, we find it eſtabliſhed 
by law in the time of Juſtinian. In imitation of this 
officer, almoſt every monaſtery had its Apocriſarius, 
or reſident, in the imperial city. e 
The title and quality of Apocriſary became at length 
appropriated to the Pope's agent, or Nuncio, as he is 
now called; who reſided at Conſtantinople, to receive 
the Pope's diſpatches, and the emperor's anſwers. The 
word is formed from Axen, to anſwer. | 
APOCRUSTICS, in medicine, the ſame with re- 
pellents. See REPELLENTS. | 
APOCRYPHA, or APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, ſuch books 
as are not admitted into the canon of ſcripture, being 
<ither not acknowledged as divine, or conſidered as 
ſpurious, The word is Greek; and derived from «ws, 
and zpu9prw to hide or conceal. | 


When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they 
Vor. II. 
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Porphyry, in his 
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ave the appellations of canonical and divine only to Apocrypha 
ach as they then made public: ſuch as were ſtill re- Apocynum 


tained in their archives they called apocryphal, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they were not public ; ſo 


that they might be really ſacred and divine, though 


not promulged as ſuch, 

Thus, in reſpect of the Bible, all books were called 
apocrzphal which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon 
of ſcripture. Voſſius obſerves, that, with regard to 
the ſacred books, none are to be accounted apocry- 
phal, except ſuch as had neither been admitted into 
the ſynagogue nor the church, ſo as to de added to the 
canon, and read in public. 

The proteſtants do not only reckon thoſe books to be 
apocryphal which are cſteemed ſuch in the church 
of Rome, as the prayer of Manaſſeth king of Judah, 
the third and fourth books of Eſdras, St Barnabas's 
epiſtle, the book of Hermos, the addition at the end 
of Job, and the 151ſt pſalm; but alſo Tobit, Judith, 
Eſther, the book of Wiſdom, Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, 
Baruch the prophet, the Song of the Three Children, 
the hiſtory of Suſannah, the hiſtory of Bell and the 
Dragon, and the firſt and ſecond books of Maccabees, 
It is now pretended that theſe books were not recei- 


ved by the Jews, or ſo much as known to them, None 


of the writers of the New Teſtament cite or mention 
them : neither Philo nor Joſephus ſpeak of them. The 
Chriſtian church was for ſome ages an utter ſtranger 
to theſe books. Origen, Athanaſius, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jeruſalem, and all the orthodox writers, who have 


given catalogues of the canonical books. of ſcripture, 


unanimouſly concur in rejecting theſe out of the canon. 
And for the New Teſtament, they are divided in their 
opinions, whether the epiſtle to the Hebrews, the e- 


piſtle of St James, and the ſecond epiſtle of St Peter, 


the ſecond and third epiſtles of John, the epiſtle of 
St Jude, and the Revelations, are to be acknowledged 
as canonical or not. | 


The Proteſtants acknowledge ſuch books of ſcripture 


only to be canonical as were ſv eſteemed to be in the 


firſt ages of the church; ſuch as are cited by the car- 
lieſt writers among the Chriſtians as of divine authori- 


ty, and after the moſt diligent enquiry were received 


and ſo judged to be by the council of Laodicea, The 
ſeveral epiſtles abovementioned, and the book of Re- 
velations, whatever the ſentiments of ſome particular 
perſons are or may have been of them, are allowed by 
all the reſormed churches to be parts of the canon of 
the New Teſtament. . 

The apocryphal books, however, according to the 
ſixth article of the church of England, are to be read 
for example of life and inſtruction of manners; but it 
doth not apply them to eſtabliſh any doctrine. | 

APOCYNUM, (Ares, of ar and xwG. a dog, be- 
cauſe the ancients believed this plant would kill dogs), 
DoGsBANE: A genus of the digynia order, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 3oth order Contortæ. The 
eſſential characters are: The corolla is bell-ſhaped ; and 
the filaments are five, alternate with the ſtamina, 

Species. Of this genus botanical writers enumerate 
11 ſpecies; of which the following are the moſt re- 
markable: 1, The venetum, with an upright herbace- 


ous ſtalk, grows on a {mall iſland in the ſea near Ve- 


nice, but is ſuppoſed to have been originally * 
| rom 
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this; one with a purple, and the other with a white 
flower, The roots creep very much, and by them on- 
Iy it is propagated ; for ut ſeldom produces any ſeeds ci- 
ther in the gardens where it is cultivated, or in thoſe 
places where it grows natarally, Mr Miller tells us, 
that he had been aſſured by a very curious botaniſt, who 
reſided many years at Venice, and conſtantly went to 
the ſpot ſeveral times in the ſeaſon to procure the ſeeds, 
had any been produced, that he never could find any 
pods formed on the plants. The ſtalks riſe about two 
ſect high, and are garniſhed with ſmooth oval leaves 
placed oppoſite ; the flowers grow at the top of the 
ſtalks, in ſmall umbels, and make a very pretty appear- 
ance, The flowers appear in July and Auguſt. 2, 
The ſpecioſſimum, with large flowers, is a native of 
Jamaica in the ſavannahs, whence it has the name of 
Savannah- flower, by which it is generally known in 
that ifland. This fort riſes three or four feet high, ha- 
ving woody ſtalks which ſend ont a few lateral bran- 
ches, garniſhed with ſmooth oval leaves placed by pairs 
oppoſite, of a ſhining green colour on their upper ſides, 
bit pale and veined underneath. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches, upon long ſoot- 
ſtalks: there are commonly four or five buds at the 
end of cach ; but there is ſeldom more than one of them 
which comes to the flower. The flower is very large, ha- 
ving a long tube which ſpreads open wide at the top, of a 
bright yellow, and makes a fine appearance, eſpecially 
in thoſe places where the plants grow, naturally, be- 
ing molt part of the year in flower. 3. Cordatum with a 
climbing ſtalk. 4. The villoſum, with hairy flowers 
and a climbing ſtalk. Theſe were diſcovered at La Ve- 
ra Cruz in New Spain, by Dr William Houſton, who 
ſent their ſeeds to England. They are both climbers 
and mount to the tops of the talleſt trees. In Eng- 
land they have climbed over plants in the ſtoves, and 
riſen to upwards of 20 feet high. The third ſort has 
produced flowers ſeveral times: but the fourth never 
ſhowed an appearance of any. 
Culture, The firſt fort is hardy enough to live in 
England in the open air, provided it is planted in a 
warm ſituation and dry ſoil. It is propagated, as we 
have already obſerved, by its creeping roots; the beſt 
time for removing and mage, which is in the ſpring, 
juſt before they begin to puſh out new ſtalks. The 
other ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, but are ſo tender 
as to require being kept conſtantly in a ſtove. | 
Properties. All the ſpecies of this plant abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out from any part of 
their ſtalks and leaves when they are broken: this is 
generally ſuppoſed to be hurtful if taken inwardly, but 
doth not bliſter the ſkin when applied to it as the juice 


of ſpurge and other acrid plants. The pods of all the 


ſorts are filled with ſeeds, which are for the moſt part 
compreſſed and lie over one another imbricatim, like 
the tiles of a houſe; theſe have each a long plume of 
a cottony down faſtened to their crowns, by which, 
when the pods are ripe and open, the ſeeds are wafted 
by the wind to a conſiderable diſtance, ſo that the plants 
become very troubleſome weeds. This down is in great 
eſteem in France, for ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, making 
quilts, &c. for it is exceedingly light and elaſtic. It 
is called by the French 4elauad; and might probably 
hecome a vendible commodity in England, were pco- 
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Apocynum from ſome other country. There are two varieties of 


firſt order of fiſhes, or thoſe which have 


tory are neceſſary 
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ple attentive to the collecting of it in Jamaica where 
the plants are found in plenty, | 
APODECT#, in antiquity, a denomination given 
to ten general receivers appointed by the Athenians 
to receive the public revenues, taxes, debts, and the 
like. The apodectæ had alſo a power to decide con- 
troverſies ariſing in relation to money and taxes, all 
but thoſe of the moſt difficult nature and higheſt con- 
cern, which were reſerved to the courts of judicature. 
APODECTAAI, in the Athenian government, offi- 
cers appointed to ſee that the meaſures of corn were juſt, 
APODES, in a general ſenſe, denotes things with- 
ont feet. TZoologiſts apply the name to a fabulous ſort 
of birds, ſaid to 2 found in ſome of the iſlands of the 
New World, which, being entirely without feet, ſupport 
themſelves on the branches of trees bytheir crooked bills. 
AropEs in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the name of the 
no belly-fins. 
See 7,00LOGY. 
APODICTICAL, among philoſophers, a term im- 
porting a demon{trative proof, or ſyſtematical method 
of teaching. | ou SOLE LD WAS 
APODOSIS, in rhetoric, makes the third part of 


a complete exordium, being properly the application, 


or reſtriction of the protaſis, The apodoſis is the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called oo and ſtands op- 
poſed to protaſis : e. 7 pretaſis, all branches of hiſ- 
or a ſtudent; cateſceue, ſo that, 
without theſe, he can never make any conſiderable fi- 
gure; apodoſis, but literary hiſtory is of a more eſpe- 
cial uſe, which recommends it, &cc. ; 
APODYTERIUM, in the ancient baths, the apart- 
ments where perſons dreſſed and undreſſed. | 
APOGEE, in AsTRONOMY, that point in the orbit 
of a planet, which is at the greateſt diſtance from the 
carth. The apopce of the ſun is that part of the earth's 
orbit which is at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun ; 


and conſequently the ſun's apogee, and the earth's a- 


phelion, are one and the ſame point. 


APOLIDES, in antiquity, thoſe condemned for 


life to the public works, or exiled into ſome iſland, and 
thus diveſted of the privileges of Roman citizens. 
APOLLINARIAN GAMEs, in Roman antiquity, 
were inſtituted in the year of Rome 542. The occa- 
ſion was a kind of oracle delivered by the prophet Mar- 


cus after the fatal battle at Cannæ, declaring, that to 


expel the enemy, and cure the people of an infectious 


_ diſeaſe which then prevailed , ſacred games were to be 
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annually performed in honour of Apollo; the prætor 


to have the direction of them, and the decemviri to of- 


fer ſacrifices after the Grecian rite. The ſenate order- 


ed that this oracle ſhould be obſerved the rather, be- 
cauſe another of the ſame Marcus, wherein he had 
foretold the overthrow at Cannæ, had come true; for 
this reaſon they gave the prætor 12,000 aſes out of the 
public caſh to defray the ſolemnity. There were ſa. 


crificed an ox to Apollo, as alſo two white goats, anda 


cow to Latona ; all with their horns gilt. Apollo had 
alſo a collection made for him, beſides what the people 


who were ſpectators gave voluntarily. The firſt præ- 


tor by whom they were held was P. Cornelius Sylla. 
For "os time they were moveable or indictive; but at 
length were fixed, under P. Licinius Varus, to the fifth 
of July, and made perpetual. - The men, who were 
ſpectators at theſe games, wore garlands on their heads; 


the 
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Apollina- the women performed their devotions in the temples at 


the ſame time, at laſt they carouſed together in the 


Apollina - veſtibles of their houſes, the doors ſtanding open. The 


Apollinarian games were merely ſcenical; and at firſt 
only obſerved with ſinging, piping, and other ſorts of 
muſic; but afterwards there were alſo introduced all 
manner of mountebank- tricks, dances, and the like; yet 
ſo as that they ſtill remained ſcenical, no chariot races, 
wreſtling, or the like laborious exerciſes of the body, 
being ever practiſed at them. 

APOLLINARIANS, APOLLINARISTS, called al- 
ſo by Epiphanius Dimaritæ, ancient hereticks, who de- 
nied the proper humanity of Chriſt, and maintained 
that the body which he aſſumed was endowed with a 
ſenſitive, and not a rational, ſoul, but that the Divine 
Nature ſupplied the place of the intellectual principle 
in man. This ſe& derived its name from Apollinaris, 
biſhop of Laodicea, in the fourth century. 

'The Apollinarians have been charged with other 
opinions, ſuch as, the Millenarian and Sabellian, the 

re-exiſtence of the body of Chriſt, and the paſlion of 
his Deity : but eccleſiaſtical writers are not agreed with 
reſpe& to theſe and other particulars. Their doctrine 
was firſt condemned by a council of Alexandria in the 


year 362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by 


a council at Rome in 375; and by another council in 
373, which depoſed Apollinaris from his biſhopric. 
Notwithſtanding all, his doctrine ſpread through moſt 
of the churches of the caſt; and his tollowers were ſub- 
divided into various ſects. In 388, the emperor The- 
odoſius enacted a law, forbidding them to hold aſſem- 
blies, to have any eccleſiaſtics or biſhops, or to dwell in 
cities. The rigorous execution of this law, in concur- 
rence With the decrees of difterent councils, reduced 
them to a very ſmall number, and their doctrine had 
no long duration, 
_ APOLLINARIS (Caius Sulpicius), a very learned 
grammarian, born at Carthage, lived in the 2d century, 
under the Antonines; he is ſuppoſed to be the author 
of the verſes which are prefixed to the comedies of Te- 
rence, and contain the arguments of them. He had 
for his ſucceſſor in the profeſſion of grammar Helvius 
Pertinax, who had been his ſcholar, and was at laſt 
emperor, Toh 
APOLLINARIS SIDONI1US (Caius Lollius), an emi- 
nent Chriſtian writer and biſhop in the 5th century, was 
born of a noble family in France. He was educated 
under the beſt maſters, and made a prodigious pro- 
greſs in the ſeyeral arts and ſciences, but particularly 
in poetry and polite literature. After he had left the 
ſchools, he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of war. He 
married Papianilla, the daughter of Avitus, who was 
conſul, and aftewards emperor, by whom he had three 
children, But Majorianus in the year 457 having de- 
prived Avitns of the empire, and taken the city of 
Lyons, in which our author reſided, Apollinaris fell 
into the hands of the enemy. However, the reputation 
of his learning ſoftened Majorianus's reſentments, ſo 
that he treated him with the utmoſt civility, in return 
for which Apollinaris compoſed a panegyric to his ho- 
nour; which was ſo highly applauded, that he had a 
ſtatue creed to him at Rome, and was honoured with 
the title of Count. In the year 467 the emperor An- 
themins rewarded him for the panegyric, which he had 
written in honour of him, by railing him to the poſt of 
governor of Rome, and afterwards to the dignity of a 
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patrician and ſenator, and erecting a ſtatue to him, Apollina- 
But he ſoon quitted theſe ſecular employments for the 
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ſervice of the church. The biſhopric of Clermont be- 
ing vacant in 472 by the death of Eparchus, Apolli- 
naris, who was then only a layman, was choſen to 
ſucceed him without any intereſt or ſolicitation on his 
part, in which ſee he acted with the greateſt inte- 
grity. Clermont being beſieged by the Goths, he 
animated the people to gp = of that city, and 
would never conſent to the ſurrender of it; 10 that, 
when it was taken about the year 480, he was oblig- 
ed to retire; but he was ſoon reſtored by Evariges 
king of the Goths, and continued to govern the church 
as he had done before. He died in peace the 21ſt of 
Auguſt 48 7; and his feſtival is ſtill obſerved in the 
church of Clermont, where his memory is had in great 
veneration. He is eſteemed the moſt elegant writer of 
hisage, both in proſe and verſe. He wrote a great 
many little pieces; but preſerved none but thoſe which 
he thought were worthy of being continued down to 
poſterity. He collected himſelf ho nine books which 
we have remaining of. his letters. His chief pieces in 
poetry are the three panegyrics npon the emperors A- 
vitus, Majorianus, and Anthemius., The reſt of them 
are a collection of poems addreſſed to his friends upon 


particular ſubjects. His letters contain a variety of 


particulars relating to polite literature and profane hi- 
ſtory. 


APOLLINARIUS (Claudius), a learned biſhop 
of Hierapolis, who, about the year 170, preſented to 


Marcus Aurelius an excellent Apology for the Chriſ- 


tians. 


APOLLINARIUS THE YOUNGER, thus called to diſ- 


tinguiſh him from his father, called Apollinarius the El- 
der, was at firſt lector or reader of Laodicea, and af- 


terwards biſhop of that city. He was univerſally e- 


ſteemed the greateſt man of his age, both for learning 
and piety, and a moſt accurate and neryous defender of 
the faith againſt all it enemies: but notwithſtanding 
this on his adyancing ſome opinions that were not ap- 


rius, 
Apollo. 


proved, he was anathematized as an heretic by the ſe- 


cond general council of Conſtantinople in 381. 


APOLLO, in mythology, a Pagan deity worſhip- 


ped by the Greeks and Romans. Cicero mentions 
four of his name: the moſt ancient of whom was the 


ſon of Vulcan; the ſecond a ſon of Corybas, and born 


in Crete; the third an Arcadian, called Nomian, from 
his being a great legiſlator; and the laſt, to whom the 
greateſt honour is aſcribed, the ſon of Jupiter and La- 
tona, | 

Apollo had a variety of other names, cither derived 
from his principal attributes, or the chief places where 
he was worſhipped. He was called the Healer from 


his enlivening warmth and cheering influence; Pæan, 


from the peſtilential heats: to ſignify the former, the 
antients placed the graces in his right hand; and for 
the latter, a bow and arrows in his left: Nomius, or 
the ſhepherd, from his fertilizing the earth, and thence 
ſuſtaining the animal creation: Delius, from his ren- 
dering all things manifeſt ; Pythins, from his victory 
over Python; Lycias, Phebus, and Phaneta, from his 


purity and ſplendor. As Apollo is almoſt always con- 


founded by the Greeks with the ſun, it is no wonder 
that he ſhould be dignified with ſo many attributes. 
It was natural for the moſt glorious object in'nature, 
whole iufluence is felt by 9 creation, and ſeen by eve- 
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Apo. ry animated part of it, to be adored as the fountain of 


light, heat, and life, The power of healing diſcaſes 
being chictiy given by the ancients to medicinal plants 
and vegetable productions, it was natural to exalr into 
a divinity the viſible cauſe of their growth. Hence he 
was allo ſtyled the God of Phyſic; and that external 
heat which cheers and invigorates all nature, being 
transferred from the human body to the mind, pave 
riſe to the idea of all mental effterveſcence comin Nom 
this god; hence, Ikewile, poets, prophets, and muſi- 
cians are ſaid to be numine lan, inſpired by A- 

ollo. 
: Whether Apollo was ever a real perſonage, or only 
the great luminary, many have doubted. Indeed, Vol- 
Gov bis taken great pains to prove this god to be only 
a metaphorical being, and that there never was any o- 
ther Apollo than the ſun. * He was ſtyled the Se of 
ary (fays this author), becauſe that god was rec- 

oned by the ancients the author of the world. His 
mother was called Latona, a name which ſignifies h1d- 
den; becauſe, before the ſun was created, all things were 
wrapped up in the obſcurity of chaos. He is always 
repreſented as beardleſs and youthful, becauſe the ſun 
never grows old or decays. And what elſe can his 


bow and arrows imply, but his piercing beams?“ And 


adds, “that all the ceremonies which were performed 
ro his honour, had a manifeſt relation to the preat 
ſource of light which he repreſented. Whence (he 
concludes) it is vainto ſeek for any other divinity than 
the ſun, which was adored under the name of Apollo.” 


However, though this be in general true, yet it does 


appear, from many paſſages in ancient authors, that 
there was ſome illuſtrious mn, named Apollo, who, 
aſter his apotheoſis, was taken for the ſun; as Oſiris 
and Orus in Egypt, whoſe exiſtence cannot be called 
in queſtion, were, after their death, confounded with 


the ſun, of which they became the ſymbols, either 


from the glory and ſplendor of their reigns, or from a 
belief that their ſouls had taken up their reſidence in 
that luminary. | 
Of the four Apollos mentioned by Cicero, it ap- 
2 that the three laſt were Greeks, and the firſt au 
Feng who according to Herodotus, was the ſon 
of Oſiris and Ifis, and called Crus. Pauſanias is of 
the ſame opinion as Herodotus, and ranks Apollo a- 
mong the Egyptian divinitics. The teſtimony of Dio- 
dorus Siculus is ſtill more expreſs; for in ſpeaking of 
Iſis, after ſaying that ſhe had invented the practice of 
medicine, he adds, that ſhe taught this art to her ſon 
Orus, named Apollo, who was the laſt of the gods that 
reigned in Egypt. 
It is eaſy to trace almoſt all the Grecian fables and 


mythologies from Egypt. If the Apollo of the Greeks 


was faid to be the fon of Jupiter, it was becauſe Orus 


the Apollo of the Egyptians had Oſiris for his father, 


whom the Greeks confounded with Jupiter. If the 
Greek Apollo was reckoned the god of eloquence, mu- 
fic, medicine, and poctry, the reaſon was, that Oſiris, 
who was the ſymbol of the ſun among the Egyptians, 
as well as his ſun Orus, had there taught thoſe liberal 
arts. If the Greck Apollo was the god and conduc- 
tor of the muſes, it was becauſe Oſiris carried with him 
in his expedition to the Indies ſinging women and mu- 
ficians. This parallel might be carried on (till further; 
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was that of Egypt. 

To the other perfections of this divinity the poets 
have added beauty, grace, and the art of captivating 
the ear and the heart, no leſs by the ſweetneſs of his 
eloquence, than by the melodious ſounds of his lyre. 
However, with all theſe accompliſhments, he had not 
the talent of captivating the fair, with whoſe charms 
he was enamoured, But the amours and other adven- 
tures related of this god during his reſidence on earth, 
are too numerous, and too well known, to be inſerted 
here, His muſical conteſts, however, being more con- 
netted with the nature of this work, muſt not be wholly 
unnoticed, | 

To begin, therefore, with the diſpate which he had 
with Pan, that was left te the arbitration of Midas. 

Pan, who thought he excelled in playing the flute, 
offered to prove that it was an inſtrument ſuperior to 
the lyre of Apollo, The challenge was accepted; and 
Midas, who was appointed the umpire in this conteſt, 
deciding in favour of Pan, was rewarded by Apollo, 
according to the poets, with the ears of an aſs, for his 
ſtupidity.— This fiction ſeems founded upon hiſtory. 
Midas, according to Pauſanias, was the fon of Gor- 
dias and Cybele; and reigned in the Greater Phrypia, 
as we learn from Strabo. He was poſſeſſed of fack 
great riches, and ſuch an inordinate deſire of increaſing 
them by the moſt contemptible parſimony, that, ac- 
cording to the poets, he converted whatever he touch- 
cd into gold. However, his talent for accumulation 
did not extend to the acquirement of taſte and know- 
ledge in the fine arts; and, perhaps, his dulneſs and 
inattention to theſe provoked ſome muſical poets to in- 
vent the fable of his deciſion in favour of Pan againſt 
Apollo. The ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes, to explain 
the fiction of his long ears, ſays, that it was deſigned 
to intimate that he kept ſpics in all parts of his domi- 
nions. | 

Marſyas, another player on the flute, was ſtill more 
unfortunate than either Pan, or his admirer Midas. 
This Marſyas, having engaged in a muſical diſpute 
with Apollo, choſe the people of Nyſa for judges, A- 
pollo played at firſt a ſimple air upon his inſtrument; 
but Marſyas, taking up his pipe, ſtruck the audience 
ſo much by the novelty of its tone, and the art of his 
performance, that he ſcemed to be heard with more 
pleaſure than his rival. Having agreed upon a ſecond 
trial of ſkill, it is ſaid that the performance of Apollo, 
by accompanying the lyre with his voice, was allowed 
greatly to excel that of Marſyas upon the flute alone. 
Marſyas, with indignation, proteſted againſt the deci- 
ſion of his judges; urging that he had not been fairly 
vanquiſhed according to the rules ſtipulated, becauſe 
the diſpute was concerning the excellence of their ſeve- 


ral inſtruments, not their voices; and that it was wholly 


unjuſt to employ two arts againſt one. 
Apollo denied that he had taken any unfair advan- 
tages of his antagoniſt, ſince Marſyas had employed both 
his mouth and fingers in performing upon his inſtru— 
ment; ſo that, if he was denied the uſe of his mouth, 
he would be (till more diſqualified for the contention, 
The judges approved of Apollo's reaſoning, and order- 
ed a third trial. Marſyas was again vanquiſhed; and 
Apollo, inflamed by the violence of the diſpute, flea'd 
him alive for his preſumption. Sce Marsvas, 
Pau- 
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Apollo. Panfanias relates a circumſtance concerning this con- 
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teſt, that had been omitted by Diodorus, which is, that 
Apollo accepted the challenge from Marſyas, upon 


condition that the victor fhoald ufe the vanquiſhed as 


he pleaſed. 

Diodorus informs vs, that Apollo, ſoon repenting of 
the cruelty with which he had treated Marſyas, broke 
the ſtrings of the lyre, and by that means put a ſtop, 
for a time, to any farther progreſs in the practice of 
that new inſtrument. | 

The next incident to be mentioned in the hiſtory of 


Apollo is his defeat of the ſerpent Python, 


The waters of Deucalion's deluge, fays Ovid, which 
had overflowed the earth, left a ſlime, from whence 
ſprung innumerable monſters; and among others the 
ſerpent Python, which made great havoc in the coun- 
try about Parnaſſus. Apollo, armed with his darts, put 
him todeath ; which, phyſically explained, implies, that 
the hcat of the ſun having diffipated the noxions ſteams, 
thoſe monſters ſoon diſappeared : or, if this fable be re- 
ferred to hiſtory, the ſerpent was a robber, who haunt. 
ing the country about Delphos, and very much infeſt- 
ing thoſe who came thither to ſacrifice ; a prince, who 
bore the name of Apollo, or one of the prieſts of that 
god put him to death. 

This event gave riſe to the inſtitution of the Pythian 
games, ſo frequently mentioned in the Grecian hiſtory ; 


and it was from the legend of Apollo's victory over the 


Python that the god himſelf acquired the name of Py- 
thius, and his prieſteſs that of PVTHIA. The city of 


Delphos, where the famous oracles were ſo long deli- 


cultivated them were called his /o075. 


vered, was frequently ſtyled Pytho. 


As Apollo was the god of the fine arts, thoſe who 
| | Of this number 
was Philammon of Delphos, whom the poets and my- 
thologiſts make the twin-brother of Autolychus, by the 
nymph Chione, and Apollo and Mercury. It is pre- 


tended that both theſe divinitics were favoured by the 


nymph on the ſame day, and that their fires were known 
from their different talents. Philammon, a great poet 
and mulician, was reported to be the offspring of the 


god who preſides over thoſe arts; and Antolychus, 


rom the craftineſs and ſubtility of his diſpoſition, was 
ſaid to have ſprung from Mercury, god of theft and 
fraud. Philammon is one of the firſt, after Apollo, 
upon fabulous record, as a vocal performer, who ac- 
companied himſelf with the ſound of the lyre: his ſon 
was the celebrated Thamyris. See ThamyRIEe. | 
There can be no donbt but that Apollo was more 


generally revered in the Pagan world than any other 


deity ; having, in almoſt every region of it, temples, 0- 


racles, and feſtivals, as innumerable as his atttibutes : 


the wolf and hawk were conſecrated to him, as ſymbols. 


of his piercing eyes; the crow and the raven, becauſe 
theſe birds were ſuppoſed to have by inſtinct the faculty 
of prediction ; the laure], from a perſuaſion that thoſe 
who ſlept with ſome branches of that tree under their 
heads received certain vapours, which enabled them to 
propheſy. The cock was conſecrated to him, becauſe 


by his crowing he announces the riſing of the ſun; 


and the graſshopper on account of his ſinging faculty, 


which was ſuppoſed to do honour to the god of mulic. 


Moſt of the ancient poets have celebrated this tuncful 
inſect, but none better than Anacreon, Ode 43. 


Plato ſays that the graſhopper ſings all ſummer with- 
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out food, like thoſe men who, dedicating themſelves to Apoho. 


ful and charmin 


APO 


the muſes, forget the common concerns of life. 

The ſwan was regarded by the ancients as a bird ſa- 
cred to Apollo in two capacities; firſt, as being, like the 
crow and raven, gifted with the ſpirit of prediction; 
and, ſecondly, for his extraordinary vocal powers. 
The ſweetneſs of his ſong, eſpecially at the approach 
of death, was not only extolled by all the poets of 
antiquity, but by hiſtorians, philoſophers; and ſapes ; 
and to call a great writer the /way of his age and na- 


tion, was a full acknowledgment of his ſovereignty *. » gee the 
article Anas 


Thus Horace calls Pindar the Theban ſwan, 

Plutarch, who was himſelf a prieſt of Apollo, im- 
preſſed with the higheſt reſpect and veneration for him 
and for muſic, in his dialogue upon that art, makes 
one of his interlocutors ſay, that an invention ſo uſe- 
could never have been the work of 
man, but muſt have originated from ſome god, ſuch 
as Apollo, the inventor of the flute and lyre, impro- 
perly attributed to Hyagnis. Marſyas, Olympus, and 
others; and the proofs he urges in ſupport of this aſ- 
ſertion, ſhow, if not its truth, at leaſt that it was the 
common and received opinion. | | 

All dances and ſacrifices, ſays he, uſed in honour 
of Apollo, are performed to the ſound of flutes : the 
ſtatue of this god at Delos, erected in the time of Her- 
cules, had in its right-hand a bow; and on the left ſtood 
the three graces, who were furniſhed with three kinds 
of inſtruments ; the lyre, the flute, and the ſyrinx. 
The youth alſo, who carries the laurel of 'Tempe to 
Delphos, is accompanied by one playing on the flute ; 
and the ſacred preſents formerly ſent to Delos by the 
Hyperboreans, were conducted thither to the ſound of 
lyres, flutes, and ſhepherds pipes. He ſupports theſe 
facts by the teſtimonies of the poets Alcæus, Alcmon, 
and Corinna. | 1 
It ſeems as if the account of Apollo could not be 
concluded by any thing that is left to offer on the ſub- 
ject, ſo properly, as by part of the celebrated hymn 
of Callimachus, which during many ages was performed 
and heard by the moſt poliſhed people on the globe, 
with the utmoſt religious zeal, at the feſtivals inſtituted 
to this god. 


Ha! how the laurel, great AroLLo's tree, 

And all the cavern, ſhakes! Far off, far off, 

The man that is unhallow'd: for the god 

Approaches. Hark! he knocks: the gates 

Feel the glad impulſe; and the ſever'd bars 
Submiſſive clink againſt their brazen portals. 

Why do the Delian palms incline their boughs, Eh 

 Self-mov'd; and hov'ring ſwans, their throats releas' d 

From native ſilence, carol ſounds harmonious ? 

Begin, young men, the hymn : let all your harps 

Break their inglorious ſilence ; and the dance, 

in myſtic numbers trod, explain the muſic. 

But firſt by ardent pray'r, and clear luſtration, 

Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs : 

Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. 

So may you flouriſh, favour'd by the god, 

In youth with happy nuptials, and in age 

With filver hairs, and fair deſcent of children; 
So lay foundations for aſpiring cities, 

And bleſs your ſpreading colonies' increaſe, 

Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong ; 

Leſt watchful the far-ſhouting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Silent, Nature ſtands ; 

And ſeas ſubſide, obedient to the ſound 

Of Io! Io Pæan! nor dares Thetis 


Longer bewail her lov'd Achilles death ; 
| | Fox 
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For Phabus was his foe, Nor muſt (ad Niobe 

In fruitleſs ſorrow perſevere, or wee 

Even thro' the Phrygian marble. Hapleſs mother 

Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offspring 

To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove, 

Io! again repeat ye, lo Pzan! 

Recite Apollo's praiſe till night draws on, 

The ditty {till unfiniſh'd ; and the day 

Uncqual to the godhead's attributes 

Various, and matter copious of your ſongs, 

Sublime at Jove's right-hand Apollo fits, 

And thence diſtributes honour, gracious king, 

And theme of verſe ual. From his robe 

Flows light ineffable ! his barp, his quiver, 

And Lactian bow, are gold: with golden ſandals 

His feet are ſhod. How rich ! how beautiful! 

Beneath his ſteps the yellow min'ral riſes; 4 

And carth reveals her treaſures, Youth and beauty 

Eternal deck his cheek : from his fair head | 

. Perfumes diſtil their ſweets ; and cheerful Health, 

His dutcous hand-maid, through the air improv'd 

With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcent ambroſial, 

Ihe ſpearman's arm by thee, great god, directed, 

Sends forth a certain wound, The laurel'd bard, * 

Inſpir'd by thee, compoſes verſe immortal. 

Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 

Eludes the urn, and chains or exiles death, 

Perpetual fires ſhine hallow'd on thy altars, 
When annual the Carnean ſeaſt is held: 

The warlike Libyans, clad in armour, lead 

The dance; with clanging ſwords and ſhields they beat 

The dreadful meaſure : In the chorus join 

Their women; brown, but beautiful : ſuch rites 
Lo thee well pleafing —— 

= Ihe monſtrous Python 

Durſt tempt thy wrath in vain ; for dead he fell, 
To thy great ſtrength and golden arms unequal, 

J. while thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated 1s / Io Paan / 

Elance the dart, Apollo ; for the ſafety 
And health of man, gracious thy mother 


bore thee 
PrIoR, 


AroLLo-Belvidere, one in the firſt claſs of the anci- 


cient ſtatues. The excellence of this ſtatue conſiſts in 
the expreſſion of ſomething divine, whereas the reſt 
excel only in things that are common to men. This 
ſtatue may perhaps juſtly enough claim the preference, 
cven in the ſuperior and diſtinguiſhed claſs of the beſt 
remains of all antiquity. There are about twenty an- 
cient ſtatues which the moderns have diſcovered that 


are referred to the firſt claſs, and conſidered each as 


the chief beauty in its kind. | 
APOLLODORUS, born at Damaſcus, a famous 
architect under Trajan and Hadrian. He had the di- 
rection of the bridge of ſtone which Trajan ordered to 
be built over the Danube in the year 104, which was 
eltcemed the moſt magnificent of all the works of that 
emperor. Hadrian, one day as Trajan was diſcour- 
ſing with this architect upon the buildings he had rai- 
ſed at Rome, would needs give his judgment, and 
ſhowed he underſtood nothing of the matter, Apollo- 
dorus turned upon him bluntly, and ſaid to him, Go 
paint citruls, for you are very ignorant of the ſubject we 
are talking upon, Hadrian at this time boaſted of his 
painting citruls well. This inſult coſt Apollodorus his life. 
APOLLODORUS, a celebrated painter of Athens, a- 
bout 403 years before the birth of Chriſt, was the firſt 
who invented the art of mingling the colours, and of ex- 


preſſing the lighis and ſhades. He was admired alſo 


for his judicious choice of ſubjects, and for the beauty 
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Was lituated in a ſmall iſlan 
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and ſtrength of colouring ſurpaſſed all the maſters that 


] 


went before him. He excelled likewiſe in ſtatuary. 

AroLLODORUsthe Athenian, a famous grammarian, 
the ſon of Aſclepiades and diſciple of 9 ep He 
wrote many works not now extant ; but his moſt fa- 
mois production was his Bibliotheca, concerning the 
origin of the gods. This work conſiſted of 24 books, 
but only three are now in being. Several other pieces 
of his are to be found in Fabricius's Bibliotheca Cræca. 
There were various other perſons of this name. Sci- 
pio Teſti, a Neapolitan, has written a treatiſe of the 
Apollodoruſes, which was printed at Rome in 1555 
and Dr Thomas Gale publiſhed a work of the ſame 
kind in 1675. 

APOLLONIA, the name of ſeveral ancient cities, 
particularly of a colony of the Mileſians iu Thrace, from 


Which Lucullus took away a coloſſus of Apollo, and 


placed in the capitol. The qrenes part of the town 


on the Euxine, iu which 
was a temple of Apollo (Strabo). Pliny ſays the co- 


Apollodo- 


i 
Apolloniug, 
— — 


loſſus was 30 cubits high, and coſt 5c talents. There 


was alſo an Apollonia at mount Parnaſſus, near Delphi. 


(Stephanus). Troezen was formerly called Apollonia. 


APOLLONIA, feaſts ſacred to Apollo, juſtituted up- 
on the following occaſion. Apollo, baving vanquiſhed 
Python, went with his ſiſter Diana to Ægialea; bur, 
being driven from thence, he removed to the iſland 
Crete. 
plague; upon which, conſulting the ſoothſayers, they 
were ordered to ſend ſeven young men and as many 
virgins, to appeaſe thoſe deities and bring them back 
into their country, Apollo and Diana being thus ap- 
peaſed, returned to Agialea: in memory of which, 
they dedicated a temple to Pitho, the goddeſs of perſua- 
ſion ; whence a cuſtom aroſe of chooſing every year 
ſeven young men, and as many virgins, to go as it 


were in ſearch of Apollo and Diana. 


_ APOLLONIA, in geography, a promontory of Afri- 


The A pialeans were ſoon after viſited with a 


ca, upon the coaſt of Guinea, near the mouth of the 


river Mancu. | | | 
APOLLONIUS, the author of the Argonantics, 


and ſurnamed The Rhodian, from the place of his re- 


ſidence, is ſuppoſed to have been a native of Alexan- 


dria, where he is ſaid to have recited ſome portion of 


his poem while he was yet a youth. Finding it ill re- 
ceived by his countrymen, heretired toRhodes; where 
he is conjectured to have poliſhed and completed his 
work, ſupporting himſelf by the profeſſion of rhetoric, 


and receiving from the Rhodians the freedom of their 


city. He at length returned, with conſiderable honour, 
to the place of his birth ; ſucceeding Eratoſthenes in 
the care of the Alexandrian library in the reign of 


Ptolemy Euergetes, who aſcended the throne of Egypt 


the year before Chriſt 246. That prince had been 
educated by the famous Ariſtarchus, and riyalled the 
preceding ſovorcigns of his liberal family in the mu- 


nificent encouragement of learning. Apollonius was 


a diſciple of the poct Callimachus; but their connec- 
tion ended in the moſt violent enmity, which was 
probably owing to ſome degree of contempt expreſſed 


by Apollonius for the light compoſitions of his maſter. 


The learned have vainly endeavoured to diſcover the 
particulars of their quarrel.— The only work of Apol- 
lonins which has deſcended to modern times is his poem 


above-mentioned, in four books, on the Argonavtic 


expedition, 


APO OE APO 
Apollonius, expedition. Both Longinus and Qnintilian have aſ- andria, who eame to Epheſus during the abſence of Apollyon 
Apollos. ſigned to this work the mortifying character of medio- 


crity : © But (ſays Mr Hayley) there lies an appeal 
from the ſentence of the moſt candid and enlightened 
critics to the voice of Nature; and the merit of Apol- 
lonius has little to apprehend from the deciſion of this 
ultimate judge. His poems abound in animated de- 
ſcription, and in paſſages of the moſt tender and pa- 
thetic beauty, How finely painted is the firſt ſetting 
forth of the Argo ! and how beautifully is the wife of 
Chiron introduced, holding up the little Achilles in 
her arms, and ſhowing him to his father Peleus as he 
ſailed along the ſhore ! But the chief excellence in our 
poet, is the ſpirit and delicacy with which he has de- 
lincated the paſſion of love in his Medea. That Vir- 
gil thought very highly of his merit in this particular, 


is ſufficiently evident from the minute exactneſs with 


which he has copied many tender touches of the Gre- 
cian poet. 
Apollonius with the fourth of Virgil, may, I think, 
perceive not only that Dido has ſome features of Me- 


dea, but that the two bards, however different in their 


reputation, reſembled each other in their genius; and 
they both excel in delicacy and pathos.” The ancient 
ſcholia upon his Argonautics, ſtill extant, are extreme- 
ly uſeful, and full of learning. x 

. APOLLONIvUs of Perga, a city of Pamphylia, was a 
great geometrician, under the reign of Ptolemy Ener- 
getes, which reaches from the 2d year of the 133d O- 


lympiad to the 3d year of the 139th, He ſtudied a 


long time at Alexandria, under the diſciples of Euclid ; 
and compoſed ſeveral works, of which that only of the 
Conics remains. | 

APOLLONIUS, a Pythagorean philoſopher, born at 
Tyana in Cappadocia, about the begining of the firſt 
century. At 16 years of age he became a ſtrict ob- 
ſeryer of Pythagoras's rules, renouncing wine, women 
and all ſorts of fleſh; not r ſhoes, letting his 
hair grow, and wearing nothing but linen. He ſoon 
after ſet up for a reformer of mankind, and choſe his 
habitation in a temple of Aſculapius, where he is ſaid 
to have performed many wonderful cures. 
has wrote the life of Apollonius, in which there are 
numberleſs fabulous ſtories recounted of him. We are 
told that he went five years without ſpeaking ; and yet 

during this time, that he ſtopped many {editions in 
Cicilia and Pamphylia : that he travelled, and ſet up 
for a legiſlator ; and that he gave out he underſtood all 
languages, without having ever learned them : that he 
could tell the thoughts of men, and underſtood the 
_ oracles which birds gave by their ſinging. The Hea- 
thens were fond of oppoling the e miracles of 
this man to thoſe of our Saviour; and by a treatiſe 
which Euſebius wrote againſt one Hierocles, we find 
that the drift of the latter, in the treatiſe which Euſe- 
bius refutes, ſeems to have been to draw a parallel be- 
twixt Jeſus Chriſt and Apollonius, in which he gives 
the preference to this philoſopher. Mr Du Pin has 
wrote a confutation of Philoſtratus's life of Apollo- 
nius. 

Apollonius wrote ſome works; viz. four books of Ju- 
dicial aſtrology; a treatiſe npon the ſacrifices, ſhowing 
what was proper to be offered to each diety ; and a 
great number of letters; all of which are now loſt, 

- APOLLOS , in Scripture-hiſtory, a Jew of Alex- 


Thoſe who compare the third book of 


Philoſtratus 


St Paul, who was gone to Jeruſalem 1 xviii. 24.) Apologetic. 


Apollos was an eloquent man, and well verſed in the 
Scriptures; and as he ſpoke with zeal and fervour, he 
taught diligently the things of God: but knowing 
only the baptiſm of John, he was no more than a ca- 
techumen, or one of the loweſt order of Chriſtians, 
and did not as yet diſtinctly know the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian doctrine. However, he knew that Jeſus 
Chriſt was the Meſſiah, and declared himſelf openly to 
be his diſciple. When therefore he was come to Ephe- 
ſus, he began to ſpeak boldly in the ſynagogne, and 
to ſhow that Jeſus was the Chriſt. Aquila and Priſ- 
cilla having heard him, took him home with them; 
inſtructed him more fully in the ways of God; and 
baptized him, probably in the name of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Some time after this he had a mind to go into A- 
chaia ; and the brethren having exhorted him to un- 
dertake this journey, they wrote to the diſciples, de- 
firing them to receive him. He arrived at Corinth; 
and was there very uſeful in convincing the gy out 
of the Scriptures, and demonſtrated to them that Jeſus 
was the Chriſt, Thus he watered what St Paul had 
planted in this city (1 Cor. iii. 6.) : but the great fond- 
neſs which his diſciples had for his perſon Trad like to 
have produced a ſchiſm ; ſome “ ſaying, Iam of Paul; 
others, I am of Apollos, I am of Cephas.” However, 
this diviſion, which St Paul ſpeaks of in the chapter 
laſt quoted, did not prevent that apoſtle and Apollos 
from being cloſely united by the bands of charity. 
Apollos hearing that the Apoſtle was at Epheſus, went 
to meet him, and was there when St Paul wrote the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; wherein he teſtifies, 
that he had earneſtly entreated Apollos to return to 
Corinth, but hitherto had not been able to prevail with 
him ; that, nevertheleſs, he gave. him room to hope 
that he would go when he had an opportunity. St 
Jerom ſays, that Apollos was fo diſſatisfied with the 
diviſion which had happened upon his account at Co- 
rinth; that he retired into Crete with Zena, a doctor 
of the law ; and that this diſturbance having been ap- 
peaſed by the letter which St Paul wrote to the Co- 
rinthians, Apollos returned to this city, and was bi- 
ſhop thereof. The Greeks make him biſhop of Duras ; 
others ſay, he was biſhop of Iconium in Phrygia; and 
others, that he was biſhop of Cæſarea. 
APOLLYON, a Greek word that ſignifies the de- 
ſlroyer, and anſwers to the Hebrew Abaddon. St John 
in the Revelations (ix. 11.) ſays, that an angel having 
opened the bottomleſs pit, a thick ſmoke iſſued out 
of it; and with this ſmoke Jocuſts, like horſes, prepa- 
red for battle, and commanded by the angel of the 
bottomleſs pit, called in Hebrew Abaddon, but in the 
Greek Apollyon. | 
APOLOGETIC, AyoLoGETICAL, ſomething ſaid 
or written, by way of excuſe or apology, for any ac- 
tion or perſon. 
The Apologetic of Tertullian is a work full of 


ſtrength and ſpirit. He there vindicates the Chriſtians 


from all that had been objected to them; particularly 
from the abominable crimes ſaid to be perpetrated at 
their meetings, and their want of love and fidelity to 
their country. The ground of this laſt accuſation was, 
their refuſing to take the accuſtomed oaths, and ſwear 
by the tutelary gods of the — 3 

eſles 


A—_— 
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dreſſes his Apologetic to the magiſtrates of Rome, the 
emperor Severus being then abſent, 

APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an inge- 
nious method of conveying inſtruction by means ot a 
ſcigned relation called a moral fable. | 

The only difference between a parable and an apo- 
logue is, that the former, being drawn from what paſ- 
ſcs among mankind, requires probability in the narra- 
tion ; Whereas the apologue, _—_ taken from the 
ſuppoſed actions of brutes, or even of things inanimate, 
is not tied down tothe ſtrict rules of proprobability. A- 
ſop's fables are a model of this kind of writing. 


APOLOGY, a Greek term, literally importing an 


excuſe or defence of ſome perſon or action. 
APOMELI, among ancient phyſicians, a decoc- 

tion of honey and vinegar, much uſed as a detergent, 

promoter of ſtool, urine, &c. | 
APOMYOSpEe vs, (ee, and yu fly,)in the Heathen 


mythology, a name under which Jupiter was worſhip- 


ped at Elis, and Hercules as well as Jupiter at the O- 
Iympic games. Theſe deities were ſupplicated under 
this name, to deſtroy or drive away the vaſt number 
of fies which always attended at the great ſacrifices ; 
and in thoſe which accompanied the Olympic games, 
the firſt was always to the Apomyos, or Myiagrus, 


Deus, that he might drive away the flies from the reſt. 


The uſual ſacrifice was a bull. 


APONEUROSIS, among phyſicians, a term ſome- 
times uſed to denute the expanſion of a nerve or ten- 
don in the manner of a membrane; ſometimes for the 
cutting off a nerve; and, finally, for the tendon it- 
ſelf. - 

 APONO (Peter d'), one of the moſt famous philo- 
ſophers and phyſicians of his age, born in the year 1250, 
in a village about four miles from Padua. He ſtudied 
ſome time at Paris, and was there promoted to the de- 
Are of doctor in philoſophy and phyſic. When he came 
to practiſe as a phyſician, he is faid to have inſiſted on 
very large ſums for his viſits : we are not told what he 
demanded for the viſits he made in the place of his re- 
ſidence; but it is affirmed, that he would not attend the 
ſick in any other place under 150 florins a-day ; and 
when he was ſent for by Pope Honorius IV. he de- 
manded 400 ducat's for each day's attendance. He was 
ſuſpected of magic, and proſecuted by the Inquiſition 
on that account. The common opinion of almoſt all 
authors (ſays Naude) is, that he was the greateſt ma- 
Zician of his age; that he had acquired the know- 
edge of the ſeven liberal arts, by means of the ſeven 
familiar ſpirits, which he Kept incloſed in a cry- 
{tal ; and that he had the dexterity to make the mo- 
ney he had ſpent come back into his purſe.” The 
{ame author adds, that he died before the proceſs a- 
gainſt him was finiſhed, being then in the Both year 
of his age; and that, after his death, they ordered 
him to be burnt in effigy, in the public place of the 
city of Padua: deſigning thereby to ſtrike a fear into 
others of incurring the like puniſhment ; and to ſup- 
preſs the reading three books which he had wrote ; the 
firſt being the Heptameron, which is printed at the 
end of the firſt volume of Agrippa's work; the ſecond, 
that which is called by Trithemius, Elucidarium 1n2- 
cromanticum Petri de Albans ; and the laſt, that which 


is intitled by the ſame author, Liber exp2rinontorum 
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mirabilium de annulis 22 xxviii. manſiones lunæ. 
His body being ſecretly taken up by his friends, eſea- 
ped the vigilance of the inquiſttors, who would have 
burni it. It was removed ſeveral times, and was at laſt 
placed in the church of St Auguſtin, without an epi- 
raph or any mark of honour, The moſt remarkable 
book which Apono wrete, was that which procured 
him the ſirname of Conciliator; he wrote alſo a piece 
intitled De medicina omnimoda. There is a ſtory told 
of him, that, having no well in his houſe, he cauſed 
his neighbour's to be carried into the ſtreet by devils, 
when he heard they had forbidden his maid fetchin 

water there, He had much better (ſays Mr Bayle) 
have employed the devils to make a well in his own 
houſe, and have ſtopped up his neighbour's ; or, at 


leaſt, tranſported it into his houſe, rather than into the 
ſtreet. 


7 8 
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APONOGETON : A genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the heptandria claſs of plants, which has 


no Engliſh name. The calyx is an oblong omentum ; 


there is no corolla; and the capſulz are three-ſeeded. - 


There are two ſpecies, natives of the Indies, 
APONUS, a hamlet near Patavium, with warm 
baths. It was the birth-place of Livy, (Martial) ; and 
is now called Albano. E. Long. 10. N. Lat. 45. 15. 
APOPEMPTIC, in the ancient poetry, a hymn 
addreſſed to a ſtranger on his departure from a place to 
his own country. The ancients had certain holidays, 
wherein they took leave of the gods with apopemptic 
ſongs, as ſuppoſing them returning each to his own 
country. The deities having the patronage of divers 


places, it was but juſt to divide their preſence, and al- 


low ſome time to each. Hence it was, that among the 
Delians and Mileſians we find feaſts of Apollo, and 
among the Argians feaſts of Diana, called Epidemiæ, 
as ſuppoſing theſe deities then more peculiarly xeſi- 


dent among them. On the laſt day of the feaſt they 


dilmiſſed them, following them to the altars with pe- 
pemptic hymns. | | 
APOPHASIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly inſinuate : as, Neither will I mention 


thoſe things, which, if T ſhould, you notwithſlanding could 


neither cauſute nor ſpeak againſt them. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines proper to clear the head from ſuperfluous phlegm, 
whether by ſpitting or by the noſe, 


APOPHTHEGHM, a ſhort, ſententious, and inſtruc- 


tive remark, pronounced by a perſon of diſtinguiſned 
character. Such is that of Cyrus: He is unworthy to 
be a magiſtrate, who is not better than his ſubjects. 
Or this: Ve that will not take care of his own buſineſs, 
will be forced to take care of that of others. 


Or that of 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, when reduced to hunger by the 


loſs of his baggage : How much pleaſure have I hither- 
to lived a ſi ranger to? Or that of Cato, Homines nibil 
agendo diſcunt male agere. Or, finally, that of Au- 
guſtus, Feſtina leute, The apophthegms of Plutarch 
are well known. | | 
APOPHYGE, in architecture, a concaye part or 


ring of a column, lying above or below the flat mem- 


ber, The French call it Ie conge d'en bas, or d'en haut: 
the Italians, caso di baſſo, or di ſopra ; and alſo i/ vivo 


di baſſo. The apophyge originally was no more than 


the 


APO 


wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting ; which 


Apoſtacy. afterwards was imitated in ſtone. | 


APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, a proceſs or protuberance 
of a bone. Sce Ax ATOMu“x. 

APOPLEXY, a diſtemper in which the patient is 
ſuddenly deprived of all his ſenſes, and of voluntary 
motion, Sec MEDICI XN E- Juden. 

APORIA, is a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
ſpeaker ſhows, that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to ſay in ſome ſtrange and 
ambiguous thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the caſe 
with himſelf, Thus Cicero ſays, Whether he took them 
from his fellows more impudently, gave them to a harlot 
more ri ir removed them from the Roman people 
mors wickedly, or altered them more preſumptuouſfly, I 
cannot well declare, 15 

APORON, or ArokRtME, a problem difficult to re- 
ſolve, and which has never been reſolved, though it 
be not, in itſelf, impoſſible. | 
The word is derived from acede, which ſignifies 
ſomething very difficult, and impracticable; being 
formed from the privative = and eopoc, paſſage. Such 
we conceive the quadrature of the circle; the duplica- 
ture of the cube; the triſection of an angle, &c. When 
2 queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, eſpecially of the ſect of Academiſts; if he could 
not give a ſolution, his anſwer was, Aepew, I cannot 
fee through it.— This word is alſo uſed by ſome law 
writers for an inexplicable ſpeech or diſcourſe, 

APOSIOPESIS, in rhetoric, otherwiſe called reti- 
cency, and ſuppreſſion; a figure, by which a perſon 
really ſpeaks of a thing, at the ſame time that he makes 
2 ſhow as if he would ſay nothing of it. The word 
comes from a , I am ſilent. —lIt is commonly 
uſed to denote the ſame with ELLI SIS. Jul. Scaliger 
diſtinguiſhes them. The latter, according to him, be- 
ing only the ſuppreſſion of a word; as, me, me; adſum 

qui 6 the former: the omitting to relate ſome part 
of the action; as, 


Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 


Collapſam adſpiciunt=— ee a 


| where the poet does not mention how Dido killed her- 
felf.—This figure is of uſe to keep up the grandeur and 
ſublimity of a diſcourſe. 


APOSPHRAGISMA, (from «aw 5opey:i%u, I ſcal,) 


in antiquity, the figure and impreſſion of a ſeal. —Ir 
was forbid among the ancients to have the figure or 
image of God on their rings and ſeals. To this pur- 


| poſe the precept of Pythagoras, Ev SauTtu tw une Oe An 


a4p194p4 But in proceſs of time, this was little regard- 
ed; it was uſual enough to have the figures of Egyp- 
tian and other deities, as well as of heroes, monſters, 
friends, anceſtors, and even brutes, on their dactyli, 
or ring-ſeals. Thus Cæſar had the image of Venus, 
Pollio of Alexander, Auguſtus of the /phinx, Pompey 
of a frog, Lentulus of his grandfather, &c. | 
 APOSTACY, the abandoning the true religion. 
The primitive Chriſtian church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral 
kinds of apoſtacy. The firſt, of thoſe who went over 
entirely from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm ; the ſecond, of 
thoſe who mingled Judaiſm and Chriſtianity together ; 


and the third, of thoſe who complied ſo far with the 


VorL, II. 
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Apophyls the ring or ferril, at firſt fixed on the extremities of 
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Jous as to communicate with them in many of theirun- Apoſtacy 


awful practices, without making a formal profeſſion of 


their religion. But the fourth fort was of thoſe who, Apoſtate. 


after having been ſome time Chriſtians, voluntarily re- 
lapſed into Paganiſm, 
The perverſion of a Chriſtian to Judaiſm, Paganiſm 
or other falſe religions, was puniſhed by the emperors 
Conſtantius and Julian with confiſcation of goods, to 
which the emperors Theodoſius and Valentinian added 
capital puniſhment, in caſe the apoſtate endeavourcd to 
pervert others to the ſame iniquity. A puniſhment too 
ſevere for any temporal laws to inflict; and yet the 
zeal of our anceſtors imported it into this country; for 
we find by Bracton, that in his time apoſtates were to 
be burnt to death. Doubtleſs the preſervation of Chri- 
ſtianity, as a national religion, is, abſtracted from its 
own intrinſic truth, of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
civil ſtate : which a ſingle inſtance will ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate. The belief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, the entertaining juſt ideas of the moral 
attributes of the ſupreme Being, and a firm perſuaſion 
that he ſuperintends and will finally compenſate every 


action in human life (all which are clearly revealed in 


the doctrines and forcibly inculcated by the precepts, 
of our ſaviour Chriſt), theſe are the grand foundation of 
all judicial oaths; which call God to witneſs the truth 
of thoſe facts, which perhaps may be only known to 
him and the party atteſting: all moral evidence there- 
fore, all confidence in human veracity, muſt be weak- 


ened by apoſtacy, and overthrown by total infidelity. 


Wherefore all afironts to Chriſtianity, or endeayours to 
depreciate its efficacy, in thoſe who have once profeſſed 
it, are highly deſerving of cenſure. But yet the Joſs 
of life is a heavier penalty than the offence, taken in 
a civil light, deſerves; and, taken in a ſpiritual light, 
our laws have no juriſdiction over it. 
ment, therefore, has long ago become obſolete; and 
the offence of apoſtacy was for a long time the obje& 
only of the eccleſiaſtical courts, which corrected the of- 
fender pro om anime. But about the cloſe of the laſt 
century, the civil liberties to which we were then re- 
ſtored being uſed as a cloke of maliciouſneſs, and the 
moſt horrid doctrine ſubverſive of all religion being 
publicly avowed both in diſcourſe and writings, it was 


thought neceſſary again for the civil power tointerpoſe, 


by not admitting thoſe miſcreants to the privileges of 
ſociety, who maintained ſuch principles as deſtroyed all 
moral obligation. To this end it was enacted by ſta- 
tute 9 and 10 W. III. c. 32. That if any perſon edu- 
cated in, or having made profeſſion of, the Chriſtian 
religion, ſhall by writing, printing teaching, or ad- 


viſed ſpeaking, deny the Chriſtian religion to be true, 


or the holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he ſhall 
upon the firſt offence be rendered incapable to hold any 
office or place of truſt ; and, for the ſecond, be render- 
ed incapable of bringing any action, or of being guar- 
dian, executor, legatee, or purchaſer of lands, and 
ſhall ſuffer three years impriſonment without bail. To 
give room however for repentance, if, within four 
months after the firſt conviction, the delinquent will 
in open court publicly renounce his error, he is diſ- 
charged for that once from all diſabilities. | 
APOSTASIS, in medicine, the ſame with abſceſs. 
APOSTATE, one who deſerts his religion, Among 
8 X | 8 e 


This puniſh- 
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Apofate the Romaniſts, it ſiguifics a man who, without a legal 


diſpenſation, forſakes a religious order of which he had 
made profeſſion, Hence, | 

APOSTATA car1ignDo, in the Engliſh law, a writ 
that formerly lay agaiuſt a perſon who, having entered 
into ſome order of religion, broke out again, and wan- 
dered up and down the country. 

A POSTERIORI, or demonſtration 4 poſteriori. 
See DEMONSTRATION. | 

APOSTIL, in matters of literature, the ſame with 


2 marginal note. 


APOSTLE properly ſignifies a meſſenger or perſen 
ſent by another upon ſome buſineſs ; and hence, by way 
of eminence, denotes one of the diſciples commiſſioned 
by Jeſus Chriſt to preach the goſpel. 

Jur bleſſed Lord ſelected twelve out of the number 
of his diſciples to be inveſted with the apoſtleſhip. 
Their names were Simon Peter, Andrew, James the 

reater, John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Mat- 
thew, James the leſs, Jude ſirnamed Lebbeus or Thad- 
deus, Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iſcariot. Of 
theſe Simon, Andrew, James the greater, and John, 
were fiſhermen; and Matthew a publican, or receiver 
of the public revenues : of what profeſſion the reſt 


were, we are not told in ſcripture ; though it is pro- 


bable they were fiſhermen, | 

There are various conjectures as to the reaſon of our 
Saviour's making choice of twelve apoſtles. The moſt 
probable is, that it might be an alluſion to the twelve 
patriarchs, as the founders of their ſeveral tribes; or to 


the twelve chief heads or rulers of thoſe tribes, of which 


the body of the Jewiſh nation conſiſted. This opinion 
ſeems to be countenanced by what our Saviour tells his 


_ apoltles, that © when the Son of man ſhall fit in the 


throne of his glory, they allo ſhall fit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Iracl.” 

Our Lord's firſt commiſſion to his apoſtles was in the 
third year of his public miniſtry, about eight months 


after their ſolemn election; at which time he ſent them 


out by two and two. They were to make no provi- 
ſion of money for their ſubſiſtence in their journey, 
but to expect it from thoſe to whom they preached. 
They were to declare, that the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Meſſiah, was at hand ; and to confirm their 
doctrine by miracles, They were to avoid going ei- 
ther to the Gentiles or to the Samaritans, and to con- 
fine their preaching to the people of Iſrael. In obe- 
dience to their Maſter, the apoſtles went into all the 
parts of Paleſtine inhabited by the Jews, preaching 
the goſpel, and working miracles. 
hiſtory is ſilent as to the particular circumſtances at- 
tending this firſt preaching of the apoſtles ; and only 
informs us, that they returned, and told their Maſter 
of all that they had done. FE 

Their ſecond commiſſion, juſt before our Lord's a- 


ſcenſion into heaven, was of a more extenſive and par- 
_ ticular nature. They were now not to confine their 


preaching to the Jews, but to“ go and teach ALL na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” Accordingly 
they began publicly, after our Lord's aſcenſion, to ex- 
erciſc the office of their miniſtry, working miracles 
daily in proof of their miſſion, and making great num- 
bers of coverts to the Chriſtian faith. This alarmed 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim ; whereupon the apoſtles were 
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prieſt and elders, were commanded not to preach any 
more in the name of Chriſt, But this injunction did 
not terrify them from perſiſting in the duty of their 
calling; for they continued daily, in the temple, and 
in private houſes, teaching and preaching the goſpel, 

After the apoſtles had exerciſed their miniſtry for 
twelve years in Paleſtine, they reſolved to diſperſe 
themſclves in different parts of the world, and agreed 
to determine by lot what parts cach ſhould take. Ac- 
cording to this diviſion, St Peter went into Pontus, 
Galatia, and thoſe other provinces of the Leſſer Alia. 
St Andrew had the vaſt northern countries of Scythia 
and Sogdiana allotted to his portion. St John's was 
partly the ſame with Peter's, namely, the Leſſer Aſia. 
St Philip had the Upper Aſia aſſigned to him, with 
ſome parts of Scythia and Colchis. Arabia Felix fell 
to St Bartholomew's ſhare. St Matthew preached in 
Chaldza, Perſia, and Parthia. St Thomas peached like- 
wiſe in Parihia ; as alſo to the Hyrcanians, Bactrians, 
and Indians. St James the leſs continued in Jeruſa- 
lem, of which church he was biſhop. St Simon had 
for his portion Egypt, Cyrene, Libya, and Maurita- 
nia ; St Jude Syria and Meſopotamia ; and St Mat- 
thias, who was choſen in the room of the traitor Ju- 
das, Cappadocia and Colchis. Thus, by the diſperſion 
of the apoſtles, Chriſtianity was very early planted in 
a great many parts of the world. We have but very 
ſhort and imperfect accounts of their travels and ac- 
tions. 

In order to qualify the apoſtles for the ardnous taſk 
of converting the world to the Chriſtian religion, they 
were in the firſt place, miraculouſly enabled to ſpeak 
the languages of the ſeveral nations io whom they were 


to preach : and, in the ſecond place, were endowed 


with the power of working miracles, in confirmation 
of the doctrines they taught; gifts which were unne- 
ceſſary, and therefore ceaſed, in the after ages of the 
church, when Chriſtianity came to be eſtabliſhed by 
the civil power. a 

St Paul is frequently called the apoſtle, by way of 
eminence; and the apoſtle of the Gentiles, becauſe his 
miniſtry was chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of 
the Gentile world, as that of St Peter was for the 
Jews, who is therefore ſtiled the apoſtle of the circum- 
ciſion. The ſeveral apoſtles are uſually repreſented 
with their reſpective badges or attributes; St Peter 
with the keys; St Paul with a ſword; St Andrew 
with a croſs or ſaltier; St James minor with a fuller's 
pole; St John with a cup, and winged ſerpent flying 
from it; St Bartholomew with a knife; St Philip 
with a long ſtaff, whoſe upper end is formed into a 
croſs; St Thomas with a lance ; St Matthew with a 


hatchet ; St Matthias with a battle-ax ; St James ma- 


Jor with a pilgrim's ſtaff and a gourd-bottle ; St Simon 
with a ſaw; and St Jude with a club. 

This appellation was alſo given to the ordinary tra- 
velling miniſters of the charch.—Thus St Paul, in the 
epiſtle to the Romaus, xvi. 7. ſays, “ Salute Andro- 
nicus and Junia, my kinſmen and fellow priſoners, who 
are of note among the apoſtles.” It was likewiſe a 
title given to thoſe ſent by the churches to carry their 
alms to the poor of other churches. This uſage they 
borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called thoſe whom 
they ſent on this meſſage by the ſame name; and the 


function 


Apoſtle. fun&ion or office itſelf ares, apoſiole, q. d. miſſion. 
Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, 
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that Epaphroditus their apoſtle had miniſtered to his 
wants, ch. ii. 25. 

The appellation is given in like manner to thoſe per- 
ſons who firſt planted the Chriſtian faith in any place. 
Thus Dionyſius of Corinth is called the apoſt/e of 
France ; Xavier, the apoſtle of the Indies, &c. In the 
Eaſt Indies the Jeſuit miſſionaries are alſo called 4- 
poſiles. 

Aposr TE is alſo uſed among the Jews for a kind 
of officer anciently ſent into the ſeveral parts and pro- 
vinces in their juriſdiction, by way of viſitor or com- 
miſſary, to ſce that the laws were duly obſerved, and 
to receive the monies collected for the reparation of 
the temple, and the tribute payable to the Romans, 
The Theodoſian code, lib. xiv. De Judæis, calls thoſe 
apoſtoli, qui ad exigendumaurum atque argentum a pa- 
triarcha certo tempore diriguntur. Julian the apoſtate 
remitted the Jews the apoſtole, ares that is, as he 
himſelf explains it, the tribute they had been accuſ- 
tomed to ſend him. Theſe apoſtles were a degree be- 
low the officers of the ſynagogues called patriarchs, 

and received their commiſſions from them. Some au- 
thors obſerve, that St Paul had borne this office ; and 


that it is this he alludes to in the beginning of the 


epiſtle to the Galatians: as if he had ſaid, Paul, no 
longer an apoſtle of the ſynagogue, nor ſent thereby 
to maintain the law of Moſes, but now an apoſtle and 
envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. St Jerom, though he does 
not believe that St Paul had been an apoſtle of this 
kind, yet imagines that he alludes to it in the paſſage 
Juſt cited. | 
ArosrTLE, in the Greek liturgy, is particularly 
uſed for a book containing the epiſtles of St Paul, 


printed in the order wherein they are to be read in 


churches, through the courſe of the year. Another 
book of the like kind, containing the Goſpels, is called 
Ruaſyiior, Goſpel, The apoſtle, of late days, has alſo 
contained the other canonical epiſtles, the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and the Revelations. Hence it is alſo called 
as of the Apoſtles, Npetanesons; that being the firſt 
book 1n it. | 
Aposr IE is alſo thought by many to have been the 
original name for biſhops, before the denomination bi- 
ſhop was appropriated to their order. Thus Theodo- 
ret ſays expreſsly, the ſame perſons were anciently 
called promiſcuouſly both biſhops and preſbyters, whilſt 
thoſe who are now called biſhops were called apoſtles. 
In the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of 
cannon called the Twelve Apoſtles, on a ſuppoſition that 
the whole world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in 
the preaching of ſuch apoſtles. 
AposTLES' Creed: A formula, or ſummary, of the 
Chriſtian faith, drawn up, according to Ruffinus, by 
the apoſtles themſelves ; who, during their ſtay at Je- 
ruſalem, ſoon after our Lord's aſcenſion, agreed upon 
this creed, as a rule of faith, and as a word of diſtinc- 
tion by which they were to know friends from foes. 
Baronius, and ſome other authors, conjecture, that 
they did not compoſe it till the ſecond year of the reign 
of Claudius, a little before their diſperſion. As to 
their manner of compoſing it, ſome fancy, that each 
apoſtle pronounced his article, which is the reaſon of 
its being called Hnbolum apoſtolicum it, being made up 
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of ſentences join contributed, after the manner of Apoſtle 


Whitſuntide. 
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perſons paying each their club (/pmbo/um) or ſhare of 
a reckoning. | 


tion whether the apoſtles compoſed any ſuch creed as 
this. For, firſt, neither St Luke in the Acts, nor any 
other eccleſiaſtical writer before the 5th century, make 


any mention of an aſſembly of the apoſtles in order to 


the compoſing of a creed. Secondly, the fathers of 
the three firſt centuries, in diſputing againſt here- 
tics, endeavour to prove that the doctrine contained in 
this creed was the ſame which the apoſtles taught ; but 
they never pretend that the apoſtles compoſed it. 
Thirdly, if the apoſtles had made this creed, it would 
have been the ſame in all churches, and in all ages ; 
and all authors would have cited it after the ſame man- 
ner. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe. In the ſecond 
and third ages of the church, there were as many 
creeds as authors, and one and the ſame author ſets 
down the creed after a different manner in ſeveral pla- 
ces of his works ; which is an evidence that there was 
not at that time any creed which was reputed to be 
the apoſtles'. In the 4th century, Ruffinus compares 
together the three ancient creeds of the churches of 
Aquileia, Rome, and the Eaſt, which differ very con- 
ſiderably in the terms. Beſides, theſe creeds differed 
not only in the terms and expreſſions, but even in the 
articles, ſome of which were omitted in one or other 
of them; ſuch as thoſe of the deſcent into hell, the com- 
munton of the ſaints, and the life everlaſting. From 
theſe reaſons it may be gathered, that tho' this creed 
may be ſaid to be that of the apoſtles in regard to the 
doctrines contained therein, yet it is not to be referred 
to them as the authors and firſt compoſers of it. Who 


was che true author of it, is not ſo eaſy to determine; 


though its great antiquity may be inferred from hence, 
that the whole form, as it now ſtands in the Engliſh 
liturgy, is to be found in the works of St Ambroſe and 
Ruffi nus, the former of whom flouriſhed in the 3d cen- 
tury, and the latter in the 4th century. 3 

The primitive Chriſtians, in regard they always con- 
cealed this and their other myſteries, did not priblicly 
recite the creed, except at the times of baptiſm ; which, 
unleſs in caſes of neceſſity, were only at Eaſter and 
The conſtant repeating it was not 
introduced jnto the church till the end of the 5th cen- 
tary ; about which time Petras Gnapheus, biſhop of 
Antioch, preſcribed the recital of it every time divine 
ſervice was performed. : 

APOSTOLARE, ArposTOLICARE, apoſtolizing, in 
ſome middle- age writers, denotes the being preferred 
to the dignity of pope. - EO: 

APOSTOLATE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for 
miſſion, In this ſenſe, Olearius has a diſcourſe con- 
cerning the apoſtolate of Chriſt. | 
_ ArosTOLATE more properly denotes the dignity or 
office of an apoſtle of Chriſt; but it is alſo uſed, in 
ancient writers, for the office of a biſhop. In this 
ſenſe we meet with ſeveral letters, petitions, requeſts, 
&c. directed to biſhops under the title of your apoſto- 
late, or apoſtalatus veſter. But as the title apoſtolicus 
had been appropriated to the pope, ſo that of apoſtolate 
became at length reſtrained to the ſole dignity of 
the popedom. Every biſhop's ſee was anciently dig- 
nified with the title of /zdes apoſtolica, an * 
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ſce, which is now the peculiar denomination of the ſee 
of Rome. 

APOSTOLI, in a law, denote thoſe letters miſſive 
which are demanded in caſes of appeal. 

APOSTOLIC, ArosToL1Icarl, ſomething that re- 
lates to the apoſtles, or deſcends from them. Thus we 
ſay, the apoſlalical age, apoſtalical doctrine, apoſtolical 
character, conſtitutions, traditions, &c. 

ArosrolLic, in the primitive church, was an appel- 


lation given to all ſuch churches as were founded by 


the apoſtles ; and even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, 
as being the reputed ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. Theſe 
were confined to four, viz, Rome, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Jeruſalem. In after-times, other churches 
aſſumed the ſame quality, on account, principally, of 
the conformity of their doctrine with that of the chur- 
ches which were apoſtolical by foundation, and becauſe 
all biſhops held themſelves ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, or 
acted in their dioceſes with the authority of apoſtles. 

The firſt time the term apsſtslical is attributed to 
biſhops, as ſuch, is in a letter of Clovis to the council 
of Orleans, beld in 511, though that king does not 
there expreſsly denominate them apoſtolical, but (apo- 
ſtolica feds digniſſimi) highly worthy of the apoſtolical 
ſce. In 531, Guntram calls the biſhops, met at the 
council of Maſon, apoſtolical pontiits, apoſtolici pon- 
tfices, | 

In progreſs of time, the biſhop of Rome growing in 
power above the reſt, and the three patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, falling into the 
hands of the Saracens, the title apoſlolical was reſtrain- 
ed to the pope and his church alone. Though ſome 
of the popes, and St Gregory the Great, not content- 


ed to hold the title by this tenure, began, at length, 


to infilt, that it belonged to them by another pecu- 


lar right, as being the ſucceſſors of St Peter. The 


country of Rheims in 1049, declared that the pope was 


the ſole apoſtolical primate of the univerſal church, 
And hence a great number of apoſtolicals ; apoſtolical 


ſce, apoſtolical nuncio, apoſtolical notary, apoſtulical 


brief, apoſlolical chamber, apoſtolical vicar, &c. 
ApoSTOLICAL Conſlitutions, See CONSTITUTION. 
APOSTOLICAL Traditions, See TRADITION. 


APoSTOLICAL Fathers is an appellation uſually given 


ro the writers of the firſt century who employed their 
pens in the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Of theſe writers, 
Cotclerias, and after him Le Clerc, have publiſhed a 
collection in two volumes, accompanied both with their 
own annotations and the remarks of other learned 
men. 
_ APOSTOLIANS, a ſect of the Mennonites, which 
firſt ſprung up in the year 1664, and derived its 
name from Apoſtool, one of the Mennonite miniſters 
at Amſterdam, They concurred with them in doc- 
trine, and admitted to their communion thoſe only 
who profeſſed to believe all the ſentiments which are 
contained in their public confeſſion of faith. 
APOSTOLICI, or AposToL1cs, was a name af- 
ſumed by three different ſets, on account of their pre- 
tending to imitate the manner and practice of the apo- 
ſtles. The firſt apoſtolici, otherwits called Apotaclitæ 
and Apotatici, roſe ont of the Encratitz, and Cathari, 
in the third century, They made profeſſion of ab- 
ſtaining from marriage, and the uſe of wine, fleſh, mo- 
ney, &c. 
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Gerhard Sagarelli was the founder of the ſecond Apoſloli- 
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ſect; he obliged his followers to go from place to 
place as the apoſtles did, to wander about cloathed in 
white, with long beards, diſhevelled hair, and bare 


heads, accompanied with women, whom they called "hate I 


their ſpiritual ſiſters. They likewiſe renounced all 
kinds of property and 1 inveighed againſt the 

rowing corruption of the church of Rome, predicted 
its overthrow, and the eſtabliſhment of a purer church 
on its ruins. Sagarelli was burnt alive at Parma in the 
year 1300, and was afterwards ſucceeded by Dulci- 
nus, who added to the character of an apoſtle thoſe of 
a prophet and a general, and carricd on a bloody and 
dreadful war for the ſpace of more than two years a- 
rs Raynerius, biſhop of Vercelli; he was at length 

efcated, and put to death in a barbarous manner in 


the year 1307. Nevertheleſs, this ſect ſubſiſted in 


France, Germany, and in other countries, till the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, when it was totally 
extirpated under the pontificate of Boniface IX. 

The other branch of apoſtolici were of the twelfth 
century. Theſe alſo condemned marriage, preferring 
celibacy, and calling themſelves. the chaſte brethren. 
and ſiſters; though each was allowed a ſpiritual ſiſter, 
with whom he lived in a domeſtic relation ; and on this 
account they have been charged with concubinage : 
they held it unlawful to take an oath ; they ſet aſide 
the uſe of baptiſm; and in many things imitated the 
Manichees. Bernard wrote againſt this ſect of apo- 
ſtolici. 

APOSTOLICUM is a peculiar name given to a 
kind of ſong or hymn, anciently uſed in churches. 
The apoſtilicum is mentioned by Greg. Thaumaturgus 
as uſed in his time. Voſſius underſtands it as ſpoken 
of the apoſtles creed: Suicer thinks this impoſſible, for 
that this ereed was then unknown in the churches of 
the caſt. | 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by which 2 

erſon who is either abſent or dead is addreſſed as if 
ie were preſent, and attentive to us. This figure is, 
in boldneſs, a degree lower than the addreſs to per- 
ſonified objects (ſee PERsONIFICATION) ; ſince it re- 
quires a leſs effort of imagination to ſuppoſe perſons. 
preſent who are dead or abſent, than to animate inſen- 
ſible beings and direct our diſcourſe to them. The 
poems of Oſſian abound with the moſt beautiful inſtan- 
ces of this figure. Weep on the rocks of roaring 
winds, O maid of Iniſtore! Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thon fairer than the ghoſt of the hills 
when it moves in a ſun-beam at noon over the ſilence 
of Moryen ! He is fallen! Thy youth is low; pale 
beneath the ſword of Cuchullin!“ | 

ArosTRO RE, in grammar, the contraction of a 
word by the uſe of a comma : as call'd for called, tho” 
for though. 

APOTACTITA, or AroTacTIc1,an ancient ſect, 
who affecting to follow the evangelical counſels of po- 
verty, and the examples of the apoſtles and primitive 
Chriſtians, renonnced all their effects and poſſeſſions. 
It does not appear that they gave into any errors du- 
ring their firſt ſtate ; ſome eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure 
us they had divers holy virgins and martyrs under the 
perſecution of Diocletian, in the fourth century; but 
they afterwards fell into the opinions of the Encratitz, 
aud taught that the renouncing of all riches was not 

only 
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Apotei- only a matter of counſel and advice, but of precept And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of Apothe- 
chiſmus and neceſſity. And hence the ſixth law in the Theo- things nſeful to mankind ; and thoſe who had done rapia, 
l doſian code joins the Apotactitæ with the Eunomians any important ſervice to the commonwealth. —Tiberi- 


— and Arians. us propoſed to the Roman ſenate the apotheoſis of Je- —— 


— pron 


APOTEICHISMUS, in the ancient military art, 
a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round a place 
in order to beſiege it. This was alſo called periteichiſ- 
mus, The firſt thing the ancients went about, when 
they deſigned to lay cloſe ſiege to a place, was the Apo- 
tcichiſmus ; which ſometimes conſiſted of a double wall 


or rampart, raiſed of earth; the innermoſt to prevent 


ſadden ſallies from the town, the outermoſt to keep off 
foreign enemies from coming to the relief of the be- 
ſieged. This anſwered to what are called /ines of con- 
travallation and circumvallation among the moderns. 


 APOTHECARY, one who practiſes the art of 


pharmacy. In London, the apothecaries are one of the 
city-companies. They were incorporated by a char- 
ter from king James. I. procured at the ſolicitation 
of Dr Mayerne and Dr Aitkens: till that time they 


only made a part of the grocers company; plums, 


ſugar, ſpice, Venice treacle, mithridate, &c. were 
ſold in the {ſame ſhop and by the ſame perſon. The 


reaſon of ſeparating them was, that medicines might be 


be better prepared, and. in oppoſition to divers per- 
ſons who impoſed unwholeſome remedies on the people. 
By an act which was made perpetual in the ninth year 
of George I. they are exempted from ſerving upon ju- 
ries, or in ward and pariſh offices. They are obliged 
to make up their medicines according to the formulas 
preſcribed in the college diſpenſatory; and are liable 
to have their ſhops viſited by the cenſors of the college, 
who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines as they 
think not good. | 

They havea hall in Black Friars, where there are two 
fine elaboratories, out of which all the ſurgeons cheſts 
are ſupplied with medicines for the royal Britiſh navy. 

To his majeſty belong two apothecaries : the ſalary 


to the firſt, 3201. to the ſecond, 2751.—To the houſe- 


hold belong alſo two. 

The charitable diſpenſation of medicines by the 
Chineſe is well deſerving notice. They have a ſtone, 
which is ten cubits high, erected in the public ſquares 
of their cities: on this ſtone are engraved the names 
of all ſorts of medicines with the price of each; and 
when the poor ſtand in need of any relief from phyſic, 
they go to the treaſury, where they receive the price 
each medicine is rated at. | 

APOTHECARY, Apothecarius, in writersof the middle 
age, denotes a ſhop-keeper, or ware-houſe keeper. 

APOTHECARIUS is alſo uſed to denote a ſtore-keeper, 
or officer appointed to have the direction of a maga- 
zine, granary, &c. in which ſenſe apothecari is ſome- 
times rendered by Horearii and rationarii. 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, an heathen ceremo- 
ny, whereby their emperors and great men were placed 
among the gods. The word is derived from ae, and 
Oise, Cod. 

After the apotheoſis, which the alſo called deifica- 
tion and 3 temples, altars, and images were 
erected to the new deity ; ſacrifices, &c. were offered, 
and colleges of prieſts inſtituted, | 

It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras which he 
had borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous perſons 
after their death were raiſcd into the order of the gods. 


denburg, repreſents the apotheoſis of 


cutting for the ſtone. 


fus Chriſt, as is related by Euſebius, Tertullian, and 
Chryſoſtom. 
- Juvenal rallying the frequent apotheoſes, introduces 
poor Atlas, complaining that he was ready to fink un- 
der the burden of ſo many new gods as were every day 
added to the heavens. Seneca ridiculed the apotheoſis 
of Claudius with admirable humour. 
The ceremony, according to Herodian's deſcription, 
was as follows: after the body of the deceaſed had 
been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, an image of wax, 
exactly reſembling him, was placed on an ivory couch 
where it lay for ſeven days, attended by the ſenate and 
ladies of the higheſt quality in mourning; and then. 
the young ſenators and knights bore the bed of ſtate 


through the via ſacra to the old forum, and from thence 


to the campus martius, where it was depoſited upon 
an edifice built in form of a pyramid. The bed being 
thus placed amidſt a quantity of ſpices and other com- 
baſtibles, and the knights having made a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion round the pile, the new emperor, with a torch 
in his hand, ſet fire to it, whilſt an eagle, let fly from 
the top of the building, and mounting in the air with 
a firebrand, was ſuppoſed to convey the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed to heaven; and thenceforward he was ranked: 
among the gods. 

We often meet with the conſecration or apotheoſis: 


of emperors repreſented on medals; where we ſee the 


pyramids of ſeveral ſtories, each growing leſs and leſs; 
we ſee alſo the eagles flying away with the ſouls of the 
deecaſed emperors. A gem in the muſæam of Bran- 
ap Czſar, 
mounted upon the celeſtial globe, and holding an helm- 
in his hand, as if he were now the governor of heaven, 
as before of the earth. See DEIFICATION. 
 APOTHERAPIA, (from awodgparwa, I cure), in: 
phyſic, properly denotes a complete or finiſhed cure. 
APOTHERAPIA is alſo uſed, in the gymnaſtic art, for 
the laſt part of all regular exerciſe, viz. friction or unc- 
tion with oil, before as well as after bathing. The de- 
ſign of this was partly to cleanſe the ſkin from any filth 


or duſt jt might have contracted during the exerciſe, 


and partly to remove wearineſs. | 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference between 
two incomenſurable lines. 

APOTOME, in muſic, the difference between a great- 
er and leſſer ſemi- tone; expreſſed by the ratio, 128; 125. 

APOTROPAA, (from amorprawu, I avert), in the 
ancient poetry, verſes compoſed for averting the wrath 
of incenſed deitics; and the deities invoked for avert 
ing any threatened misfortune were called Apotrepeans: 
they were alſocalled Alexicaci,from ante, I drive away ; 
and Averruncitrom averrunco, which denotes the ſame. 

APOTZEM, in medicine, the ſame with decoction. 
See DECOCTION. 

APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a complete 
ſet of inſtruments, or other utenſils, belonging to any 
artiſt or machine. 

APPARATUS is frequently uſed for the operation of 
For this there are three ſorts _ 
of apparatus, viz, the ſmall, great, and high apparatus. 
SCC SURGERY. 

| AprA- 


AFP 
Apparatus AppanRAaTUS is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books 


. #, compoſed in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictio- 
. naries, &c. for the caſe and convenience of ſtudy. The 


APP 
on the whole, fo much of our happineſs depends upon Apparitdon 
our ſenſes, that the deprivation of any one may be at- 


ME 


apparatus to Cicero is a kind of concordance, or col- 
lection of Ciceronian phraſes, &c. The apparatus ſacer 
of Poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of eccleſiaſtical 
authors printed in 1611, in three volumes. —Gloffaries, 
comments, &c. are alſo frequently called Apparatuſers. 
APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
is viſible to the eyes, or obvious to the underſtanding. 
APPARENT, among mathematicians and aſtronomers, 
denotes things as they appear to us, in contradiſtinction 
from real or true; thus we ſay, the apparent diameter, 
diſtance, magnitude, place, figure, &c. of bodies. 
APPARENT Heir, inlaw. Noinheritancecan veſt, nor 
can any perſon be the actual complete heir of another, 
till the anceſtor is previoully dead. Nemo eft heres vi- 
zentis, Before that time the perſon who is next in the 
line of ſacceſſion is called an heir apparent, or heir pre- 
ſumptive, Heirs apparent are ſuch, whoſe right of in- 
keritance is indefcahible, provided they outlive the an- 
ceſtor; as the eldeſt ſon or his iſſue, who muſt by the 
courſe of the common law be heirs to the father when- 
ever he happens to die. Heirs preſumptive are ſnch, 
who, if the anceſtor ſhould die immediately, would in 
the preſent circumſtances of things be his heirs: but 
whoſe right of inheritance may be defeated by the con- 
tingency of ſome nearer heir 2 born; as a brother 
or nephew, whoſe preſumptive ſucceſſion may be de- 
 ſtroyed by the birth of a child; or daughter, whoſe 
preſent hopes may be hereafter cut off by the birth of 
aſon. Nay, even if the eſtate hath deſcended, by the 
death of the owner, to ſuch a brother, or nephew, or 
daughter; in the former caſes, the eſtate ſhall be di- 


veſted and taken away by the birth of a poſthumous 


child; and, in the latter, it (hall be alſo totally diveſted 
by the birth of a poſthumous ſon. | 
ApPPARITION, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſimply 
the appearance of a thing. In a more limited ſenſe, 
it is uſed for ſpectre or ghoſt.—Several inſtances of 
apparitions occur in the Bible; that of Samuel, raiſed 
by the witch of Endor, has occaſioned great diſputes. 
We find great controverſies among authors, in relation 
to the reality, the exiſtence or non-cxiſtence, the poſ- 
ſibility or impoſſibility, of apparitions. The Chaldeans, 
the Jews, and other nations, have been the ſteady aſ- 
ſerters of the belief of apparitions. The denial of 
ſpirits and apparitions is by ſome made one of the 


marks of infidelity, if not of atheiſm. Many of the 


apparitions we are told of in writers, are doubtleſs mere 
delaGous of the ſenſe ; many others are fictitious, con- 
1rived merely to amuſe, or anſwer ſome purpoſe. 

paritions, it is certain, are machines that on occaſion 
have been of good ſervice both to generals, to miniſters 
of ſtate, to prieſts and others. | 


Partial darkneſs, or obſcurity, are the moſt powerful 


means by which the ſight is deceived: night is there- 
fore the proper ſeaſon for apparitions. Indeed the ſtate 
of the mind, at that time, prepares it for the admiſſion 
of theſe deluſions of the imagination. The fear and 
caution which muſt be obſerved in the night; the op- 
portunity it affords for ambuſcades and aſſaſſinations ; 
depriving us of ſociety, and cutting off many pleaſing 
trains of ideas, which objects in the light never fail to 
*ntroduce, are all circumſtances of terror: and perhaps, 


ſiting in 


Ap- 


tended with proportionable horror and uneaſineſs. The APPeal. 


notions entertained by the ancients reſpecting the ſoul, 
may receive {ome illuſtration from theſe principles. In 
dark or twilight, the imagination frequently transforms 
an inanimate body into a human figure ; on approach- 
ing, the ſame appearance is not to be found : hence 
they ſometimes fancied they ſaw their anceſtors ; but 
not finding the reality, diſtinguiſhed theſe illuſions by 
the name of ſhades. | 
Many of theſe fabulous narrations might originate 
from dreams. There are times of ſlumber when we are 
not ſenſible of being aſleep. On this principle, Hobbes 
has ingeniouſly accounted for the ſpectre which is ſaid 
to have appeared to Brutus. We read,” ſays he, 
* of M. Brutus, that at Philippi, the night before he 
gave battle to Auguſtus Cæſar, he ſaw a fearful appa- 
rition, which is commonly related by hiſtorians as 4 
viſion; but, conſidering the circumſtances, one may 
caſily Judge it to have been but a ſhort dream. For 
is tent, penſive and troubled with the hor- 
ror of his raſh act, it was not hard for him, ſlumber- 
ing in the cold, to dream of that which moſt affright- 
ed him ; which fear, as by degrees it made him wake, 
ſo it muſt needs make the apparition by degrees to 
vaniſh : and having no aſſurance that he ſlept, Fe could 
have no cauſe to think it a dream, or any thing but a 
viſion.“— The well-known ſtory told by Clarendon, of 
the apparition of the Duke ef Buckingham's father, 
will admit of a ſimilar ſolution, There was no man 
in the kingdom ſo much the ſubje& of converſation as 
the duke; and from the corruptneſs of his character, 


he was very likely to fall a ſacrifice to the enthuſiaſm 


of the times. Sir _— Villiers is faid to have ap- 
peared to the man at midnight: therefore there is the 


greateſt probability that the man was aſleep; and rhe 


dream affrighting him, made a ſtrong impreſſion, and 
was likely to be repeated. NE: 
APPARITOR, among the Romans, a general term 
to comprehend all attendants of judges and magiſtrates 
appointed to receive and execute their orders. Appa- 
ritor, in England, is a meſſenger that ſerves the proceſs 
of a ſpiritual court, or a beadle in an univerſity whe | 
carries the mace. | 
APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand ex- 
rended, with the full palm appearing, and the thumb 
and fingers at full length. 
APPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe from an 
inferior to a ſuperior court, or judge, when a perſon 
thinks himſelf aggrieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
judge. Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of ju- 
ſtice to the Houſe of Lords. In eccleſiaſtical caſes, if 
an appeal is brought before a biſhop, it may be remo- 
ved to the archbiſhop ; if before an archdeacon, to the 
court of arches, and thence to the archbiſhop; and 
from the archbiſhop's court to the king in chancery. 
APPEAL, in common law, denotes an accuſation by 


a private ſubje& againſt another, for ſome heinous 


crime; demanding puniſhment on account of the par- 
ticular injury ſuffered, rather than for the oftence againſt 
the public. - 

This private proceſs, for the puniſhment of public 


crimes, had probably its original in thoſe times, when 


a private pecuniary ſatisfaction, called a weregild, was 
conſtantly 


FE 


to the Engliſh, in common with other northern nations, 
from their anceſtors the ancient Germans; among whom, 
according to Tacitus, Iuitur homicidium certo armento- 
rum ac pecorum numero ; recipitque ſatiifactionem uni- 
verſa domus. In the ſame manner, by the Iriſh Brehon 
law, in caſe of murder, the brehon or judge was uſed 
to compound between the murderer and the friends of 
the deceaſed who proſecuted him, by cauling the male- 
factor to give unto them, or to the child or wife of him 
that was (lain, a recompence which they called aneriach. 
And this we find in the Anglo-Saxon laws (particular- 
ly thoſe of re Big prog, the ſeveral weregilds for 
homicide eſtabliſhed in progreſſive order, from the death 
of the ceorl or peaſant, up to that of the king himſelf. 
And in the laws of Henry I. we have an account of 
what other offences were redeemable by weregild, and 
what were not ſo. As therefore, during the conti- 
nuance of this cuſtom, a proceſs was certainly given, 
for recovering the weregild by the party to whom it 
was due; it ſeems that, when theſe offences by degrees 
grew no longer redeemable, the private proceſs was {till 
continued, in order to inſure the infliction of puniſh- 
ment upon the offender, though the party injured was 
allowed no pecuniary compenſation for the offence. 
But though appeals were thus, in the nature of pro- 
ſecutions for ſome attrocious injury, committed more im- 
mediately againſt an individual, yet it alſo was ancient- 
iy permitted, that any ſubject might appeal another 
abject of high-treaſon, either in the courts of common 
law, or in parliament, or (for treaſons committed be- 
yond the ſeas) in the court of the high conſtable and 
marſhal. The cognizance of appeals in the latter {till 
continues in force; and ſo late as 1631, there was a 
trial by battle awarded in the court of chivalry, on ſuch 
an appeal of treaſon ; but that in the firſt was virtu- 
ally aboliſhed by the ſtatutes 5 Edw. III. c. 9. and 
2 Edw. III. c. 24. and in the ſecond expreſily by ſta- 
tate 1 Hen. IV. c. 14. So that the only appeals now 
in force, for things done within the realm, are appeals 
of felony and mayhem. 
An appeal of felony may be br 


lations. The crimes againſt the parties themſelves are 
larceny, rape, and arſon. And for theſe, as well as for 
mayhem, the perſons robbed, raviſhed, maimed, or 
whoſe houſes are burnt, may inſtitute this private pro- 
ceſs. The only crime againſt one's relation, for which 
an appeal can be brought, is that of ki//ing him, by ei- 
ther murder or manſlaughter. But this cannot be 
brought by every relation; but only by the wife for 
the ok of her huſband, or by the heir-male for the 
death of his anceſtor; which heirſhip was alſo confined 


by au ordinance of Henry I. to the four neareſt de- 


grees of blood. It is given to the wife, on account of 
the loſs of her huſband : therefore, if ſhe marries again, 


before or pending her appeal, it is loſt and gone; or, 


if the marries after judgment, ſhe ſhall not demand ex- 
_ecution, The heir, as was ſaid, muſt alſo be heir-male, 
and ſuch a one as was the next heir by the courſe of the 
common lay at the time of the killing of the anceſtor. 


But this rule has three exceptions : 1. If the perſon 


killed leaves an innocent wife, ſhe only, and not the 


heir, ſhall have the appeal: 2. If there be no wife, and 


L406; 4 
Appeal. conſtantly paid to the party injured, or his relations, to 
——— expiate enormous offences. This was a cuſtom derived 


ght for crimes com- 
mitted either againſt the parties themſel ves or their re- 
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the heir be accuſed of the murder, the perſon, who 
next to him would have been heir-male, ſhall bring the 
appeal: 3. If the wife Kills her huſband, the heir may 
appeal her of the death. And, by the ſtatute of Glou- 
ceſter, 6 Ed. I. c. 9. all appeals of death muſt be ſued 
within a year and a day after the completion of the fe- 
lony by the death of the party : which ſeems to be only 


Appeal. 


declaratory of the old common law; for in the Gothic 


conſtitutions we find the ſame “ pre/criptio annalis, que 
currit adverſus actorem, ſi de homicida ei non conſtat in- 
tra annum a cade facta, nec quenquam interea arguat 
et accuſet. 


Theſe appeals may be brought previous to any in- 


dictment; and, if the appellee be acquitted thereon, he 


cannot be afterwards indicted for the ſame offence. In 
like manner as by the old Gothic conſtitution, if any 
offender gained a verdict in his favour, when proſecu- 
ted by the party injured, he was alſo underſtood to be 
acquitted of any crown-proſecution for the ſame of- 


fence : but, on the contrary, if he made his peace with 


the King, ſtill he might be proſecuted at the ſuit of the 
party. And ſo, in England, if a man be acquitted on 
an indictment of murder, or found guilty, and pardoned 
by the king, ſtill he onght not (in ſtrictneſs) to go at 
large, but be impriſoned or let to bail till the year and 
day be paſt, by virtne of the ſtatute 3 Hen, VIII. c. 1. 
in order to be forthcoming to anſwer any appeal for 
the ſame felony, not having as yet been puniſhed for it : 
though, if he hath been found guilty of manſlaughter 


on an indictment, and hath had the benefit of clergy, and 


ſuffered the judgment of the law, he cannot afterwards 
be appealed ; for it is a maxim in law, “ that nemo bis 
punitur pro eodem delicto.“ Before this ſtatute was 
made, it was not uſual to indict a man for homicide 


within the time limited for appeals, which produced 


yery great inconvenience. „ 

If the appellee be acquitted, the appellor (by vir- 
tue of the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 12.) 
ſhall ſuffer one year's impriſonment, and pay a fine to 
the king, beſides reſtitution of damages to the party 
for the impriſonment and infamy which he has ſuſtain- 
ed: and, if the appellor be incapable to make reſtitu- 
tion, his abettors ſhall do it for him, and alſo be liable 
to impriſonment. This proviſion, as was foreſeen by 


the author of Fleta, proved a great diſcouragement to 


appeals; ſo that thenceforward they ceaſed to be in 
common ule. 5 . 

If the apellee be found guilty, he ſhall ſuffer the ſame 
judgment, as if he had been convicted by indictment: 
but with this remarkable difference, than on an indic- 


ment, which is at the ſuit of the king, the king may 


pardon and remit the execution; on an appeal, which 
is at the ſuit of a private ſubject, to make an atone- 
ment for the private wrong, the king can no more par- 
don it, than he can remit the damages recovered on an 
action of battery. In like manner as, while the were- 
gild continued to be paid as a fine for homicide, it 
could not be remitted by the king's authority. And 
the ancient uſage was, ſo late as Henry IV.'s time, that 
all the relations of the ſlain ſhonld drag the appellee to 
the place of execution: a cuſtom, founded upon that 


ſavage ſpirit of family-reſentment which prevailed uni- 


verſally through Europe after the irruption of the nor- 
thern nations, and is peculiarly attended to in their ſe- 
veral eodes of law; and which prevails even now 8 
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Appear- the wild and untutored inhabitans of America: as if ſhowed that there that game might be played. From Apel 


ance. the finger of nature had pointed it ont to mankind, in their colour which was red, and the ſimiliarity toa lattice, tion 
1 i 12 their rude and uncultivated ſtate. However, the pu- it was corruptly called the red leituce, which word is fre- 1. 
2 niſument of the offender may be remitted and diſchar- quently uſed by ancient writers to ſignify an alehouſe. — 


ed by the concurrence of all parties intereſted; and as The Spectator has explained the ſign of the bell ſavage 


the king by his pardon may fruſtrate an indictment, ſo 
the appellant by his releaſe may diſcharge an appeal : 
« nam gquilibet poteſt renunciare juri pro ſe iutroduclo.“ 

APPEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the exterior 
ſurface of a thing, or that which immediately ſtrikes 
the ſenſes. 

APPEARANCE, in law, ſigniſies 4 defendant's filing 
a common or ſpecial bail, on any proceſs iſſued out of 
a court of judicature, 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one who ap- 
pcals. Sec APPEAL. 

APPELLANTS, in church hiſtory, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſuch of the catholic clergy as appeal from the 
conſtitation unigenitus to a genera] council. 

APPELLATION, the name by which any thing 
is known or diſtinguiſhed when ſpoken of. See NAME. 

Nothing can be more foreign to the original mean- 
ing of many words and proper names, than their pre- 
ſcnt appellations, frequently owing to the hiſtory of 
thoſe things being forgotten, or an ignorance of the 
language in which they were expreſſed. Who, for 
example, when the cricr of a court bawls out,“ O yes, 
O yes,” would dream that it was a proclamation com- 
manding the talkers to become hearers, being the French 
word JDyez, „ liſten,” retained in our courts ever ſince the 
3 were held in law French? Or would any 
perſon ſuppoſe that the head - land on the French coaſt, 
near Calais, called by our ſeamen Blackneſs, could be 
ſo titled from its French name of Blanc Nez, or, the 
White Head-land ? 

King Henry the Eighth having taken the town of 
Bullogne in France, the gates of which he brought to 
Hardes in Kent, where they are ſtill remaining, the 
flatterers of that reign highly magnified this action, 
which, Porto Bello Tike, became a popular ſubje&t 
for ſigns ; and the port or harbour of Bullogne, called 
Bullsgne mouth, was accordingly ſet up at a noted 
inn in Holburn ; the name of the inn long out-living 
the ſign and fame of the conqueſt, an ignorant painter 
employed by a no leſs ignorant landlord, to paint a 
new one, repreſented it by a bull and a large gaping 
human mouth (anſwering to the vulgar pronunciation 
of Bull and mouth). The ſame piece of hiſtory gave 
being to the bull aud gate, originally meant for Bullogne 
gate, and repreſented by an embattled gate or entrance 
into a fortified town, | | 

The barber's pole has been the ſubject of many con- 
jectures; ſome conceiving it to have originated from 
the world po, or head, with ſeveral other conceits as 
far-fetched and as unmeaning : but the true intention 
of that party-coloured ſtaff was to ſhow that the ma- 
ſter of the id 
vein as well as mow a beard ; ſuch a ſtaff 578. Fog this 
day, by every village-practitioner, put into the hand of 
a patient undergoing the operation of phlebotomy. 


The white band which encompaſſes the ſtaff, was meant 


to repreſent the fillet, thus elegantly twined about it. 
Nor were the Chequert (at this time a common ſign 

of a public-houſe)} leſs expreſlive, being the repreſenta- 

tion of a kind of draught-board called tables, and 


op practiſed ſurgery, and conld breathe a 


inn plauſibly enough, in ſuppoſing it to have been ori- 
ginally the figure of a beantiful female found in the 
woods, called in French /a belle ſauvage, But ano- 
ther reaſon has ſince been aſſigned for that appellation, 
namely, that the inn was once the property of Lad 

Arabelle ſavage, and familiarly called Bell Savage's 
inn, probably repreſented, as at preſent, by a bell and 
a ſavage or wild man, which was a rebus for her 


name; rebuſles being much in faſhion in the 16th cen- 


tury, of which the bolt and tun is an inſtance, 

The three blue balls prefixed to the doors and win- 
dows of pawn-brokers ſhops, by the vulgar humoroufly 
enough ſaid to indicate that it is two to one that the 
things pledged are ever redeemed, was in reality the 


arms of a ſet of merchants from Lombardy, who were 


the firſt that publicly lent money on pledges. They 
dwelt together in a ſtreet, from them named Lom- 
bard-ſtreet, in London, and alſo gave their name to 
another at Paris. The appellatioa of Lombard was 
formerly all over Europe conſidered as ſynonimous to 
that of uſurer. 

At the inſtitution of yeomen of the guards, they 
uſed to wait at table on all great ſolemnities, and were 
ranged near the buffets; this procured them the name 
of buffetiers, not very unlike in ſound to the jocular 
appellation of beef-eaters, now given them; though 
probably it was rather the voluntary miſnomer of ſome 
wicked wit, than an accidental corruption ariſing from 
ignorance of the French language. 

The opprobious title of 5yx:-bay/iffe, ſo conſtantly 
beſtowed on the ſheriffs officers, is, according to Judge 


Blackſtone, only the corruption of bound bayliffe, e- 


very ſheriff's officer being obliged to enter into bonds 


and to give ſecurity for his good behaviour, previous 


to his appointment. 

A cordwainer ſeems to have no relation to the occu- 
gation it is meant to expreſs, which is that of a ſhoe- 
maker. But cordonier, originally ſpelt cordaunier, is 
the French word for that trade ; the beſt leather u- 
ſed for ſhoes coming originally from Cordua in Spain. 
Spaniſh-leather ſhoes were once famous in England. 

APPELLATIVE NaMEs, in grammar, in contra- 
diſtinction to proper names, are ſuch as ſtand for uni- 


verſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether gene- 


ral or ſpecial. Thus fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are 


common or appellative names; and ſo are trout, ec], 
lobſter ; for they all agree to many individuals, and 


ſome to many ſpecies. See NAME. 
APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perſon againſt 
whom an appeal is brought. See APPEAL. = 
APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe or ſupple- 
ment added at the end of a work, to render it more 
complete. gs 
APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPTION, Aa term 
nſed by Leibnitz and his followers for conſciouſneſs. 
APPETITE, in a general ſenſe, the deſire of en- 
joying ſome object, ſuppoſed to be conducive to our 
happineſs. When this inclination is guided by reaſon, 
and proportioned to the intrinſic value of the object, it 


is called rational appetite ; as, on the other hand, it is 


denominated 


j 
Applauſe. of the good qualities for which we deſire it. 


© [ 
blind propenſity to a thing, without determinate ideas 


Appetites are paſlions directed to general objects, in 
contradiſtinction to paſſions directed to particular ob- 
jects, which retain their proper name. Thus we ſay, 
an appetite for fame, for glory, for conqueſt, for riches; 
but we ſiy the paſſion of love, of gratitude, of envy, 
&c. Appetite may be alſo diſtinguiſhed from paſſion, 
ſince the latter has no exiſtence till a proper object be 
preſented ; whereas the former exiſts firſt, and then is 
directed to an object. | 

APPETITE, in medicine, a certain painful or uneaſy 
ſenſation, always accompanied with a deſire to eat or 
drink.—An exceſſive appetite is called by phyſicians 
bulimy or fames canina ; a defect or loſs of it, anorexy ; 
and that after things improper for food, pica. 

 APPIA v14, a way reaching from Rome through 
Capua to Brunduſium, between 330 and 350 miles long. 
Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Cæcus, in the year of the 
city 441, carried it from the Porta Capena to Capua 
(Livy, Frontinus). 

runduſium; but by whom, or when, is uncertain. It 
was laid with very hard ſtone, brought from a great di- 


| ſtance, large and ſquared (Diedorus) ; and it was ſo 


wide, that ſeveral waggons could go abreaſt. Statins 

calls it the queen of roads, Its courſe is deſcribed by 

Horace, "<a hay and Antonine. 
APPIAN, an eminent writer of the Roman hiſtory 


in Greek, under the reign of Trajan and Hadrian, He 


was of a good family in Alexandria in Egypt ; whence 
he went to Rome, and there n OLI himſelf fo 
well as an adyocate, that he was choſen one of the pro- 


curators of the empire, and the government of a pro- 
vince was committed to him. He did not complete the 
— Roman hiſtory in a continued ſeries ; but wrote diſtinct 


hiſtories of all nations that had been conquered by the 
Romans, in which he placed eyery thing relating to 
thoſe nations in the proper order of time. His ſtyle is 
plain and ſimple : in the opinion of Phocius, he has 
ſhown the greateſt knowledge of military affairs, and 
the happieſt talent at deſcribing them, of any of the 
hiſtorians ; for while we read him, we in a manner ſee 


the battles which he deſcribes. Of all this voluminous 


work there remains only what treats of the Punic, Sy- 
rian, Parthian, Mithridatic, and Spaniſh wars, with thoſe 
againſt Hannibal, the civil wars, and the wars in Illy- 


ricum, and ſome fragments of the Celtic or Gallic wars. 


APPIUS CrAuplus, a Sabine by birth, one of the 


principal inhabitants of Regillum : his ſhining merit 
having drawn the envy of his fellow-citizens upon him, 


he retired to Rome with all his family, Appius was 


admitted into the ſenate, and was made conſul, with 


Publius Servilius Priſcus, in 258 from the building of 
Rome : but he was hated by the Plebeians, being an 
auſtere oppoſer of their clamours and ſeditions. The 
Claudian family continued long one of the moſt illuſtri- 


ous of the patrician families in Rome ; and ſeveral in 


ſucceſſion of the name of Appius ſupported the ſame 

ſtern character that diſtinguiſhed their firſt fonnder, 
APPLAUSE, an approbation of ſomething, ſigni- 

fied by clapping the hands, ſtill practiſed in theatres. 


— Applauſe, in antiquity, differed from AcCLAMATION, 


as the latter was articulate and performed with the 


voice, the former with the hands, Among the Ro- 
Vol. II, 


> 


N 


te denominated ſenſitive appetite, when we have only a 


It was afterwards carried on to 


AP.P 


mans, applauſe was an artificial muſical kind of noiſe, 
made by the audience or ſpectators to expreſs their ſa- 
tisfaction. There were three ſpecies of applauſe, de- 
nominated from the different noiſes made in them, viz. 
Bombus, Imbrices, and Teſte; the firſt a confuſed din, 
made either by the hands or the mouth ; the ſecond 
and third, by beating on a ſort of ſounding veſſels pla- 
ced in the theatres for this purpoſe. Perſons were in- 
ſtructed to give applauſe with ſkill ; and there were 
even maſters who profeſſed to teach the art, 'The pro- 
ficients in this way let themſelves out for hire to the 
vain-glorious among the poets, actors, &c. and were 
properly diſpoſed to ſupport a loud applauſe. Theſe 
they called Laudireni, and Eoqoxacis, At the end of 
the play, a loud peal of applauſe was expected, and 
even aſked of the audience, either by the chorus or 
the perſon who ſpoke laſt. The formula was, Specta- 
tores plaudite, or Valete et plaudite, The go rey or 
applauders, were divided into chori, and diſpoſed in 
theatres oppolite to each other like the choriſters in 
cathedrals, ſo that there was a kind of concert of ap- 
plauſes. | 


APPLE, the fruit of the pyrus malus. See Pyrvus. 


APPLE of the eye, a name not unfrequently given to 


the pupil. See ANATOMY. 

APPLES of Love. See LyCOPERSICON. 

Mad Arplks. See MELONGENA. | 

APPLEBY, the county-town of Weſtmoreland, 
where the aſſizes are held, is ſeated on the banks of the 
river Eden, which almoſt ſurrounds it. It was for- 
merly a very conſiderable town, and had great privi- 
leges ; but it is long ago gone to decay, and now only 


_ conſiſts of mean houſes in one broad ſtreet, which runs 


with an eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth ; at the head 


of which is the caſtle, almoſt entirely ſurrounded by 
the river. It has two churches; a town hall, in which 


the aſſizes are held: a county jail ; and an hoſpital for 


a governeſs and twelve widows, founded in 1651 by a 


daughter of lord Clifford. It is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a'common council, and two ſergeants 
at mace, &, Here is ſaid to be the beſt corn- market 
in theſe northern parts. It ſends two members to 
parliament. W. Long. 3. 52. N. Lat. 54. 30. 

APPLICATION, in a 
two things together, in order to diſcover their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. | 


APPLICATION, in geometry, is uſed either for di- 
viſion, for applying one quantity to another, whoſe a- 
reas, but not figures, ſhall be the ſame ; or, for tranſ- 
ferring a given line into a circle, or other figure, ſo 
that its ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the figure. 


APPLICATION, in theology, is particularly uſed, by b 


ſome divines, for the act whereby our Saviour transfers, 


or makes over to us, what he had earned or purchaſed 


by his holy life and death. Accordingly it is by this 
application of the merits of Chriſt that we are to be 
juſtified, and entitled to grace and glory. The ſacra- 
ments are the ordinary means or inſtruments whereby 
this application is effected. 

APPOGIATURA, in muſic, a ſmall note inſerted 
by the practical muſician, between two others, at ſome 
diſtance. | 

APPOINTEE, a foot-ſoldicr in the French army, 
&c. who for his long ſervice and bravery receives pay 
above private ſentinels. Theſe have been ſuppreſſed in 

8 France, 


eneral ſenſe, is the laying 


Apple 
f 


Appointee. 


APP [ 


where forty appointees are ſtil] retained to each com- 
pany of 150 men. | 

Till the year 1670, they had alſo captains and lieu- 
tenants under the appellation of appointees, who, with- 
out reſiding in the regiment, received their pay. 

ArPOINTEE, in heraldry, the ſame as agui/ce ; Thus 
we ay, a croſs appointee, to ſignify that with two 
angels at the end cut off, ſo as to terminate in points. 

APPOINTMENT, in a general ſenſe, the ſame as 
ASSIGNATION. 

APPOINTMENT, ina particular ſenſe, denotes a pen- 
ſion or ſalary given by great lords and princes to per- 
{ons of worth and parts, in order to retain them in their 
ſervice. The term is chiefly uſed among the French. 
The king of France gives large appointments to ſeyeral 
of the officers in his ſervice, Appointments differ 
from wages, in that the latter are fixed and ordinary, 
being paid by the ordinary treaſnrers ; whereas ap- 
pointments are annual gratifications granted by brevet 
for a time uncertain, and are paid out of the privy 
purſe. ; 

 APPOSER ſignifies an examiner. In the court of 
exchequer, there is an officer called the foreign appoſer. 
In the office of confirmation, in the firſt liturgy of 
Edward VI. the rubric directs the biſhop, or ſuch as he 
ſhall appoint, to appoſe a child; and a biſhop's exa- 
mining chaplain was anciently called his poſer. 

APPOSITION, in grammar, the placing two or 
more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, without 
any copulative conjunction between them; as, Ardebat 
Alexim, delicias domini, 

APPRAISER(from ad, * to,” and pretium, “ value”) 


one who rates or ſets a value upon gooods, &c. He 


muſt be a ſkilful and honeſt perſon. It is not a buſi- 
neſs of itſelf, but is practiſed by brokers of houſchold- 
furniture; to which ſet of men the word is chiefly ap- 
plied : Yet upholſterers and other brokers are employ- 
ed, or even any perſon or perſons who are ſuppoſed to 
be ſkilled in the commodities to be appraiſed or valued, 
They are employed in caſes of death, executions 
brought in upon goods, or of ſtock to be turned over 


from one perſon to another, or divided between co- 


partners; and are called worn appraiſers, from their 
taking an oath to do juſtice between my and party. 
They ſometimes appraiſe on behalf of both ſides, each 
party agreeing to have the ſame appraiſer or apprai- 
{ers ; ſometimes in oppoſition, each party chooſing one 
or more of a ſide ; and ſometimes by commiſſion or 
de putation of truſtees, maſters in chancery, &c. 

APPRAISING, the act of rating, valuing, or ſet- 
ting a price on goods, by a perſon who is a competent 
judge, and is authoriſed thereto, See APPRAISER. 

APPREHENSION, in logic, denotes the ſimple 
attention of the mind to an object preſented either to 
G ſenſe or our imagination, without paſſing a judge- 

nent or making any inference. 

APPREHENSION 1s likewiſe uſed to expreſs an in- 
adequate and imperfect idea: and thus it is applied to 
our knowledge of God, in contradiſtinction to com- 
prehenſion. 

APPREHENSION, in law, ſignifies the ſcizing a eri- 
minal, in order to bring him to juſtice. 
APPRENTICE, (from apprendre, “e tolcarn,”) one 
who is bound by covenant to ſerve a tradeſman or ar- 


1 


Appointee France, except in the regiment of French guards, 


have ſerved an apprenticeſhip. 


APP 


tificer 2 certain time, upon condition of the maſter's 
inſtructing him in his art or myſtery. 

Apprentices may likewiſe be bound to huſbandmen, 
or even to gentlemen; and they, as well as tradeſmen, 
in England, are compellable to take the children of the 
poor, whom the overſeers, with the conſent of two 
juſtices, may bind till the age of twenty-four years. 
Apprentices may be diſcharged on reaſonable cauſe ; 
but if any, whoſe premium has been leſs than ten 
pounds, run away from their maſters, they are compel- 
lable to ſerve out the time of abſence, or give ſatisfac- 
tion for it, at any period within ſeven years after expi- 
ration of the original contract. Apprentices gain a 
ſettlement in that pariſh where they laſt . forty 
days; and by the 5th of Elizabeth, c. 4. they have an 


Appren- 


ticeſhip, 
— Pw] 


excluſive right to exerciſe the trade in which they have 


been inſtructed, in any part of England. However, 
the reſolations of the courts have in general rather con- 
fined than extended the reſtriction of this ſtatute. See 
Blackſtone's Com. Vol, I. p. 426, &c. AIR 

In France, the ſons of tradeſmen, living in their fa- 
ther's houſe till ſeventeen years of age, are reputed ts 
In that country, the 
times of ſerving are different in the differet profeſſions, 
from three years to cight. After ſerving out an ap- 
prenticeſhip, the perſon becomes what they call an a/- 
pirant, or candidate for maſterſhip, and is to be exa- 
mined by proper officers as to his ſkill and proficiency, 
and alſo to exhibit a chef d*cewore or maſterpiece in 
the art he has been bred to, before he be ſuffered to 
ſet up to practiſe for himſelf, And the cuſtom of France 
in regard to apprentices, is not unworthy the imitation 
of other nations. e 

Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called 
apprentices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris no- 
biliores; as appears by Mr Selden's note on Forteſcue : 
and ſo the learned Plowden ſtyles himſelf. Sir Henry 
Finch, in in his Nomotechnia, writes himſelf, appren- 
tice de ley : Sir Edward Coke in his Inft. ſays, Ap- 
prenticii legis, in pleading, are called homines con ſili- 
arii et in lege periti; and in another place, apprentices 
and other counſellors of law. 

Apprentices indentures and articles of elerkſhip, pay 
of duty fix ſhillings. Pariſh indentures are excepted, 
and pay ſixpence only, by 5 W. 3. c. 21. For fees 


given with apprentices, clerks, or ſervants, bound or 


articled by indentures, from 11. to 501, maſters pay for 


every pound ſixpence; and for fees above 5ol. one 
 hilling in the pound. 


8 Ann. c. 9. | 
APPRENTICESHIP, the fervitude of 

tice, or the duration of his indenture. 
Seven years ſeem anciently to have been, all over 

Europe, the uſual term eſtabliſhed for the duration of 


an appren- 


apprenticeſhips in the greater part of incorporated 


trades, All ſuch incorporations were anciently called 
univerſities ; which, indeed, is the proper Latin name 
for any incorporation whatever. The univerſity of 
ſmiths, the univerſity of taylors, &c. are expreſſions 
which we commonly meet with in the old charters of 
ancient towns. When thoſe particular incorporations 
which are now peculiarly called zuiverſities were firſt 
eſtabliſhed, the term of years which it was neceſlary to 
ſtudy, in order to obtain the degree of maſter of arts, 


appears evidently to have been copied from the term of 
apprenticeſhip in common trades, of which the incor- 


Porations 


APP . * 
Appren- porations were much more ancient. As to bave ficers ſubſervient to them, wheelmakers, reelmakers, Appren» 
_ riceſhip- wrought ſeven years under a maſter properly qualified &. may exerciſe their trades in any town corporate, ticeſhip, 
| was neceſſary in order to intitle any perſon to become without paying any fine. In all towns corporate, all Appriting. 


a maſter, and to have himſelf apprentices in a common perſons are free to {ell butcher's meat upon any lawful ; 
trade; ſo to have ſtudied ſeven years under a maſter 


properly qualified was neceſſary to intitle him to be- 
come a maſter, teacher, or doctor (words anciently 
ſynonimous), in the liberal arts, and to have ſcholars 


or apprentices (words likewiſe originally fynonimous) | 


to ſtudy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the „a- 
tuts of apprenticeſhip, it was enacted, that no perſon 
mould for the future exerciſe any trade, craft or my- 
ſtery, at that time exerciſed in England, unleſs he had 
previouſly ſerved to it an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years 
at leaſt; and what before had been the bye-law of 
many particular corporations, became in England the 
general and public law of all trades carried on in 
market-towns. For though the words of the ſtatute 
are very general, and ſcem plaiuly to include the whole 
kingdom, by interpretation its operation has been li- 
mited to market-towns ; it having been held, that in 
country villages a perſon may exerciſe ſeveral different 
trades, though he has not ſerved a ſeven years appren- 
ticeſhip to each, they being neceſlary for the conve- 
niency of the inhabitants, and the number of people 
frequently not being ſufficient to ſupply cach with a 
particular ſet of hands. e 

By a ſtrict interpretation of the words, too, the 
operation of this ſtatute has been limited to thoſe 
trades which were eſtabliſned in England before the 
5th of Elizabeth, and has never been extended to ſuch 
as have been introduced ſince that time. This limita- 
tion has given occaſion to ſeveral diſtinctions which, 
conſidered as rules of police, appear as fooliſh as can 
well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for example, 
that a coachmaker can neither himſelf make, nor em- 
ploy journeymen to make, his coach-wheels, but muſt 
buy them of a maſter wheel-wright ; this latter trade 
having been exerciſed in England before the 5th of 
Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though he has never 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a coachmaker, may either 
himſelf make, or employ journey men to make, coaches; 
the trade of a coachmaker not being within the ſtatute, 
becauſe not exerciſed in England at the time when it 
was made. The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birming- 
ham, and Wolverhampton, are many of them upon this 
account not within the ſtatute; not having been exer- 
ciſed in England before the fifth of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeſhips is differ- 
ent in different towns and in different trades. In Pa- 
ris, five years is the term required in a great number ; 
but before any perſon can be qualified to exerciſe the 
trade as a maſter, he muſt in many of them, ſerve five 
years more as a journeyman, During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his maſter, and the term 
itſelf is called his companionſhip. 

In Scotland there is no general law which regulates 
univerſally the duration of apprenticeſhips. The term 
is different in different corporations. Where it is long, 
a part of it may generally be redeemed by paying a 
ſmall fine. In moſt towns, too, a very ſmall fine is 
ſufficient to purchaſe the freedom of any corporation. 
The weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal 
manufactures of the country, as well as all other arti- 


day of the weck. Three years is in Scotland a com- 
mon term of apprenticeſhip, even in ſome very nice 
trades; and in general there is no country in Europe 
in which corporation laws are ſo little oppreſſive. 
Apprenticeſhips were altogether unknown to the 
ancients, 'The reciprocal duties of maſter and appren- 


tice make a conſiderable article in every modern code. 


The Roman law is perfectly ſilent with regard to them. 
There is no Greek or Latin word which expreſſes the 
idea we now annex to the word apprentice ; a ſervant 
bound to work at a particular trade for the benefit of 
a maſter during a term of ycars, upon condition that 
the maſter ſhall teach him that trade. 


Long apprenticeſhips Dr Smith conſiders as alto- i of 
gether unneceſſary. The arts, which are much ſupe- Nations, 
rior to common trades, ſuch as thoſe of making clocks Vol-i.p.16z 
and watches, contain no ſuch-myſtery as io require a Phil 


long courſe of inſtruction. The firſt invention of ſuch 
beautiful machines, indeed, and even that of ſome 
of the inſtruments employed in making them, muſt, 
no doubt, have been the work of deep thought and long 
time, and may juſtly be conſidered as among the hap- 
pieſt efforts of human ingenvity : But when both 
have been fairly invented and are well underſtood ; to 
explain to any young man, in the compleateſt manner, 
how to apply the inſtruments and how to conſtruct 
the machines, cannot well require more than the leſ- 
ſons of a few weeks; perhaps thoſe of a few days might 
be ſufficient. In the common mechanic trades, thoſe 
of a few days might certainly be ſufficient, The dex- 


terity of hand, indeed, even in common trades cannot 


be acquired without much practice and experience. 
But a young man would practiſe with much more 
diligence and attention, it from the beginning he 
wrought as a journeyman, being paid in proportion 
to the little work which he could execute, and pay- 
ing in his turn for the materials which he might 
ſometimes ſpoil though aukwardneſs and inexperi- 
ence. His education in this way generally would be 
more effectual, and always leſs tedious and expenſive. 
The maſter, indeed, would be a loſer; he would loſe 


all the wages of the apprentice, which he now ſaves, 


for ſeven years together, In the end, perhaps, the 
apprentice himſelf would be a loſer. In a trade ſo 
eaſily learnt he would have more competitors : and his 
wages, when he came to be a complete workman, 
would be much leſs than at preſent. The ſame in- 
creaſe of competition would reduce the profits of the 
maſters as well as the wages of the workmen. The 


trades, thecrafts, the myſteries, would be all loſers : 


but the public would be a gainer ; the work of all ar- 
tificers coming in this way much cheaper to market. 
APPRISING, in Scots law, the name of that ac- 
tion by which a creditor formerly carried off the eſtate 
of his debtor for payment. It 1s now aboliſhed, and 
adjudications are appointed in place of it, —Adju- 
dications, charter, reſignation, clare conſtat, cogni- 
tion of heirs, heritable right, confirmation, novoda- 
mus, principal and original inſtrument of ſarrender, 
retour, ſeiſin, and ſervice, in Scotland, pay by difter- 
ent acts 48. 9d. duty. 
8 2 AP- 
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means of three hoops tied together at proper di 


* 


APP [ 
APPROACH, or APPROACHING, in a general 
ſenſe, the acceding or coming together of twoor more 
things. | 
3 Es, in fortification, the works thrown up 
by the beſiegers, in order to get nearer a fortreſs, with- 
out being expoſed to the enemy's cannon. 
APPROACHING, in fowling, 2 term uſed to ex- 
preſs ſuch devices as are contrived for the getting with- 
in ſhot of ſhy birds. It is principally uſed in marſhy 
low places. The beſt method of approaching is by 
nces, 
according to the height of the man that 1s to uſe it, 
and having boughs of trees tied all round it, with cords 
it over his ſhoulders; a man petting into this, 
conceaſs himſelf, and approaches by degrees towards 
his game in the form of a moving buſh. Geeſe, ducks, 
and teal, quit the waters in the evening, and paſs the 
night in the fields; but at the ws ee of morning 
they return to the water again, and even when on the 
water they will retire to great diſtances, on the ap- 
proach even of a horſe or cow, ſo that the buſineſs of 


the ſtalking-horſe is of little uſe; but this device of 


approaching by the moving buſh ſucceeds tolerably 
well with them. | 


APROACHING, in gardening, the inoculating or in- 


grafting the ſprig of one tree into another, without cut- 
ting it off the parent tree. N 
APPROBATION, a ſtate or diſpoſition of the 
mind, wherein we put a value upon, or become pleaſed 
with, ſome perſon or thing. Moraliſts are divided on 
the principle of approbation or the motive which de- 
termines us to approve and diſapprove. The Epicu- 
reans will have it to be only ſelf-intereſt ; according to 
them, that which determines any agent to approve his 
own action, is its apparent tendency to his private hap- 
pineſs; and even the approbation of another's action 
flows from no other canſe but an opinion of its ten- 
dency to the happineſs of the approver, either imme- 
diately or remotely. Others reſolve approbation into a 
moral ſcnſe, or a principle of benevolence by which we 


are determined to approve every kind affection either 


in ourſelves or others, and all publicly uſeful actions, 
which we imagine to flow from ſuch affection, without 
any view therein to our own private happineſs. | 
APPROBATION, is more particularly uſed, in ſpeak- 
ing of recommendations of books, given by perſons qua- 


lificd or authoriſed to judge of them. Thoſe appointed 


ro grant licences and imprimatures, frequently expreſs 
their approbations of books. Books were formerly 
ſubjected to a licenſer in England (ſee 13th Car. II. 
c. 33), which act is long ſince expired; and being 
incompatible with the noble principles of the Revolu- 
tion, = never ſince been, and it is hoped never will 
be, revived. 5 

APPROPRIATION, in the canon law, a ſever- 
ing of a benefice eccleſiaſtical to the proper and per- 
petual uſe of ſome religious houſe. See the article 
PARSON, N 

The contrivance of appropriations ſeems to have 
ſprung from the policy of the monaſtic orders, who 
have never been deficient in ſubtile inventions for the 
increaſe of their own power and emolaments. At 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of parochial clergy, the tithes 
of the pariſh were diſtributed in a fourfold diviſion; 


one for the uſe of the biſhop, another for main- 
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taining the fabric of the church, a third for the Appropn. 


r, and the fourth to provide for the incem- 
ent. When the fees of the biſhops became otherwiſe 
amply endowed, they were prohibited from demanding 
their uſual ſhare of theſe tithes, and the diviſion was 
into three parts only, And hence it was inferred by 
the monaſteries, that a ſmall part was ſufficient for the 


officiating prieſt; and that the remainder might well 


be applied to the uſe of their own fraternitics (the en- 
dowment of which was conſtrued to be a work of the 
moſt exalted piety), ſubject to the burden of repairin 

the church and providing for its conſtant ſupply. And 
therefore they begged and bought, for maſſes and o- 
bits, and ſometimes even for money, all the advowſons 
within their reach, and then appropriated the benefices 
to the uſe of their on corporation. But, in order to 
complete ſuch approbriation effectually, the king's li- 
cence, and conſent of the biſhop, muſt firſt be obtain- 


ed; becauſe both the king and the biſhop may ſome 
time or other have an intereſt by lapſe, in the pre- 


ation. 


ſentation to the benefice; which can never happen 


if it be appropriated to the uſe of a corporation, 
which never dies: and alſo becauſe the law repoſes a 
confidence in them, that they will not conſent to any 
thing that ſhall be to the prejudice of the church, The 
conſent of the patron alſo is neceſſarily implied, be- 
cauſe the appropriation can be originally made to 
none but to ſuch ſpiritual corporation as is alſo the 
patron of the church ; the whole being indeed nothing 
clſe but an allowance for the patrons to retain the 


tithes and glebe in their own hands, without preſent- 


ing any clerk, they themſelves undertaking to provide 
for the ſervice of the church. When the appropriation 
is thus made, the appropriators and their ſucceſſors are 
perpetual parions of the church; and muſt ſue and be 
ſued, in all matters concerning the rights of the church, 
by the name of par/ons. | 


This appropriation may be ſevered, and the church 
become diſappropriate, two ways; as, firſt, if the pa- 


tron or appropriator preſents a clerk, who is inſtituted 


and inducted to the parſonage: for the incumbent ſo 
inſtituted and inducted is to all intents and purpoſes 
complete parſon; and the appropriation arg once ſc- 
vered, can never be reunited again, unleſs by a repe- 
tition of the ſame ſolemnities. And, when the clerk 


ſo preſented is diſtinct from the vicar, the rectory thus 


veſted in him becomes what is called a ſine- cure; be- 
cauſe he hath no cure of ſouls, having a vicar under 
him to whom that cure is committed. Alſo, if the 
corporation which has the appropriation is diſſolved, 
the parſonage becomes diſappropriate at common law : 
becauſe the perpetuity of perſon is gone, which is ne- 
ceſlary to ſupport the appropriation. | 

In this manner, and ſubject to theſe conditions, may 
appropriations be made at this day: and thus were 
moſt if not all of the appropriations at preſent exiſting 
originally made; being annexed to biſhopricks, pre- 


bends, religious houſes, nay, even to nunneries, and 


certain military orders, all of which were ſpiritual cor- 
porations. At the diſſolution of monaſteries, by ſtatutes 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. and 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. the 
appropriations of ſeveral parſonages, which belonged 
to thoſe reſpective religious houſes, K rer, to more 
than one third of all the pariſhes of England), would 


have been by the rules of common law diſappro- 


priated; 


APR [ 
priated ; had not a clauſe in thoſe ſtatutes intervened, 
to give them to the king in as ample a manner as the 
abbots, &c. formerly held the ſame at the time of 
their diſſolution. This, though perhaps ſcarcely de- 
fenſible, was not without example: for the ſame was 
done in former reigns, when the alien priores (that 1s, 
ſuch as were filled by foreigners only) were diſſol- 
ved and given to the crown. And from theſe two roots 
have ſprang all the lay-appropriations or ſecular par- 
ſonages which we now ſee in the Kingdom; they hav- 
ing been afterwards granted out from time to time by 
the crown. See the article Paxso and Vicar. 

APPROVER, in law, one who, confeſling felony 
in himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of 
his accomplices. He is ſo called from the French 
approuver, comprobare, becauſe he muſt prove what he 
hath alleged in his appeal. This proof was anciently 
either by battle, or by the country, at the choice of 


the appellee : and the form of this accuſation may be 


found in Crompt. Juſt. 250. 
AppRO VERS of the kin 
letting of the king's demenſnes in ſmall manors, &c. 


In the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Ed. 3. c. 8. ſheritts are call- 


ed the king's approvers. 

It being in the diſcretion of the court to ſuffer one 
to be an approver, this method of late hath ſeldom 
been practiſed. But we have in caſes of burglary and 


robbery on the highway, what ſeems to amount to the 


ſame by ſtatute ; it being ordained, that where perſons 
charged with ſuch crimes out of priſon, diſcover two 
others concerned in the crime, they ſhall have a par- 
don, &c. Stat. 5th Anne, c. 31. 
AprRovEx is particularly uſed in ancient law wri- 
ters, for a baliff or land-ſteward, appointed to have the 
care of a manor, franchiſe, or the like, and improve 
and make the moſt of it for the benefit of his maſter, 
In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written appruare. 
APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
the coming nearer and nearer to a root, or other quan- 
tity ſought, without expecting to be ever able to find 
it exactly. 
APPUI, in the manege, (g. d. reſt or ſtay upon 
the hand), is the reciprocal effort between the horſe's 
mouth and the bridle-hand, or the ſenſe of the action of 
the bridle on the hand of the horſeman. 
A juſt appui of the hand, is the nice bearing up or 
ſtay of the bridle, ſo that the horſe, being awed by the 
_ ſenſibility and tenderneſs of his mouth, dares not reſt 
too much upon the bit-mouth, nor check or bcat up- 
on the hand to withſtand it. A horſe is ſaid to have 
no appui, when he is too apprehenſive of the hand, 
and cannot bear the bit. He is faid to have too much 
appui, when he reſts or throws himſelf too much upon 
the bit. Horſes deſigned for the army ought to have 
a full appui upon the hand. To give a horſe a good 
appui, he ſhould be galloped, and put often back. 


APPULSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of any 


planet to a conjunction with the ſun, or a ſtar. It is a 


ſtep towards a tranſit, occultation, conjunction, eclipſe, 


&c. M. Flamſted, M. de Ja Hire, and others, have 

22 obſervations of the moon's appulſes to the pleia- 
es. Philſ. Tranſ. No 76. p. 361. M. Acad. Science. 

an. 1708. | | | 
APRICOT, in botany, Sec PRUNUs. 

 APRIES, ſon of Plammis, king of Egypt; the 
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, are thoſe who have the 


APT 

ſame with Pharaoh Hophrah in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
He ruined Sidon, and ſome ſay he put Jeremiah to 
death. He thought neither God nor man could de- , 
throne him; which yet was eaſily done by Amaſis, and 
he himſelf was ſtrangled by the Egyptians. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year, according 
to the common computation , but the ſecond, accord- 
ing to that of the aſtronomers. It contains 30 days.— 
The word is derived from aprilis, of aperio, I open ;”? 
becauſe the earth, in this month, begins to open her 
boſom for the production of vegetables. In this month 
the ſan travels through the ſign Taurus. 

A PRIORI, a kind of demonſtration. See Demo n- 
STRATION, * | 

APRON, in naval architecture, is a piece of curved 
timber fixed behind the lower part of the ſtern, imme- 
diately above the foremoſt end of the keel. 

APRON is alſo a name given to a platform or floor- 
ing of plank, raiſed at tlie entrance of a dock, againſt 
which the dock-gates are ſhut. | 55 

APRON, in gunnery, a piece of lead which caps or 
covers the vent or touch- hole of a great gun. 

AP SIS or ass1s, ſignifies the bowed or arched roof 
of a honſe, room, or oven, &c. as alſo the ring or 
compaſs of a wheel, | 

Aps1s in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an inner part 
in the ancient churches, wherein the clergy ſat, and 
where the altar was placed. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been thus called, becauſe covered with an arch or 


vault of its own, by the Greeks called ie, by the 


Latins abſis. Apſis, in this ſenſe, amounts to the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called choir, concha, came- 
ra, and pre/ſvyterium ; and ſtands oppoſite to the nave 
or body of the church. _ | 

Ass is is more particularly uſed for the biſhop's ſear, 
or throne, in ancient churches. This was peculiarly 


called 4p ſis gradata, becauſe raiſed on ſteps above the 


ordinary ſtalls.—It was alſo denominated exedra, and 
in latter times tribuue. | | 
Apsis is alſo uſed for a reliquary, or caſe, wherein 
the relics of ſaints were anciently kept. It took the 
name apſis, from its being round, or arched at the 
top; or perhaps from the place where it was kept. 
The apſis was commonly placed on the altar: it was 
uſually of wood, ſometimes alſo of gold and ſilver, with 
ſculptures, &c. . 5 
Aps1s, in aſtronomy, a term uſed indifferently for 
either of the two points of a planet's orbit, where it 
is at greateſt or leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth; 
and hence the line connecting thoſe points is called the 
line of the apſides. The word is Greek, and derived 
from arTw, to connect. The apſis at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun is called the aphelion, and at the 


greateſt diſtance from the earth the apogee ; while that 


at the leaſt diſtance from the ſun is termed the perihe- 
lion, and at the leaſt diſtance from the earth the peri- 


gee. | 
APSIRTIDES. See ABSORUS. 


APTA, or ApTa JULIA, (Pliny) ; now Apte, in 
Provence, on the river Calavon, ſeven leagues to the 
north of Aix, and nine to the north of Avignon. In 
the Notitiæ it is called Civitas Aptenſium + Pliny rec- 
kons it among the Latin towns, That it was a colo- 
ny, appears from an inſcription on a ſtone found at Ar- 
les, (Sirmond), E. Long. 5. 56. Lat. 43. 23. 


Apr-rs 
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APU 
APTERA, (Strabo, Stephanus); ArTERON, (Pli- 
ny); APTERIA, (Pioiemy): An inland town of Crete, 


2 5 wi } 2 
es. whole port was Ciſamus, on the weſt fide of the iſland, 


(Strabo); 12 miles to the ſouth of Sydonia towards 
the Montes Leuci, and as many from the Sinus Am- 
phimales. 80 called from the Sirens, who, being 
there vanquiſhed in ſong by the Muſes, ſtript them- 
ſelves of their wings, and out of grief leaped into the 
ſca, (Stephanus). 
{ame name. E. Long. 25. N. Lat. 35. 50. 

Ar TEIA, a term uſed by Linnæus for his ſeventh 
order of inſects, comprehending ſuch as have no wings. 

APTHANLE, a title ancicntly given to the higher 
degrees of nobility in Scotland. Sce THAN E. 

APTITUDE, (from aptus © 3 the natural diſ- 
poſition any thing hath to ſerve for ſuch or ſuch 2 pur- 
poſe, Thus, oil hath an aptitude to burn, and water 
to extinguiſh fire, | 

ArT1TUDE, or ApTxEsS, isoften 1 
of the talents of the mind, for a promptitude, or dit- 
poſition to learn things with caſe and expedition. In 
which ſenſe aprtne/s amounts to the ſame with what the 
Greeks call eyakin, bona indoles, and we ſometimes 
docility. Charlton divides aftnz/5 into theſe parts, viz. 
acutentſs, ſapacity and memory. | 
_ APTOTY, among grammarians, an undeclinable 
non, or one which has no variation of caſcs. 

APULEIUS (Lucius), a Platonic philoſopher, uni- 
verſally known by his performance of the Golden 
Als, Ile lived in the ſecond century, under the An- 
tonines; and was born at Madaura, a Roman colony 
in Africa, He ſtudied firſt at Carthage, then at A- 


thens, and afterwards at Rome, where he learned the 


Latin tongue without the help of a maſter. He was 


2 man of a curious and inquiſitive diſpoſition, eſpecial- 


ly in religious matters: this prompted him to take ſe- 


veral journics, and to enter into ſeveral ſocicties of re- 


ligion. He ſpent his whole fortune almoſt in travel- 
ling; ſo that, at his return to Rome, when he was about 
to dedicate himſelf to the ſervice of Ofiris, he had not 


money enough to defray the expence attending the ce- 


remonies of the reception, and was obliged to pawn 
his clothes to raiſe the neceſſary ſum, He ſupported 
himſelf afterwards by pleading cauſes; and as he was 
4 great maſter of eloquence, and of a ſubtile genius, 
many conſiderable cauſes were truſted to him. 
availed himſelf more by a good marriage than by his 
pleadings: a widow, named Pudentilla, who was nei- 
ther young nor handſome, but wanted a huſband and 
was very rich, took a great fancy to him. This mar- 
riage drew upon him a troubleſome law-ſuit. The la- 
dy's relations, pretending he made uſe of ſorcery to 


gain her heart and money, accaſed him of being a ma- 


gician before Claudius Maximus proconſul of Africa. 
Apuleins was under no great difficulty of making his 
defence. As Pudentillo was determined from conſi- 
derations af health, to enter upon a ſecond marriage, 


even before ſhe had ſeen this pretended magician, the 


youth, deportment, pleaſing converſation, vivacity, and 
other agreeable qualities of Apuleius, were charms ſuf- 
ficient to engage her heart. He had the moſt favour- 
able opportunities too of gaining her friendſhip, for he 
lodged ſome time at her houſe : Pudentilla's eldeſt ſon 
having a great friendſhip for him, was likewiſe deſirous 
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of the match, and ſolicited him in favour of Pudentil- Apuleius, 
la. * Do you make a wonder (ſaid Apuleius, in his Apus. 


There was a town of Lycia of the 


But he 
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defence) that a woman ſhould marry again, after ha- 
ving lived a widow 13 years? it is much more wonder- 
ful that ſhe did not marry again ſooner. You think 
that magic muſt have been employed to prevail with a 
widow of her age, to marry a young man ; on the con- 
trary, this very circumſtance thows how little occaſion 
there was for magic,” He offered to prove by his 
marriage- contract, that he got nothing of Pudentilla 
but a promiſe of a very moderate ſum, in caſe he ſur- 
vived her and had children by her. He was alſo obli- 
ged ro make ſuch conſeſſions in court as Pudentilla 
would gladly have excuſed. He ſaid ſhe was neither 
handſome nor young, nor ſuch as could any ways tempt 
him to have recourte to enchantments ; moreover, he 
added, that Pontianus her fon propoſed the marrying 
his mother to him only as a burden, and the action of 
a friend and philoſopher. He alſo took notice of ma- 
ny inconveniences which attend the marrying of wi- 
dows, and ſpoke highly of the advantages of a maid 
above a widow: © A handſome virgin (ſaid he, let 
her be ever ſo poor, is abundantly portioned ; ſhe 
brings to her huſband a heart quite new, together with 
the flower and firſt-fruits of her beauty. It 1s with 


great reaſon that all huſbands ſet ſo great a value upon 


the flower of virginity : all the other goods which a 
woman brings her huſband are of ſuch a nature, that 
he may return them again, if he has a mind to be un- 
der no obligation her ; that alone cannot be reſtored, 
it remains in the poſſeſſion of the firſt huſband. If 
you marry a widow, and ſhe leaves you, ſhe carries a- 
way all that ſhe brought yon.“ Upon which paſlage 
Mr Bayle makes a very coarſe remark, viz. © That 
this good which is never taken back out of the hands 
of a huſband, is very chimerical ; and that there is 
never a baker nor a butcher, who would lend ſixpence 
upon this unperiſhable poſſeſſion,” The apology is 
ſtill extant, and is reckoned a very fine piece. Apu- 
leius was extremely indefatigable in his ſtudies ; and 
compoſed ſeveral books, ſome in verſe, and others in 
proſe ; but moſt of them have been loſt. He took 
great pleaſure in declaiming, and was heard generally 
with great applauſe : When he declaimed at Occa, the 
audience cried out with one voice, that they ought to 
confer upon him the honour of citizen. The citizens 


of Carthage heard him with great ſatisfaction, and e- 


rected a ſtatue to him; and ſeveral other cities did him 
the ſame honour, Several critics have publiſhed notes 
on Apulcius's Golden Aſs, and there have been tranſ- 
lations of it into different languages. 
APULIA, now PuGL1A, a territory of Italy, bor- 
dering on the Adriatic, and extending from the river 
Frento to Tarentum in length, and from the Adriatic | 
to the Lucani in breadth. Apuli the people, (Ho- 
race); divided into the Apulia Daunia, now called Pu- 


glia Pinna, or the Capitanata; and into the Apulia 


Peucetia, now Terra di Barri, (Pliny, Ptolemy.) A- 
pulia abounded in ſheep, which yielded the fineſt wool, 
(Martial). It is now the caſt ſide of the kingdom of Naples. 
APUS, Avis Indica, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere placed near the pole, between 
the triangulum auſtrale and the chameleon, ſuppoſed 

to repreſent the bird of paradiſe. 
CE APYNCI 


Apycni 
l 
Aqua. 


red fumes, and paſs into the receiver. 


AQU 

APYCNI svoxt, in muſic, ſounds diſtant one or 
more octaves, and yet concord. 

APYCNOS, in mafic, is ſaid of the diatonic genus, 
on account of its having ſpacious intervals, in compa- 
riſon of the chromatic and enharmonic. 

APYREXY, among phyſicians, denotes the inter- 
miſſion of a fever. 

APYROUS, a word applied to denote that propert- 
ty of ſome bodies, by which they reſiſt the moſt violent 
fire without any ſenſible altcration. Apyrous bodies 


ought to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are refrac- 


tory. Re fractory ſabſtances are thoſe which cannot 
by violent heat be fuſed, whateverother alteration they 
may ſuſtain. But a body, properly ſpeaking, apy- 
rous, can neither be fuſed by heat, nor can undergo 
any. other change. Diamonds were long thought to 
be poſſeſſed of this property. But ſome late experi- 
ments have ſhown, that diamonds may be entirely diſ- 


ſipated or evaporated by heat, and are therefore not 


intitled to be ranked among apyrous ſubſtances. Per- 
haps there is no body in nature eſſentially and rigorouſ- 
ly apyrous. But it is ſufficient that there be bodies a- 
pyrous relatively to the degree of fire which art can 
produce, to intitle them to that name. 

AQUA, a term frequently met with in the writings 
of phyſicians, chemiſts, &c. for certain medicines, or 
menſtruums, in a liquid form, diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by peculiar epithets, as A Alexiteria, Any A 
Aluminoſa, A Mirabilis, &c. for which ſee PRAR- 
MACY. 

AJA Extincta, or Extinguiſhed Water, is aquaſor- 
tis into which ſome river-water has been poured, in or- 
der to qualify it, and render it leſs corroſive. Its uſe 
is to get the ſilver from the aquafortis that ſerved to 
part gold from it. PS 

Al Fortis, a name given by artiſts to nitrons a- 
cid of a certain ſtrength, from its diſſolving power: 
that which is concentrated and ſmoking, is called /pirit 


of nitre. The aquafortis uſed by dyers, braſs-founders, 


&c. is not only weaker than ſpirit of nitre, but con- 
tains a portion of vitriolic acid. It may be made by 
diſtilling crude nitre with calcined vitriol, equal parts. 
The nitrons acid, expellcd by the vitriolic, will riſe in 
The vitriolic 
acid, uniting with the alkaline baſis of the nitre, forms 
vitriolated tartar ; but, there being more vitriolic acid 
than is requiſite to ſaturate the alkali, the ſurplus riſes 
with the nitrous acid: aquafortis, therefore, is a mix- 
ture of theſe two acids. It may alſo be made by di- 
ſtilling crade nitre with ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of oil of vitriol ; or by mixing one part of oil 
of vitriol with nine parts pure ſpirit of nitre, See 


CnEMISTRY-Index. 


Aua Marina, a name by which the jewellers call 


the beryl, on account of its ſea-green colour. See BE- 


RYL. Ds 

Ala Regia, a compound of nitrous and marine a- 
cid, in different proportions according to the purpoſe 
for which it is intended. It is uſually made by diſſol- 
ving, in nitrous acid, fal ammoniac, or common ſalt, 
both which are combinations of marine acid with alka- 
li. When made with ſal ammoniac, the common pro- 
portion is one part of this ſalt to four parts of nitrous 
acid; but to diſſolve platina, equal parts are requiſite. 
A purer aqua regia may be made by ftimply mixing the 
two acids. 
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Aqua regia is particularly uſed as a menſtruum for 


Aqua. 


gold; it likewiſe diſſolves all other metals, except fil. V7 


ver. The gold diſſolved in aqua regia is, in fact, diſ- 
ſolved in the dephlogiſticated marine acid only, which, 
being deprived of its phlogiſton by the nitrous acid, re- 
covers it from the gold, and thus renders gold ſoluble ; 
for metals are not ſoluble in acids until they loſe a part 
of their phlogiſton. Sec CREMISTRY-Index. 

A Secunda, aquafortis diluted with much pure 
water. It is employed in ſeveral arts, to clean the ſur- 
face of metals and certain ſtones, and for various other 
purpoſes. | 


AA Vite, is commonly underſtood of what is o- 


therwiſe called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple, 


or prepared with aromatics. Some, however, diſtin- 
guiſh between them; appropriating the term brandy to 
what is drawn from wine, or the grape; and agua 
_ to that drawn after the ſame manner, from malt, 
cc. | | | 

A Auguſie, (Ptolemy) ; Aquæ Tarbellice, (An- 
tonine) ; Aquenſis Civitas, in the Notitia, Now Aegs, 


or Dax, a town in Gaſcony, on the river Adour, fa- 


56. | 8 
 Agvz Bilbilitanæ, (Antonine) ; baths 24 miles to 
the welt of Bilbilis. Now Banos de Alhama, in Ar- 
ragon. | | 
AU Calide, (Ptolemy) ; Aquæ Solis, (Antonine) ;. 
a place of the Belgz in Britain, famous for its hot wa- 


ters. Now Bath, in Somerſet-ſhire. W. Long. 1. 5. 


Lat. 51. 20. | 

A Calide, (Ptolemy) ; Aquicaldenſis, (Pliny) ; 
formerly in great repute, and a public bath ; whoſe 
ruins ſtill remain teſtimonies of the Roman prandeur. 
Now Orenſe, in Gallicia, ſtill famous for its baths ; on 
the river Minho, 54 miles ſouth-eaſt of Compoſtela. 
W. Long. 8. 30. Lat. 42. 30. Alſo a place in the bay 


of Carthage, (Strabo). Other Aquicaldenſes, to the . 


north of Gerundia in Catalonia, (Ptolemy). 
Aa Calide, a colony between the rivers Serbetcs 
and Sayus, in Mauritania Cæſarienſis, (Ptolemy). 
Agvz Celeniæ, (Ptolemy) ; or Cilinæ, (Antonine). 
Now Caldas, a hamlet on the Minho, in Gallicia. 


A Convenarum, a hamlet of Gaul, in Aquitaine, 
(Antonine), and on the borders of the Convenae, or 


le Cominge, at the foot of the Pyrences, near the 
ſource of the Garonne. Now Bagneres. W. Long. 
3. 29. Lat. 42. 20. | 

Sau Cutiliz, a lake of the Sabines, in the territo- 
ry of Reate (Pliny) ; Lacus Cutilienſis, (YR) ; with 


a moveable iſland in it, (Seneca, Pliny) ; ſuppoſed to be 
tlie centre of Italy, (Varro). The waters were medi- 
cinal, and extremely cold, good for a weak ſtomach 
and in weak nerves; they ſcemed to act by a kind of 


ſuction, which approached to a bite, (Pliny). Veſpa- 
ſian uſed them every ſummer ; and there he died, (Sue- 
ton, Xiphilin from Dio). Now Lago di Contiplians. 

Aa Flavie, a town on the confines of Gallicia 
and Portugal, ſo called from Veſpaſian and Titus. 
The inhabitants are called Aqui flavienſes, coins. Now 
called Chiavas, a mean hamlet: but the ruins of its; 
bridge teſtify its former grander. W. Long. 6. 6, 
Lat. 41. 40. | | 

Aab Helvetiz, deſcribed by Tacitus as a munici- 
pal town, and much frequented for its excellent water ; 
and though he does not mention its name, Cluverius 


ſup- 
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ed the Upper, to diſtinguiſh it from another called the 
Lower Baden in Alſace, E. Long. 8. 49. Lat. 47. 55. 
Aa Merom (Joſhua), famous for the defeat of 
jon ; ſappoſed to be the lake called Samachonitis, or 
mechonitis, by Joſephus ; into which the river Jordon 
falls, before it comes to the ſea of Geneſereth, or Ga- 
lilee. TE | 
Jan Pannoniæ, famous baths of Auſtria, now 
called Baden, 28 miles to the ſouth of Vienna. 
AA Patavinæ, are baths in the territory of Ve- 


nice near Padua, 1 ; called Fontus Aponi (Livy, 


Martial). Now 
Lat. 45. 15. Bs 
Jun Nuintiauæ, put by Ptolemy in room of the 
Aguæ Cilinæ of Antonine, Now _— to be Sar- 
ria, a town of Gallicia, on a rivulet of the ſame name, 
three leagues to the ſouth of Lugo. : 
Aa Sextia, a colony to the north of Marſcilles, 
ſo called, both from the founder Sextius Calvinus, and 
from its quantity of water, and number of cold and 
hot ſprings; built after the defeat of the Salyes, or 
Sal vii, whoſe territorry in the ſouth of Provence reach- 


agni d' Abano. E. Long. 31. 48. 


ed from the Rhone to the borders of Italy, (Livy, Vel- 


leius, Strabo, Ptolemy). By an inſcription the colo- 
ny appears to have been either increaſed or renewed 
by Auguſtus. In the Notitia it is called Civitas Aquen- 
41. Now Aix. Here the Teutones and Cimbri were 


defeated with a great ſlaughter by Marius. E. Long. 


6. 4. Lat. 48. 4. 
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Aut. ſuppoſes it to be Baden, in Switſcrland, on the rivulet 
——— Limat, which ſoon after falls into the Aar. It is call- 


AQU 


quently they are conveyed by pipes of lead into reſer- Aquzedus, 


voirs of the ſame metal, or into troughs of hewn ſtone. 
The channels are cut with an imperceptible deſcent, 
that the current may be accelerated by its own weight. 
Parallel to its courſe, on each ſide, is cut a narrow foot 
path, where people may walk when neceſſary. By con- 
duits, or grooves, the waters are conveyed into large 
ciſterns, but not forced above their original level. To 
make them riſe and iſſue from their apertures with force, 
they muſt be confined in tubes of a ſmall diameter, and 
abruptly fall from a conſiderable declivity. 

Aquæducts of every kind were long ago the wonders 
of Rome; the vaſt quantity of them which they had; 
the prodigious expence employed in conducting waters 
over arcades from one place to another, at the diſtance 
of 30, 40, 60, and even 100 miles, which were cither 
continued or ſupplied by other labours, as by cutting 
mountains and piercing rocks ; all this ought to ſur- 
priſe us ; nothing like this is undertaken in our times : 
we dare not even think of purchaſing public conveni- 
ency at ſo dear a rate. Appias the cenſor adviſed and 
conſtructed the firſt aquæduct. His example gave the 
public luxury a hint to cultivate theſe objects; and the 
force of prodigious and indefatigable labour diverted 
the courſe of rivers and floods to Rome. Agrippa, in 
that year when he was ædile, put the laſt hand to the 
magnificence of theſe works, It is chiefly in this re- 
ſpect that the modern ſo much reſembles the ancient 
city of Rome. For this advantage, ſhe is peculiarly 
indebted to Sextus V. and to Paul V. who for gran- 


deur and magnificence emulated the maſters of the uni- 
verſe®, 


Aan Slatiellæ or Statiellorum, (Pliny), a town in 
Liguria, on the river Bormia. Now Acquic, a town of 
Montſerrat. E. Long. 8. 40. Lat. 44. 45. 


There are ſtill to be ſeen, in different places - gee M 
contiguons to Rome, ſtriking remains of theſe aquæ- Memoir: ef 
ducts; arches continued thro' a long ſpace, over which 7th, vol. i. 


Agave Tauri, hot waters or baths in Tuſcany, at 
the diſtance of three miles from the ſea, ſaid to be diſ- 
covered by a bull, hence the appellation. There are 
Nill to be ſeen the ruins of theſe baths, Now Acqua- 
pendente, in Orvieto. E. Long. 12. 40. Lat. 42. 40. 

AQOUADUCT, in hydraulics and architecture, a 
ſtructure formed for conveying water from one place to 
another, over grounds that are unequal, The word is 
compounded of the Latin ſubſtantive agua water, and 
_ duftus a channel by which that water may be con- 
ducted. | | 

Architects diſtinguiſh two kinds of aquæducts, the 
viſible, and the ſubterraueous. The viſible are conſtruc- 
ted in valleys or marſhes, and protracted in longitude 
or latitude as the ſituation requires. They are compo- 
ſed of adminicula for ſupporting the arches and con- 
fining the ſtream, and of arcades. —The ſulterrancous 
are formed, by piercing the mountains, and conducting 
them below the ſurface of the earth. They are built of 
ſtone, hewn or rough ; and covercd above with vaults, 
or with flat ſtones, which may be termed flags theſe 
flaps ſhelter the waters from the heat of the fon. 

They divide them ſtill into double and triple aquæ- 
duQts ; that is to ſay, ſuch as are ſupported either by 
two or by three ranges of arcades. Such was the aqz- 
duct which Procopins records to have been built by 
Coſroes king of the Perſians, for the city of Petra in 
Mingrelia : It had three conduits upon the ſame line, 
cach elevated above the other, 

Frequently aquæducts are paved. Sometimes the 
waters flow through a natural channel of clay. Fre- 


were extended the canals which carried the water to 
the city. The arches are ſometimes low, ſometimes 
raiſed to a vaſt height, to humour the tumidities or de- 
preſſions of the ground. There are ſome which have 
two arcades, one conſtructed above the other; and this 
precaution was obſcrved, leſt the height of a ſingle ar- 
cade, if cxtended as far as the ſituation required, might 
render the ſtructure leſs firm and permanent. They are 
commonly of bricks ; which by their cement cohere ſo 


ſtrongly, that the parts are not ſeparated without the 


utmoſt difficulty When the elevations of the Pond 
were enormous, it became neceſſary to form ſubterra- 
neous aquæducts. Theſe carried the waters to ſuch a- 
quæducts as were raiſed above ground, in the declivity or 
at the foot of mountains. If the artificial channel of the 
water was not ſuſceptible of a downward bias but by 
paſſing through a rock, through this they cut a paſſage 
at the ſame height with the ſuperior aquæduct: ſuch 
an one may be ſeen above the city of Tivoli, and at 
the place called Vicavaro. The canal which formed the 
courſe of the aquæduct is hewn out of the rock to the 
extent of more than a mile, about five feet in height 
and four in breadth, _ 

There is one thing, however, which deſerves to be 
remarked. It is, that the aquæducts, which might 
have been directed in a ſtraight line tothe city, did not 
arrive at it but by frequent and winding mazes. Some 
have ſaid that this oblique tract was purſned to avoid 
the expence which muſt attend the building of arcades 
to an extraordinary height : others, that it was their 
intention to diminiſh the impetuoſity of the current ; 

1 Which, 


ws - - 


Aquzdud. which rolling in a ſtraight line through an immenſe 
ace, muſt always have increaſed its velocity, muſt have 


Vol IV. 


worn the canals by perpetual and forcible attrition, ' 


and of conſequence afforded an impure and unwhole- 
ſome draught to the inhabitants. But ſince there was ſo 
great a deſcent between the caſcade of Tivoli and Rome, 
it is demanded why they ſhould go to draw water from 
the ſame river at the diſtance of more than 20 miles 
higher; nay, of more that 30 miles, if we reckon the 
curvatures of its direction through that monntainous 
country ? It is replied, the motive of obtaining the 
water more ſalubrious, and more limpid, was ſufficient 
to make the Romans think their labour neceſſary, and 
their expence properly beſtowed ; and to thoſe who re- 
fle that the waters of this river were impregnated with 
mineral particles, and by no means wholeſome, the an- 
ſwer will appear ſatisfactory. 

If any one will caſt his eyes upon plate 128th of the 
Antiquities of Father Montfaucon, he will ſee with how 
much care theſe immenſe works were conſtructed. 
From diſtance to diſtance ſpiramenta were left, that, if 
the water ſhould happen to be ſtopped by any accident, 
it might gradually diſemboge, till they could clear its 
ordinary paſſage. There were likewiſe, even in the very 


canals which conveyed the water, cavities conſiderably 


deeper than its internal ſurface, into which the ſtream 


was precipitated, and where it remained ſtagnant till 


it was refined from mud and feculence ; and ponds, 


where it might expand itſelf till it was purified. 

The aquæduct of the agua Marcia had an arch of 16 
feet in diameter. The whole was compoſed of three 
different kinds of ſtone; one of them reddiſh, another 
brown, and a third of an carth colour, Above, there 


appeared two canals ; of which the higheſt was fed by 


the new waters of the Tiverone, and the lower by what 


they call the Claudian river. The entire edifice is 70 
Roman feet high. Near this aquæduct, we have in Fa- 


ther Montfaucon the plan of another with three canals; 
the higheſt ſupplied by the water called Julia, that in 


the middle from Tepula, and the loweſt from the aqua 


Marcia, : | 
The arch of the aquæduct of the aqua Claudia is of 


hewa ſtone, very beautiful; that of the aquæduct of the 


aqua Neronia is of bricks : they are each of them 72 
Roman feet in height, 


The canal of the aquæduct which was called the 29 


Aþp1ia, deſerves to be mentioned for a ſingularity which 


is obſerved in it; for it is not, like the others plain, 
nor gradual in its deſcent ; but much narrower at the 


lower than the higher end. 
The conſul Frontinus, who ſuperintended the aquæ- 
ducts under the emperor Nerva, mentions nine of them 
which had each 13,594 pipes of an inch in diameter. 
Vigerus obſerves, that, in the ſpace 24 hours, Rome 
received 500,000 hogſheads of water. 
We might likewiſe have mentioned the aquæduct of 
Druſus, and that of Riminius: but we ſhall ſatisfy 
ourſelves with obſerving here, that Auguſtus cauſed all 


the aquæducts tobe repaired ; and afterwards paſs to o- 


ther monuments of the ſame kind, and ſtill more im- 
portant, which give the moſt ſtriking ideas of Roman 
magnificence. 

One of theſe monaments is the aquæduct of Metz, of 
which a great number of arcades ſtill remain. Theſe 


arcades croſſed the Moſclle, a river which is broad 
Yor. II. 
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and valt at that place. The copions ſources of Gorze Aquamboe 


furniſhed water for the repreſentation of a ſea-fight. 
This water was collected in a reſervoir : from thence it 
was conducted by ſubterraneous canals formed of hewn 
ſtone, and ſo ſpacious that a man could walk ered in 
them : it traverſed the Moſclle upon its ſuperb and lof- 
ty arcades, which may ſtill be ſeen at the diſtance of 
two leagues from Metz; ſo nicely wrought and fo 
firmly cemented, that, except thoſe parts in the mid- 
dle which have been carried away by the ice, they have 


reſiſted, and will till reſiſt, the ſevereſt ſhocks of the 


molt violent ſeaſons, From theſe arcades, other aquz- 
ducts conveyed the waters to the baths, and to the place 
where the naval engagement was mimicked. 

If we may truſt Colmenarns, the aquæduct of Sego- 
via may be compared with the moſt admired labours 
of antiquity. There ſtill remain 159 arcades, wholly 
conſiſting of ſtones enormouſly large, and joined with- 
out mortar. Theſe arcades, with what remains of 
the edifice, are 102 feet high ; there are two ranges 


of arcades, one above another. The agu, duct flows - 


thro* the city, and runs beneath the greateſt number 
of houſes which are at the lower end. 


After theſe exorbitant ſtructures, we may be in ſome : 
degree believed when we ſpeak of the aguadutt which 


Lewis XIV. cauſed to be built near Maintenon, for 
carrying water from the river Bucq to Verſailles: it is 
perhaps the greateſt aquæduct which now ſubſiſts in 
the world; it is 7000 fathoms in length, above 2560 
in height, and contains 242 arcades, 
 AQUAMBOE, one of the greateſt monarchies on 
the coaſt of Guinca in Africa, ſtretching 20 miles in 
breadth, and ten times that ſpace in length from eaſt 
to welt, According to Boſman, the coaſt is divided 
into a great number of petty royalties, but all of them 
ſubject to the king of Aquamboe, who indiſcrimately 
uſes an unlimited authority over them and the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects. His deſpotiſm gave riſe to a prover- 
bial ſaying, that“ there are only two ranks of men at 
Aquamboe; the royal family, and ſlaves.“ The na- 
tives of this country are haughty, turbulent, and war- 


like; and their power is formidable to all the neigh- 


bouring nations. They grievouſly infeſt ſuch nations 
as are tributaries to the king of Aquamboe, entering 
their territories by troops, and carrying off from the in- 


habitants whatever they think proper; nor do they ever 


meet with any oppoſition from the inhabitants, as they 

are ſeuſible the king would not fail to reſent this as au 

indignity offered to him. | 
AQUARIANS, Chriſtians in the primitive church 


who conſecrated water in the eucliariſt inſtead of wine. 
This they did under pretence of abſtinence and tempe- 


rance ; or, becauſe they thought it univerſally unlaw- 
ful to eat fleſh or drink wine. Epiphanius calls them 


Encratites, from their abſtinence ; St Auſtin, Aqua» 


rians, from their uſe of water; and Theodoret, who 
ſays uy ſprang from Tatian, Hydroporaſtate, becauſe 
they offered water inſtcad of wine, 

Beſides theſe, there was another ſort of Aquarians, 
who did not reject the uſe of wine as unlawful ; for they 
adminiſtered the enchariſt in wine at evening ſervice : 
but, in their morning aſſemblies, they uſed water, for 
fear the ſmell of wine ſhould diſcover them to the hea- 
thens. h 


AQUARIUS, the WATER-CAKRI ER, in aſtronomy, 
T 


the 


Aquarius. 
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Aquartia the 11th ſign is the zodiac, reckoning from Aries; from 


which alſo the 11th part of the ecliptic takes its name. 


Aquatintz- The ſun moves through Aquarius in the month of 


till both of the 


January ; it is marked thus, =. 

The poets feign, that Aquarius was Ganymede, 
whom jupiter raviſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, and 
carried away into heaven, to ſerve as a cup-bearer, in 
the room of Hebe and Vulcan; whence the name. — 
Others hold, that the ſign was thus called, becauſe, 
when it appears in the horizon, the weather uſually 
proves rainy. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Aquarins, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, are 45; in Tycho's 41 ; in Hevelius's 47; 


11 Flamſtead's 108, 


AQUARTIA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 


dria monogynia claſs. The calyx is campanulated ; 


the corolla is rotated, with lincar diviſions; and the 
berry is four-ſeeded. There is but one ſpecies, the 
aculzata, a native of America. VVV 

AQUATIC, in natural hiſtory, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſuch things as live or grow in the water. 

AQUATINTA, a method of etching on copper, 
lately invented, by which a ſoft and beautiful effect is 
produced, reſembling a fine drawing in water-colours or 
Indian ink, 

Previous to the operation upon the plate, the fol- 
lowing powder muſt be prepared. Take of aſphaltum 
and fine tranſparent roſin, equal parts, ſuppoſe two 
ounces of each, and pound them ſeparately, Through a 
muſlin ſieve (which may be formed with part of a chip- 
box of three or four inches diameter) ſift upon a ſheer 
of paper a thin ſtratum of the aſphaltum, above which 
ſift a ſimilar layer of the roſin, and upon this another 
layer of aſphaltam, continuing theſe alternate layers 
ders are exhauſted : then paſs the 
mixture through the ſame ſieve upon the paper once 
or twice, or till both appear to be ſufhciently incorpo- 
rated ; when the powder is ready for uſe. Some, in- 
ſtead of the above mixture, uſe gum ſandarach pounded, 

The main proceſs is as follows. —A copper-plate be- 


ing poliſhed in the uſual way, lay the etching ground 


upon it, and etch the outlines of your deſign in the 
manner directed under the article ETCHING : The 
ground is then to be ſoftened with a little greaſe, and 
wiped off with a piece of rag; leaving, however, as 
much greaſe upon the plate as juſt ro dim the cop- 
per. You now ſift your powder upon the ſurface 


of the plate; after which, ſtrike the other ſide of 


it pretty ſmartly againſt the edge of the table, in 
order to diſcharge it of the looſe powder: This 
done, with a hand-vice hold the back of the plate over 
a chaffing-diſh of charcoal fire, till it become ſo hot as 
to give pain upon being tonched with the back of the 
hand ; and the powder which adhered to the greaſe 
will now be fixed to the plate. The plate being then 
ſuffered to cool, take turpentine varniſh, mixed with 
ivory black; and with a hair-pencil dipt in it, cover 
all the lights or places where there is no work or 
ſhades. A rim or border of bees- wax is now to be raiſed 


round the plate: Then having reduced the aquafortis 


to a proper ſtrength by vinegar or water, you pour it 
on, and let it ſtand five minutes for the firſt or lighteſt 


ſhade : after which, pour it off ; and having waſhed 


the plate with water, ſet it on edge to dry: Then with 
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the varniſh ſtop op your light ſhades, pour on the aqua- Aquatinta 
fortis for the ſecond tint, and let it ſtand ſive minutes TY: 
more; proceeding inthe ſame manner for every tint till Aquila, 
you produce the darkeſt ſhades, If a bold open ground 


is wanted in any part, this requires an after-operation : 
The ground muſt be laid as the other, by ſifting on the 
powder ; only this powder is mnch coarſer, and the 
plate muſt be much more heated in order that the par- 
ticles of the powder may ſpread, and form ſmall cir- 
cles: even good clean roſin will do by itſelf. 

In etching landſkips, the ſky and diſtant objects are 
alſo performed by a ſecond operation, and the powder 
is ſifted upon the plate with a finer ſieve. If the trees or 


any part of the fore-ground require to be higher finiſh- 
ed, the plate mult be entirely cleanſed from greaſe with 
bread, and a ground laid in the common way of etch- 


ing; when you may finith as highly and neatly as you 


pleaſe with the needle or point, by ſtippling with dots, 
and biting up thoſe parts, or by a rolling-wheel. | 


The preceding is the method for prints of one ſingle 
tint. But if different colours are to be expreſled, there 
will be requied as many different plates, cach plate 
having only the part etched upon it which is deſigned 
to be charged with its proper colour: unleſs (as many 


happen in particular ſubjects) ſome of the colours are 


ſo diſtant from each other as to allow the printer room 
to fill them in with his rubber without blending them ; 
in which caſe, two or more different colours may be 


printed from the ſame plate at once. Where different 


plates are neceſſary, a ſeparate one, having a pin in 
each corner, muſt be provided as a ſole or bottom to 
the aquatinta plates; and theſe again muſt be exactly 


fitted, having each a ſmall hole in their corners for paſ- 


ſing over the pins of the ſole: the ſaid pins ſerving the 
double purpoſe of retaining the plates ſucceſſively in 
their due poſition, and of directing the printer in pla- 
cing the paper exactly on each plate ſo as not to fhift : 
by which means cach tint or celour will be exactly re- 
ceived on its proper place. This is the method prac- 
tiſed at Paris. A landſcape or ſimilar ſubject, how- 


cver may be printed off at once in the different pro- 


per colours, by painting theſe upon the plate. In this 
caſe, the colours muſt be pretty thick in their conſiſt- 
ence ; and the plate muſt be carefully wiped in the 
uſual way after the laying on of cach tint, as well as 
receive a general wipe upon its being charged with all 
the tints. | 

This art is kept as ſecret as poſſible by thoſe who 


practiſe it; and it is believed that no particular expla- 


nation or directions, before the preſent, have been 
communicated to the public. In order to ſucceed, how- 
ever, great care and judgment are requiſite ; and much 
depends upon a certain nicety of management, which 
is only attainable by practice. 

AQUAVIVA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Batri. | 

AQUEDUCT. See Aquzpucr. | 

AQUEOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething parta- 
king of the nature of water, or that abounds with it. 

A2veous Humour. Set ANATOMY, p. 767. 

AQUILA, in ornithology, a ſynonime of the eagle. 
Sec FALco. | 

AquiLa, the EAGLE, in aſtronomy, aconſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere ; uſually joined with Antinous, 

The 


AQU 


ver Peſcara, near its ſource. It has an ancient caſtle, 
and is a biſhop's ſee immediately under the pope. The 
land about it produces great plenty of ſaffron, It was 
very near being all deſtroyed by an earthquake, in Fe- 
bruary 1703. The firſt ſhock was ſo terrible, that 
the inhabitants abandoned the city ; but returning to 
veſpers, it being Candlemas-day, the ſhocks followed 
one another with ſuch violence, that 24,000 people pe- 
riſhed, and great nambers were wounded ; 800 were 
killed in one ſingle church: many other churches, 
monaſteries, noble buildings, and the town-houſe, were 
either ſwallowed np or overturned, together with the 
greater part of the city and its walls. Aquila ſtands 
30 miles from the ſea, and about 16 from the confines 


of the pope's dominions. E. Long. 14. 20. N. Lat. 


42.20. | | 

AQUILEGIA, coLUMBINE : A genius of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
26th order, Multiſiliguæ. It has no calyx; the petals 
are five, with a horn-like nectarium inſerted between 
cach; and there are five ſeparate capſules. 

Species, 1. The vulgaris, or wild columbine, with 
blue flowers, is found growing wild in ſome woods of 
England. 2. The alpina, with long oval flowers, 
grows naturally near Ingleborough-hill in Yorkſhire. 
The flowers are much larger than thoſe of the garden 
columbine. 3. The inverſa, or garden columbine. Of 


this there are great varieties, not only in the colour and 


fulneſs of their flowers, but alſo in their form. Theſe 
are commonly called re ee ; the colours are 
cheſnut, blue, red, and white, and ſome are finely va- 
riegated with two colours. There are others with 
ſharp-pointed petals in form of a ſtar, and of theſe 
there are ſingle and double flowers of the ſame colours 
with the former. 4. The canadenſis, or Canada co- 
lumbine, flowers almoſt a month before the other ſorts, 


and therefore is preſerved inthe gardens of the curious, 


though not at all remarkable for its beauty. There is 
a variety of this with taller flower-ſtems. 


Culture, Theſe plants are all propagated by ſowing - 


the ſeeds, or parting the old roots; but the former me- 


thod is chiefly practiſed, for the old roots are very apt 


to degenerate. The ſeeds ſhonld be ſown in a nurſery- 
bed in Auguſt or September ; for thoſe which are kept 
till the ſpring ſeldom grow well, or at leaſt remain in 
the ground a whole year. The ſpring following the 
plants will appear above ground, and ſhould be kept 
clear of weeds; and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they 
mulſt be watered. In the middle or latter end of May 
they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant ; for which 
purpoſe, ſome beds of good undunged earth ſhould be 
prepared, planting them therein at eight or nine inches 
diſtance from each other. In the following autmn, by 
which time the plants will have acquired ſtrength e- 
nough to flower the year following, the roots ſhould be 
carefully taken up and planted in the borders of the 
flower-garden : but where their roots are deſigned to 
be preſerved in perfection, all the flower-ſtalks muſt 
be cut off as ſoon as the flowers are paſt, In order to 
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Aquilegia. The ſtars in the conſtellation Aquila and Antinous, in 
——— Ptolemy's catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 19; in He- 
yclius's, 42; in the Britannic catalogue, 71. 
AquiILa, a fine large city of Italy, and the capital 
of Abruzzo, ſeated on a hill, on the banks of the ri- 


AQU 


keep up a ſucceſſion of good flowers, freflr ſeeds ſhould Aquileis' | 


be 2 every year; and it will likewiſe be advanta- 
geous to exchange the ſeeds with ſome brought from a 
diſtant place, 

Medicinal Uſes. Columbine has been looked upon 
as aperient; and was formerly in great eſteem among 
the common people for throwing out the {mall-pox 


and meaſles, A diſtilled water, medicated vinegar, 


and conſerve, were prepared from the flowers; but 
80 have long given place to medicines of greater ef- 
— | 
AQUILEIA, a large city of the Carni, or Veneti, 
and a noble Roman colony, which was led thither be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond Macedonian wars, (Livy). 
It is waſhed by two rivers, the Natiſo aud Torrus, 
(Pliny.) The reaſon of leading this colony was, in 
order to be a bulwark againſt the neighbouring bar- 
barians. The colony was afterwards increaſed with 
1500 families by a decree of the ſenate, (Livy) ; from 
which it became a very famous port-town, (Herodian). 
The emperor Julian aſcribes the appellation to the au- 
gury of an eagle at the time of building it; but Iſaac 


Voſſius on Mela, to the great plenty of water, as if the 


town were called Aquilegia. The harbour, at the 
mouth of the Natiſo, is diſtant 60 ſtadia from the city; 
ſo that ſhips of burden are towed up the river, (Stra- 
bo). In 452 it was beſieged by Attila with an innu- 
merable hoſt of barbarians. The walls were aſſaulted 
by a formidable train of battering rams, moveable tur- 
rets, and engines, that threw ſtones, darts, and fire; 
and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible 
impulſe of hope, fear, emulation, and intereſt, to ſub- 
vert the only barrier which delayed the conqueſt of 
Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the richeſt, 
the moſt populous, and the ſtrongeſt of the maritime 
cities of the, Hadriatic coaſt. Three months were 
conſumed without effect in the ſiege; till the want of 

proviſions and the clamours of his army compelled 
Attila to relinquiſh the enterpriſe, and reluctantly to 
iſſue his orders that the troops ſhould ſtrike their 
tents the next morning and begin their retreat. But 
as he rode round the walls, penſive, angry, and diſ- 
appointed, he obſerved a ſtork preparing to leave her 
neſt in one of the towers, and io fly with her in- 
fant family towards the country. He ſeized, with the 
ready penetration of a ſtateſman, this trifling incident 
which chance had offered to ſuperſtition ; and exclaim- 
ed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that ſuch a domeſtic 
bird, ſo conſtanily attached to human ſociety, would 
never have abandoned her ancient ſeats, unleſs thoſe 
towers had been devoted to impending ruin and ſoli- 
tude. The favourable omen inſpired an aſſurance of 


victory; the ſiege was renewed and proſecuted with 


freſh vigour ; alarge breach was made inthe part of the 
wall from whence the ſtork had taken her flight ; the 
Huns mounted to the aſſault with irreſiſtible fury ; and 
the ſucceeding generation could ſcarcely diſcover the 
ruins of Aquileia. The place, however, which is ſtill 
called Aquileia, there are ſeveral inſcriptions and an- 
tiquities to be ſeen in it, which are worthy of a tra- 
veller's notice; and, though dwindled into a poor vil- 
lage, it gives a title to the patriarch of Aquileia. 
T < patriarch is named by the Venctians, and reſides 
at Udino, becauſe the town of Aquileia belongs to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. E. Long. 13. 30. Lat. 46. 20 

| T2 AQUILICIUM, 


AQU 


Aquilicium ACOQUILICIUM, or Acqu1Licisx4, in Roman 


antiquity, ſacrifices performed in times of cxceſſivc 


Aquirur gronght, to obtain rain of the gods. 


AQUILINE, ſomething belonging to or reſembling 
an eagle: Thus, an aquiline noſe is one bent ſome- 
what like an eagle's beak. 

AQUILO, is uſed by Vitruvius for the north-eaſt 
wind ; or that which blows 45 from the north to- 
wards the caſt point of the horizon.—The poets gave 
the name 4q#4 to all ſtormy winds dreaded by the 
mariner, 

AQUILUS, among the ancients, a dark or duſky 
colour approaching to black, Hence ſome of the Hea- 
then air 64 were called dii aquili, q. d. nigri. 

AQUIMINARIUM, in antiquity, a Kind of luſtral 
veſſel, wherein the Romans carried their holy water 
for expiation, and other religious offices, 
AQUINAS (St Thomas), ſtyled the Anpelical Doc- 
tor, was of the ancient and noble family of the counts 


of Aquino, deſcended from the Kings of Sicily and 


Arragon ; and was born in the caſtle of Aquino, in 
the Terra di Lavora in Italy, in the year 1224 or 
1225, He entered into the order of the Dominicans ; 
and, after having taught ſchool-divinity in moſt of the 
univerſities of Italy, at laſt ſettled at Naples: where 
he ſpent the reſt of his life in ſtudy, in reading of lec- 
tures, and in acts of piety ; and was ſo far from the 
views of ambition or profit, that he refuſed the arch- 


biſhoprick of that city, when it was offered him by 


Pope Clement IV. He died in 1274, leaving an ama- 
zing number of writings, which were printed at Ve- 
nice in 17 vols, folio, in the year 1490. He was ca- 
nonized by Pope John XXII. in the year 1323; and 
Pius V. who was of the ſame order with him, gave 
him, in 1567, the title of the Fifth Doctor of the 
church, and appointed his feſtival to be kept with the 
ſame ſolemnity as thoſe of the other four doors, His 
authority has always been of great importance in the 
ſchools of the Roman Catholics, 
his life of Henry VIII. tells us, that one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons which induced that King to write againſt 
Luther was, that the latter had ſpoken contemptuouſ- 
ly of Aquinas. | ; 

AQUINO (Philip d'), in Latin Aquinas or Aquini- 
4s, having turned from Judaiſm, had a penſion from 
the clergy of France ; and acquired much reputation 
by his knowledge of the Hebrew language, which he 
taught at Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIII. and by 
the books he publiſhed, among which is his Dictiona- 
rium Hebrao-Chaldeo-Thalmudico- Rabbinicum. His 
grandſon, Anthony D'Aquin, was firſt phyſician to 
Lewis XIV. | = 

Aquino, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and Terra di Lavora ; a biſhop's fee, but ruined 

y the emperor Conrade, and now conſiſting of about 
35 houſes, It was the birth-place of the poet Juve- 
nal, and of Thomas Aquinas. E. Long. 14. 30. N. 
Lat. 41. 32. | 

AQUINUM, (anc. geog.) a large municipal town, 
and 2 Roman colony on 2 borders of the Samnites, 
waſhed by the river Melpha (Strabo). The birth- 
place of Juvenal, as he himſelf teſtifies. The inhabi- 
tants are called Aquinates ; now Aquino, but almoſt in 
ruins, in the territory of Lavoro. E. Long. 17. 11. 
Lat. 41. 35. 


E 
„ ee (anc. geog.), one of the three prin- Aquitania 
cipal di 


Lord Herbert, in 


ARA 


iviſions of Gallia Comata (Czfar) ; bounded by 
the Garonne, the Pyrences, and the Ocean: this is 
the Aquitania Ceſariana, or Vetus, Auguſtus ſet 
different boundaries, viz. the Loire, the Cevennes, the 
Pyrenees, and the Ocean (Strabo). It was called 
Gallia Aquitanica (Pliny) ; and in the old Notitiz, 
Provincia Aquitanica, The people are called Agui- 
tani (Cæſar). Now compriſing Guienne (which ſecms 
to be a corruption of Aquitania) and Gaſcony. 


(anc. 806. , the metropolis of Moab, in Ara- 


bia Petræa ( Moſes) ; and the royal reſidence ſituate on 
the eaſt ſide of the river Arnon. It was called alſo 
Rabba (Joſhua;) and to diſtinguiſh it from Rabba of 
the Ammonites, Rabbat Moab, and on coins abbath 
Moma (Reland.) Euſebius ſays it was called Areopo- 
lis in his time, from Ar and Polis. The inhabitants 
are called Areopolitæ. St Jerom ſays that this city 
was entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake when he was 
a young man. | 

ARA THURIBULI, the altar of incenſe, in aſtrono- 
my, a ſouthern conſtellation, not viſible in our hemiſ- 
phere, conſiſting, according to Ptolemy, of ſeven ſtars ; 
and according to Sharp's catalogue, annexed to that 
of Mr Flamſtead, of nine ſtars. | 

ARA, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, con- 
taining eight ſtars, 

ARAB, or ARABIAN HORSE. See EquiIs. 

ARABESQUE, or AABEsk, ſomething done after 
the manner of the Arabians. Arabeſque, Croteſque, 
and Moreſque, are terms applied to ſuch paintings, or- 
naments 4, freezes, &c. wherein there are no human 


or animal figures but which conſiſt wholly of imaginary 


foliages, plants, ſtalks, &c. The words take their 


riſe from hence, that the Moors, Arabs, and other 


Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of ornaments ; their re- 
ligion forbidding them to make any images or figures 
of men or other animals. 

ARABIA, a country of Aſia, famous from the re- 
moteſt antiquity for the independency of its inhabi- 


tants during the vaſt conqueſts of the Aſſyrians, Per- 
ſians, Greeks, and Romans, and, in latter times, for 
being the centre of an empire equal, if not ſuperor, in 


extent to any that ever exiſted. 

This country, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it, was 
in the earlieſt ages called Arabah. Concerning the 
etymology of which word there are various conjec- 
tures. 


Hebrew word 5x, ſignifying, the weſt, mixture, or traf- 


fic ; but, according to M. Volney, Arab, in the ancient 


language of theſe countries, ſignifies a ſolitude or deſart. 


In its largeſt extent, Arabia lies between the 12th and 


35th degrees of N. Lat. and the 36th and 61ſt of E. 


Long. It greateſt length from north to ſouth is a- 


bout 1430 miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt 
is 1200, It is bounded on the weſt by Paleſtine, 
part of Syria, the iſthmus of Suez, and the Red 
ſea, called by the Arabs the ſea A NHolzom; on the 


_ eaſt by the Euphrates, the Perſian gulf, and bay of 


Ormos; on the north, by part of Syria, Diyar-Becr, 
Irak, and Khuzeſtan: and on the ſouth by the ſtraits 
of Babel-Mandel and the Indian ocean. It grows nar- 
rower as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar- 
Becr ; and, by reaſon of the proximity of the Euphra- 
tes to the Mediterraucan, may be looked upon as a pe- 


la, 


It has moſt generally been derived from the 


Arabia. 


| I 
Whence 
namcd, 


2 
Boundaries 
c. 


Arabia. 


ARA I 


ninſula, and that one of the largeſt in the whole world. 


Arabia Proper, however, is much narrower, including 


3 
Diviſion , 


rain. 
ſtinted by a perpetual drought, and the nouriſhment af- 


little more than what was comprehended by the an- 
cients under the name of Arabia Fclix, which we ſhall 
preſently deſcribe ; and here the Arabs have bcen ſet- 
tled almoſt ſince the flood. 
The firſt diviſion of the peninſula of Arabia was in- 
to Arahah and Kedem, as we learn from ſcripture; the 
firſt of which implied the weſt, and the other the eaſt, 
denoting the ſituation of the two ————— 


was the firſt who divided the peninſula we ſpeak of in- 


to three parts, Arabia Petræa, Arabia Deſerta, and A- 
rabia Felix, which diviſion has generally prevailed ſince 
his time. 1 5 | = 

Arabia Petræa, on the eaſt, was bounded by Syria 
and Arabia Deſerta; on the weſt, by Egypt, or 


rather the iſthmus of Suez which ſeparates Aſia from 


Africa, and the Heroopolitan gulph or weſtern arm 
of the Red Sea ; on the north, by Paleſtine, the lake 
Aſphaltites, and Cœloſyria; and on the ſouth by Ara- 
bia Felix. This tract did not admit of mach caltiva- 
tion, the greateſt part being covered with dry ſands, 
or riſing into rocks, interſperſed here and there with 
ſome fruitful ſpots. Its metropolis was Petra, which 


by the Syrians was ſtiled Ralam, and in ſcripture Fok- 
thecl. Several other cities of Arabia Petræa are men- 


tioned by Ptolemy; but as it is very improbable ſuch 
a barren country ſhould abound with large cities, we 
muſt look upon them as inconſiderable places. 


Euphrates, which ſeparated it from Meſopotamia ; on 


the weſt, by Syria, Judzi, and Arabia Petræa; on the 


caſt by a ridge of mountains which ſeparated it from 
Babylonia and Chaldza ; on the ſonth, by Arabia Felix, 
from which it was likewiſe ſeparated by ſeveral ridges 
of hills, By far the greateſt part of this kingdom, as 
well as the former, was a loneſome deſart, Fverſfied 


only with plains covered with ſand, or mountains con- 


fiſting of naked rocks and precipices; nor were the 
ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed wit 
The few vegetables which they produced were 


forded them by the nocturnal dews was greatly impair- 
ed by the heat of the ſun in the day time. Through- 
out the deſarts were found huge mountains of ſand, 
formed by the violence of the winds that continually 
blew over them in the day-time, though they ceaſed in 
the night. Wells and fountains were for the moſt part 
exceedingly rare; however, notwithſtanding the ſteri- 


lity of theſe countries, the vaſt plains of ſand juſt now 


mentioued were interſperſed with fruitful ſpots, which 
appeared here and there like ſo many iſlands ju the 
midſt of the ocean. Theſe being rendered extremely 
delightful by their verdure, and the more ſo by the 


neighbourhood of thoſe frightful deſarts, the Arabs en- 


eamped upon them: and having conſumed every thing 
they found npon one, removed to another, as is the cu- 
ſtom of their deſcendants the Bedoweens at this day. 
Theſe fruitful ſpots were likewiſe frequent in Lybia, 


and by the Egyptians called avaſes or abaſes, as we 
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ing the ſtraits of Babel-Mandel, paſſed into Ethiopia, Arabia, 
which from them received the name of AMaſia. From 


ARA 


this account of Arabia Deſerta, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that the towns ſaid by Ptolemy to have 


been ſituated in it were places of very little conſe- 


ence. | | 
Arabia Felix was bounded on the north by the two 
kingdoms juſt deſcribed ; on the ſouth, by the Red Sea; 
on the caſt and weſt, by part of that ſea, together with. 
the Arabian and Perſian gulfs. In Strabo's time, it 
was divided into five provinces, by the oriental hiſtori- 
ans called Taman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamana. 
In this diſtrict ſtood ſeveral towns, particularly Nyſa, 
famous for being the birth-place of Bacchus; and Mu- 
ſa, or Muza, a celebrated emporium or harbour, 
where the Arabian i at reſorted with their frank- 
incenſe, ſpices, and perfumes. Theſe two were ſituated 
in the province of Yaman, In that of Hejaz ſtood 


the ſtill more famous cities of Mecca and Medina; alſo 


Thaiſa or Taiſa, Gjudda or Jodda, Yanbo or Al Lan- 
bo, and Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, and the Mi- 
dion or Madian of Scripture. | 


At what time the abovementioned kingdoms were Whe 
firſt peopled we have no certain accounts. The moſt pled. 


conſiderable nations inhabiting Arabia Petrza, in the 
early ages, were the Iſhmaelites, the Nabatei or Naba- 
theans, the Cedræi or Kedareni, and the Agareni or 
Hagareni ; and of theſe the Iſhmaelites were the moſt 


powerful, if they did not comprehend all the reſt ; and 
Arabia Deſerta was bounded on the north by the 


if the Hagareni were not the ſame people with them, 
they muſt at leaſt have been nearly related. Kimſhi, an 
anoriental hiſtorian, inſinuates, that they were originally 
the children of Hagar by an Arab, after ſhe had left 
Abraham. In after ages, the names of all the nations ſi- 
tuated here were abſorbed in that of Saracens, by which 
the Iſhmaclites are diſtinguiſhed in the Jeruſalem Tar- 
gum. A nation alſo is mentioned by Pliny, called Ar- 
racent, and Saraceni by Ptolemy and Dioſcorides, which. 
was probably no other than the Iſhmaclites above men- 
tioned In Arabia Deſerta ſeveral tribes reſided, all of 
whom were very obſcure, except the Aiſitæ and Agrei.. 
The former are ſuppoſed by Bochart to have been Job's. 
countrymen, and the latter to have been the ſame with 
the Hagareni, Arraceni, or Saraceni, abovementioned. 
Arabia Felix was inhabited by many different tribes ;. 
the moſt remarkable of which were the Sabzi, Ger- 
ræi, Minæi or Minnzi, Atramitz, Maranitz, Cata- 
bani, Aſcitz, Homeritz, Sapphoritæ, Omanitæ, Sa- 
raceni, Nabathæi, Thamydeni, and Bnizomenæ; but 
neither their limits nor ſituation can now be determined 
with any manner of preciſion. l 
According to the oriental hiſtorians, the Arabs are 


bians, and the preſent. The moſt famous tribes among 
the former were thoſe of Ad, Thamud, Taſm, Jades, 
Jorham, Amalek, Amtem, Haſbem, Abil, and Bar. 
Concerning theſe, though now entirely loſt and ſwal- 
lowed up among other tribes, there are ſome remark- 
able traditions, of which the following may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen. 


7 
Diviſion of 
to be divided into two claſſes; viz. the old loſt Ara- the Arabs. 


learn from Strabo. The barrcn part of Arabia Felix 
bordering upon the Red Sea, was in like manner in- 
terſperſcd with abaſes; which probably gave the name 
of Abaſeni to a nation ſettled. there, and in the adja- 
cent fertile region. A body of theſe, it is ſaid, croſs- 


The tribe of Ad deduced their origin from Ad the 3 
ſon of Aws, or Uz, the ſon. of Aram, the ſon of Shem, concernidg 
who, after the confuſion of tongues, ſettled in Al Ab- the tribe e 
kaf, or the winding ſands in the province of Hadra- A . 
mant, on the confines of Yaman, where his poſterity: 


greatly 


KA [ 
Arabia. greatly multiplied. Their firſt king was Sheddad, the 
on of Ad, who built a ſtately palace and made a de- 
light ful garden in the deſarts of Aden, which he deſigu- 
«df ag an imitation of the celeſtial paradiſe, This gar- 
den he called Irem : and whenit was finiſhed, he ſet out 
with a great retinue to take a view of it; but, having 
ſome thoaghts of aſſaming divine honoars, he was de- 
ſtroyed by a tempeſt from heaven, while yet a day's 
Journey from his paradiſe, The parden and palace, 
however, were preſerved, though inviſible, as a mona- 
ment of divine vengeance. | 
After the death of Sheddad, the kingdom of Ad 
was governed by a long ſeries of princes, concerning 
whom many fables are related by the eaſtern writers. 
The concluſion of their hiſtory, however, is as follows, 
« The Adites, in proceſs of time falling from the 
worſhip of the true God, into idolatry, God ſent the 
_ prophet Hud, ſappoſed to be the fame with Heber, to 
reach to and reclaim them. But they refuſing to ac- 
nowledge his miſſion or to obey bim, God ſent an hot 
and ſaffocating wind, which blew ſeven nights and eight 
days, and, entering at their noſtrils, paſſed thro' their 
bodies, and deſtroyed them all, a very few only except- 


cd, who had liſtened to Hud, and retired with him to 


another place.“ Others relate,“ that, before this ter- 
rible cataſtrophe, they had been previouſly chaſtiſed 


with a three years drought; and therefore ſent Kail 


Ebn Ithar, and Morthed Ebn Sdaa, with 70 other 
principal men to Mecca, then in the Hands of the tribe 
of Amalek, whoſe prince was Moawiyal Ebn Beer, to 
obtain of God ſome rain. Kail having begged of God 
that he would ſend rain to the people of Adq, three 
clouds appeared, 4 white, a red, and a black one; and 
a voice from heaven ordered him to chooſe which he 


would. Kail failed not to make choice of the laſt, 


thinking it would be laden with moſt rain; but when 
this cloud came over them, it proved to be fraught 
with the Divine vengeance, and a tempeſt broke forth 
7 from it which deſtroyed them all.“ 

Arabs ſrom The preſent Arabs, according to their own hiſto- 
whom de- rians, are ſprung from Kahtan, the ſame with Joktan, 
ſ:ended. the ſonof Eber; and Adnan, deſcended in a direct line 
from Iſhmael the ſon of Abraham. The former of 
theſe they call the fone or pure Arabs, and the 

latter the naturalized or Gs Arabs. 
Joktan the ſon of Eber had 13 ſons, who ſome time 
after the confuſion of languages ſettled in Arabia, ex- 
tending themſelves from Meſha to Sephar, a mountain- 
ous place in the ſouth-eaſtern part of that peninſula. 
According to the Arabian hiſtorians, he had 31 ſons, 
all of whom left Arabia and went into India, except 
two, viz. Yaraband Jorham ; the former of whom, they 
ſay gave the name both to their country and ae” 207 
Iſhmael and his mother Hagar having been diſmiſſed 
by Abraham, entered into the wilderneſs of Paran, as 
related in the book of Geneſis. The ſacred hiſtorian 
informs us, that during his reſidence in the wilderneſs 
he married an Egyptian; and the Arabian writers ſay 


that he alſo took to wife the daughter of Modad king 


Hejaz, lineally deſcended from Jorham the founder 


of that Kingdom. By the Egyptian he was probably 


the father of the Scenite or wild Arabs; and having 
allied himſelf to r he is conſidered by 
the Arabians as the father of the greateſt part of their 
nation. 
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ARA 
Kahtan, or Joktan, is ſaid to have firſt reigned, and Arabia, 
worn 4 diadem in Yaman; but the particulars of his 
reign we no where learn, He was ſucceeded by Yarab jcktan the 
already mentioned, he by Yaſhab, and Yaſhab by Abd jirg king. 
Shems. He was ſucceſstul in his expeditions againſt | 
his enemies, carried off great ſpoils, and took many 
of them priſoners. He is ſaid to have built the city Reſervoir 
of Saba or Mareb, and above it a ſtupendous mound of Saba. 
or building which formed a vaſt reſervoir, containing 
all ge water that came down from the mountains. By 
means of this reſervoir, the kings of Yaman not only 
ſupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their lands with 
water, but likewiſe kept the territories they had ſub- 
dued in greater awe, as by cutting off their communica» | 
tion with it they could at any time greatly diſtreſs them. 
Abd Shems was ſucceeded by his fon Hamyar, from 


whom the tribe of Hamyar is ſaid to take its name; 


and he by a ſcries of 17 Kings, concerning whom we 
have no remarkable particular, except that from one of 
them called Africus the continent of Africa took its 0 
name. The laſt of theſe was ſucceeded by a daughter Balkis ſup. 
named Balkis or Belkis, whom ſome will have to be poſed to be 
the queen of Sheba who paid a viſit to Solomon. Af: the queen 
ter Balkis came Malea, ſurnamed Naſherolneam on ac- 2 
count of his magnificence and liberality. Having had 
bad ſucceſs in an expedition, where his army was over- 
whelmed by torreuts of ſand, he cauſed a braſen ſtatue 
to be erected with the following inſcription in the old 
Hamyaritic character. There is no paſſage behind 
me, no moving farther ; the ſon of Sharhabil.” He was 
ſucceeded by Shamar Yaraaſh, ſo called on account of 
his being affected with a conſtant tremor. To this Sarmacand 
prince the city of Sarmacand is ſaid to owe its exiſtence. by whom 
After Shamar Yaraaſh we have a liſt of 15 kings, of built. 
whom nothing worth mentioning is recorded, except 
of one Abn Carb Aſaad, who adorned the Caaba or 
temple of Mecca with tapeſtry, and firſt introduced 
r among the Hamyarites. He was put to death 

y his ſubjects, probably on account of religion. The 
laſt of the 15 kings above mentioned was called Abra- 
hah, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Sabban. He had 
that famous ſword called Samſannab, which afterwards 
came into the hands of the khalif Al Raſhid. This 
prince was ſucceed by Dhu Shanater, who had fx 
fingers on each hand. He was abandoned to unnatu- 
ral laſt, and dethroned for abuſing ſome of the nobleſt _, 
youths in the kingdom. To him ſucceeded Yuſef, who yuſef, « 
lived about 70 years before Mahomet. He perſecuted bloody per- 
all thoſe who would not turn Jews, putting them to ſecutor. 
death by various tortures, the moſt common of which 


was throwing them into a plowing pit of fire ; whence 


he had the appellation of the /ord of the pit. This per- 
ſecution is taken notice of in the Koran. The laſt of 


the Hamyaritic monarchs was Dhu Jadan, according 


to Abulfeda, but, according to others, the Yuſef juſt 
mentioned, who was ſurnamed Dhu Nowas, on account 

of his flowing curls, and was the laſt who reigned in 

an uninterrupted ſacceſſion. He was a bigotted Jew, 

as already mentioned; and treated his ſubjects with ſuch 13 
barbarity, that they were obliged to aſk the aſſiſtance His ſub- 
of Eleſbaas or Eleſbaan, king of Ethiopia, againſt him, jects call in 
Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head againſt the the king “ 


Ethiopians, was at laſt driven to fuch extremity, that ut ay 6 


he forced his horſe into the ſea, and loſt both his life thrones 
and crown together. ea 


Yuſef, 
The 


ARA 


The king of Erhiopia, having thus become maſter of 
w—— Yaman, eſtabliſhed there the Chriſtian religion, and 


Arabia. 
14 
Chriſtian 


religion e- 


fixed upon the throne one Abryat an Ethiopian. He 
was ſucceeded by Abraha-Ebn-Al-Sabah, ſurnamed 
gablimed the flit-noſed, from a wound he had formerly received 
in Arabia. in it. He was likewiſe ſtyled lord of the elephant, from 
a ſtory too ridiculous io deſerve notice. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by two other Ethiopian princes ; but at laſt Seif 
Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of Hamyar, 
having obtained aſſiſtance from the king of Perſia, which 
1 had been denied him by the. emperor Heraclius, reco- 
F:hiopians Vered his throne, and drove out the Ethiopians ; but 
driven out. WAS 
1 hind. The ſucceeding princes were appointed by the 
Terrible in- Perſians, till Yaman fell into the hands of Mahomet. 
undationby We have already taken notice of the vaſt mound or 
the break- reſervoir made by Abd Shems, from which he ſupplied 
ingdownof the city of Saba with water. This building ſtood like 
= _ a mountain above the city, and was by the Sabzans 
3 eſteemed ſo ſtrong, that they were under no fear of its 
ever failing. The water roſe almoſt to the height of 
20 fathoms; and was kept in on every ſide by a work 
ſo ſolid, that many of the inhabitants had their houſes 
upon it. About the time of Alexander the Great, 
however, a terrible inundation happened. According 
to the Arabian hiſtorians, God being diſpleaſed at the 
pride and inſolence of the inhabitants of this city, re- 
ſolved to humble them; and for this purpoſe ſent a 


mighty flood, which broke down the mound by night 


whilſt the inhabitants were aſleep, and carried away the 
whole city with the neighbouring towns and people. 
This inundation is ſtyled in the Koran the 772undation 

„% Al. Haram; and occaſioned ſo terrible a deſtruction 
that from thence it became a proverbial ſaying to ex- 
preſs a total diſperſion, “ that they were gone and ſcat- 
tered like Saba“. By this accident no leſs than eight 
tribes were forced to remove their habitations; ſome of 
which gave riſe to the kingdoms of Hira and Ghaſſan. 

” The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a de- 
Origin, &c. ſcendant of Cahlan the brother of Hamyar ; but after 
of theking- three deſcents, the throne came by marriage to the 
dom of Hi- Lakhmians, who were deſcendants of Lakhm the ſon 
os of Amru, the ſon of Abd Ems. Theſe princes, whoſe 
general name was Mondar, preſerved their dominion, 

c notwithſtanding ſome ſmall interruption from the Per- 


ſans, till the Khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mondar 


Maghrur, the laſt of them, Joſt his life and crown by 

the arms of Khaled-Ebn-Al-Walid. This kingdom 

continued 622 years and eight months, according to 

Ahmed Ebn Yuſef. Its princes were. under the pro- 

tection of the kings of Perſia, and were their lieute- 

nants over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghaſſan 
were for the Roman emperors over thoſe of Syria, 

12 The kingdom of Ghaſſan was founded by the tribe 

Ofhaſſan. Azd, who, according to ſome, ſettling in Syria Da- 

maſcena, near a water called Ghaſſan, from thence took 

their name ; but others fay they went under this ap- 

pellation before they left Yaman. Having driven ont 

the Dajaamian Arabs, who before poſſeſſed the conntry, 

they made themſelves maſters of a conſiderable terri- 

tory. Here they maintained themſelves, according to 

ſome 400, according to others 600, and according to 

Abulfeda 613 years, when the laſt of their kings ſub. 

mitted to the khalif Omar, and embraced the Maho- 

metan religion; but receiving afterwards a diſguſt, ſoon 
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himſelf ſlain by ſome of them who were left be- 


_ diſturbance to the Koreiſh in the poſſeſſion o 
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returned to Chriſtianity, and took refuge in Conſtan- 
tinople, | 

The kindom of Hejaz was founded by Jorham the 
ſon of Kahtan, where princes of his line reigned till 
the time of Iſhmael, who maried the daughter of Mo- 
dad one of thoſe princes. Some author's relate that 
Kider, one of Iſnmael's ſons, had the crown reſigned 
to him by his uncles the Jorhamites: but, according to 
others, the deſcendants of Iſhmael expelled that tribe ; 
who, retiring to Johainah, were after various adventures 
deſtroyed by an inundation. After the expulſion of 
the Jorhamites, the government of Hejaz ſeems not to 
have continued long in the hands of one prince, but to 
have been divided among the heads of tribes, almoſt 
in tie ſame manner as the Arabs of the deſart are go- 
verned at this day. The tribe of Khozaab, after the 
above-mentioned inundation of Saba, fled into the king- 
dom of Hejaz, and ſettled themſelves in a valley cpll- 
ed Marri near Mecca. Here they founded 


an Aari- 
ſtocracy, aſſuming to themſelves both the goverment 


of the city of Mecca, and the cuſtody of the Caaba or 
temple there. They continued maſters of this city and 
territory, as well as preſidents of the Caaba for many 


ages; till at length one Koſa, of the tribe of Koreiſh, 


circumvented Abu Gabſhan, a weak and ſilly man, of 


Arabia. 
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whom, while in drunken humour, he bought the keys of 


the temple for a bottle of wine; but when Abu Gabſhan 
grew cool, and reflected on his imprudence, he ſufficient- 
ly repented of what he had done; whence the Arabian 
proverbs, © More vexed with late repentance than Abu 
Gabſhan ; more fooliſh than Abu Gabſhan,”” &c. The 
tribe of Khozaab endeavoured afterwards to give ſome 
f the keys 
of the Caaba, which furniſhed the latter with a pretence 
for depriving them of the civil government of Mecca, 
After the Koreiſh had poſſeſſed themſelves of this city, 
they kept up the ſame form of government which had 
prevailed there before. Beſides theſe kingdoms, there 
were many others of leſſer note, of which we find no- 
thing remarkable. | | 
Thus we have briefly mentioned the moſt memorable 
events recorded by the Arabian hiſtorians previous to- 
the time of Mahomet; but, before entering upon an 
account of that famous impoſtor and the kingdom found- 
ed by him, it will be proper to take notice of ſeveral 
circumſtances in different parts of the world, which 
at that time concurred to facilitate his ſcheme, and 
without which, in all probability, he would ncver have 
been able to accompliſh it. : | 
The firſt and great cauſe of Mahomet's ſueceſs in 
his impoſture, was the groſs corruption and ſaperſti- 
tion with which the Chriſtian religion was at that time 
obſcured in all parts of the world. Had the pure 
doctrines of Chriſtianity been then as publicly known 


as the ridiculous fopperies which deformed the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern churches, Mahometaniſm conld never 


have got a hearing. But along with the true reli- 
gion, mankind ſeemed alſo to have loſt the uſe of their 
rational faculties, ſo that they were capable of ſwal- 
lowing the groſſeſt abſurdities ; ſuch as it now appears 
almoſt incredible that any of the human race could 
receive as truths, Another canſe was, the manner of 
government and way of life among the Arabs. Di- 
vided into ſmall independent tribes, they never were 
capable of a firm union but by ſuperſtition ; and had 

Mahomet 
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1 
Aribia. Mahomet attempted their conqueſt in any other way, 
it was impoſſible he could have ſucceeded. As there 
were alſo among them Jews, Pagans, and Chriſtians of 
all ſorts, this impoſtor, by adopting ſomething out of 
every religion then extant, cunningly recommended 
himſelf to the profeſſors of every one of them. Add 
to all this, that, by allowing of polygamy, and ſetting 
forth his paradiſe as conſiſting in the enjoyment of wo- 
men, he adapted himſelf to the corrupt diſpoſitions of 
mankind in general. | 
If the diſtracted Nate of religion favoured the de- 
ſigns of Mahomet on the one hand, the weakneſs of 
the Grecian and Perſian Monarchies aſſiſted him noleſs 
powerfully on the other, 
empires been in their vigour, either of them would have 
been ſufficient to cruſh Mahometaniſm in its birth; but 
both of them were then ſtrangely reduced. The Ro- 
man empire had continued to decline after the time of 
Conſtantine : the weſtern parts of it were then entirely 
over-run by the Goths and other barbarous nations ; 
and the eaſtern, or Greek empire, was ſo much redu- 


ced by the Huns on one hand, and the Perſians on he 


other, as to be incapable of making any great cflort. 
The Perſian monarchy itſelf was in little better con- 
dition. It is true, they ravaged the dominions of the 
Greeks, and often overcame them in the field: but 
that was more owing to the weakneſs of the Grecian 
empire, than to the ſtrength of the Perſians ; and fo 
ctfectually did the inteſtine broils, which aroſe chiefly 
on account of religion, wcakeu the kingdom of Perſia, 
that the moſt conſiderable part of it was annexed by 
the khalif Omar to his dominions. | 
As the Greeks and Perſians were then in alanguiſh- 
ing ſituation, ſo the Arabs were ſtrong and flouriſhing. 
Their country had been peopled at the expence of the 
Grecian empire; whence the violent proceedings of the 
different religious ſectaries forced many to take refuge 
in Arabia, The Arabs were not only a populous na- 


tion, but unacquainted with the luxurics and delicacies 


of the Greeks and Perſians. They were inured to hard- 
thips of all Kinds, and conſcquently much better fitted 
than their efieminate neighbours toendure the ſatigues 

23 of war, as the event very fully verified. 
Mahomet's Mahomet was born in the year of Chriſt 569. Ac- 
birth, de- cording to the Eaſtern biſtorians, he was deſcendedin 
ſccut, & c. a direct line from Iſhmael. Kedar, or, as the Arabians 
call him, Xidar, after his father Iſhmael's death, com- 
municated bis name to the greateſt part of Arabia Pe- 
træa. He was ſucceeded in his authority and poſſeſ- 
ſions by his ſon Hamal; Hamal by Nabet, and Nabet 
by Salaman. After Salaman came Al Homeiſa, then 
Al Yaſa, whoſe ſon Odad was ſucceeded by Odd the 
24 father of Adnan, Counting ten generations forward in 
Fehr head the ſame line, we come at laſt to Fehr, who ſeems to 
of the Ko- have diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome glorious actions, as 
reiſh, he was denominated Koreiſh, on account of his bravery. 
He is to be conſidered as the root of the politeſt and 
moſt celcbratcd tribe of the Arabs. He had three ſons, 
Galeb, Mohäreb, and Al Aäreth. From Mohareb the 
Bann Mohircb, denominated likewiſe SHeiban, took 
their origin; from Al Hireth, the Banu Al Kholoj; 
and from Galeb, in a direct line, the impoſtor Mahomct. 
Galeb was the father of Lowa; and he of Caab, whoſe 
ſon Morrah had for his immediate deſcendant Kelab 
the father of Koſa, It was this Koſa who aggrandized 
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Had thoſe once formidable 
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the tribe of the Koreiſh, by purchaſing the keys of the Arabia, 
Caaba from Abu Gabſhan, as we have already related, *v— 
By tais he not only aggrandized his tribe, but became 

the prince of it himſelf, He was ſucceeded by his ſe- 

cond ſon Abd Menaf, to whom the prophetic light, 

which is ſaid to have manifeſted itſelf in his face, gave 

the right of primogeniture. Abd Menaf was ſucceeded Fs 
by his fon Amni, ſurnamed Haſhem, or „ one that _— 
broke bread,” on account of his ſingular generoſity * 
duxipg a famine at Mecca. Having amaſſed great ſams 

of money, he took a journey into Syria, where he pur- 

chaſed a vaſt quantity of meal, which he made into 

cakes and divided with his own hands amongſt the peo- 

ple of Mecca, He likewiſe killed a prodigious number 

of camels, with which he fed them, and relieved them 

in the time of their diſtreſs: and finding that the ſoil 

about Mecca was ſo barren as to produce no fruits 

but what are common in the deſarts, and conſequently 

no corn or grain, which the Meccans are obliged to 

bring from other places, he appointed two caravans to 

ſet out yearly for that purpoſe, the one in ſummer, and 

the other in winter; by means of which, the city was 

amply ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds. The pro- 

viſions brought by them were diſtributed twice a- year; 

and Haſhem, by his prudent conduct, raiſed the glory 

of his people to the higheſt pitch ; inſomuch, that all 

the neighbouring great men and heads of tribes made 

their court to him. Nay, ſo great veneration is the 
memory of Haſhem held in by the Arabs, that from 

him the family of Mahomet among them are called 
Haſhemites ; and he who preſides over Mecca and Me- 

dina, who muſt always be of therace of Mahomet, has 

to this day the title of the © Chief or Prince of the 


_ Haſhem died at Gaza in Syria, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Abdal Motalleb or Mateleb. He is ſaid to 
have been extremely affable and caſy of acceſs, as well 
as juſt and generous to a great degree; ſo that, in the 
beginning of the month Ramadan, he entertained the 
poor npon the flat roof of his honſe, and afterwards 
ſupplied the fowls of the air and wild beaſts of the 
field with proviſions of various kinds, which he ordered 
his ſervants to leave upon the ſummits of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. The well which God ſhowed to Hagar 36 
in the wilderneſs is ſaid to have been miraculouſly diſ- Wel _ 
covered to Abdal Motalleb, about 500 years after it 2 * 
had been filled up by Amru prince of the Jorbamites. Abdal Me- 
This well is by the Arabs called Zemzem; which ſome talleb. 
derive from her calling to Iſhmael, when ſhe ſpied it, 
in the Egyptian tongue, Zem, Zem, i. e. Stay, Stay; 
though others aſcribe it to a different origin. The 
water of this well which is on the eaſt fide of the 
Caaba, and covered with a ſmall building and cupola, 
is highly reverenced ; being not only drank with par- 
ticular devotion by the pilgrims, but alſo ſent in bottles 
as à great rarity to moſt parts of the Mahometan do- 
minions, EP 

Abdalla, the father of the Mahomet, was a younger 
ſon of Abdal Motalleb, and remarkable for his beauty. 
In his 24th or 25th year, he married Amina, the 
daughter of Waheb, the ſon of Abdal Menàf. She is 
repreſented as the moſt beautiful, prudent, and virtuons 
lady of her tribe; and conſequently the moſt worthy 
of ſuch an extraordinary perſon as Abdalla, He died 
young, and, in his father's life-time, left his n 
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Arabia. an infant ſon in very mean circumſtances ; his whole 
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Mahomet 
at firſt a 
merchant. 


: 1 
Begins to 


broach his 


doctrinc. 


29 
Converts 
nis wife and nion, ſwore by God that what ſhe ſaid was true, and 


ſubſtance conſiſting only of five camels and one female 
Ethiopian ſlave. Abdal Motalleb was, therefore, obli- 
ged to take care of his grandſon Mahomet; which he 
not only did during his life, but at his death enjoined 
his eldeſt ſon Abu Taleb to provide for him for the fu- 
ture. Abu Taleb was extremely kind to his nephew, 
and inſtructed him in the buſineſs of merchandiſe ; for 
which purpoſe he took him into Syria when he was 
but 13 years of age, recommending him to Khadijah, 
a noble and rich widow, for her factor; in whoſe ſer- 
vice he behaved ſo well, that ſhe married him, and 
thus raiſed him to an equality with the richeſt in 
Mecca. 
Though Mahomet had probably formed a deſign o 

introducing his new religion pretty early, he did not 
think proper to ayow it till the 4oth year of his age. 
The grand article of his faith was, the unity of the di- 
vine nature, which he pretended was violated by the 
Jews and Chriſtians no leſs than by the Pagans ; for 
which reaſon, he reſolved to make an attempt to reſcue 
the world from the ignorance and ſuperſtition which 
prevailed at that time. This reformation he intended 
ſhould begin in his own family ; and therefore, having 


retired with his houſchold to a cave in Mount Hara, 


near Mecca, he there opened the ſecret of his miſſion 
to Khadijah; acquainting her that the angel Gabriel 
had jaſt appeared to him, and told him that he was 
appointed the Apoſtle of God. He alſo repeated to 
her a paſſage which he ſaid had been revealed to him 
by the miniſtry of the angel, with an account of many 
prodigies which happened at his birth (See Mano- 
_— This pretended revelation was received b 

Khadijah with the greateſt joy; and in a kind of ecſta- 
ſy ſhe immediately communicated the news to 
her couſin Waraka Ebn Nawfal, who, being a Chriſti- 
an, could write in the Hebrew character, and was pret- 
ty well verſed in the Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Teſtament. He very readily came into her opi- 


that“ Mahomet was the great prophet foretold in the 
law by Moſes the ſon of Amram.“ 8 
Mahomet finding his firſt ſtep ſo ſucceſsful, as Wa- 
raka was a "uy conſiderable perſon, began to entertain 
great hopes of accompliſhing his deſign. He next 
converted his ſervant Zeid, to whom he gave his liber- 
ty on the occaſion, which afterwards became a rule to 
his followers ; and then Ali the ſon of Abu Taleb, 


though at that time only nine or ten years of age. This 


laſt, however, making no account of the other two, he 
uſed to call the firſt of believers, The next perſon he 


applied to was Abu Becr, a man of very conſiderable 
authority among the Koreiſh, He was caſily gained 


over, and by his influence ſeveral others ; ſo that Ma- 
homet now made his miſſion no longer a ſecret. To 
Abu Beer he gave the name of Al Saddik, or the faith- 
ful witneſs ; becauſe he not only vouched for every 
thing he ſaid, but alſo greatly increaſed the number of 
his followers. Mahomet likewiſe complimented him 
with the title of Atit, or preſerved ; intimating there- 
by that he was certainly ſaved from hell-fire, 

Having given out that he was commanded from hea- 
en to admoniſh his near relations, Mahomet directed 
Ali to prepare an entertainment, and invite to it the 


ſons and deſcendants of Abdal Motalleb. He intended 
Vor, II. Ts 
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to open his mind to them ; bur Abu Laheb, one of Arabia. 
Mahomet's uncles, making the company break up be 


fore the prophet had an opportunity of ſpeaking to 
them, he was obliged to invite them again the next 
day. Having now propoſed the matter, he aſked which 
of them would become his wazir, prime miniſter, or 
vicegerent. This was accepted by Ali; upon which 
Mahomet ſaid to him,“ This is my brother, my de- 
puty, and my (#halif ) ſueceſſor, or vicar ; therefore 
ſhow yourſelves ſubmiſſive and obedient to him.“ 
this ſpeech all the company fclla-laughing, tellin 
Taleb that he muſt now pay obedience and ſubmiſſion 
to his own ſon. Notwithſtanding this repulſe, how- 
ever, Mahomet was ſo far from being diſcouraged, that 
he began to preach to the people in public. They 


heard him with ſome patience till he began to upbraid 


them with the idolatry, obſtinacy, and perverſeneſs of 
themſelves and their fathers ; which ſo highly provoked 
them, that they openly declared themſelves his enemies, 


except ſome few who were converted. The prophet was 


now protected by the authority of his uncle Abu Ta- 
leb; who, however, was carneſtly ſolicited to perſuade 
his nephew to deſiſt, and at laſt threatened with an 
open rupture in caſe he could not prevail on him ſo to 
do. This had ſuch an effe& npon Abu Taleb, that he 
adviſed his nephew not to puſh the matter any farther ; 
repreſenting the great danger he and his followers 


would otherwiſe run : but our prophet was not to be 
ſo intimidated ; and told his uncle plainly, that“ if His 
they ſet againſt him the ſun on his right hand, and the tion, 


moon on his left, he would not abandon his enter- 
prize.” Abu Taleb, therefore, — him ſo firmly 
refolved, uſed no further arguments, but promiſed to 
ſtand by him to the utmoſt of his power: ſo that not- 
withſtanding the people of histribe came to a determi- 
nation to expel both Mahomet and his followers, he 
found a powerful ſupport in his uncle againſt all their 
machinations. | 
Mahomet now entered upon his apoſtolic function 
with uncommon diligence and application; and ſoon 
ained over his uncle Hamza, and Omar Ebn Al 
hattah, a perſon very much eſteemed, and who be- 
fore had been his violent oppoſer. Notwithſtanding 


this ſucceſs, however, the Koreiſh continued their op- His FA 


"— 
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At Rejecedby 
g Abu the Koreiſh. 
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2 ; 
lNow- 


poſition, and came to a reſolution to proſcribe all who ers perſecu- 


had embraced Mahomet's doctrine. In conſequence of ted. 


this reſolution, the Mo/lems, as his followers were cal- 
led, were now treated with ſuch ſeverity, that they found 
it no longer ſafe to continue in Mecca ; nay, ſeveral of 
them in the fifth year of his miſſion found themſelves 
obliged to fly into Ethiopia, where they were Kindly 
received by the Najaſhi or king of that country, who 


refuſed to deliver them up to thoſe whom the Koreiſh 


ſent xo demand them. At this refuſal they were ſo ex- 
r ee that they came to a reſolution to ſuppreſs 


ectually the new religion which had now made a 


conſiderable progreſs. In order to this, they entered 


into a ſolemn league or covenant againſt the Haſhe- The Ree. 
mites, and the family of Abdal Motalleb in particn- iſh enter in- 
lar, engaging themſelves to contract no marriages with to a league 
them, nor to have any manner of communication with againſt him 


them otherwiſe ; and, to give this the greater weight, 
they reduced it into writing, and laid it up in the 
Caaba. Upon this the tribe became divided into two 
factions ; and all the family of Haſhem, both Moſ- 

U | lems 
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Arabia. lems and unbelievers, repaired to Abu Taleb as their diately to embrace it. Theſe converts of the tribe of Arabia, 
= head; except only Abdal Uzza, ſurnamed Abu La- Khazraj are by the Arab writers called Al Anſar, A. po 
heb, the ſon of Abdal Motalleb, who, out of hatred Auſari, or Anſars; that is, aſſiſtants, favourers, ſup- * 
to his nephew and his doctrine, went over. to the op- porters, &c. becauſe they aſſiſted and ſupported the ho- 
polite party. After this the authority of Abu Taleb prophet when he was purſued to the very brink of de- 
was ſcarce ſufficient to protect Mahomet from the fury ſtruction, They firſt met mahomet on a little hill cal- 
of the Koreiſh ; who, according to Al Jannabi, made led Al Akabah, where a temple ſtood, and where they 
frequent attempts upon him; fometimes endeayouring firſt took an oath to exert themſelves in ſupport of their 
to deſtroy him by force, at other mes by ſecret wiles new apoſtle and his religion. An uninterrupted friend- 
and machinations : nay, to compaſs their end, he tells ſhip and harmony reigned for a long time amongſt the 
us that they had recourſe to magic, inchantments, and members of the Jewiſh tribes of Khazraj, Koreidha, 
diabolical illuſions. In ſhort, they gave him at laſt ſo and Nadir, whoſe great progeniior, ſay the Arabs, 
much trouble, that he was obliged to change his habi- was Aaron the ſon of Amran. Mahomet therefore 
tation, and ſeek a new aſy lum for himſelf and his com- inſinuating himſelf into the good graces of the Anſars, 
panions. This he found in the houſe of one Orkam, they readily embraced his religion, and proved of very 
which was advantageouſly ſituated ona hill called Safa. conſiderable ſervice. 1 3 
Here he converted Orkam's family, and the houſe was The next remarkable thing recorded of Mahomet is Mahomit', 
afterwards held in high citimation by the Moſlems. the invention of his night-journey to heaven. This he journey te 
The two factions into which the tribe of Korciſn probably intended to ſupply the- place of miracles. heaven. 
34 was divided ſubſiſted for five years, when they were The abſurdities contained in that relation, however, 
Their vrit- put an end to by a very ſtrange accident. Mahomet are fo great, that when he rclated it to his uncle Al 
ingdeſtroy- told his uncle Abu Taleb, that God had maniteſtly Abbas, and Omm Hana the daughter of Abu Taleb, 
ed by ſhowed his diſapprobation of the covenant entered into they endeavoured to diſſuade him from making it pu- 
worm. againſt them, by ſending a worm to eat ont every word blic. This advice he was ſo far from following, that 
I the inſtrument except the name of God. With he related the whole to Abu Jahl, one of his moſt in- 


0 


this particular Abu Taleb immediately acquainted the 
Koreiſh ; offering, in caſe it proved falſe, to deliver up 
his nephew to them; but if it ſhould prove true, he 
inſiſted that they ought to lay aſide their animoſity, 


veterate enemies, who ridiculed him for it, and placed 
the ſtory in ſuch a ridiculous light to the Koreiſh, that 
they were on the point of inſultiag him; ſeveral of his 


followers alſo left him; and the whole deſign had pro- PO, 


WP and annal the league they had made againſt the Haſhe- 


bably been ruined, had not Abu Beer vouched for his proves the 
mites, To this they acquieſced ; and going to inſpect 


veracity, and declared, that, if Mahomet affirmed it to ruin of his 


35 


the writing, found it to be as Abu Taleb had told 
them; the words © In thy name, O God,” being the 
only ones which remained. On ſo remarkable a proof 
of the divine diſpleaſure, the league was immediately 
annulled, and all acts of hoſtility between the two par- 
ties ceaſed, 

After this memorable event Mahomet remained with 
his uncle Abu Taleb, who ſurvived the reconciliation 
only about eight months. The ſame year alſo died 
Khadijah, Mahomet's wife. Her death, as well as that 
of his uncle, proved a great detriment to his affairs; 
for the Koreiſh, notwithitanding the former reconcilia- 


Mahomet tjon, began now to proſecute him with more violence 


till perſe- than ever. He was therefore obliged to fly for ſhelter to 
cuted by the 


| Korciſh, 


Al Tayef ; which he choſe on account of its being the 
reſidence of his uncle Al Abbas, whoſe protection he 
imagined he would be able to ſecure. In this, how- 
ever, he found himſelf miſtaken ; and though he ſtaid 
a month in the city, during which time he gaincd over 


be true, he firmly belived the whole. This declara- cauſe. 


tion not only retrieved the prophet's credit, but increa- 
ſed it to ſuch a degree, that he was ſure of making his 
diſciples ſwallow whatever he pleaſed ; and on this oc- 


caſion it is ſaid by ſome that he gave Abu Becr the 


name of the faithful witneſs, as we have already re- 
lated. 2 | 
In the twelfth year of Mahomet's miſſion, twelve 


men of Yathreb, or Medina, of whom ten were of 


the tribe of Kharai, and two of that of Aws, came 


to Mecca, and took an oath of fidelity to the prophet 


at the hill Al Akaba, When they had ſolemnly en- 
gaged to do all required of them, Mahomet ſent one 
of his diſciples, named Maſab Ln Omair, home with 
them, to inſtruct them more fully in the grounds of 
their new religion. Maſab being arrived at Medina, 
with the aſſiſtance of the new proſelytes, gained ſeve- 
ral others ; and acquainting Mahomet with the ſucceſs 
of his miſſion, deſired leave to form a congregation of 


a few, yet at laſt the lower ſort of people roſe againſt 
him and obliged him to return to Mecca, This refu- 
ſal, though it greatly diſcouraged the new converts, 
did not in the leaſt abate the zeal of Mahomet: on the 


| g a 3 
Moſlems at Medina. This the prophet readily grant - Congrega- 
ed ; in conſequence of which, the new Moſlems regu- tion of Mo- 
larly aſſembled, to the number of forty perſons, in the ſlems form- 
houſe of Saad Ebn Khaithama. The next year Ma- ed at Me- 


contrary, he continued to preach boldly to the public 
aſſemblies at the pilgrimage to Mecca, exclaiming a- 
gainſt idolatry, and particularly againſt the worſhip of 
two idols Allat and Al Uzza, to which the tribes, e- 
ſpecially the women of that of Thakif, were very much 
addicted. By this the prophet was often expoſed to 
great danger : however, he gained ſome converts, and 
amongſt them {1x of the inhabitants of Yathreb, of the 


. tribe of Khazraj; who, on their return home, 
ailed not to ſpeak much in commendation of their 


new religion, and exhorted their fellow- citizens imme- 


ſab returned to Mecca, accompained by ſeventy-three din. 


men and two women of Medina, who had profeſſed 
Mahometaniſm, beſides ſeveral others who were yet un- 
believers. On their arrival they ſent immediately to 
Mahomer, and offered him their aſſiſtance, of which 
he now ſtood in the greateſt need; for his adverſaries 
were by this time grown ſo powerful in Mecca, that 
he could not ſtay there much longer without imminent 
danger. He therefore accepted their propoſal, and 


met them one night by appointment at the hill Al A- 
Kaba. At this interview he was attended by his uncle 
Al 
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| Arabia, Al Abbas; who, though then an unbeliever, wiſhed 
his nephew well, and made a ſpeech to the people of 

Medina; wherein he told them, that as Mahomet was 
obliged to quit his native city and ſeek an aſylum elſe- 
wucre, and as they had offered him their protection, 
they would do well not to deceive him; and if they 
were not firmly reſolved to defend, and not to betray 
him, they had better declare their minds, and let him 
ſeek for protection ſomewhere elſe. Upon their pro- 
reſting their ſincerity, Mahomet ſwore to be faithful 
to them, a part of the Koran being read to all preſent, 
on condition they ſnould protect him againſt all inſults, 
as heartily as they would do their own wives and fa- 
milies. They then aſked him what recompence they 
| were to expect if they ſhould happen to be killed in 
his quarrel : he anſwered, Paradiſe ; upon which they 
pledged their faith to him, after Mahomet had choſen 
twelve out of their number, who were to have the 


ſame authority under him that the twelve apoſtles had 


under Chriſt. | | 
Finding now a confederacy formed in his fayour, 
our prophet began to pull off the maſk as to his true 
ſentiments concerning the means of reformation, Hi- 
_ therto he had propagated his religion by fair means on- 
ly ; and in ſeveral paſſages of the Koran, which he pre- 
tended were revealed before this time, he declared, that 
his buſineſs was only to preach and admoniſh; that he 
had no 'authority to compel any perſon; and that 
whether they believed or not, was none of his concern, 
but belonged ſolely to God. But no ſooner did he find 
himſelf enabled, by the alliance abovementioned, to 
reſiſt his enemies, than he gave ont that God had al- 
lowed him and his followers to defend themſelves; and 
at length, as his forces increaſed, he pretended not 
only to have leave to act on the defenſive, but to attack 
the infidels, deſtroy idolatry, and ſet up the true re- 
ligion by the power of the ſword. To this he was ex- 
cited by an apprehenſion that pacific meaſures would 
greatly retard, if not entirely overthrow, his deſigns ; 
and therefore he determined to uſe the moſt violent 


methods to convert the Pagan Arabs, or rather to ex- 


Ny tend his own authority. ES 
1 The Koreiſh, in the mean time, finding that Maho- 
im refolve met had conſiderably extended his influence, and hear- 
to put Ma- ing of the league concluded with the Anſars, began to 
homet to think it abſolately neceſſary that he ſhould be prevent- 
death. ed from eſcaping to Medina; and, in prder to do this 

the more effectually, they reſolved in a council, wherein 
it is ſaid the devil aſſiſted in perſon, to put an end to 
his life. To accompliſh this with the greater ſafety, 
they agreed that a man ſliould be choſen out of every 
tribe, and that each ſhould have a blow at him; that 
ſo the guilt ef his death might fall equally on all the 
tribes, and thus the Haſhemites, would be prevented 
fromattempting to revenge the death of their kinſman, 
as they were much inferior in power to the reſt of the 
tribes put together. Mahomet now directed his com- 
panions to repair to Medina, where, in conſequence of 
the late treaty, they might be aſſured of protection. 
This they accordingly did : but he himſelf, with Abu 
Becr and Ali, remained behind ; not having received, 
as he pretended, the divine permiſſion to retire. Here 
he narrowly watched the motions of the Koreiſh, and 
was ſoon appriſed of their machinations : for the above- 
mentioned conſpiracy was ſcarce formed, when by ſome 
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means or other it came to Mahomet's knowledge ; and Arabia. 
he gave out that it was revealed to him by the anger 
Gabriel, who alſo commanded him to retire from Mec- 

ca. The conſpirators were already aſſembled at the 
prophet's door; but he, to amuſe them, ordered Ali 

to lie down in his place, and wrap himſelf in his green 41 
cloak: this Ali complied with, and Mahomet miracu- He outwits 
louſly, according to the Arabs, eſcaped to the houſe them and 


of Abu Becr. The conſpirators, in the mean time, S 
perceiving through a crevice Ali wrapped up in the 

green cloak, took him for Mahomet himſelf, and 
watched there till morning, when Ali aroſe, and they 

found themſelves deceived. The prophet next retired 42 


in company with Abu Beer to a cave in mount Thur, In great 
an hill a little ſouth of Mecca. Here he had ſtill a more danger at 


narrow eſcape; concerning which we have the follow- Tpunt 


ing account from an Arabic tradition.“ The * 


reiſh having detached a party from Mecca to recon- 
noitre the mouth of the cave, when they came there, 
found it covered by a ſpider's web, and a neſt built at 
the entrance by two pigeons which they ſaw, and 
which had laid two eggs therein. On fight of this 
they reaſoned with themſelves in the following man- 
ner: If any perſon had lately entered this cavern, 
the eggs now before us would infallibly have been 
& broke, and the ſpider's webb demoliſhed ; there can 
«© therefore be no body in it;“ after which, they im- 
mediately retired. As the prophet, therefore, and his 
friend, were now ſaved ſo miracujouſly by means of 
the pigeon's eggs and the interpoſition of the ſpider's 
web, * afterwards enjoined his followers, in memory 
of ſo remarkable an event, to look upon pigeons as a 
kind of ſacred animals, and never to kill a ſpider.“ 
The prophet and Abu Becr having ſtaid in this cave 
three days in order to recover a little from their con- ſued and o- 
ſternation, ſet ont for Medina; but the Koreiſh, being yertaken 
informed of the route they had taken, ſent a party af but till eſ- 


ter them, under the command of Soraka Ebn Malec. capes. 


Theſe overtook them ; and, as the Arab hiſtorians tell 

ns, Soraka's horſe fell down when he attempted to 

ſeize Mahomet. Upon this he recommended himſelf to | 
the propher's prayers, and remounted his horſe without 

hurt: but, as he ftill continued the purſuit, his horſe 
fell down with him a ſecond time; upon which he re- * 


turned to Mecca, without offering any farther violence: 
and Mahomet, thus happily delivered from the greateſt 


dangers, arrbyed without farther moleſtation at Medina, 
where he was received with the greateſt demonſtrations 
of joy.—This flight of the prophet from Mecca to Me- 
dina was reckoned ſo remarkable by the Moſlems, that 
they made it the zra from whence all their remarkable 
tranſactions were dated, called it the Æra of the He- 1 
gira, or flight, The beginning of the Hegira corre- Hegira. | 
ſponded with the 16th of July, A. D. 622. 
On Mahomet's arrivalat Medina, his firſt care was to 
build a moſque for his religious worſhip, and an houſe 
for himſelf, The city of Medina at that time was inha- 


bited partly by Jews and partly by heretical Chriſtians, 


that formed two factions which perſecuted one another 
with great violence. This gave the impoſtor ſuch an 
opportunity of propagating his new religion, that in a 
ſhort time the city was entirely at his devotion, Here 
he ſtrengthened himſelf by marrying Ayeſha the daugh- 
ter of Abu Becr, though then only ſeven years of age, 
and gaye his own daughter Fatima in marriage to 1 
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Arabia. the fon of Aba Taleb. The next point he had in view 


was the union of the Moliajerin, or thoſe who fled from 
9 2 of Mecca on account of their religion, with the Anſars a- 
the Anſars bove mentioned, To facilitate this, after the moſque 
and Moha- and houſe were finiſhed, he eſtabliſhed among the Moſ- 
jerin. lems, a fraternity, the principal ſtatute of which was, 
that they ſhould not only treat one another like bre- 
thren, but likewiſe moſt cordially love, and mutually 
cherith, one another to the utmoſt of their power. But, 
teſt even this ſhould prove inſufficient, he coupled the 
individuals of the two bodies of Anfars and Mohajerin ; 
and this was the laſt tranſaction of the firſt year of the 

Hepira. 
The next year was uſhered in, according to Abulfe- 
da, with a hangs of the Kebla, or place whither the 
Mahometans were to turn their faces in prayer. At 


firſt it had been declared to be perfectly indifferent 
where they turned their faces. Afterwards he directed 


them to pray with their faces towards the temple of 
Jeruſalem, probably with a view to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Jews; and, now in order to gain the Pagan 
Arabs, he ordered his followers to pray with their 
faces towards the eaſt, This inconſtancy gave great of- 
fence, and occaſioned the apoſtacy of many of his diſ- 
ciples. About this time Mahomet receiving advice 
that a rich caravan of the Koreiſh was on the road from 
Syria to Mecca, he detached his uncle Hamza, at the 
head of 30 horſe, to ſeize upon it; who accordingly 
lay in wait for it in one of the woods of Yamama, thro' 
which it was to paſs: here, however, he was inform- 
ed that the caravan was guarded by 300 men, ſo that 
he returned without making any attempt; but the 
prophet made the proper diſpoſitions for acting here- 
after againſt the Koreiſh with ſucceſs. This year alſo 
Mahomet ſent out a party of 60 or 80 horſe, all Mo- 
hajerin, except one who was an Anſar, to make re- 
priſals on the the Koreiſh. They were met by a party 
of their enemies, and both ſides immediately prepared 
for an engagement: however, they parted without blood- 


ſhed, except one of the Koreith, who was killed by an 


arrow ſhot by one of the Moſlems. | 

 Mahomet Mahomet, having now put himſelf into an offenſive 
takes a ca- poſture, began in earneſt to make repriſals on the Ko- 
ravan, «nd rejſh, His firſt exploit was the taking of a caravan 


2 the attended by a ſmall guard; and this being accompliſh- 
_—_ by a party conſiſting only of nine men, contributed 


greatly to encourage the Moſlems. But what moſt e- 
ſtabliſhed the impoſtor's affairs, and was indeed the 
true foundation of all his fature greatneſs, was his gain- 
ing the battle of Bedr; of which we have the follow- 
ing account. The prophet being informed that Abu 
Sofian Ebn Harb eſcorted a caravan of the Koreiſh 
with only 30 or 40 men, reſolved to advance at the 
head of a ſmall detachment of his troops to intercept 
it. To this he was excited by the riches of the cara- 
yan, which conſiſted of a large quantity of merchan- 
dize, conſiſting of the riches of Syria, carried on the 
backs of a thouſand camels. He therefore ſent out a 
party to reconnoitre it, with orders to wait in ſome 
convenient place, where they might remain undiſco- 
vered. But Ab: Sotian having notice of Mahomet's 
motions, diſpatched a conrier to Mecca, requeſting 
ſaccours from his countrymen, that he might be ableto 
deſcend the caravan. Upon this Mahomet drew toge- 
ther all his forces, which amounted to no more than 
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313, While his enemies conſiſted of very near 1000, Arabia. 
Abu Sofian having been reinforced by the Meccans —v— 


A A. 


with 950 men. The two armies did not long remain 
in a ſtate of ination : but before the battle three cham- 
pions from each party engaged each other in ſingle 
combat. In this the Moſlem champions were victo- 
rious, and the event greatly diſcouraged the Koreith. 
Mahomet, in the mean time, taking advantage of 
this lucky event, offered up his prayers to God with 
pou ſervency and vehemence ; after which, feignin 
imſelf in a trance, he pretended that God had affored 
him of victory. Then throwing an handful of duſt or 
_ towards the enemy, he cried out, “ May the 
aces of them be confounded ;*” and attacked the Ko- 


reiſh with ſach bravery, that they were ſoon put to 


flight, leaving 70 dead on the ſpot, and having as many 
taken priſoners. The loſs on Mahomet's ſidè was only 
14men, and among the priſoners was Al Abbas the pro- 
phet's uncle. | is 
Though this action may ſeem of little conſequences 
in itſelf, it was of very great advantage to Mahomet's 


affairs at that time. He was immediately treated with 


the higheſt reſpect by the Najaſhi, or King of Ethio- 
pia, who received a particular account of the victory 


ſoon after it was gained; while the ſuperſtitious Moſ- 


lems did not fail to look upon it as an evident declara- 
tion of heaven in their favour. Nay, notwithſtanding 


the ſmall number of enemies to be overcome, and who 
were only mortal men, theſe _— bigots did not. 
no leſs than 4000 an- 


heſitate to own the aſſiſtance o | 
gels, who, according to them, rode on black and white 
orſes, having on their heads white and yellow ſaſhes, 
that hong down between their ſhoulders ! "7 50 
Notwithſtanding their diſaſter, however, Abu Sofian 
made a pretty good retreat, and conducted the preateſt 
part of the caravan to Mecca. This chagrined the 
Moſlems, though they found great ſpoil on the field 
of battle; the diviſion of which had likely to have 
proved fatal to their cauſe, by the quarrels that it oc- 
caſioned among them. So hot, indeed, were the diſ- 
putes on this occaſion, that the impoſtor was obliged 


to pretend an immediate revelation from heaven, em- 
powering him to retain a fiſth part for religious pur- concerning 
poſes, and to diſtribute the reſt equally. This became the diviſion 
a law for his ſucceſſors; but, with regard to himſelf, the of ſpoils. 


prophet often took the liberty of infringing it; for 
which, no doubt, a new revelation was always a ready 
and convenient ſalvo. As for thoſe who were ſlain on 
Mahomet's part in this battle, they were all looked 
upon by the Moſlems as martyrs; and the prophet per- 
cciving among the priſoners two of his inveterate ene» 
mies, immediately cauſed their heads to be ſtrack off, 
The Koreiſh, in order to be revenged on Mahomet 


for their late defeat at Bedr, ſent Amru Ebn Al As, 


who afterwards conquered Egypt, with ſome other of 
their principal people, on an embaſſy to the king of 
Ethiopia, in order to intereſt him in their quarrel, To 


do this the more effectually, they accuſed Mahomet 


and his followers of ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of TEsus 
and of his mother Mary ; which accuſation they hop- 
ed would likewiſe induce him to deliver up the Moſ- 
lem refugees that were then at his court. But the bad 
ſucceſs that had attended the arms of the Koreiſh hi- 
therto, joined to the excuſes made by the refugees, 
not only hindered the Najaſhi from delivering them uP, 

. at 


His law 
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Arabia. but alſo prompted him to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and 


——— return the preſents they had brought him. 
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Abu Sofi- 
an's cowar- 


dice. 


In the 
mean time, Abu Sofian, who had ſworn never to uſe 
perfumes or enjoy women till he had another baitle 
with Mahomet, ſet out from Mecca with a body of 200 
horſe, He advanced to a poſt within three miles of 
Medina; from whence he ſent a detachment, who 
burnt a barn, together with a man in it that was win- 
nowing wheat. Mahomet, being informed of this 
outrage, moved immediately towards him with a de- 
tachment of cavalry ; but Abu Sofian was ſo intimi- 
dated by his approach, that he fled with precipitation, 
leaving behind him all the ſacks of flour or meal that 
had been brought for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
ſtead therefore of coming to an engagement with the 
impoſtor, as he had ſworn, he contented himſelf with a- 
larming the country, and pillaging ſuch as he ſuſpec- 
ted of favouring Mahometaniſm. This year alſo Ma- 
homet conquered the tribes called Banu Solaim, Chat- 
fan, and the Banu Kainoka; plundering likewiſe a 
rich caravan belonging to the Koreiſh, and acquiring 
from thence 25,000 dirhems for his own ſhare of the 
plunder. 
In the year of Chriſt 625, being the third of the He- 
gira, the Koreiſh aſſembled an army of 3000 men, a- 
mong whom were 200 horſe and 700 armed with coats 
of mail. The command of this army was given to 
Abu Sofian, who was attended by his wife Henda 


Bint Otba, and fat down at a village about ſix miles 
diſtant from Medina, 


Mahomet, being much inferior 
to the enemy, reſolved at firſt to keep himſelf within 
the town, and receive them there; but afterwards, by 
the advice of his companions marched out againſt 


them at the head of 1000 according to ſome, 1050 


according to others, or, as ſome ſay, only goo men. 


4 
Battle of 
Ohod. 


Of theſe 200 were cuiraſſiers; but he had only one 
horſe beſides his own in the whole army. He diſtri- 
buted three ſtandards among his troops; of which one 
was given to the tribe of Aws, another to that of 
Khazraj, and the third to Mohajerin. The grand 
ſtandard was carried before the prophet by Moſaab 
Ebn Omair. 
camp in a village near Ohod, a mountain about four 
miles north of Medina, which he contrived to have on 
his back; and the better to ſecure his men from being 


ſurrounded, he placed 50 archers, the flower of his 


troops, in the rear, with. {tri&t orders not to quit their 
poſt. On the other hand, the army of the Koreiſh was 


dran up in the form of a creſcent, and made a very 


ood appearance. The right wing. was commanded 


by Khaled Ebn Al Walid, afterwards ſo terrible to 


the Greeks, the left by Acrema Ebn Abu Jahl; and 


the centre by Abu. Sotian. The corps de reſerve 
was headed by Abu Sofian's wife, accompanied by 15 
other matrons, who periormed the office. of drommers, 
lamentiag the fate of their countrymen ſlain at Bedr, 
in order to animate ihe troops who attended them. 
The attack was begun by the Moilems, who ſell upon 
the enemy with ſuch fury, that their. centre immedi— 
atcly began to give away. Ali, or, according to Abul- 


feda, Hamza, lew Arta the enemy's great landard 


bearer ; which ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they 
ſoon. betovk themſelves to flight, falling fonl upon 
their own corps de reſerve, Victory had now been 


no longer doubtiul, notwithſtanding the vaſt inferiori- 


In- 


With theſe forces Mahomet formed. a 
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ty of Mahomets troops, had not the 50 archers,. con- 
trary to the prophet's expreſs command, quitted their 
poſt to pillage the enemy. Upon this Khaled, per- 
ceiving the Moſlem army to be greatly expoſed, at- 
tacked them in the rear with ſuch bravery, that he 
turned the fortune of the day. Not content with put- 
ting the troops there in diſorder, he cried out with all 
his might, © Mahomet is ſlain; and this had ſuch an 
effect upon the Moſlems, that they immediately took 
to their heels, nor conld the utmoſt endeavours of the 
prophet himſelf afterwards rally them. He therefore 
found himſelf obliged to quit the field of battle; in 
doing which he was very near loſing. his life, being 


ſtruck down by a ſhower of ſtones, and wounded in 


the face by two arrows, which occaſioned the loſs of 
two of his fore-tecth. He likewiſe received a contu- 
ſion on his upper lip; and had even been killed on the 
ſpot, had not one of his companions, named Telha, 
Abu Becr's nephew, received a blow that was levelled 
at him. On this occaſion Telhareceived a wound in his 
hand, which deprived him ever after of the uſe of ſome 
of his fingers, 
whom were Hamza the prophet's uncle, and Moſaab 
the ſtandard-hearer. Amongſt the wounded were A- 
bu Becr, Omar, and Othman ; but as ſoon as they un- 
derſtood that the prophet was ſafe, they returned to 
the charge with a conſiderable body, and, after an ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, carried him off, The good retreat made 
by theſe champions ſo diſcouraged the troops of Abu 
Sofian, that they did not purſue the flying enemy, but 
contented themſelves with remaining maſters of the 


field of battle; nor did that general, tho' he exulted 


not a little in his victory, make any farther uſe of it 


than to give Mahomet a challenge to meet him the 
next year at Bedr, which was accepted; and after his 


return to Mecca, he deſired a truce with the Moſlems, 
which was readily granted. ETD 
This defeat had like to have proved the total ruin of 
the impoſtor's affairs, and muſt inevitably have done ſo 
had the conquerors made the leaſt uſe of their victory. 
Some of his followers now aſſerted, that had he been 


Arabia. 


a 
Mahomet 
deſeated. 


Of the Moſlems 70 were ſlain; among 
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He apolo- 


gize: for his 


defeats 


really a prophet ſent from God, he could not have 


been thus defeated; and others were exaſperated on ac- 


count of the loſs of their friends and relations who had- 


been lain in the late engagement. To ſtill the mur- 


murs of the former, he laid the blame on the fins of- 


thoſe who had accompanied him; and, to pacify the 


latter, he pretended a revelation from heaven, wherein 


the period of all mens lives was ſaid to be unalterably 


fixed without regard to their own actions, or to any 


external objects; ſo that thoſe who were killed in bat- 


tle bchoved to have died, though they had remained at 


home in their own houſes. 
laſt doctrine he encouraged his followers io fight, with- 


By the ailiſtance of this 


out fear, for the propagation of their-faith, as all their- 
caution would not be ſufficient to avert their deſtiny, 


or prolong their lives even for a ſingle moment. 
The next year, { A. D. 626), Mahomet, beſides ſe- 
vera] other lefs conſide rable ſucceſſes, reduced a fortreſs 
belonging to the J: will tribe of Al Nadir, who had 
revoited on account of the defeat at Ohod: on this 


v=calion, by an expreſs revelation, as he pretended, he 


kept the whole booty to himſelf; and, about the ſame 
time, forbad his followers the uſe of wine, or to play 


at games of chance, on account of the diſturbances and 
quarrels 


railcd, 


hits maſſa» 
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Arabia. quarrels which were likely to be excited by that means 
125 among them. This year alſo he marched with a body 
of infantry to Bedr, to meet Abu Sofian, as he had 
promiſed the year before: but that general's heart fail- 

ing him, he returned home without facing the prophet ; 

and this piece of cowardice the Moſlems did not fail to 

52 impute to a terror ſent immediately from God. The 
Biege of year following, however, the Koreiſh, in conjunction 
Medina. with the tribe of Ghatfan, and pd? page of Al Nadir 
and Korcidha, aſſembled an army of 12,000 men, with 

which they for med the ſiege of Medina, thus threaten- 
ing the impoſtor and all his followers with utter de- 
ſtruction at once. On the enemy's approach, Maho- 
met, by the advice of a Perſian named Salman, or- 
dered a deep ditch to be dug round the city, and went 
out to defend it with 3000 men. The Arabs having 
inveſted the town, both ſides remained in a ſtate of in- 
activity for ſome time; which was fo well employed by 


the impoſtor, that he found means to corrupt ſome of 


the leading men in the enemy's camp. The good effects 
of this ſoon appeared; for a champion having advan- 
ced to the Motlem entrenchments, and challenged the 
beſt man in their army to fight him in ſingle combat, 


the challenge was immediately accepted by Ali, who 


ſlew him and another that came to his aſſiſtance ; after 
which, thoſe who had been corrupted by Mahomet's 


agents ſo ſourcd a conſiderable part of the forces, that 


they deſerted their camp ; npon which all thereſt were 
obliped to raiſe the ſiege and return home. 
Th. bee The prophet, being now happily delivered from the 
ese molt powerful combination that had ever been formed 
againſt him, was viſited by the angel Gabricl ; who 
alked him, whether he had ſuffered his men to lay down 
their arms, when the angels had not laid down theirs ? 
ordering him at the ſame time to go immediately againſt 
the tribe of Koreidha, and aſſuring him that he himſelf 
Would lead the way. Upon this Mahomet immediate- 
ly ſet out for the fortreſs of the Koreidhites, and puſh- 
ed on the ſiege with ſo much vigour, that, tho' it was 
deemed impregnable, he obliged the garriſon to capi- 
tulate in twenty-five days, The Korcidhites, not daring 
to truſt themſelves to the impoſtor's mercy, ſurrender- 
cd at diſcretion to Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the 
tribe of Aws, hoping that he, being one of their old 
friends and confederates, would have ſome regard for 
them. Here, however, they found themſelves diſap- 
pointed: for Saad, being highly provoked at them for 
aſſiiting the Koreiſh while in league with Mahomet, 
ordered the men to put to the ſword, the women 
and children made flaves, and their goods divided a- 
mong the Moſlems. This ſentence was no ſooner 
heard by Mahomet, than he cried out that Saad had 
354. pronounced the ſentence of God; and, in conſequence 
Khoreid- of this deciſion, ordered the men, to the number of 
600 or 700, to be immediately maſſacred. The wo- 
men and children were alſo carried into captivity, 
Their immoveable poſſeſſions were piven to the Moha- 
jerin, and the goods divided equally. | 5 
Mahomet now continued to be ſucceſsful, gradually 
reducing the Arab tribes one after another, In 628, 
he ſent an agent to Conſtantinople, deſiring leave of the 
Greek emperor to trade with his ſubjects; which was 
immediately granted. The ſame year alſo he conclu- 
ded a peace for ten years with the inhabitants of Mecca, 
and obtained liberty the next year to perform his devo- 


cred, 
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tions at the Caaba. Whattended conſiderably to bring Arabia, 
about this pacification was an account brought to the 

Koreiſh by one whom they had ſent with an actual de- Pre. | 
fiance to Mahomet, of the prodigious vencration which eee e 
his followers had for him. This meſſenger acquainted ſor Mahy. 
them that he had been at the courts both of the Ro- met. 
man emperors and of the kings of Perſia, but never 

faw any prince ſo highly reſpected as Mahomet was 


by his companions. Whenever he made the ablution 


in order to ſay his prayers, they ran and caught the 


water which he had uſed ; whenever he ſpit, they licked 

it "P, and gathered up every hair that fell from him, 

with great veneration. This intimated how deſpe- 

rately they would fight in his defence, and probably 56 
inclined his enemies to avoid hoſtilitics. In 629, the He invites 
im poſtor began to think of propagating his religion be- foreign 


yond the bounds of Arabia, and ſcent meſſengers to ſe- der en to 
veral ncighbouring princes to invite them to embrace teh 


Mahometaniſm ; but, before ſending the letters, he religion, 
cauſed a filver ſeal to be made, on which were engra- 
ved in three lines the following words, © Manomer 


THE APOSTLE OF Gop.”” This ſcal, he believed, would 


procure the letters to which it was affixed a more fa- 
vourable reception at the courts of thoſe princes whi- 
ther they were directed. The firſt to whom he applied 
was Khoſru Parvizthe king of Perſia; but he, finding 
that Mahomet had put his own name before his, tore the 
letter in pieces, and ſent away the meſſenger very ab- 
ruptly. He alſo ſent a letter to the ſame purpoſe to Con- 


ſtantinople; but thongh the emperor Heraclius dimiſ- 


ſed his meſſengers honourably, he retuſed to abandon 
the Chriſtian faith. Beſides theſe, he wrote five other 
letters, which he diſtributed among thoſe who he thought 
would be moſt likely to . ge him for an apoſtle. 
However, we do not hear that by means of letters he 
ever introduced his religion into a foreign country.— 57 
But while our impoſtor was thus going on in the full ca- Is poiſoned, 
reer of ſucceſs, and induſtriouſly propagating his infa- but reco- 
mous falſehoods by all the means he could think of, he Vers. 
was poiſoned by a maid, who wanted, as ſhe ſaid, to 
make an experiment whether he was a prophet or not. 
This was done by communicating ſome poiſon to a 
ſhoulder of mntton, of which one of his companions na- 
med Baſhar Ebn Al Bara, eating heartily, died upon 
the ſpot; and Mahomet himſelf, though he recovered 
a little, and lived three years after, yet never enjoyed 
perfect health. Notwithſtanding this mis!ortune, how- 
ever, he ſtill continued his enterprizes. I he year 630, 
proved remarkably fortunate, It was uſnered in by 
the converſion of Khalid Ebn Al Walid, Amru Ebn 
Al As, and Othman Ebn Telha, three of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons among the Koreiſh ; and this ſcon 
enabled him to become maſter of the whole peninſula 58 
of Arabia, This year alſo the inhabitants of Mecca Meccans 
took it into their heads to violate the treaty concluded Volate _y 
with Mahomet : for the tribe Beer, who were the Pan ds 
confederates of the Korciſh, attacking thoſe of Kho- 
zaab, who were in alliance with Mahomet, maſſacred 
20 of them, and afterwards rctired ; being ſupported 
in this action by a party of the Koreiſh themſelves.— 
The conſequence of this violation was ſoon apprehended ; 
and Abu Sofian himſelf made a journey to Medina, in 
order to heal the breach and renew the truce ; but in 
vain ; for Mahomet, glad of this opportunity, refuſed 
to ſee him, Upon 15 he applied to Abu Becr, Ali, 

Omar, 


Arabia, Omar, and Fatima, to intercede for their countrymen 
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with the prophet ; but ſome of theſe giving him rough 
anſwers, and others none at all, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Mecca as he came. Mahomet immediately gave 
orders for the neceſſary preparations, that he might ſur- 
priſe the Meccans, who were by no means 1n a condition 
to receive him ; but Hateb Ebn Abu Baltaa, hitherto 
a faithful Moſlem, attempted to give them notice of 
their danger by a letter, though without effect. His 
letter was intercepted : and he alleged in his excuſc, 
that the only reaſon he had for his conduct was to in- 
dnce the Korciſh to treat his family with kindneſs. 
This excuſe the prophet accepted, as he had preatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Bedr, but ſtrictly 
forbade any ſuch practices for the future; which having 
done, he immediately made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for ſetting forward. 8 
Mahomet's army, on this occaſion, was compoſed of 
Mohajerin, Anſars, and other Arabs, who had lately 
become proſelytes. As they drew near to Mecca, he 
ſet up his ſtandards, and advanced in order of battle 
to Mar Al Dharan, a place about four paraſangs from 
Mecca, where the whole army encamped. Here he 
ordered 10,000 fires to be lighted, and committed 
the defence of the camp to Omar, who cut off all com- 
munication with the town, ſo that the Meccans could 
receive no certain adyice of their approach. Among 
others that came from Mecca to reconnoitre the Mo- 
ſlem camp, Abu Sofian Ebn Harb, Hakim Ebn He- 
zam, and Bodail Ebn Warka, fell into Omar's hands; 
and being conducted to Mahomet, were obliged to 
embrace Mahometaniſm in order to fave their lives. 
The firſt rumour of this expedition had not a little 
terrified the Koreiſh, though they were not apprized 
that the prophet had reſolved upon a war : but percei- 
ving now, upon the report of Abu Sofian, who had been 
| ſent back to them, that the enemy was at their gates, 
they were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, Of 
this Mahomet being informed, he reſolved to take ad- 
vantage of the confuſion that then reigned among them. 
He therefore firſt diſpatched Hakem and Bodail to the 
Meccans, inviting them to take an oath of allegiance 
to to him, and become converts to his new religion ; af- 
ter which, he made the following diſpoſition of his forces. 
Al Zobier was ordered to advance with a detachment 
towards the town on the {ide of mount Cada. Saad 
Ebn Obad, prince of the tribe Khazraj, marched by 
his order with another detachment towards the height 
of Coda, which commands the plain of Mecca, Ali 
commanded the left wing of the army, conſiſting of An- 
ſars and Mohajerin. The prophet put into his hands 
the great ſtandard of Mahometaniſm, with orders to 
poſt himſelf upon mount Al Hajun, and to plant the 
ſtandard there; ſtrictly enjoining him, however, not 
to ſtir from thence till he himſelf arrived, and till a 


proper ſignal ſhould be given him from Saad for that 


purpoſe, Khaled led the right wing, couliſting of the 
Arabs lately converted, with which he was to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the plain of Mecca. Abu Obeidah com- 
manded in the centre, which conſiſted entirely of in- 
fintry : the prophet himſelf remained in the rear, from 
whence he could moſt eaſily diſpatch his orders to all 
the generals as occaſion ſhould require. He expreſsly 
prohibited Khaled and all his other officers to act of- 
fenſively unleſs they were firſt att&Kked. Things being 
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in this ſituation, the army upon a ſignal given put itfelf Arabia. 
immediately in motion, "The prophet mounted his 


"z ” op 


camel with great alacrity, and was that day cloathed 
in red. Al Zobcir purſued the rout aſſigned him with- 
out oppolition ; nor did Saad diſcover the fainteſt tra- 
ces of an enemy: Ali took poſſeſſion of his poſt with- 
out the loſs of a man; and in like manner Abu Obeidah 
ſcized on the ſuburbs. Khaled, however, in his march 
to the plain, was met by a large body of the Koreiſh 
and their confederates, whom he immediately attacked 
and defeated, putting 28 of them to the ſword. Not 


; : ; 59 
content with this, he purſued them into the town, and Mecca ta- 
maſſacred a great number of the inhabitants; which ſo ken. 


terrified the reſt, that ſome ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes, while others fled different ways in order to avoid 
the fury of the mercileſs and impious tyrant, who was 
now become maſter of the city. Thus was Mecca re- 
duced, with the loſs only of two men on the fide of the 
impoſtor. 8 „„ 
Mahomet being now maſter of the city, made his 
public entry into it exactly at ſun- riſing. When the firſt 
tumult was over, he went in proceſſion round the Caaba 
ſeven times, touching the corner of the black ſtone with 
the ſtaff in his hand, as often as he paſſed it, with 
great devotion. Then he entered the Caaba; where 
obſerving ſeveral idols in the form of angels, and the 
ſtatutes of Abraham and Iſhmael with the arrows of 
divination in their hands, he cauſed them all to be de- 
ſtroyed. He alſo broke in pieces with his own hands 
a wooden pigeon, that had long been eſteemed a deity 
by the idolatrous Koreiſh. Afterwards entering into 
the interior part of the Caaba, he repeated with a loud 
voice the form uſed at this day by the Mahometans, 
« Allah Akbar, God is great, &c, turning towards 
every part of the temple. Then he prayed between 
the two pillars there, with two inclinations, as well as, 


without the Caaba; ſaying to thoſe that attended him, 


This is your Kebla, or the place towards which you 
are to turn your faces in prayer.“ 

Having thus effectually ſubdued the Koreiſh, put 
an end to all commotions, and purged the Caaba of 
360 1dols, the prophet's next care was to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people. Sending therefore for ſume 
of the principal of them, he aſked them what kind of 
treatment they expected from him, now he had con- 
quered them? To this they replied,“ None but what 
is favourable, O generous brother :'* upon which he 
diſmiſſed them, telling them they were from that mo- 
ment-a free people. After this, pretending a new re- 
velation, he reſtored the keys of the Caaba to Othman 
Ebn Telha, who was in poſſeſſion of them before; and 
who was now ſo much affected by this piece of juſtice, 
that he immediately became a proſelyte. Next day 
the prophet declared Mecca an aſylum, and publickly 
gave out that he would maintain to the utmoſt of his 
power the inviolable ſecurity of the place. He then was 
ſolemnly inaugurated ; after which he proſcribed, ac- 
cording to ſome, ſix men and four women, according 
to others, eleven men and one woman : but of theſe only 
three men and one woman were put to death ; the reſt 
being pardoned on their embracing Mahometaniſm, and 
one woman making her eſcape. The remainder of this 
year was ſpent in various expeditions againſt different 
tribes of the Arabs, which were in gencral attended 
with ſucceſs. | 


The 


Eo 9: 


Arivia, The rinth year of the Hegira, being that of Chriſt 
w— 631, is called by the Mahometans the year of Em-4/- 


fier ; for the Arabs, who had hitherto been expecting 
the iſſue of the war between Mahomet and the Korcith, 
no ſooner ſaw that which was the moſt conſiderable of 
the whole ſubmit to him, than they began to come 
in to him in great numbers, and to ſend embaſſies to 
make their ſubmiſſions to him, both while at Mecca 
and after his return to Medina, whither he had returned 
ſoon after the taking of Mecca : and this good fortune 


the inhabitants, upon the firſt arrival of this melancholy 
news, conſidered themſelves as deſtitute of all manner 
of protection. After the firſt impreſſions of their fear, 
however, were over, they began to meditate a revolt; 
but were prevented by one Sohail Ebn Amru, a prin- 


cipal man of the Koreiſh. The tumults at Medina, how- 


ever, were not ſo eaſily appealed. The news of this ſad 


event was no ſooner publiſhed there, than a number of 


people aſſembled before his door, wt. ber out,“ How 
can our apoſtle be dead? Our interceſlor, our media- 
tor, has not entirely left us! He is taken up into hea- 
ven, as was Iſa (Jeſus) ; therefore he ſhall not be buri- 
ed.“ This was confirmed by Omar; who drew his ſword 


and ſwore, that if any perſon affirmed Mahomet to be 


nor could the prophet's uncle Al A 


dead, he would cut off his hands and his feet. © The 
apoſtle of God (ſays he) is not dead: he is only de 
for a ſcaſon, as Moſes the ſon of Amran was gone from 


the people of Iſrael for forty days, and then returned 


to them again.“ The populace therefore kept the body 
above ground, even after the 5 began to ſwell; 
bas, notwithſtand- 
ing this, convince them to the contrary, Upon hear- 
11g of theſe tranſactions, Abu Beer immediately poſted 
from Al Sonah, another quarter of the city, and ex- 
poſtulated with them in the following manner: © Do 
you worſhip Mahomet, or the god of Mahomet? If 
the latter, he is immortal, and liveth for ever; but if 
the former, you are in a manifeſt error, for he is cer- 
tainly dead.“ The truth of this aſſertion he imme- 
diately evinced from ſeveral paſſages of the Koran, in 
ſo clear and concluſive a manner, that he not only ſatis- 
ficd Omar, but calmed the minds of all the people. 
The prophet having left no directions concerning a 
ſucceſlor, very warm diſputes aroſe between the Moha- 
j1crin and the Anſars about the right of electing a kha- 
lif, The former inſiſted on having that right, becauſe 
they had attended Mahomet in his flight to Medina; 
and the others, becauſe they had ſupported him when 
expelled from his native city, &c. In ſhort, the diſ- 
putes became ſo hot, that an open rupture muſt have 
commenced, had not they been terminated by a propo- 
ſal that each party ſhould chooſe a khalif. This amuſed 
them a little for the preſent ; but not proving perfectly 
apgreetble to the Mohajerin, Abu Becr propoſed two 
perſons, Omar and Abu Obeid1h, offering to ſwear al- 
legiance to him on whom the ſuffrages of both parties 
ſhould fall. 
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ſwore ſcaliy to Abu Beer, and his example was follow- Arabia, 


cd by all the Moſlems on the ſpot; upon which he was 


acknowledged both by the Mohajerin and Anfars io be ,, 


the righrful ſucceſſor of Mahomet. 


62 


u Becr 
ſucceeds 


Thelc tranſactions, however, were not at all agree- him. 


able to Ali, who, as ſon-in-law to the prophet, had 
undoubtedly the belt title to the ſucceſſion, 


tion, which had been effected without his knowledge; 
and received for anſwer, that the exigence of affairs 


69 continued without interruption to the year 632, when would not admit of deliberation ; and that, had not the 
Mahomet this famous impoſtor breathed his laſt, having juſt re- ele&ion been ſo ſudden, the oppolite party would have 
Ges. duced under his ſubjection the whole peninſula of Ara- wreſted the power entirely out of their hands. Ali was 

| bia, and being ready to break into the neighbouring in Fatima's apartment when Abu Becr had the good 

Gr Kingdoms in order to ſatisfy his ambition. luck to be elected khalif; and, upon the arrival ot the 
Great con- he death of Mahomet occaſioned ſuch a conſterna- news, expreſſed great diſſatisfaction. He found him- 

fuſion on tion in Mecca, that the governor hid himſclf, fearing ſelf, however, ſoon obliged to change his note, when 
his death, to be called to an account for his former conduct; and the new khalif ſent Omar with orders to burn the houſe 


where he and his friends were aſſembled, in caſe he did 
not concur in ſupporting the election. 
ſtanding his forced compliance on this occaſion, it is 


not to be doubted that he reckoned himſelf injured ; and 
his pretenſions were tiought to be juſt by a great num- * 


ber of Moſlems : which notion is entertained by a very 
conſiderable party of Mahometans even at this day ; 
and theſe are called SHlites or Veel 

Soon after Abu Becr's acceſſion, many of the Arabs 
refuſed to pay the tribute impoſed upon them by Ma- 
homet, and even attempted to ſhake off his yoke alto- 
gether. This ſo alarmed the khalif and his ſubjects at 
Medina, that, fearing a general revolt, they ſent all not 
able to bear arms into the cavities of the rocks and 
mountains, and put themſelves in as good a poſture of 
defence as the ſhort time would permit. In the mean 


But notwith- 
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He cxpo- Ali diſſatiſ. 
ſtulated with Abu Becr about the manner of his clec- fed 
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time Khaled was diſpatched with an army of 4500 men Rebellion 
to reduce the rebels; and he ſoon coming up with them, extinguiſh- 
gave them a total defeat, brought off a vaſt quantity of ed by The- 
plunder, and made many of their children ſlaves. Nor led 


was he content with this; for being ſent by Abu Becr 


to Malek Ebn Noweirah, an eminent perſon among the 


Arabs, and famous for his {kill in poetry as well as his 
horſemanſhip and bravery, to bring him over by fair 
means, he immediately ordered his head to be cut off. 
By this means, indeed, he extinguiſhed all the remains 
of rebellion; but rendered himſelf exceedingly obnox- 
ous to Abu Becr, who would have put him to death, 
had not Omar ſtrongly interceded for him : for Khaled 
had greatly exceeded his commiſſion, as Malek had re- 
turned tro Mahometaniſm, and had offered to pay the 


money. This was not, however, the only piece of ſer- 


vice Khaled performed at this time; he alſo defeated 
and killed Moſeilama, who had ſet up for a prophet in 


the time of Mahomet, and cven wanted to take the 


grand impoſtor himſelf into company with him. The 
He general likewiſe defcated and diſperſed the troops 
of another prophet, called To/eiah Ebn Khowailed, obli- 


ging himſclf to remain concealed till after the death of 


Abu Becr. About the ſame time another body of rebels 
committed great diſorders in the province of Bahrein. 


Againſt theſe Abu Becr diſpatched Al Ola at the head 


of a conſiderable army, who ſoon obliged them to re- 
turn to Mahometaniſm ; having put great numbers of 
them to the ſword, and plundered their country in a 
dreadful manner. 2 
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But this producing no deciſion, Omar Abu Becr having now no enemy to contend with in War with 


Arabia, the Greets 


th 
1 
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Arabia. Arabia, and being free from all apprehenſions of a com- 
—— pctitor, reſolved next to turn his arms againſt the Greek 
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emperor, Some ſkirmiſhes had happened, in the time 
of Mahomet, between the Moſlems and Greeks; in one 
of which Zeid, a Moſlem commander, had been killed. 
To revenge his death, his ſon Oſama was on the point 
of making an irruption into Syria at the time of Ma- 
homet's deceaſe. This enterpriſe the khalif ordered 
him to go on with ; and it was executed by Oſama with 
great ſucceſs. He entered Syria, and laid waſte the 
country; doing the Greeks a good deal of damage ; 
after which he returned to Arabia without any conſi- 
derable loſs. | | 

Soon after the khalif ſent Khaled at the head of a 


_ powerful army to invade Irak, and put an end to the 


firoyed, 


kingdom of Hira. In this undertaking he was attend- 
ed with his uſual ſucceſs. The king Al Mondar Al 


Maghrur loſt his life in defence of his dominions ; and 


the kingdom was totally deſtroyed, after it had conti- 
nued 622 years and cight months, as we have already 
hinted. The inhabitants became tributaries ; and, ac- 
cording to Eutychius, the tribute collected on this oc- 
caſion amounted to 70,000 pieces of money. This, 
according to Al Makin, was the firſt tribute-money 


ever brought to Medina. 


The exigence of the khalif's affairs in Syria, how- 
ever, did not ſuffer Khaled long to remain in Irak. 
Before the departure of the army under his command, 
Abu Becr had come to a reſolution to invade Syria ; 


and finding his deſign approved by the principal offi- 
cers of his court, he ſent circular letters to the petty 


princes of Yaman, the chief men of Mecca, &c. in- 
forming them of his intention to take Syria out of the 
hands of the infidels ; acquainting them, at the ſame 
time, that a war for the propagation of the true reli- 
gion was an act of obedience to God. To theſe letters 
they paid a proper regard ; and in a very ſhort time 
appeared at Medina at the head of their reſpective 
troops, and pitched their tents round the city. Here 
they ſtaid till the Moſlem army deſtined to act againſt 
the emperor was completely formed, and in a capacity 
to begin its march. The khalif having viewed the 
troops from the top of an hill, and prayed to God for 
ſacceſs, attended the generals a little way on foot. As 
the generals were on horſeback, they could not forbear 
expreſſing their uneaſineſs at the khalif's thus demean- 


ing himſelf; but he told them, that it ſignified little 


whether they walked on foot or rode, as they had all 


the ſame views, viz. the ſervice of God, and the pro- 


Abu Beer's Pagation of religion. At parting, he addreſſed Yezid 
e, Ebn Abu Sofian, whom he had inveſted with the ſa- 
to his ge- preme command, in the following manner ; “ Take 


neral, 


care, Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian, to treat your men with 
tenderneſs and lenity. Conſult with your officers on all 
preſling occaſions, and encourage them to face the e- 
nemy with bravery and reſolution. If you ſhall hap- 
pen to be victorious, deſtroy neither old people, wo- 
men, nor children. Cut down no palm-trees, nor burn 
any fields of corn. Spare all fruit-trees, and ſlay no 
cattle, but ſach as you ſhall take for your own uſe. 
Adhere always inviolably to your engagements, and 
put none of the religious perſons you ſhall meet with 
in monaſteries to the ſword, Offer no violence to the 
places they ſerve God in. As for thoſe members of 
the ſynagogues of Satan who ſhuve their crowns, cleave 
Vor, II. 
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their ſkulls, and give them no quarter, except they em- Arabia. 
brace Iſlamiſm (Mahometaniſm), or pay tribute. ä 
The Greek emperor was PRE alarmed at the ap- 


proach of the Moſlem army ; however, he made all ne- 
ceſſary preparations for his defence, and ſent out a de- 
tachment to reconnoitre the enemy. Theſe having fal- 


len in with the Arabs, a battle enſued, in which the 


Greeks were defeated with the loſs of 1200, while the 
Arabs loſt only 120 men. This was ſucceeded by a 
great many ſkirmiſhes, in which the Moſlems were ge- 
nerally victorious, The rich ſpoil taken on theſe oc- 
caſions was ſent as a preſent to the khalif ; who having 
acquainted the inhabitants of Mecca with his good ſuc- 
ceſs, they were thereby ſo elated, that they furniſhed 
him with a ſtrong reinforcement, which was immedi- 
ately ordered into Syria, The Greek emperor, in the 
mean time, having ordered another body of his troops 
to adyance towards the frontiers, they found an oppor- 


tunity of engaging the Moſlem army under Abu Obei- * 


* 


dah, a perſon of great piety, but little experience in ſlems de- 
war. Him they totally defeated; and Abu Beer was feated. 


ſo much provoked at his defeat, that he deprived him 
of the command, which was given to Khaled, who was 
for this purpoſe recalled from Irak. That general's firſt 
exploit was the reduction of Boſtra, a very rich and po- 
pulous city of Syria Damaſcena; which, however, he 
accompliſhed by treachery rather than by force of arms. 
Having left a garriſon of 300 men in Boſtra, and be- 
ing joined by Abu Obeidah's forces, he laid ſiege to 
Damaſcus with an army of 45,000 men. 


This fo a- 1 


larmed the emperor, that he diſpatched an army of beſieged. 


100,000 men, commanded by one Werdan, to the re- 


lief of that city. Khaled, on hearing of the approach 
of this formidable army, was for marching immediately 
with all his forces, and giving them battle ; but this 
was oppoſed by Abu Obeidah, as it would enable the 
inhabitants of Damaſcus to procure freſh ſupplies both 
of arms and proviſions, and conſequently render the re- 
duction of the place more difficult. 
at laſt agreed, that a body of troops ſhould be detached 
under Derar Ebn Al Wazar, an excellent officer, and 
an implacable enemy to the Chriſtians (as indeed were 
all the Moſlem generals except Abu Obeidah), to fight 


the enemy, whilſt the ſiege was carried on by the two 


generals. 


It was, therefore, - 


Khaled, Fearing e Derar's furious zeal and hatred 3 


to the Chriſtians 


ould prove fatal to his troops, told defeated 


him before his departure, that though they were com- with great 


manded to ſight for the propagation of their religion, 
yet they were not allowed to throw away the lives of 
their men; and therefore ordered him to retire to the 
main body of the army, in caſe he found himſelf preſſed 
by a ſuperior force. But Derar, deaf to this ſalutary 
admonition, with his ſmall body of troops ruſhed upon 
the whole Chriſtian army, notwithſtanding the vaſt diſ- 
proportion of numbers. He charged them, however, 
with ſuch bravery, that he penetrated to the ſpot where 
the general gave his orders, killed the ſtandard-bearer, 


and carried off the ſtandard itſelf, in which was a croſs 


richly adorned with precious ſtones. Nay, he would 
in all probability have put Werdan's army to flight, 
had not the general's ſon, the commandant of Hems, 


arrived in the heat of the engagement with a body of 


10,000 men; with which he attacked the Moſlems fo 
briſkly in the rear, that he forced them to retire, _ 
| X | too 


laughter. 
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took Derar himſelf priſoner. This ſo diſcouraged 
them that they would have taken to their heels, bad 
not Rafi Ebn Omcirah animated them with the follow- 
ing words. © What! do not you know, that whoever 
turns his back upon his enemies offends God and his 
prophet; and that the prophet declared the gates of 
paradiſe ſhould be open to none but ſuch as fought for 
religion? Come on! I will go before you, If your 
captain be dead, or taken priſoner, yet your God 1s a- 
live, and ſces what you do.“ This exhortation had 
ſuch an effect upon his troops, that, returning to the 
charge, they maintained their ground with unparallel- 
cd bravery, till Khaled arrived with a conderable bo- 
dy of infantry and 1000 horſe. The arrival of this ge- 
neral ſoon turned the fortune of the day. A party of 
the imperial army went over to the Moſlems, and the 
reſt took to their heels, Derar alſo was retaken, and 
carricd off in triumph, However, Werdan, having col- 
lected the ſhattered remains of his forces, and reccived 
a reinforcement from the emperor, found his army ſtill 
to amount to 70,000 men, with which he reſolved to 
make another attempt for the relief of Damaſcus, They 


were attended with {till worſe ſacceſs in this ſecond at- 


71 
The city ta- 
ken. 


7% 
Abu Becr 
_ dies, and is 
ſucceeded 
by Omar, 


tempt than they had been before; being utterly de- 


feated with the loſs of 50,000 men, ſo that they were 


no more in a condition to attempt any thing; and, in 
conſequence of this, the city was ſoon taken, notwith- 


ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the beſieged. 
This diſaſtrous event happened in the year 634; and 


the very day that Damaſcus was taken, Abu Becr diced 
of a conſumption in the 63d year of his age, He was 
ſucceeded by Omar, who was proclaimed Kkhalif that 
very day; and the firſt title aſſigned him was, The kha- 
lif of the khalif of the apoſtle of God. But the Arabs 
conlidering, that by the additions to be continually 
made at the acceſſion of every new khalif, the title 


would become too long, they with one voice ſaluted 


him, Emperor of the believers; which illuſtrious title 


deſcended afterwards to his ſucceſſors by a kind of in- 


conteſtable right. 

The new khalif was no ſooner ſettled than he replac- 
ed Abu Obeidah in the command of the army in Sy- 
Tia, being greatly diſpleaſed with the cruel and blood- 
thirſty diſpoſition of Khaled. He alſo commanded A- 
by Obeidah to have an eye upon Paleſtine, and to in- 
vade it as foon as an opportunity offered. Khaled hore 


his diſgrace with great magnanimity ; and ſwore, that 


though he had always had the greateſt regard for Abu 
Becr, and the utmoſt averſion to Omar, S would ſub- 
mit to God's will, and obey the new khalif as the law- 
ful ſucceſſor of Mahomet. 


mean time having made all proper diſpoſitions for im- 


proving the advantages they bad gained, Abu Obeidah 
ſent a detachment of 500 horſe to a place called Dair 
Abil Kodnos, about 30 miles from Damaſcus, to plun- 
der the Chriſtians there. In this place their lived a 
prieſt ſo eminent for his ſanctity, that the neighbour- 
ing people of all ranks reſorted to him for his bleſſing 
and in{firuction, When any perſon of diſtinction mar- 
ricd, he took with him his new ſpouſe, in order to re- 
ceive this holy man's benediction, The fame of this 
prieſt's ſanctity drew ſuch numbers of people to that 
place every Eaſter, that a great fair was kept annually 
ar his houſe, to which were brought vaſt quantities of 


the richeſt ſilks, plate, jewels, &c, When the Arabs 
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men; beſides which, the Jews, Greeks, Copts, and 


and reſolved to make them pay dear for their temerity. 


ſolving if poſſible to put a ſtop to the cruel and unpro- 


The Moſlem forces in the 
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drew near to this place, to which they were conducted 
by a Chriſtian, they were informed that the governor 
of Tripoli had married his daughter to a perſon of di- 
ſtinction, who had carried his lady to the above-men- 
tioned pricſt. She was attended by a guard of 50co 


Arabia, 


Armenians, at that time aſſembled about the monaſte- 
ry, amounted to 10,000, Notwithſtanding this the 
Moſlem commander determined to cary - 4 the lady ; Governor 
and having told his men, that they ſhould either enjoy f 7*ipoli's 
the riches of the Chriſtians, or the pleaſures of para- 9 
diſe, he commanded them to fall on the enemy. The 855 
impetuoſity of theſe enthuſiaſts at firſt bore all down 
before them ; but the Chriſtians perceiving they were 
but an handful of men, ſurrounded them on all ſides, 


But Abu Obeidah, being informed of their dangerous 
ſituation, immediately diſpatched Khaled with a ſtrong 
detachment to the relief of his diſtreſſed countrymen. 

The conſequence of this was, that the Chriſtians were 
entirely defeated, and the unhappy lady carried off, 
with 340 maids that waited upon her, as well as all the 
wealth brought to the above-mentioned fair ; among 
which were many rich garments cnriouſly wrought, 

and in particular one adorned with the effigies of our 
Saviour. All theſe were ſold for ten times their weight 

of gold to ſome of the opulent Arabs of Yaman. The 
young lady was given to Abdallah, who kept her to 

the reign of Yezid. Of this advantage Abu Obei- 

dah ſent notice to the khalif by a letter, in which he 

alſo acquainted him that ſome of his men had drunk 74 
wine. Theſe delinquents, by the advice of Ali, had corny | 
each of them go ſtripes beſtowed upon the ſoles of their ben ori 
feet; after which many others, who had never been giers who 
ſuſpected of drinking this prohibited liquor, made had drunk 
a voluntary confeſſion, and received the ſame chaſtiſe- wine. 
ment. | 

The Moſlem general next ſet about reducing the 
principal fortreſſes in Syria, and ſoon became maſter of 
Kinniſrin, Baalbec, Adeſtan, Shaizar, and Hems; on 

the news of which, the Greck emperor Heraclius, re- 


voked ravages of theſe barbarians, ſent againſt them an 
army of 240,000 men, commanded by one Manuel, 75 
whom the Arabs call Mahan. But this vaſt multitude TheGreeks 
was utterly defeated by Khaled; upon whom Abu O- _ ad 
beidah conferred the ſupreme command, on account of dne ws | 
. , . . * , - crmou 

his ſuperior ſkill in military affairs. This battle was 
fought near a village called Termouk; and according 
to the Arabian hiſtorians, the Chriſtians had 150,000 
men killed, and 40,000 taken priſoners, while the Mo- 
lems loſt no more than 4020 men. | 
The defeat of Yermouk was immediately followed 
by the loſs of the whole province of Paleſtine, The 
reduction of Jeruſalem was one of its firſt conſequences ; 
and Omar being apprifed of the ſucceſs of his arms, 
immediately ſet ont to viſit that Holy place, at the 
requeſt, it is ſaid, of the inhabitants. The Kkhalif was 
attended in his journey by a numerous retinue, moſt of 
whom afterwards returned home. He rode upon a red 
camel, and carricd with him two ſacks, one of which 
contained a ſort of proviſion conſiſting of barley, rice, 
or wheat, ſodden and unhnſked, and the other fruits. 
Before him he had a lcather bottle, very neceſſary in 
thele deſart countrics to put water in; and behind him 
| 2 
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Omar viſits 
Jeruſalem. 
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Arabia. 2 wooden platter. Before he left the place where he 
—— had reſted the preceding night, he conſtantly ſaid the 


FR 
Anecdote 


ol him. 


morning prayer; after which he addreſſed himſelf to 
his attendants in à devout ſtrain, always uttering be- 
fore them ſome pious ejaculations. Then he commu- 


nicated his proviſion to them; every one of his fellow- 


travellers eating with him out of the ſame platter, wich- 
out the leaſt diſtintfon. His clothes were made of 
camels hair, and were in a very tattered condition ; nor 
could any thing be more mean or ſordid than the fi- 
gure he made. On the road he diſtributed juſtice a- 
mong his ſubjects: concerning which we have ſeveral 


anecdotes; but that moſt to his honour is the follow- 


ing. Having obſerved ſome poor tributaries expoſed 
to the heat of the ſun, a very cruel puniſhment in thoſe 
hot countries, for not being able to pay the ſum de- 


manded of them, he ordered them to be releaſed ; telling 


his attendants, that he once heard the apoſtle of God 


ſay, Do not afflict men in this world; for thoſe who 


do ſo, God ſhall puniſh in hell- fire at the day of judge- 
ment.“ His orders were immediately executed, to the 

reat grief of the oppreſſors; and the khalif continued 
his route. On the confines of Syria he was met by 
Abu Obeidah attended by an eſcorte, who conducted 
him to the Moſlem camp, where he was received with 
the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy ; and from thence to 
Jeruſalem. The morning after his arrival, he ſaid pray- 
ers and preached to the troops. In his ſermon he re- 
peated the following paſſage out of the Koran, © Whom- 


ſocver God ſhall direct, he ſhall be rightly directed; 
and whomſoever he ſhall cauſe to err, thou ſhalt not 


find any to defend or to dire.“ Upon this a Chri- 
ſtian role up, and ſaid aloud twice,“ God cauſes no 
one to err.“ Omar made no anſwer to him, but com- 
manded the Moflems near him to ſtrike off the infidel's 
head if he repeated thoſe words again; but the prieſt 
took care to give him no further interruption. After 


the concluſion of his ſermon, he pitched his tent, made 


of hair, within ſight of the city: then he ſigned the 
articles of capitulation ; by which the inhabitants were 
intitled to the free exerciſe of their religion, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their properties, and his protection. 

The articles of capitulation being ſigned, Omar, in 
purſuance of his engagements, gave the inhabitants a 
ſchedule, by which they were ſecured in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that had been agreed upon; after which 
the gates were opened to him, and he entered the town. 
He was waited upon by the patriarch Sophronius, 
with whom he converſed familiarly, and aſked him ma- 
ny queſtions concerning the antiquities of the city. 


One of the firſt places they viſited was the temple of 


the reſurrection, in the midſt of which Omar ſat down ; 
and when the hour of prayer was come, told the pa- 
triarch he had a mind to pray, and deſired him to thow 
him a place for that purpoſe. Sophronins told him he 
might do ſo where he was; but this he abſolutely re- 
fuſed. Then the patriarch led him to St Conſtantine's 
church ; but he hkewiſe declined praying there, At 
laſt he ſaid his prayers upon one of the ſteps of the caſt 


gate of the church ; telling the patriarch afterwards, 


that had he prayed in any of the churches, the Mo- 
ſlems would infallibly have taken it from them, which 
he ſaid they might attempt as it was, and there» 
fore gave him a paper, wherein the Moſlems were com- 
manded not to pray on the ſteps of St Conſtantine's 
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church in any numbers, but only one by one. After Arabia. 
this he deſired the patriarch to ſhow him a place where 


very ſhort time. 
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he might erect a moſque ; and was conducted to the 
place where Jacob's ſtone lay, on which he ſlept when 
he ſaw the viſion of the ladder, This ſtone had been 
hitherto flighted, and no building ſuffered to be erect- 
ed upon it, in order to fulfil our Saviour's prophecy, 
that the habitation of the Jews ſhould be left unto 
them deſolate, and that not one ſtone ſhould be left 
upon another. In conſequence of this neglect it was 
entirely covered with dirt, which the khalif immedi- 
ately began to carry away in his veſt ; and the Moſlems 
ſoon haſtening to aſſiſt him, the ſtone was cleared in a 
We are told by Theophanes, that 
when Omar entered the temple of the reſurrection, he 
was clad in ſuch mean and dirty apparel, that the pa- 
triarch took great offence at his appearance, and with 
much difficulty at laſt prevailed upon him to put on 
ſome clean linen and clothes till his own could be waſh- 
ed. The ſame author relates, that when the patriarch 
firſt ſaw Omar in that place, he could not forbear cry- 
ing out,“ This is of a truth the abomination of de- 
{olation, ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet, ſtanding' 
in the holy place!“ Theſe words, as Mr Ockley ima- 
gines, being overheard by the Moſlems, they trumped 
up a ſtory of the patriarch's having owned that the 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem by Omar was foretold by the 
prophet Daniel; and that an ancient prophecy was 
kept in Jeruſalem concerning Omar, wherein his per- 
ſon was deſcribed, his name and religion ſpecified, and 
he declared to be the only man that could redace that - 


City. | | 
Before the khalif left Syria, he divided that coun- 
try into two parts; one of which, that lay between 
Haũran or Aüran and Aleppo, which was not perfectly 
conquered, he committed to the care of Abu Obei-' 
dah, giving him the ſtricteſt orders to reduce it as ſoon 
as poſſible.  Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian was commanded 
to take upon him the care of the other, which compre- 
hended Paleſtine, and the ſea-coaſt, and to make him- - 
{elf abſolute maſter of it, having a body of troops aſ- 
ſigned him for that purpoſe. He alſo directed Amru 
Ebn AI As to invade Egypt, then in a very languiſh- 


ing condition, with a body of Moſlem forces. After 


having made theſe diſpoſitions for extending his con- 


7 
queſts, Omar ſet out for Medina, where he arrived in He returns 
perfect health, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who to Medina, 


apprehended, from his long ſtay at Jeruſalem, that he 
had intended to fix his reſidence there. 

Soon after Omar's departure, Yezid advanced to Cæ- 
farea; but found the place ſo ſtrong, that he was obli- 
ged to continue ſome time in a ſtate of ination. Abu 
Obeidah, in the mean time, advanced towards Aleppo, 
the citade] of which was at that time the ſtrongeſt in 
Syria. The citizens were ſtruck with the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at his approach. They had at that time two 
governors, who were brothers, and reſided in the caſtle, 
which was ſituated at a little diſtance, from the city. 
The names of theſe two governors, who were of ve 
different diſpoſitions, were Youkinna and John. Their 
father, by the emperor Heraclius's appointment, pre- 
ſided over all that tract which lay betwixt Aleppo and 
the Euphrates; and, after his death, the chief manage- 
ment of affairs devolved upon Youkinna, his brother 
John ſpending his time moſtly in devotion and acts of 

X 2 charity. 
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be immediately inveſted; and ſoon after he had fur- Arabia, 
rounded it with all his forces, made a moſt vigorous aW. 


Arabia, charity, He would therefore gladly have prevailed on 
—— Youkinna to purchaſe a peace from the Arabs with 
money, rather than make his country a ſcene of blood 
and ravages ; but this not ſuiting the martial genius of 
Youkinna, he armed a conſiderable number of the ci- 
tizens, among whom were ſeveral Chriſtian Arabs, and 
diſtributed money among them. He then told his men 
that he intended to act offenſively againſt the Arabs, 
and even to engage them if poſlible before they drew 
too near. To inſpire them with the greater reſolution, 
he obſerved, that the Moſlem army was divided into ſe- 
veral bodies; one of which had orders to beſicge C#- 
| farea, another to march to Damaſcus, and the third to 
invade Egypt. Having thus animated his troops, he 
put himſelf at the head of 12,000 of them, and march- 
79 cd forwardsto get intelligence of tie enemy's motions. 
SH Abn Obeidah, in the mean time, had ſent before him 
dhe by Caab Ebn Damarali, with 1000 men; giving him ex- 
Youkinna Preſs orders not to fight till he had received information 
of the enemy. Youkinna's ſpies diſcovered Caab and 
his men reſting themſelves and watering their horſes 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger ; of which the 
encral being appriſed, he poſted one part of his troops 
in ambuſcade, and with the other attacked the Mo- 
fſlems. The Arabs behaved with their uſual valour ; 
and at firſt repulſed the Chriſtians, notwithſtanding 
their ſuperiority in numbers : but being attacked by 
the troops that lay in ambuſh, they were at laſt forced 
to retire ; having 170 killed, and almoſt all the reſt 

go wounded. | | | 
Aleppo ſub- After Youkinna's departure, the inhabitants of A- 
mit to Abu Jeppo, conſidering the calamities that awaited them if 
Obeidah. their city ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſubmitted without 


delay to Abu Obeidah, and were taken under the pro- 


tection of the khalif. This diſagreeable news bein 
communicated to Youkinna, he poſted home with al 


_ poſſible expedition, leſt an attempt ſhould be made on 


the caſtle in his abſence. On his arrival at Aleppo, 

he was ſo highly incenſed againſt the inhabitants, that 

he threatened them with death if they did not diſannul 

z the treaty with the Arabs, and deliver up the authors 

Cruelty of of it into his hands. This demand not being immedi- 

Youkinna. ately complied with, he fell upon the citizens with 

5 cat fury, and killed 300 of them; among whom was 

is brother John, whoſe head he cauſed to be ſtruck 

off, charging him with being the author and abettor of 

the late pernicious ſcheme, He would have made a 

much greater ſlaughter, had not the Moſlem army at 

that inſtant arrived before the town; upon which You- 

kinna retired into the caſtle with a conſiderable body 

of troops: but before this could be effected, he was 

obliged to ſuſtain an attack from the Arabs, in which 

he loſt 2000 men. The action was no ſooner ended than 

the inhabitants of Aleppo brought out forty of You- 

Ekinna's men, and as a proof of their fidelity delivered 

them into Abn Obeidah's hands, Of theſe, ſeven em- 
braced Mahometaniſm, and the reſt were beheaded. 

82 Immediately after Youkinna had ſhut himſelf up in 


Ne is beſie- the caſtle, a council of war was held in the Moſlem 


ged in the comp, wherein it was deliberated what meaſures were 
ade. do de purſued on the preſent occaſion. Khaled gave it 
as his opinion, that the caſtle ought immediately to be 
attacked with all the Arab forces, before the emperor 


bad time to ſend them any aſſiſtance. This advice was 


followed by Abu Obeidah, who cauſcd the citadel to 


ſault. The beſieged defended themſelves with great 


bravery, and after a very warm diſpute drove the enemy 


into their camp; and as they threw a great many ſtones 
out of their military engines, many of the Moſlems 
were killed, and a much greater number wounded. This 
encouraged Youkinna to make a fally with a ſtrong 
pry of the garriſon the following night. The fires 

cing then out in the Moſlem camp, and the beſiegers 
not expecting ſuch an unſeaſonable viſit, 60 of them 
were killed on the ſpot, and 5o taken priſoners, You- 
kinna, however, being briſkly attacked by Khaled, who 
ſoon drew together a body of troops to oppoſe him, loſt 
about 100 men in his retreat. The next day, he cauſed 
the priſoners to be beheaded in the ſight of the Moſlem 
camp; and receiving advice that a ſtrong party of A- 
rabian cavalry was ſent out to forage, * ordered a 


body of his horſe to drive them to their camp; which 


they accordingly did, killed 130 of them, ſeized all 
their camels, horſes, &c. and then retired to the moun- 
tains, Here they propoſed to remain concealed till the 
following night, and then return to the caſtle ; but 
Abu Obeidah, being informed of what had happened, 
detached Khaled and Derar with a body of troops to 
* 5 the Grecks, and revenge the late affront. Kha- 
ed, being informed of the route the Chriſtians had ta- 


ken, poſſeſſed himſelf of the only paſs by which they 


could return to the caſtle; and having poſted there a 


body of his men whoſe courage he could depend upon, 


took 300 of the Greeks priſoners as they attempted 
to return, and put all the reſt to the ſword. The next 
morning, to retaliate Youkinna's cruelty, the priſoners 
were all brought out and beheaded in the foke of the 


' garriſon, | 3 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, Youkinna made ſe- His vig 

veral ſallies with good ſucceſs, wherein he killed a rous de- 

por number of the enemy, and harraſſed them to fence. 


uch a degree, that Abn Obeidah found himſelf ob. 
liged, for his greater ſecurity, to remove his camp to 


about a mile's diſtance from the caſtle ; by which ma- 


nœuvre he likewiſe hoped that Youkinna would be leſs 
upon his guard. Herein, however, he found him- 
ſelf miſtaken : for the Greek commander, by the pru- 
dent meaſures he took, eluded all ſurpriſe ; and tho? 
Abu Obeidah continued the ſiege for four months af- 
ter the Jaſt-mentioned blow given to the garriſon by 
Khaled, yet he had ſcarce any hopes of making himſelf 


maſter of it at laſt. Having nothing material to write to 
the Khalif, he remained a long time ſilent; at which O- 


mar being very much concerned, wrote to him, deſi- 
ring an account of the affairs in Syria. Abu Obeidah 
acquainted him that the city of Aleppo had ſubmitted 
to him ; and that the citadel was the only place which 
held out in all that country, before which he had loſt a 
great number of men, which he ſaid, had induced him 
to think of raiſing the ſiege, and moving with his ar- 
my in that track which lay between Antioch and Alep- 
po. This news was by no means agreeable to the 
khalif, who commanded his general to continue the ſiege 
at all events, and ſent him a reinforcement of Arab 


troops, together with 70 camels, to aſſiſt the infantry 
in their march, | 


Among the troops ſent by Omar on this occaſion, 8 
there was an Arab of a gigantic ſize, called Dames, taken by 
ſtratagen· 


* 


apoſtacy, 


themſelves. 


the wall. 
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Arabia. who was à man of great courage and reſolution, He 
— — the little progreſs made by the Moſlems, be- 


thought himſelf of a ſtratagem by which that fortreſs 
might be reduced, which ſeemed ſo difficult to be ac- 
compliſhed by force. 
Obeidah would aflign him the command of a con- 
ſiſting only of thirty men; which at Khaled's requeſt 
was readily granted. Then he begged the general to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire to about three miles diſtance 
from the caſtle, which was likewiſe immediately com- 
plied with. The following night Dames, who had 
poſted himſelf with his party very near the citadel, 
found means to ſeize a Greek, from whom he learned 
that Youkinna, after the ſiege was raiſed, had exacted 
large ſums of money from the citizens, on account of 


the treaty they had concluded with the Arabs; and 


that he was one of thoſe who had endeavoured to make 


their eſcape from the oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, by 


Ny nn from the wall. This man Dames took 
under 

fell into his hands, and could give no good account of 
He then covered his head and ſhonlders 
with a goat's ſkin, and took a dry cruſt in his hand, 
creeping on the ground till he got cloſe to the foot of 
If he heard any noiſe or ſuſpected any 


perſon to be near, he made ſuch a noiſe with his cruſt 


as a dog does when he is gnawing a bone, his compa- 


nions ſometimes walking, and ſometimes creeping after 
him in the ſame manner. He had before diſpatched 
two of his men to Abu Obeidah, to deſire that a detach- 
ment of horſe might be ſent him by break of day to 
ſapport his ſmall party, and facilitate the execution 
of the plan he had formed. Ar laſt Dames found 
an opportunity of raiſing ſeven men upon his ſhoul- 


ders, who ſtood one upon another's ſhoulders in ſuch 


a manner that the higheſt reached the top of the 
wall. Here he ſoon placed himſelf, ſeized a watch- 


man whom he found aſleep, and threw him over the 


wall. Two others, whom he found in the ſame condi- 
tion, he ſtabbed with his dagger, and threw them over 
likewiſe. Then he laid down his turban, and drew 
up the ſecond of his brethren, as they two did the 
third, and by their help Dames himſelf and all the 
reſt were enabled to mount the wall. He then private- 
ly ſtabbed the centry at each of the gates, and put 
his men in poſſeſſion of every one of them. The ſol- 
diers of the garriſon, however, were at laſt alarmed, 
and ſurrounded the Arabs, who were on the point of 


periſhing, when Khaled appeared at the head of a de- 


tachment of cavalry. On ſight of that general, who 
was now grown terrible to the Chriſtians, the beſieged 
threw down their arms and ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
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Youkinna's Youkinna and ſome of the principal officers turned 


Mahometans, in order to ſave their poſſeſſions ; and the 


_ caſtle, being taken by ſtorm, was pillaged by the 


Moſlems. Dames acquired great glory by this exploit; 
and, out of complaiſance- to him, the army did not de- 


camp from Aleppo till he and his men were perfectly 


cured of their wounds. 

After the reduction of the citadel of Aleppo, Abu 
Obeidah intended to march to Antioch ; but was di- 
verted by Youkinna, who was now become a violent 
enemy to the Chriſtians. He told the Moſlem gene- 


ral, that his conqueſt of that part of the country would 
not be complete without the reduction of Azaz, a 
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He therefore deſired that Abu 


is protection; but beheaded five or {ix others who 


away. 
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place of great importance, where Theodorus, Yonkin- Arabia. 


na's couſin-german, was commandant. This fortreſs —— 
he propoſed to become maſter of, by putting himſelf at 

the head of 100 Arab horſe dreſſed in the Greek habit, 

who were to attend him to Azaz, Upon his arrival 

there, he was to aſſure Theodorus that he was ſtill in 

reality a Chriſtian, and had taken that opportunity to 

eſcape from the Moſlem camp. But, to make his ſto- 

ry more probable, Abu Obeidah was to ſend after him - 
a detachment of 1000 horſe, who were to purſue him 
as far Morah, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Azaz, with orders to poſt themſelves there; from 
whence, if ſuch a meaſure ſhould be found neceſſary, 
they might eaſily advance to Azaz, to facilitate the 
conqueſt of that place. To this ſcheme Abu Obeidah 
agreed; but Youkinna with all his men were immedi- 
ately taken priſoners by Theodorus, who had been in- 
formed of the whole affair by a ſpy in the Moſlem 
camp, who had ſent him a letter by a pigeon, The 
fortreſs, however, was ſoon reduced, and Youkinna re- 86 
pour his liberty ; but was ſoon after taken priſoner a Heis taken 
econd time, and bronght before his old maſter Hera- ee he 
clins, who then nas at Antioch, He told the em- before the. 
peror, that he had only pretended to embrace Maho- raclius. 
metaniſm, in order to be able to do his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty the more eſſential ſervice ; and ſo far gained upon 
him, that he was ſoon after appointed governor of that 
city ; the conſequence of which was, that the Arabs 
were put in poſſeſſion of it by his treachery, 


b 3 , 3 
The emperor being quite diſheartened at his conti - Attempt to 


nual bad ſacceſs, it was ſuggeſted to him by the king aſſaſſinate 


of Ghaſſan, who had fled to him for refuge, as we Omar miſ- 

have already obſerved, that, however deſperate his af- res. 

fairs might be, they would be perfectly reſtored by the 

aſſaſſination of the khalif. This piece of ſervice he' 

undertook to perform for the emperor ; and diſpatch- 

ed one Wathek Ebn Moſafer, an Arab of his tribe, 

and a reſolute young man, to Medina for that purpoſe, 

Wathek, ſome time after his arrival there, having ob- 

ſerved the khalif to fall aſleep under a tree, on which he 

had placed himſelf ſo as not to be obſerved by any 

one, drew his dagger, and was upon the point of ſtab- 

bing him; but, as the Arab writers tell ns, he was de- 

terred by a lion, who walked round the khalif, and lick- - 

ed his feet till he awoke, after which he inſtantly went 

This ſtruck Wathek with a profound reve- 

rence for Omar; he came down from his tree where he 

had been confined by the lion, confeſſed his deſign, and 

embraced the Mahometan religion. | 88 . 
Soon after the reduction of Antioch, Abu Obeidah TheGreeks 

ſent an account of his ſucceſs to Omar; and receiving defeated. 

an order to invade the mountainous parts of Syria, he 

aſked his general officers which of them would com- 

mand the body of troops deſtined for that purpoſe. 

One Meiſarah Ebn Meſrouk having offered his ſervice, 

the general gave him a black ſtandard, with the fol- 

lowing inſcription upon it in white letters : © There 

is but one God; Mahomet is the Apoftle of God.” 

The body aſſigned him for this purpoſe conſiſted of 


300 Arabs, and 1000 black ſlaves commanded b 


Dames. Meiſarah, at the head of his troops, with 
ſome difficulty aſcended the mountains, and, with 
much more, advanced to that part where the emperor's 
forces were poſted, The cold was fo intenſe on the 
ſummits of thoſe mountains, that the Arabs, Ow 

cen 


? 
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For ſome time they could not meet with a ſingle 
perſon to give them intelligence of the enemy's mo- 
tions; but at laſt they took a Greek priſoner, who in- 
formed them, that the imperial army, which conſiſted 
of 430,000 men, lay encamped on a ſpot not three 
leagues diſtant. The prifoner refuſing to profeſs Ma- 
hometaniſm, they cut off his head, and then marched 
towards the imperial camp. The Greeks, hearing of 
their approach, advanced to meet them; and the Moſ- 
lems being ſurrounded on all ſides, were on the point 
of being all cut off, when Khaled appeared at the head 
of 3000 horſe, and after him Ayab Ebn Ganem with 
2000 more, At the approach of the horſe under the 
command of the terrible Khaled, the Greeks retired, 
lcaving all their tents, together with their rich furni- 
ture and effects, to the Arabs, In this engagement, 
one of Omar's chief favourites, named Abdallah En 
Hodaſa, was taken priſoner, and ſent directly to Con- 
ſtantinople. The Khalif was ſo much concerned at 
this, that he ſent a letter to Heraclius, deſiring his re- 
leaſe; which the emperor not only complicd with, but 
made him many valuable preſents, ſending at the ſame 


time a jewel of immenſe value as a preſent to the kha- 


lif, 


This Omar offered to the jewellers of Medina, 


intereſted- bit they were ignorant of its value: the Moſlems 


neſs, 
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therefore begged him to keep it for his own uſe; but 
this he (aid he could not be anſwerable for to the pub- 


lic. It was therefore ſold, and the money depolitedin 


the public treaſury. | 

About this time alſo, Khaled advanced with a bo- 
dy of troops as far as the Euphrates, and took Man- 
bij, Beraa, Bales or Balis, exacting of the inhabitants 
100,000 dinars for their preſent ſecurity, and impoſing 
on them an annnal tribute for the future. He alſo 
made himſelf maſter of Raaban, Dulouc, Korus, the 
Cyrus or Cyrrhns of the ancients, and ſeveral other 
fortified towns, nothing being, now able to ſtand before 
him. Amru Ebn Al As now likewiſe prepared for 
the reducing ſome places in Paleſtine that ſtill held out. 
While he remained in this province, he had a confer- 
ence with Conſtantine the emperor's ſon, who endea- 
voured to perſuade him to make peace with the Chriſti- 
ans; but this he not agreeing to, unleſs they would con- 
ſent to pay tribute, all hopes of an accommodation van- 
iſhed and the generals on both ſides prepared to enter 
upon action. In the mean time an officer came from 
the Chriſtian camp, dreſſed in very rich apparel, who 
challenged the ſtouteſt man among the Moſlems to fight 
him in ſingle combat. The challenge was accepted 
by a young Arab officer of Yaman; who being ani- 
mote by a notion, derived from the prophet himſelf, 
that © the ſpirits of the martyrs reſt in the crops of 
green birds, that cat of the fruits and drink of the ri- 
vers of paradiſe,” diſcoyered an uncommon eagerneſs 
to encounter his enemy, But the Chriſtian officer not 
only killed this youth, but two or three more of the 
Moſlems who came to his aſſiſtance. He was then at- 
tacked by Serjabil Ebn Hoſanah, one of the generals, 
but a man ſo weakened by faſting, that he could ſcarce 


Account of ſtand before him, and would therefore have been un— 


Toleiha the 
falſe pro- 


Phet. 


doubtedly killed, had not a Greek horſeman very op- 
portunely interpoſed, and with one blow of his ſcy- 
mitar cut off the Chriſtian's head. Serjabil, greatly 
ſurpriſed at this deliverance, aſked the horſeman who 
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he was, and from whence he came; to which he replied Arabia, 
— 


in the following terms: I am the unfortunate To- 
leiha Ebn Khowaid, who ſet up for a prophet, and, 
lying againſt God, pretended to inſpiration,” In con- 
{equence of having ſaved his life, Serjabil introduced 
him to Amru; and writing a letter to Omar, wherein he 
acquainted him with the ſignal proof Tolciha had gi- 


ven of his repentance, he obtained his pardon from the 


khalif. 


Though the two armies did not come to a general 
engagement, yet they had frequent ſkirmiſhes, in which 
the Arabs always got the better, and in ſome the Greeks 
ſuffered very conſiderably. This, together with the ſe- 
verity of the ſcaſon, which was then uncommonly cold, 
ſo dejected the ſoldicry, that they began to deſert in 
great numbers, Conſtantine therefore, finding his troops 
to diminiſh daily, anc the Arabs to grow ſtronger and 
ſtronger, took the advantage of a tempeſtuous night to 
eſcape to Cæſarea, which Yazid had not been able to 
take, leaving his camp to be plundered by the enemy. 


This city was ſoon after inveſted by Amru ; and at the Youkinna 
ſame time Youkinna, having made himſelf maſter of takes Tri- 


Tripoli by treachery, ſeized 50 ſhips from Cyprus and Poli. 


Crete, which carried a ſupply of arms and proviſions for 


the emperor's troops, and had entered the port with- 
P PS, pO 


out knowing that the Arabs were maſters of the town. 
With theſe ſhips he undertook an expedition againſt 


Tyre ; and telling the inhabitants that he brought a 


ſapply of arms and proviſions for Conſtantine's army, 


he was admitted into the town, and received with great 
kindneſs. Here, however, he had not been long before 
he was diſcovered by one of his own ſoldiers, and put 
under arreſt, with goo of his men. He was however 
ſct at liberty by thoſe to whole care he was committed; 


and then opened the gates of the town to Yezid, by Tyre and 
Cæ ſarea te- 


whom it had been inveſted. Conſtantine having got 
intelligence at Cæſarea of the loſs of Tripoli and Tyre, 
was ſo diſheartened, that he ſet ſail from that city with 
all his family and the greateſt part of his wealth; and 
the citizens then thought proper to make the beſt 
terms they could with Amru. 
city was followed by that of all the other cities and 
fortreſſes in the province; and thus the Arabs drove 
the Greeks out of the whole country of Syria extend- 
ing from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. This 
conqueſt was completed in the 19th year of the Hegi- 
ra, ſix years after it had been undertaken, 


This year there happened ſuch violent ſtorms of hail Violent 
in the peninſula of the Arabs, that a conſiderable extent ſtorms, 
of territory was laid waſte by them, and a great num- plague, &c. 
ber of animals of various Kinds deſtroyed. An epide- 
mical diſtemperlikewiſe raged at Medina, which ſpread. 


itſelf all over the neighbouring territory, and ſwept 
away great numbers of people. Syria alſo was viſited 
by a dreadful plague ; ſo that the Moſlems loſt there 
25,000 men, among whom were Abu Obeidah him- 
ſelf, Yezid Ebn Aba Sofian, Serjabil, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction. In ſhort, ſo great was the mor- 


. tality, occaſioned by the plague, both in Arabia and 


Syria, that the Arabs ſtyle the 18th year of the Hegi- 
ra the year of deſtruction. 


Amru Ebn Al As having now executed the khalif's 1 re» 
orders in Syria, ſet out on his expedition againſt Egypt. duced. 
His firſt attempt was on Tarma, a town ſituated on the 
iſthmus of Sucz, 


This he reduced after a month's 


ſiege * 
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duced. 


The ſurrender of chis 


* 
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Together 


with Barca f ah 
andTripoli, nent which now forms the piratical kingdom of Tri- 
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thus joining the Mediterranean and the Red ſea : but this 
project was not well reliſhed by the Khalif, who appre- 
hended that it would facilitate the entrance of the 
Chriſtians into the peninſula of Arabia, From Tarma 
he marched to Meir, the Memphis of the ancient geo- 
grapers; which, after a ſiege of ſeven months, was 


delivered up to him by the treachery of Al Mokawkas | 


the Governor. From Meſr, he continued his march to- 
wards Alexandria, and, having defcated the emperor's 
army, cloſely inveſted that city. While his army lay be- 
fore this capital, Amru himſelf had the misfortune to 
be taken priſoner and carried into the town. Being 
brought before the governor, he aſked him why he 


committed ſuch ravages and depredations in the Chriſ- 


tian territories? To this Amru reſolutely anſwered, 
« We have come hither to oblige you either to profeſs 
Mahometaniſm, or pay an annual tribute to the kha- 
lif; to one of which conditions you muſt ſubmit, or be 
all of you put to the ſword.” A Greek who ſtood by, 
hearing this, told the governor that Amru was cer- 
tainly the Moſlem general, and therefore deſired him 
to cut off his head. Upon this Werdan, one of Am- 
ru's ilaves, perceiving the extreme danger his maſter 
was in, gave him a box on the ear, exclaiming againſt 
his impudence for talking in ſuch a manner. The go- 
vernor being impoſed upon by this ſhallow artifice, 
not only ſaved his life, but, to ſhow his generoſity, diſ- 
miſſed him without ranſom. This was ſoon followed by 
the loſs of Alexandria, and that by the conqueſt of the 
whole kingdom: after which, Amru diſpatched Okba 
Ebn Nafe with a body of troops to penctrate farther 


into Africa; and that general made himſelf maſter of 


all the country lying between Barka and Zoweilah, re- 
ducing under his dominion alſo that part of the conti- 


poli in Barbary. 


Soon after the Moſlems had made themſelves maſters 
of Alexandria, a grievous famineraged in Arabia, par- 


ticularly at Medina, then the reſidence of the khalif. 
This obliged Omar to write to Amru to ſend him a 
ſupply of corn, with which Egypt at that time abound- 
ed. In compliance with this order, Amru ſent a train 


of camels laden with corn, in a continued line from E- 


gypt to Medina; the firſt of which were entering Me- 
dina when the Jaſt were leaving Alexandria. But this 
method of conveying corn proving too tedious and ex- 
penſive, he ordered him to clear the Amnis Trajanus 
of Ptolemy, now the Khalis, which runs from one end 


of Cairo to the other, of the ſand and gravel with which 


it was choaked. This he accordingly did, and by that 
means rendered the communication between Egypt and 
Arabia much more caſy than it had formerly been. 
While the Arabs thus extended their conqueſts in 
the weſt, they were no leſs ſucceſsful in the caſt. We 


have already taken notice of Khaled's having been ſent 


into Irak to reduce the kingdom of Hira, and of his 
being recalled to aſſiſt in the conqueſt of Syria. As 


the kings of Hira were under the protection of the 


Perſian monarchs, the deſtruction of that kingdom ne- 


ceſſarily brought on a war with the Perſians, After 


the departure of Khaled, the command of the forces 
was left with Eba Obeid Ebn Maſud, together with 
Al Mothanna Ebn Haretha, Amra Ebn Haſem, and 
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Arabia. ſiege; and having narrowly viewed its ſituation, he 
———— formed a deſign of cutting through the iſthmus, and 
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Salit Ebn Kis. Abu Obeid having paſſed a river con- Arabia. 
trary to the advice of the other generals, was killed. 


and his troops in great danger ; however, Al Mothanna 
made an excellent retreat, and repaſſed the river with- 
out any conſiderable loſs. After this he fortified him- 
ſelf in his camp till he received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from the khalif; when the Moſlem army marched 
to Dir Hind, and thence continned to make frequent 
excurſions, ravaging that part of Irak that lay next to 
the Euphrates, a body of 12,000 choſen horſe was now 
diſpatched againſt thoſe invaders, under the command 
of one Mahran, Art firſt the Perſians had the advan- 
tage, and obliged the Arabs to retire; but they were 
ſoon brought back by Al Mothanna, and the battle 
laſted from noon till ſun-ſet. At laſt Al Mothanna, en- 
gaging Mahran in ſingle combat, laid him dead at his 
teet; upon which the Perſians fled to Al Madayen, a 
town ſituated on the Tigris, about a day's journey from 
Bagdad. After this a powerful army was diſpatched by 
the Perſians under the command of one Ruſtam ; but he 
alſo was killed, and his troops were entirely diſperſed. 
At the ſame time Abu Muſa, another Moſlem genera], 


defeated a formidable body of troops under the com- 


mand of Al Harzaman, a noble Perſian, at Ahwaz. 
Not content with thoſe victories, ſoon after the re- 
duction of Damaſcus, the khalif diſpatched Saad Ebn 
Abu Wakkas, to diſlodge the Perſians from ſome diſ- 
tricts they poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates. Saad having drawn together a body of 12,000 
men, advanced to Kadeſia, a city bordering upon 
the deſarts of Irak; where having utterly defeated an 


army of 120,000 Perſians, he made himſelf maſter of . 
the opulent city of Al Madayen, and poſſeſſed himſelf treaſure ta- 
of Yezdejerd's treaſure; which was ſo rich, if we may ken from 
believe the Arabian writers, that Saad took out of it them. 


three thouſand millions of dinars, amounting to two 
thouſand and twenty-five millions of pounds (ſterling ; 
an enormous and almoſt incredible ſum. From thence 
Saad went to that part of the palace where the kinp's 
plate was depolited, which he carried off, as well as an 


immenſe quantity of camphire with which another part 


of the palace was entirely filled. This laſt the Arabs 


ſcem to have carried off merely for the ſake of plun- 


dering, as they were ſo much unacquainted with the 
nature of it, that they mixed it with their bread, which 
gave it a bitter and diſagreeable taſte. Afterwards the 
Arab general carried off the crown and royal garments, 
adorned with gold and jewels of ineſtimable value. 
He alſo plundered his armoury, which was well ſtored 


with all forts of weapons; after which he cauſed the 


roof of his porch to be opened, where he found ano- 
ther treaſure equal in value to ten millions of crowns. 
He alſo found among the furniture of the palace a 
picce of ſilk tapeſtry, 60 cubits ſquare, which was a- 
dorned with a great varicty of beautiful flowers, herbs, 
and plants, formed of gold, filver, and jewels, the moſt 
valuable that could be procured. This being brought 
to Omar, he cut in pieces, and diſtributed it amon 
the Moflems ; and that part of it which fell to Ali's ſhare, 
and which was yet none of the beſt, he ſold for 20,co00 
Crowns. | 

In the twenticth or twenty-firſt year of the Hegira 
the Arabs, ſtill unſated with conqueſt, invaded Me 


of Edeſſa ſubmitted on the firſt ſummons. From E- 
| de ſſa 


1 
Meſopota- 

N mia reguce 
ſopotamia under Aiyad Ebn Ganem, where the city ed. 
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©. Arabia. deſſa he marched to Conſtantia, or Conſtantia, ſup- 
poſcd to be the Nicephorium of the ancients. This 


he took by ſtorm, as likewiſe Daras, where he maſla- 
cred all the people he found in the place; and theſe 
repeated ſucceſſes ſo terrified the reſt of the fortified 
towns, that they all ſubmitted without reſiſtance. At 
the ſame time Al Mogheirah Ebn Shaabah, one of the 
khalif's commanders, made himſelf maſter of Shiz, a 
place famous for the birth of Zerduſht the Perſian 
1 and over - ran the whole province of Ader- 

jan. He alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of all the country of 
Armenia bordering on mount Taurus; nay, he ina 
manner obliged the whole region to own the authority 
of the khalif, and de into Cappadocia. The 
ſame year alſo Saad made himſelf maſter of Ah was, the 
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gira, one Habib having made an irruption into that 
part of Armenia which was ſtill unconquered, defeat- 
ed a body of the Emperor's troops, purſuing them as 
far as mount Caucaſus, and laying waſte all the neigh- 
bouring 2 About the ſame time alſo, A 
Abar, who had been conſtituted admiral by Moawiyah, 
gave the emperor Conſtance a ſignal defeat by ſea, on 
the coaſt of Lycia, in which ſuch number of Chriſ- 
tians were killed, that the neighbouring ſea was dyed 
with their blood. 

But while Othman was thus carrying every thing ir- 
reſiſtibly before him abroad, he neglected to ſecure 
the aſſections of his ſubjeQs at home, which ſoon prov- 
ed his ruin. Sedition was induſtriouſly propagated 
through all the provinces of the empire, and articles of 


Arabia, 
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Inſurre&i. 


ons againſt 


the khalif, 


- capital of Khuzeſtan (the ancient Suſiana) ; in conſe- 
- quence of which he became maſter of the greateſt part, 
if not of the whole, of that province; at the ſame time 
that Al Nooman conquered the greateſt part of Kho- 
Omar mur- raſan, But while Omar's troops were thus jrreſiſtib] 
dered. over - running the fineſt conntries in the known world, 


accuſation brought againſt the khalif. The chief of 
theſe were, That he had recalled one who had been ba- 
niſhed by the prophet: that he had removed Saad, an 
officer of diſtinguiſhed bravery, and ſupplied his place 
by one who drank wine, and was otherwiſe of a ſcan- 
dalous life; that he had ſquandered away vaſt ſums a. 


a period was put to his conqueſts and his life, by a 
Perſian named Abu Lulua, who ſtabbed him thrice in 
the belly while he was performing his devotions at 
- Medina. The reaſon of this was aſe the khalif 
refuſcd to remit him ſome part of the tribute, which 
accordiny to the Mahometan cuſtom he was obliged 
to pay for the free exerciſe of his religion, The A- 
_ rabs, perceiving that he had killed their ſovereign, im- 
mediately ruſhed upon him ; but the aſſaſſin defended 
himſelf 4 deſperately, that he killed ſeven of them and 
wounded 13: but at laſt one the khalif's attendants 
threw his veſt over him, and ſcized him; upon which 
he ſtabbed himſelf, and ſoon after expired, 

Omar having languiſhed three days after the wounds 


mong his favourites; that he had removed Amru from 
the government of Egypt, to which he had preferred 


his own foſter-brother ; and, laſtly, that he had pre- 


ſumed to ſit on the top of Mahomet's pulpit, whereas 
Abu Becr had always ſat on the higheſt ſtep and Omar 
on the loweſt, To this formidable accuſation the poor 
khalif pleaded guilty, and promiſed to make all the re- 
paration in his power; but his condeſcenſion only ſerv- 
ed to increaſe the inſolence of the rebels. They were 
however appeaſed by Ali; and public tranquillity had 
undoubtedly been reſtored, had it not been for Ayeſha, 
one of Mahomet's widows, who procured the deſtruc- 


tion of the khalif by a ſcheme truly worthy of the wife 


of ſuch an huſband. That traitreſs, being deſirous of 


raiſing one of her favourites named Telha to the. digni- 
ty of Khalif, prevailed on Merwan the ſecretary of ſtate 
to write a letter to the prefect of Egypt, enjoining him 


| 100 given him by the Perſian, expired in the roth, 11th, or 
| Bueceeded 12th year of his reign, and after his death Othman Ebn 
by an. Affan was choſen; though Ali had a better title, and 


ſeems indiſputably to have been the moſt virtuous, if 


not the only virtuous perſon, as well as the braveſt war- 
rior among them. He was inaugurated in the 24th 
| year of the Hegira, nearly coincident with the year of 
our Lord 645. | | 


Othman was no ſooner ſettled on the throne, than 


he commanded Al Mogheirah to complete the conqueſt 
of the territory of Hamadan ; which he eaſily accom- 
pliſhed, and at the ſame time reduced Bira, a ſtrong 
_ caſtle in Meſopotamia, which either had never ſubmitted, 
or had revolted on the departure of the Moſlem troops 
out of that province, Another army, under Abdallah 
Ebn Amar, was alſo diſpatched into Perſia, to deprive 
Yezdejerd of the poor remains of his dominions; and 
this was done ſo efſectually, that the unhappy monarch 
was obliged to fly to Sijeſtan and abandon Perſia alto» 
ether. R 
: In the 27th year of the Hegira, the iſland of Cy- 
prus was reduced by Moawiyah; who ſoon after con- 
quered the iſland of Aradus, and took Ancyra; after 
which he reduced the iſland of Rhodes, broke in pieces 
the famous Coloſſus, and ſold the metal of it to a Jew 


of Rhodes Of Edeſſa. In the mean time another of the Arab com- 
deſtroyed. manders entered Iſauria, where he committed dreadful 


depredations, plundering many towns and villages, put- 
ting a great number of people to the ſword, and car- 


rying off 5000 priſoners, In the 31ſt year of the He- 


to put to death Mahomet Ebn Abu Becr, with whom 
it was ſent, and who was to be his ſucceſſor. This 
letter Merwan took care ſhould be diſcovered : and Ma- 
homet taking it for a genuine order of the khalif, pub- 
liſhed the ſuppoſed injury all over the neighbouring 
countries. He then marched with a body of rebels to 
Medina, where the innocent khalif was beſieged in his 
palace ; and, notwithſtanding all his proteſtations, no- 
thing leſs than his death could ſatisfy the enraged mul- 
titude. In this deplorable ſituation Othman ſent to 
Ali for aſſiſtance; who commanded his two ſons Haſan 


and Hoſcin to defend the palace gates. This they did 


for ſome time with fidelity enongh, till finding the 


khalif reduced to great ſtraits for want of water, they 
abandoned their poſts; upon which the rebels eaſily 
made themſclves maſters of the palace, and cruelly 
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murdered the khalif in the 8 ad year of his age, after He is mur- 
he had reigned 12 years. His body remained three dered. 


days unburied; and was at laſt thrown into a hole made 
for it, and without the uſual ablution, or the leaſt fune- 
ral ſolemnity. | | | | 

The arms of the Moſlems had hitherto been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, and their conqueſts ſo rapid, that they may 
ſeem not only to have vied with Alexander, but to have 
bid fairer for univerſal monarchy than any nation ei- 
ther before or ſince. The ruin of mighty empires al- 
ways originates from the impoſſibility of keeping 8 

unite 
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common enemies take advantage of them to ruin the 
whole fabric. —If we conſider Mahomet, as in truth 
he was, not as an enthuſiaſt, bat as a politician, and 
the founder of an empire; we ſhall find him in that 
capacity ſuperior perhaps to any that ever exiſted, 
The empire of Alexander the Great, which aroſe with 
ſtill more rapidity than that of the Arabs, had no ſup- 
port but from his own ambition and perſonal qualiti- 
cations, While he lived, he was without a rival, be- 
cauſe all were afraid of him; but when he died, the 
bands of union whereby his empire had been held to- 
gether, were immediately diſſolved. His captains were 
not inſpired with the ſame veneration for his ſon, who 
was unborn at the time of his death, that they had for 
his father; and therefore they ſought not to conquer 
for him, but for themſelves ; and the conſequence was, 


that the kingdom fell to pieces the moment that he 


died. The ſame thing happened to the empires of 
Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and others, who made vaſt 
_ conqueſts in a ſhort time. They erected mighty em- 
pires indeed; but their duration, we may ſay, was but 
momentary. The empire of the Romans was founded 
on a kind of enthuſiaſtic deſire of aggrandizing the city 
of Rome: patriotiſm became faſhionable; and as the 
city never ceaſed to exiſt, thoſe who conquered always 
had the ſame end in view, namely to exalt the republic 
more and more, This empire, therefore, was not only 
very extenſive, but very durable; though, as it was im- 


poſſible that mankind could always continue to venerate 


a city, the ſame diviſions that ruined other empires 
at laſt brought this to an end. The foundation of 
Mahomet's empire ſeemed to be ſtill more firm. He 
was not only the king, but, we may ſay, the god of 
his people. Whatever enthuſiaſm people may ſhow in 
defending their country, nay even their neareſt rela- 
tions, experience has taught us, that it is greatly infe- 
rior to what is ſhown by thoſe who fight in defence of 
religion, This enthuſiaſm Mahomet had taken care 
not only to bring over to his fide, but to exalt to its 
higheſt pitch, by inculcating upon his followers, that 
their rewards in the next world ſhould be proportion- 
able to the fury with which they fought in this. 
live at peace, except with thoſe who ſubmitted to his 
will, did not at all enter into his plan; and he who 
made no conqueſts, or at leaſt did not ſtrive to make 
them, was no true believer, By this means, let his 
empire be ever ſo much extended, the temptation to 
making freſh conqueſts was ſtill equally ſtrong ; and not 
only the commanders of armies, but every private per- 
ſon, had the moſt powerful motives tourge him towards 


Cauſes of the conqueſt of the whole world, had that been poſ- 
the decline ſible.— The only thing Mahomet ſeems to have failed 
of the Moſ- in was, the appointment of the ſucceſſion to the apoſtle- 
lem empire ſhip; and why he was deficient in this is inconceivable. 


From this one ſource proceeded the diviſions which 
ruined his empire when it was ſcarce erected, and of 
which we are now to give the hiſtory. 


Tho” the prophet had been ſo deficient in 3 | 


for the ſafety of his kingdom as not to name a ſucceſ- 
for at his death; yet his ſon-in-law Ali was always of 
opinion that the ſucceſſion belonged of right to him; 
and that it ought to be, like that of other kingdoms, 
hereditary. This diſpoſition to render the apoſtleſhip 
Vol. II. | | BEES 
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hereditary in his family, was, in all probability, what Arabia, 


diſguſted the Moſlems with Ali; againſt whom they 


could otherwiſe have no objection : tor he was endowed character 


— — 


ei 


with every amiable quality; a firm believer in Mahomet; of Ali. 


and of ſuch unparalleled ſtrength and courage, that he 
never declined a combat to which he was challenged, 
nor ever failed tocome off victorious; for which reaſon he 
was ſtyled by his countrymen, “the Lion of God.“ 
On the death of Othman, however, notwithſtanding 
the prejudices againſt Ali, as none could pretend ſo 


_ 
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good a right to the Kkhalifart as he, the Arabs imme- He is cho- 


diately too 
an intention to break it as ſoon as poſſible, as was fully 
evinced by the event. The diſturbances which hap- 
pened immediately on Ali's acceſſion were owing part- 


ly to the machinations of Ayeſha, who, having got 


Othman murdered on purpoſe to raiſe Telha to the dig- 
nity of khalif, and now finding Ali unanimouſly cho- 
ſen, reſolved to deſtroy him alſo. She therefore pre- 
tended great concern for the death of the late khalif, 
and accuſed Ali of being his murderer : but being re- 
proved by one of the Moſlems for endeavouring to 
blacken an innocent perſon, when ſhe could not but 
know herſelf guilty ; ſhe replied, that Othman's infide- 
lity had indeed made her his enemy, but that ſhe had 
forgiven him upon his repentance. At the time of A- 
li's inauguration ſhe was at Mecca, where ſhe enjoyed 


the oath of allegiance to him, tho' with ſen khalif. 


a very conſiderable ſhare of influence and authority. 107 
At her inſtigation, Telha Ebn Obeidallah, and Zobeir Diſturban- 
Ebn Al Awam, began to repreſent to Ali, that the bes raiſed 


murderers of Othman ought ro be brought to condign 
puniſhment ; offering themſclves at the ſame ime 
that purpoſe. This they did purely to ſow diſſenſion, 
for they themſelves had been deeply concerned in the 
murder; and Ali, ſufficiently aware of their intention, 
told them it was impoſſible till the empire ſhould be 
more ſettled. Finding themſelves diſappointed in this 
attempt, they next begged the government of Cufa and 


by Ayeſha - 


Baſra, that they might with the greater facility extin- 


guiſh any rebellion that ſhould happen. Here again 
Ali was aware of their intention; and refuſed their re- 
queſt, under pretence that he ſtood in need of perſons 
of their great capacity, as counſellors, about his per- 
ſon. Then they delired leave to perform a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which the khalif could not refuſe; and they 
were no ſooner got there, than they ſct about railing 
an army againſt him without any provocation at all, 


This, however, was not the only ſource of diſcord And Mos- 


at preſent. 
of provinces appointed by Othman ; and therefore 


diſmiſſed them immediately upon his acceſſion. This 
was very impelitic ; but he was prompted to it by that 


raſhneſs and want of prudence which is inſeparable 
from, or rather is the very eſſence of, great courage. 
The conſequence of this was, that Moawiyah, gover- 
nor of Syria, was, immediately upon his diſmiſſion by 
Ali, proclaimed Kkhalif by the troops under his com- 
mand.— Thus the Moſlems were divided into two fac- 
tions; the one under Moawiyah and Ayeſha, who ad- 
hered to the houſe of Ommiyah, to which Othman and 
Moawiyah belonged; and the other to Ali. The ad- 
herents of the houſe of Ommiyah were called Motaza- 

lites, or ſeparatiſts. 
Ali finding how matters were 
yery ſtrong party was a4 againſt him, endeavoure 
to 


Ali had been diſpleaſed with the governors wiyah. 


rog 


ſituated, and that a Ali raiſes 
d an army. : 
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to ingratiate himſelf as much as poſſible with the Ko- 
reich; and to raiſe an army againſt Ayeſha, who had 
now taken the ſield, and even reduced the city of Baſra. 
He made a forma! ſpeech to the people on hearing this 
bad news, and defired their aſſiſtance. But though he 
was very much beloved on account of his perſonal me- 
rit, and the beſt orator of the age, he could not with 
all his eloquence for ſome time prevail on them to give 
a deciſive anſwer in his favor. At laſt Ziyad Ebn 


Hantclah ſtept to Ali of his own accord, and ſaid, 


* Whoſoever retreats, we will advance.“ Upon this 
two Anſars, doctors of the law, ſtood up, and pro- 
nounced Ali innocent of the death of Othman ; which 
deciſion ſoon induced the Anſars and the body of the 
as ty to ſpouſe his quarrel. He then left Medina, 


with a body of goo men, and advanced to Arrabah, 


Where he was joined by ſeveral other parties. 


. $10 
He defeat: 
aud takes 
Ayeſha pri- 
oller. 


Medina, and commanded her to interfere no more with 


From 
this place he wrote to the people of Cufa and Medina, 
—— them to ſend him farther aſſiſtance, and to diſ- 
poſe the Motazalites to an accommodation. From 
Medina he very ſoon obtained a large ſupply of horſcs, 
arnis, and other neceſlarics ; and from Cuta he obtain- 
ed with difficulty a reinforcement of Booo men. 


Being greatly animated by this ſeaſonable ſupply, 


Ali advanced towards Baſra, where the troops of A- 
yeſha were ready to reccive him. Both parties ſeemed 
averſe to an engagement; and Ayeſha began to be very 
much intimidated at the ſight of Ali's army, which, 
however, was inferior to her own : but, by ſome means 
or other, a battle was at laſt brought about, in which, 
Ayeſha was defeated and taken priſoner, The only 
remarkable effort that was made by the troops of Aye- 
ſha in this engagement, was in defence of her perſon. 
It is ſaid, that no fewer than 70 men who held her camel 
by the bridle, had their hands cut off ſacceſlively ; and 
that the pavilion in which ſhe ſat was ſo full of darts 
and arrows, that it reſembled a porcupine, Ayeſha 
was treated very kindly by Ali, who at firſt ſet her at 
liberty, but afterwards confined her to her houſe at 


ſtate-affairs, though he (till allowed her to perform 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 

After this victory, Ali had no enemies to contend 
with either in Arabia, Irak, Egypt, Perſia, or Khora- 
ſan, A ſtrong party, however, ſtill remained in Sy- 
ria, headed by Moawiyah, who founded his claims to 
the khalifat on a pretended declaration of Othman that 
he ſhould be his ſucceſſor. In this defection he was 
joined by Amru Ebn Al As, who had obtained a pro- 
miſe of the government of Egypt, provided Moawiyah 
could be advanced to the dignity of Khalif. 

Ali, with his uſual good-nature, endeavoured to bring 
the rebels to a ſenſe of their duty, and often ſent pro- 
poſals of accommodation to Moawiyah; but he ſtill re- 


the 


mained inflexible, Perceiving, therefore, that it would 
be neceſlary to invade Syria, he entered that country 


with an army of 70,000 men, while Moawiyah ad- 


vanced to meet him with 80,000; and by repeated re- 


inforcements * Ali's army at laſt amounted to 90,000, 


and Moawiyah's to 120,00. The two armies came 
in light of cach other towards the cloſe of the 36th 
year of the Hepira, when they ſeemed ready to en- 
ter upon action ; but only ſome ſkirmiſhes happened 
between them, wherein neither party ſuſtained any con- 
ſiderable loſs. The firſt month of the 37th year was 
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ſpent in fruitleſs negociations ; but in the ſecond month 
they began to fight in different parties, without ever 
hazarding a general engagement. Theſe battles con- 
tinued, according to ſome, for 40 days, and accord- 
ing to others, 110. Maowiyah's loſs amounted to 
45,000 men, and Ali's to 25,000, among whom, were 
26 who had been intimately acquainted with Mahomet 
himſelf, and were dignified with the title of The Coms- 
panions, The molt famous of theſe was Ammar Ebn 
Yaſer, Ali's general of horſe, who was upwards of 90 
years of age, and was highly eſteemed by both partics. 
The loſs of this general ſo exaſperated Ali, that he 
charged the Syrians with a body of 12,000 men, 
broke them, and challenged Moawiyah to fight him 
in ſingle combat. 


but be ſenſible of his ſuperiority in ſtrength. As the 


challenge was given in the hearing of both armies, 


Amra inſiſted that Moawiyah could not in honour re- 
fuſe it; but the coward made no other reply than that 


Amru aſpired to the khalifat himſelf, and wanted to 


enjoy it after his death. The battle being now renew- 
ed with great fury, Moawiyah's forces were puſhed to 
their camp; which had certainly been taken, had not 
Amru bethought himſelf of the erg 

retrieve Moawiyah's affairs, when he {c 
very brink of deſtruction. He ordered ſome of his 
men to fix copies of the Koran to the points of their 
lances, and carry them to the front of the battle, cry- 
ing out at the ſame time, „This is the book that 


_ ought to decide all differences between us; this is the 


book of God between us and you, that abſolutely pro- 
hibits the effuſion of the Moſlem blood.“ —This pro- 
duced the deſired effect. The khalif's troops threw down 
their arms, and even threatened him with death if he 
did not ſound a retreat; which he therefore found him- 


ſelf obliged to do, and thus had a decifive victory wreſt- 


ed out of his hands. | 


According to this new mode of deciſion, the two par- 
ties were each to chooſe their arbitrator ; but even this 


was not allowed to Ali, though Moawiyah bad liberty 


to chooſe Amru Ebn Al As. The troops of Irak, not 


content with offering ſo groſs an affront to the khalif, 
inſiſted on naming for his arbitrator Abu Muſa Al 
Aſhavi; a very weak man, and one who had already 
betrayed him. The conſequence of this appointment 
was, that Ali was depoſed by both the arbitrators; and 
he accordingly dropt his title to the khalifat, but with- 


out laying down his arms, or putting himſelf in Moa- 


Wiyah's power. 


After this deciſion, Ali retired to Cufa, where he 
was no ſooner arrived, than 12,000 of theſe troops 


who had themſelves forced him to accept of the arbi- 
tration, pretending to be offended with the ſtep he had 
taken, revolted from him. Theſe were called Mare- 
jites, that is, rebels or revolters: and Mohakkenntes, 
or judiciarians, becauſe they affirmed that Ali had re- 
ferred to the judgment of men what ought to have 
been only referred to the judgment of God; and, 
therefore, that inſtead of keeping the peace he had 
made with Moawiyah, he ought to purſue his enemies, 
whowere likewiſe the enemies of God, without mercy. 
To this Ali replied, Thatas he had given his word, he 
ought to keep it: and, in ſo doing, he only followed 


what was preſcribed by the law of God, The Kha- 


rejites 


This challenge Moawiyah declined, challeuged 
2 chat it was not a fair one, as Ali could not to a ſingle 
c 


ſtratagem to Amru's 
emed on the ſtratagem 
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Arabia. rejites replied, That God was the only judge between 
◻H him and Moawiyah, and that conſequently he had com- 
mitted an enormous fin, of which be ought ſincerely 
to repent. This irritating Ali, he with ſome warmth 
replied, That if any fin had been committed on this 
occalion, it was by themſelves, who had forced him to 
114 take the ſteps of which they now complained, This 
He deſeats anſwer not proving agreeable, they choſe for their ge- 
the Kharc- neral Abdallah Ebn Waheb, who appointed for their 
lites. rendezyous Naharwan, a town ſeated between Waſct 
and Bagdat, about four miles to the eaſtward of the 
Tigris. Here they aſſembled an army of 25,000 men; 
and Ali, having tried gentle methods ineffectually, at 
laſt marched againſt them in perſon. Before he attack - 
ed them, however, he planted a ſtandard without the 
camp, and made proclamation by ſound of trumpet, 
that whoever would repair to it ſhould have quarter, 
and whoever would retire to Cufa ſhould find a ſanctu- 
ary there. This had ſuch an effect, that Abdallah's 
army was ſoon reduced to 4000 men, with whom he 
ruſhed upon the Kkhalif's forces; but all of them were 
cut in pieces, except nine who eſcaped. | 
Had Ali marched againſt Moawiyah immediately af- 
ter the defeat of the Kharejites, and while his troops 
were fluſhed with victory, he had probably reduced him 
entirely : but by allowing his troops to refreſh them- 
ſelves, they all deſerted him, and Moawiyah's party 
had an opportunity of gathering ſtill more ſtrength ; 
and though Moawiyah's troops often made incurſions 


11 into the territories of Ali, the latter ſeems afterwards 
They at· to have acted only on the defenſive. At laſt the Kha- 
iempt to rejites, imagining that it would be for the good of the 


murder Ali, Moſlem affairs that Moawiyah, Ali, and Amru, were 
ee and dead, diſpatched aſſaſſins to murder all the three. Moa- 
an wiyah was wounded, but recovered; Amru's ſecretary 
was killed by miſtake ; but Ali was wounded with a 
poiſoned ſword, which occaſioned his death. The aſ- 
ſaſſin was taken, and Ali would have pardoned him 
had he recovered, but ordered him to be put to death 
if he died, that he might, as he ſaid, © have an imme- 
diate opportunity of accuſing him before God.” Even 
in this order he ſhowed his uſual clemency, as he or- 
dered the aſſaſſin to be diſpatched at one blow, and 
without torture of any kind. 
Thus fell Ali, the moſt virtuons of all the Mahometan 
khalifs, after he had reigned near five years, and lived 
63. He was preſſed by thoſe about him to nominate 
a ſucceſſor before he died; but this he declined, ſaying, 
15 he would follow the example of the Apoſtle of God, 
succeeded Who had not named any: and, as his ſon Haſan 
by Haſan : inherited his father's piety, though not his courage, he 


116 
Ali aſſaſſi- 
nated, 


however, behaved in ſuch a manner towards him, as 

ſhowed his hoſtile intentions; and thoſe about Haſan 

preſſed him to declare war immediately. This Haſan, 

who was of an exceeding mild and peaceable diſpoſi- 

tion, could hardly be perſuaded to do; and though he 

at laſt took the ficld, yet he immediately perceived his 

113 incapacity to diſpute the empire with Moawiyah ; and 

Wo reſigns therefore reſigned it, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 

the khalifat of his friends, to a traitor, who cauſed him after ſome 
3 years to be poiſoned by his wife. | 

A Moawiyah being thus left ſole maſter of the Moſlem 

empire, found himſelf under a necefity of reducing 

the Kharejites, who were his cnemics as well as All's, 
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and had now fathered together a conſiderable army. Arabia, 
Againſt theſe rebels the Khalif would have diſpatched - = 
Haſan, but that prince refuſed ; upon which he ſent 

the Syrian troops againſt them, who were defeated : 

however the Cufans, being at Jaſt perſuaded to take up 

arms, ſoon extinguiſhed the rebellion, and ſettled Moa- 

wiyah more firmly than ever on the Moſlem throne. 

In the 43th year of the Hegira, the Khalif ſent his fon 119 
Yezid with a powerful army to beſiege Conſtantinople. Conftanti- 
In this expedition he was attended by three or four of nople bc- 
the Companions, who, notwithſtanding their age, were ſieged wich- 
prompted by zeal to undergo incredible fatigues. The but ä 
Moſlem forces too, though they ſuffered extremely, were 
animated to ſurmount all difhculties by a tradition, ac- 
cording to which the prophet in his lifetime declared, 
That the ſins of the firſt army that took the city of 
Cæſarea ſhould be forgiven.“ Concerning the particu» 
lars of this expedition we are in the dark : only, in ge- 
neral, that it proved unſucceſsful ; and in it Abu Ayub, 
who had been with Mahomet at the battles of Bedr 
and Ohod, loſt his life, His tomb is held in ſuch ve- 


neration by the Moſlems, that the Sultans of the Ot- 


toman family gird their ſwords on at it on their acceſ- 

ſion to the throne. In the 54th year of the Hegira, 

the Arabs made an irruption into Bukharia, and de- 120 
feated a Turkiſh army that oppoſed them. The Turks Turks des 
loſt a great number of men; and the queen, who com- feated. 
manded in perſon, with great difficulty made her eſcape. | 
She had only time to put on one of her buſkins ; the 

other fell into the hands of the Arabs, who valned it 


at no leſs than 2000 dinars. About this time alſo, 


according to the Greek hiſtorians, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the emperor and the Moſlems, where- 
by the latter were allowed to keep the territories they 
had ſeized; in conſideration of which they were to pay 
3000 pounds weight of gold, 5o ſlaves, and as many 
choice horſes. To theſe diſhonourable conditions they 
were obliged to ſubmit, in conſequence of their late 
unſucceſsful expedition to Conſtantinople, and ſome 0- 
ther defeats they had received. This peace was to con- 


tinue for 30 years. The next year, Moawiyah, ha- 


ving conferred the government of Khoraſan upon Saad, 
Othman's grandſon, that general, ſoon after his pro- 
motion, paſſed the Jihun, or Amu, the Oxus of the 
ancients, and advanced with a body of troops to Sa- 
markand, which opened its gates to him on his ap- 
roach ; ſoon after which he defeated an army of Uſ- 
Les Tartars, and marced directly to Tarmud, or Tar- 
mid, which alſo ſurrendered without oppolition. The 
57th year of the Hegira was remarkable for nothing 


but vaſt ſwarms of locuſts, which did incredible da- 
was declared khalif without any ſcruple. Moawiyah, 


mage in Syria and Meſopotamia ; and great diſcontents 

on account of the khalif's having nominated for his ſuc- 

ceſſor his ſon Yezid, a perſon of ſcandalons life, and 

no way worthy of the throne. The 58th year of the 

Hegira was rendered remarkable by the death f 

Ayeſha, Mahomet's widow ; and the Goth by that of 121 

Moawiyah, after having reigned, from Haſan's reſig- Moawiyah | 

nation, nineteen years three months and five days; dies. 

but concerning his age authors are not agreed. He 

was interred at Damaſcus, which was made the reſi- 

dence of the khalifs as long as the houſe of Ommiyah 

continued on the throne, | f 122 
Yezid was proclaimed, in conſequence of his nomi- Succeeded 

nation, the ſame day his father died, His inaugura- by Yezid. 
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Arabia. tion was perſormed on the new moon of the month Ra- 
H jeb, correſponding to April 7th, 680. Immediately af- 


123 


ter his election, he wrote to Al Walid, governor of Me- 


dina, to ſcize Hoſein, the remaining ſon of Ali, and 


Hoſein and Ab4allah Ehn Zobeir, in caſe they refuſed to acknow- 
Abdallah ledge his right, He accordingly tendered the oath of 


refuſe to 


acknows- 


allegiance to Hoſcin, who returned an evaſive anſwer, 
and ſound means to eſcape to his own houſe, As for 


ledge him. Abdallah, he delayed waiting upon the 8 un- 


Cufa. 


der various pretences, for 24 hours; after which he 
made his eſcape to Mecca : hither Hoſcin followed 
him ; but received an invitation from the people of Cu- 
fa, who promiſed to aſſiſt him in vindicating the rights 
of his father Ali and himſelf, In the mean time, 
Yezid, being informed of Al Walid's negligence in ſuf- 
fering Abdallah and Hoſcin to eſcape, removed him 
from his employment, ere in his room Amru 
Ebn Saad, at that time commandant of Mecca. The 
new governor immediately diſpatched againſt Abdal- 
lah Amer Ebn Zobeir, Abdallah's, own brothcr, who 
mortally hated him : but Abdallah, having engaged 
Amer in the field, defeated and took him priſoner ; 
which greatly raiſed his reputation at Medina, although 
Hoſcin's ſuperior intereſt among them {till rendered 
him incapable of aſpiring to the khalifat by himſelf, 
While Abdallah was thus ſtrengthening himſelf at 
Mecca and Medina, Hoſcin was doing the ſame at 
On the firſt notice of their inclinations, he had 
{ent to them Moſlem Ebn Okail, to whom, as repre- 
ſentative of the ſon of Ali, they had taken an oath of 
allegiance, and were now very preſſing on Hoſein to 


honour their city with his preſence. Beſides this, Ho- 


ſcin was ſupported 15 the forces of Irak, who retained 
a great veneration for the memory of his father, and 
had all along conſidered the government of Moawiyah 
as a downright uſurpation. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe ſteps taken at Cufa in fa- 


vour of Hoſein, the deliberations of the conſpirators 


were carricd on with ſuch ſecrecy, that Al Nooman 
the governor continued a ſtranger to them, even after 
the Cufans had determined immediately to enter upon 
action with au army of 13,000 men. At laſt, how- 


ever, he began to be rouſed from his lethargy ; but 
Yezid being diſpleaſed with his conduct, removed him 
from his government, appointing for his ſucceſſor O- 


beidallah Ebh Ziyad. This governor entered the city 


in the evening, and was received with all poſſible de- 


monſtrations of joy by the Cufans, who miſtook him 
for Hoſcin, owing to a black turban which he had on 
his head, reſembling that which Hoſcin uſually wore. 
His firſt care was to extinguiſh the ſedition that had 
been excited by Moſlem. In order to this, he com- 
manded a truſty ſervant to diſguiſe himſelf, and perſon- 


ate 4 ſtranger come out of Syria to ſce the inaugura- 


tion of Hoſein; that he might get admiſſion into Moſ- 
lem's houſe, and penetrate all his councils. This com- 
miſſion was faithfully executed ; and Obeidallah under- 
ſtanding that Moſlem lodged in the*bouſe of one Sha- 
rik, who was then ſick, ſent a meſſenger to Sharik, 
letting him know that he intended to viſit him on 
a certain day. Sharik immediately came to a reſolu- 
tion to receive him, and appointed Moſlem a place in 
the corner of the room whence he might ruſh out up- 
on Obcidallah and kill him. The viſit was according- 
ly made; but Mollem's heart failing him, the gover- 
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nor eſcaped : Hani, however, in whoſe houſe Moſlem ' Arabia, 


had firſt lodged, was impriſoned by Obeidallah. Up 


on the news of this, Moſlem aſſembled about 4cco 
men, and beſieged Obeidallah in the caſtle. The go- 


vernor, however, not in the leaſt diſpirited, made a 


ſpeech to Moſlem's followers; which had ſuch an ef- 
tect upon them, that they all deſerted him except a- 
bout 30. By the favour of the night, Moſlem eſcaped 
to a poor woman's cottage in the neighbourhood ; bur 
being betrayed by her ſon, Obeidallah ſent a datach- 
ment of Zo horſe to ſeize him. Moſlem made a gal- 
lant reſiſtance, and thrice cleared the houſe of them ; 


but being at laſt overpowered with numbers, and grie- 


vouſly wounded, he was taken and brought to Cufa. 
While on the road, he endeavoured to ſend an account 
of his bad ſucceſs to Hoſein, then, as he ſuppoſed, on 
the road to Cufa ; but without ſucceſs, When arrived 
at the caſtle he begged a draught of water : but thoſe 
who ſtood by told him he ſhould have none till he drank 
the hamim, or boiling liquor, which the Mahometans 


pretend is drunk by the damned in bell; and ſoon af- 


ter this, being bronght before the governor, he was 


beheaded along with Hani, and both their heads ſent 


as a preſent to Yezid. | 
Hoſcin, in the mean time, was preparing to ſet out 
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Hoſein's 


for Cufa, having received the moſt favourable advices obſtinacy. 


from Moſlem, of whoſe fate he was ignorant, and who 
had ſent him a liſt of 140,000 men that were ready to 
obey his orders. This the wiſeſt of his friends repre- 
ſented as a deſperate enterprize, and intreated him to 
drop it, or at leaſt to defer his journey till he ſhould be 
better aſſured of ſucceſs : but Hoſein was deaf to all 
ſalutary counſel ; nay, he could not, by the moſt ear- 
neſt intreaties, be prevailed upon to forbear taking his 


wives and children along with him. The conſequences 
of this obſtinacy may caſily be imagined : Obeidallah 


diſpatched firſt 1000, and then 5000 men apainſt him ; 
with orders, however, not to offer any violence to him, 
provided he ſubmitted himſelf. To theſe terms the 


infatuated Hoſcin would not agree: he offered indeed 
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to return home, if Obeidallah would permit; but that He is de- 
not being granted, he deſperately engaged the troops feated and 


of Obeidallah, and was after long reſiſtance cut in killed. 
His head was brought to O- 


pieces with all his men. 
beidallah, who ſtruck it over the mouth with a ſtick, 
and treated it with great contempt. He was alſo in- 
clined to have put his family to death ; but probably 
feared an inſurrection, as the people of Cufa expreſſed 
great reſentment on account of Hoſein's death; nor 
was 1t at all agreeable to the khalif Yezid, who treated 
the family of the unfortunate Hoſcin with the greateſt 
kindneſs, 


This year, the 61ſt of the Hegira, Yezid appointed 


Salem Ebn Ziyad governor of Khoraſan; who, ſoon - 
after entering upon the government, made an irruption 


into the Turkiſh territories, He took his wife alon 

with him in this expedition, who was delivered of a 
child in the neighbourhood of Samarcand ; on which 
occaſion ſhe is ſaid to have borrowed ſome jewels from 
the prince of Sogd's lady, which ſhe afterwards carried 
oft with her. In the mean time Salem detached Mo- 


halleb with a conſiderable body of troops to K howa- 
razm, the principal city of the Turks or Tartars in 
thoſe parts, from which he cxtorted the immenſe ſum of 
50,000,000 picces of money ; from whence adyancing 

to 
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to Samarcand, he forced the inhabitants of that city 
ao do pay him an immenſe ſum ; and then retired, 
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Abdallah 


with little loſs, into the province he governed. 

In the mean time Abdallah Ebn Zobier, finding 
himſcif, by the death of Hoſcin, at the head of the 
partizans of the houſe of Haſhem, who were greatly 
oppreſſed by Yezid, began in earneſt to afpire to the 
khalifat. As he had therefore never owned the autho- 
rity of Yezid, he now openly declared againſt him, 
and was proclaimed Ehalif at Medina ſoon after the ar- 
rival of Hoſcin's family in that place. Soon aſter his 


proclaimed inauguration, to render himſelf the more popular, he 


expatiated on the circumſtances of Hoſcin's death, 
which indeed were very tragical, and repreſented the 
Cufans as the moſt abandoned and perfidious villains 
upon earth. This went fo well down with the citizens 
of Mecca and Medina, that they flocked to him in great 
numbers, ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
a conſiderable force. The khalif Yezid being inform- 
ed of his progreſs, ſwore he would have him in chains; 
and accordingly ſent a filver collar for him to Mer- 
wan, then governor of Medina: but the intereſt of 
Abdallah was now ſo ſtrong, that he laughed at the 
menaces both of the khalif and Merwan. Nay, the 


governor of Mecca, though he ſecretly hated him, 


thought it good policy, as matters then ſtood, to keep 
up a good underſtanding with Abdallah: but this com- 


ing to the ears of Yezid, he depoſed the governor ; 
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Yezid for- 
mally de- 
poſed, 


appointing in his place Walid Ebn Otbah, a man of 
known fidelity, and a bitter enemy of Abdallah. The 


new governor, therefore, immediately on his acceſſion, 


uſed all his art and {kill to circumvent Abdallah; but 
to no purpoſe, as the latter was always on his guard. 
This conduct, however, giving him great diſguſt, as 
well as terrible apprehenſions, he wrote to the khalif, 
informing him that all the diſturbances were owing to 
the untractable diſpoſition of Walid; and that, if he 
would ſend a perſon of a different character, peace 
would ſoon be reſtored. This letter the khalif very in- 
judiciouſly gave car to, and diſmiſſed his faithful go- 
vernor, appointing in his room one who was totally un- 
qualified for that poſt. The people of Mcdina, now 
having freſh intelligence of Yezid's diſſolute manner of 
life, renounced. their allegiance to him, and formally 
depoſed him in a very ſingular manner. After they 
had aſſembled in the moſque, about the pulpit there, 
one of them ſaid, “ lay aſide Yezid as I do this tur- 
bant,” and immediately threw his turbant on the 
ground. Another ſaid, “ I put away Yezid as I do 
this ſhoe,” caſting away his ſhoe at the ſame time. 
Theſe examples being followed by others, there was a 
large heap of ſhoes and turbants almoſt inſtantly form- 
ed upon the ſpot. They then diſmiſſed Yezid's gover- 
nor, and baniſhed from the city all the friends and de- 
pendents of the houſe of Ommiyah. Theſe, tothe num- 
ber of about 1000, took refuge in the houſe of Merwan 
Ebn Al Hakem, where they were ſo cloſely beſieged 
by Abdallah's party, that they found themſelves ob- 
liged to ſend to Yezid for immediate aſſiſtance; ac- 
quainting him, that if they were not ſucconred, they 
muſt all inevitably periſh, The khalif, though he 
wondered that ſuch a number of men ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo cooped up without making the 
leaſt reſiſtance, diſpatched Moſlem Ebn Okba to Me- 
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dina, with a conſiderable body of troops, to quell the Arabia. 


diſturbances. He ordered him to ſpare Ali the fon of 


Hoſcin and his family, as they had no hand at all in 
the diſturbances: then he was to ſummon the town 
of Medina to ſurrender for three days ſucceſſively; 
which if they refuſed, he was to take it by ſtorm, and 
give it up to be plundered by the ſoldiers ſor three 
whole days. | 

The inhabitants of Medina being now ſenſible of 


their danger, ſuffered the friends of the houſe of Om- 
miyah to withdraw quietly out of the city; though, be- 


fore they departed, a promiſe was extorted from them 
not to appear in arms againſt the reigning faction. 
Moſlem, in the mean time, advanced towards the city 
at the head of 5000 foot and 12,000 horſe ; and having 
ſummoned it according to his inſtructions, upon its re- 
fuſal made the neceſſary ' preparations for an attack. 
The garriſon, however, for a conſiderable time, made 
a vigorous defence; but at laſt, moſt of the Anſars 
and principal officers being killed, the Arabs propoſed 
a capitulation. Moſlem, however, 
no terms, and inſiſted on their ſurrendering at diſcre- 


ſword, and Moſlem ſuffered his troops to raviſh 1000 
women, and to pillage the city for three days ſucceſ- 
tively. Thoſe Sac eſcaped the ſlaughter he forced to 
acknowledge themſelves the ſlaves and vaſſals of Lezid. 
For this extreme ſeverity he was ſurnamed by the A- 
rabs A. Mufrif, or The Exiravagant, and ever aſter 
conſidered as an impious perſon, eſpecially as the pro- 


phet had declared that the wrath of God ſhould moſt 
certainly remain upon thoſe who ſacked or plundered 


the city of Medina, | 
After the reduction of Medina, Moſlem directed 
his courſe to Mecca, where Abdallah then reſided ; 


but he died by the way, and the command of the 


troops devolved upon Hoſein Ebn Thamir Al Selwi. 


This general advanced to Mecca, which he beſieged for 


40 days, battering the town with ſuch fury, that he 
beat down a great part of the famous temple there, 
and burnt the reſt; nor would the city itſelf have eſ- 


caped the ſame fate, had not an end been put to the 


war by the arrival of certain accounts of the death of 


Yezid, who departed this life in the 64th year of the Yezid dies. 


Hegira, anſwering to the year 684 of the Chriſtian 
ra, having lived 39, and reigned three years and fix 
or cight months. On the news of his death, Hoſein 
offered to take the oath of allegiance to Abdallah ; but 
the latter at that time durſt not truſt him, of which he 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent. 


Yezid was ſucceeded by his fon Moawiyah II. who 310 
was proclaimed khalif at Damaſcus the ſame day that jj, 
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would hearken to Medina ta- 
en and 


: p : | | lundered 
tion; which being refuſed, he entered the city after a 1 


faint reſiſtance. Ali was treated with great reſpect; 1iff's forces. 
but all the men that had carried arms were put to the 
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awiyah 


pro- 


his father died; but being of a weakly conſtitution, and claimed 
unable to bear the fatigues of government; reſigned the khalif and 
crown ſix weeks after his inauguration, and died ſoon reſigns. 


after without naming a ſucceſſor. 

This abdication having left the Moſlem empire ab- 
ſolutely withont a maſter, great commotions enſued. 
On the death of Yezid, Obeidallah Ebn Ziyad, go- 
vernor of Baſrah, repreſented to the citizens that they 


_ ought to chooſe a protector till a new Khalif ſhould be 


choſen; and if the perſon { choſen ſhould. be diſagree- 
DS; . able 


ö ple of Baſra 
lorced to fly the dignity they had newly conferred upon him, but 
anto Syria. even expelled him the city. Nor could he prevail up- 
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Arabia. able to them, they might then remain in a ſtate of in- 
—— dependency under the protector whom they had choſen. 


The inhabitants, perceiving the drift of this ſpeech, 
_ complimented him with that hononr ; which he accept- 
ed with ſceming difficulty; but ſending a depnty to 
Cufa, the inhabitants of that city not only refuſed to 
acknowledge his authority, bat threw duſt and gravel 
at his meſſenger. This coming 10 the cars of the e 

b, they not only deprived Obeidallah of 


on the Najari, a tribe of Anſars, to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
nor even npon his own relations, though he diſtributed 
among them great part of the ſixteen millions of pieces 
of money which he had found in the treaſury of Bairah, 
and kept the remainder to himſelf, Nay, ſo odious 
had he rendered himſelf to all ranks, an account of his 
cruelties, particularly the death of Hoſein the ſon of 
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inclined to favour Abdallah. This he continued to do Ara, 
after Merwan was proclaimed khalif, inſomuch that a 
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battle foon enſued between his followers and thoſe of 
Merwan, in which Dahak was defeated and killed ; and 
thus Merwan became maſter of all the province of Sy- 
ria, Soon after this victory, Merwan advanced with a 
conſiderable body of troops towards Egypt; but ſent 
before him Amru Ebn Saad with a detachment, in or- 
der to facilitate his paſſage. That general having de- 
feated Abdalrahman, Abdailah's licutenant, in ſeveral 
briſk actions, he at laſt ſurrendered the whole country 
to Merwan for a ſum of money, and retired with the 
Arabs under his command to Hejaz. The Syrian 
troops, therefore, immediately took poſſeſſion of that 
country, and obliged the inhabitants to take an oath 
of allegiance to Merwan; who having appointed his 
ſon Ar to preſide over Egypt, returned with 


che greateſt part of his forces to Damaſcus. Here he "ER 
was informed that Abdallah had diſpatched againſt him Abdallatr, 
his brother Muſab with a conſiderable army. Againſt forces de- 
him Merwan diſpatched Amru Ebn Saad ; who having feated by 
ſoon come up with him, wh him a total defeat, and Merwan, 
diſperſed his troops in ſuch a manner that Muſab found 

it impoſlible to rally them again. 1 134 

In the 65th year of the Hegira, the inhabitants of The Cuſany 

Cufa, pretending to be ſeized with remorſe of con- revolt. 


Ali, that his brother Abdallah was unable to protect 
him from the fury of the popnlace, though he kept 
him concealed in womens clothes, and diſtribnted a- 
mong the mob 200,000 pieces of money. He was 
therefore at laſt conſtrained to leave the city, attended 
by a guard of 100 men. Immediately after his de- 
parture, the mob plandered his houſe, and purſued him, 
ſo that he was obliged to exchange his camel for an 


aſs, and thus with the utmoſt difficulty eſcaped into 
'Syria. 

"In the mean time, Hoſcin Ebn Thamir, being re- 
tarned into Syria with the forces under his command, 
gave a faithful aceount of the fitnation of affairs in A- 
rabia to Merwan Ebn Al Hakem, He alſo acquainted 
him of the offer he had made to Abdallah of the oath 
of allegiance, which the latter had refuſed, or at leaſt 
would not come to Damaſcus in order to be inveſted 
with the ſupreme authority there, On this account he 
adviſed Merwan to take care of himſelf and the reſt 
of the houſe of Ommiyah, who had fled to Damaſcus 
after their expulſion from Medina. On this diſcourſe 
Merwan was inclined to ſubmit to Abdallah ; but was 
diverted from it by Obeidallah, who inſiſted that no 
ſuperior ought to be acknowledged by Merwan, who 
was at the head of the Koreiſh, The people of Da- 
maſcus had conſtituted Dahak Ebn Kais their protec- 


ſcience for their treachery to Hoſein the ſon of Ali, 
raiſed an inſurrection againſt both the khalifs, and 
therefore aſſembled a body of 16,000 men, under the 
command of one Soliman, who was to revenge the death 
of Hoſein upon Obeidallah Ebn Ziyad and his adhe- 
rents. But while Soliman and his troops remained yet 


mactive, Al Mockhtar, who had ſerved under Abdallah, Joined by 


and was diſguſted at not having been promoted as he 
expected, arrived at Cufa, and repreſenting the inca- 


pacity of Soliman, who indeed appears to have been 


totally unfit for ſuch an enterprize, offered to take the 
command upon himſelf. This, however, was refuſed ; 
and as Al Mockhtar had no opinion of Soliman's mili- 
tary capacity, he found means to draw off 2000 of 
his troops; while 10,000 more choſe rather to vio- 
late the oaths they had taken, that run the riſk of 
being cut to pieces by a ſuperior enemy. Soliman, 


: 26 
however, put a good face upon the matter; and, telling g$oliman's 
his troops that they were to fight for another world folly and 
and not this, ſet forward to invade Syria with the 4000 entbuſiain, 


tor, who inclined to Abdallah The Baſrans were at 
this juncture entirely in tumult and confuſion, not be- 


ing able to agree about a protector after the expulfion 
of Obcidallah ; fo that at laſt they wrote to Abdallah, 
offering him the government of their territory. This he 
accepted, but could not be prevailed upon te ſtir from 
Mecca : nor could Merwan be verſuaded to ſuffer any 
of the Syrians to perform the pilgimage to Mecca, leſt 
they ſhould join Abdallah, and thereby contribute to 


who remained with him : but being advanced as far as 
Ekſas upon the Euphrates, he found that he had loſt 
1000 men by deſertion ; nor was he joined by the Se- 
paratiſts ofBaſrah and Al Madayen, though they had 
promiſed him a reinforcement. Firmly perſuaded, how- 
ever, that his cauſe was the cauſe of heaven, Soliman 
continued his march all night, and next day arrived at 


132 his excluſion from the throne. the tomb of Hoſein, where his men performed their 

| Merwan In the midſt of this confuſion Abdallah might have devotions with ſuch enthuſiaſm of penitence, that one 
Tee ealily ſecured the khalifat to himſelf, had he not with eg {wore he never ſaw ſaeh crowding about the 
alif at the utmoſt imprudence as well as inhumanity given black ſtone in the temple of Mecca itſelf, —Continving 
Damalcus. orders for the extermination of the houſe of Ommiyah. ſtill to advance, he received a friendly letter from Ab- 


This ruined his affairs; for they being now obliged to 
rovide for their own ſafety, Merwan was proclaimed 
Khalif at Damaſcns ; and thus the whole Moſle m empire 
was rent into two potent factions, the one under Mer- 
wan, and the other under Abdallah. 
We have alrcady obſerved, that Dahak Ebn Kais 


dallah Ebn Yezid, the governor of Cufa, adviſing him 
to return, and repreſenting to him the folly of enga- 
ping ſo powerful an army as would be ſent againſt 
jim, with an handful of men: but Soliman, imaginin 
that he was only recalled in order to ſupport AbJallak 
Ebn Zobeir in his pretenſions to the khalfat, perſiſted 
| | in 
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4rzbia. in his reſolution of penetrating. into Syria. He told 
nis troops, that they would never be nearer the two 
Hoſcins (Hoſcin, and his brother Haſan, to whom alſo 
the Shiites give that name) than they were at preſent ; 
and that ſhould they at this time meet with death, 
they would be in a ſtate of repentance, and conſequent- 
ly conld never die in a more proper time ; and after 
17 ſpeech, continuing ſtill to advance, he was at laſt 
He 3 in met by Obeidallah at the head of 20,000 horſe, who, 
picces with after an obſtinate engagement, Cut to pieces Soliman 
all his 5 and all his troops. 

13 
Merwin van, after he had reigned eleven months. He is ſaid 
a by ſome authors to have been poiſoned by his wife 
Zcinab, Moawiyah's widow. Her he had married, with 
a promiſe that her ſon Khaled ſhould ſucceed him; but 
afterwards altering the ſucceſſion in favour of his own 
ſon Abdalmalec, young Khaled reproached him with 
his breach of promiſe : upon this Merwan calling him 


baſtard, the child complained to his mother, who, to 


him, or ſmothered him in a pillow. | 
In the beginning of the khalifat of Abdalmalec, Al 
Mokhtar, who had been impriſoned by the governor 
of Cufa, was releaſed at the interceſſion of Abdallah 
Ebn Omar, who had married his ſiſter, The year fol- 
lowing, having put himſelf at the head of the Shiite 
ſectaries, he ſent propoſals of alliance to Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir ; but he, juſtly ſuſpecting his ſincerity, by a 
ſtratagem cut off near 3000 of his men, Upon this di- 
ſaſter, Al Mokhtar, fearing the houſe of Ali might be 
intimidated, ſent a letter to Mahomet Ebn Hanifyah, 
139 one of that family, in which he offered his aſſiſtance 
Narrow e- with a powerful army. This offer Mahomet declined, 
ſcape of the Geclaring himſelf only for pacific meaſures ; but though 
_ of he and all the reſt of Ali's family behaved in the moſt 
: peaceable manner, Abdallah did not think himſelf ſafe 
till they owned his authority. He therefore impriſoned 
them, together with 17 of the principal citizens of 
Cufa, whom he threatened to put to death, and after- 
wards burn their bodies, if they did not within a limit- 
ed time take an oath of allegiance to him. Al Mokhtar 


ted his orders with great bravery, but took Abdallah 
himſelf priſoner, whom he would have cut to pieces on 
the ſpot, had he not been releaſed at the interceſſion of 


conciliation, Abu Abdallah, or rather Mahomet him- 
ſelf, diſtributed among 4000 of. Ali's friends a ſum of 
money brought for chat purpoſe, in order to indemnify 
them for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, Thus the friends 
of Ali were happily delivered, when only two days of 
time granted them by Abdallah remaincd, and a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of wood and other combuſtibles was 
collected, in order to conſume their bodies. Notwith- 
ſtanding the reconciliation, however, that had lately 
taken place, Mahomet Ebn Hanifyah thought proper 
to poſt himſelf on a mountain near. Mecca with a body 
of 4000 men. 
The Cufans having received advice before Merwan's 
death, that he had ſent Obeidallah with a powerful 
army towards their city, and even given him permiſ- 
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Soon after this deciſive action died the khalif Mer- 


be revenged for this affront, is ſaid to have poiſoned 


being informed of the diſtreſſed ſituation they were in, 
ſent a body of 750 horſe to Mecca, under Abu Ab- 
dallah, to releaſe them. That general not only execu- 


Mahomet, who for the preſent adjuſted the differences 
to the mutual ſatis faction of all parties. After this re- 
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ſion to plunder it in caſe it ſhould be taken, appointed Arabia. 
Yezid Ebn Ares, a man of undaunted courage, to op- | 
poſe him; but Merwan dying before Obeidallah could 

execute his commiſſion, an end was put for the preſent 

to this expedition. The memory of it, however, ſtill - 
remained; and Al Mokhtar, to whom Obeidallah was 
perſonally obnoxious; aſſembled a body of troops to 

act offenſively againſt him, and even againſt the Syrian 140 
khalif himſelf, in caſe he would ſupport Obeidallah. A- Impiety of 
mong other preparations for their enterprize, Al Mokh- Al Mokh- 
tar cauſed a kind of portable throne to be made, tell- tar. 

ing his troops, that “it would be of the ſame uſe to 

them that the ark was to the children of Iſrael,” It- 

was therefore carried on a mule before the troops that 

were to march againſt Obeidallah, and the following. 

prayer ſaid before it:“ O God! grant that we may 

live long in thy obedience; help us; and do not for- 

get us, but protect us.” This expedient was fo well 

adapted to the hot-headed enthuſiaſts: who compoled 141 
Al Mokhtar's army, chat they attacked Obeidallah's Obeidallah- 
camp, defeated him, and gained a complete victory. defeated 
Obcidallah himſelf was killed in the action, his head and killed. 
ſent to A] Mockhtar, and his body reduced to aſhes.— 

By this victory the ſectaries were rendered fo formi- 

dable, that Niſibin or Niſibis, and ſeveral other cities, 
ſurrendered to them without oppoſition. They now 

began to entertain thoughts of depoſing both the kha- 

lifs, and placing on the Moſlem throne one of the fa- 

mily of Ali; but all their towering hopes were ſonn 
fruſtrated by the defeat and death of Al Mokhtar by 1 
Muſab brother to Abdallah Ebn Zobeir. Al Mokhtar, l Mokk- 
after being defeated in a general engagement by Mu- and Killed 
ſab, fled to the caſtle of Cufa, where 4: defended him- by Muſab. 


ſelf with great bravery for ſome time; but being at laſt 


killed, his men, to the number of 7000, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and were all of them put to the {word on 


account of the outrages they had committed. 


The next year, the 68th of the Hegira, the Azara- 
Kites, ſo denominated from Nafe Ebn Al Azarak, the 


author of their ſe&, having aſſembled a conſiderable 


force, made an irruption- into Irak, They advanced 
almoſt to the gates of Cufa, and penetrated to Al Ma- Horrid 
dayen. Being ſworn enemies of the houſe of Ommi- cruelties 
yah, and acknowledging no government ſpiritual or committed 
temporal, they committed terrible ravages in every part by the Aza- 
of the Moſlem territories through which they paſſed, Takites. 
They carried their exceſſes to ſuch a height as to mur- 

der all the people they met with, to-rip open women 

with child, and commit every ſpecies of cruelty that 

could be invented upon the inhabitants without diſtinc- 

tion, The governor of Mawſel and Meſopotamia, be- 
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ing informed of theſe unparalleled ontrages, marehed 


againſt them with a body of troops, and carried on a 

briſk war with them for eight months. During this 

period their leader Nate Ebn Al Azarak died; and was 
ſucceeded by Katri Ebn Al Fojat, under whoſe-con- 

duct they continued their depredations. Muſab not 

being pleaſed with his lieutenant's management of the 

war, recalled him, and ſent in his place one Omar Ebn \, 
Abdallah Temimi, who gave the Azarakites a great N 
overthrow at Naiſabur in Khoraſan, put many of them defeated 
to the ſword, and purſued the reſt as far as Iſpahan and diſper- - 
and the province of Kerman, Here having received ſed. 
a reinſorcement, they returned into the province of 
Ahwaz, and did incredible damage to the country, 


through 
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through which they paſſed. But Omar advancing a- 
gainſt them a ſecond time, they retired at his approach 
to Al Madayen, ravaging the diſtrict belonging to 
the city ina dreadful manner, However, Omar pur- 
ſuing them thither alſo, they fled into the province of 
Kerman, and thence gradually . diſperſed themſclves. 
This year there was a grievous famine in Syria, which 
{ulpended all military operations. 

The next year, being the 69th of the Hegira, Ab- 
dalmalec left Damaſcus to march a gainſt Muſab, In 
his abſence he left Amru Ebn Saad povernor of the 
city; but he immediately ſcized upon it for himſelf, 
which obliged the khalif to return. After ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes had happened between ſome detachments of the 
Khalif's troops with thoſe of Amru, a pacification was 
concluded at the interceſſion of the women : but Ab- 


dalmalec barbarouſly put Amru to death with his own 


hand, notwithſtanding his promiſe ; and was immedi- 
ately ſcized with ſuch a tremor, that he loſt the uſe of 
almoſt all his faculties, and was obliged to be laid in 
bed. Inthe mean time the palace was attacked by 


 Yahyah, Amru's brother, at the head of 1000 ſlaves. 


After a warm diſpute, they forced open the gates, 
killed ſeveral of the guards, and were upon the point 
of entering the palace, when the people within threw 
Amru's head among them. This fo cooled their ar- 


dour, that they deſiſted from the attempt; and ſome 


money having been afterwards diſtributed among them, 
they retired. | 
avarice, that after the tnmult was appeaſed, he recal- 


led all the money which had been diſtributed, and com- 
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manded it to be depolited in the public treaſury. 
In the 7oth year of the Heyira, the Greeks made 


Diſgraceſul an irruption into Syria; and Abdalmalec having occa- 
treaty with ſion for all his forces to act againſt Abdallah Ebn Zo- 


the Grecks. 


beir, was obliged to pay a tribute of 1000 diners per 
day, according to Theophanes, and ſend every year 
265 ſlaves and as many horſes to Conſtantinople, 


Cyprus, Armenia, and Heria, ſhould be equally divi- 


ded between the khalif and the Greek emperor, 
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Abdalmalec being now at leiſure to purſue his in- 
tended expedition againſt Muſab, marched againſt him 
in perſon; and having arrived at Maſken, a ſimall town 
on the frontiers of Meſopotamia, where he was waited 
for by Muſab, the latter was defeated through the 
treachery of the troops, and himſelf killed. After the 
battle, Abdalmalec repaired to Cufa, where he was re- 
ceived with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion ; and people of all 
ranks came in crowds to take the oath of allegiance to 
him. He then ordered vaſt ſums of money to be diſ- 
tributed among them, and pave a ſplendid entertain- 


ment to his new ſubjects, to which even the meaneſt of 


them were not refuſed admittance. During this enter- 


tainment, the unfortunate Muſab's head was preſented 


to the khalif ; upon which one of the company took 
occaſion to ſay to him, “I ſaw Hoſein's head in this 
fame caſtle preſented to Obeidallah ; Obcidallah's to Al 
Mokhtar; Al Mokhtar's to Muſab ; and now at laſt 
Muſab's to yourſelf,” This obſervation ſo affected the 
khalif, that, cither ro avert the ill omen, or from ſome 
other motive, he ordered the caſtle to be immediately 
demoliſhed. Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, in the mean time, 
having received the melancholy news of the defeat and 
death of his brother, aſſembled the people of Mecca, 
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caſion. 


So great, however, was Abdalmalec's 


In 
this treaty it was alſo ſtipulated, that the revenues of 
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and from the pulpit made a ſpeech ſuitable to the oe- 
He alſo did his utmoſt to put Mecca in a 
ow poſture of defence, expecting a ſpeedy viſit from 

is formidable competitor, who now gave law to Irak, 
Syria, and Egypt, without controul. 

Soon after Abdalmalec's return to Damaſcus, he ap- 
pointed his brother Baſhar governor of Cufa ; and Kha- 
led Ebn Abdallah governor of Baſra. The latter had 
no ſooner entered upon his office, than he indiſcreetly 
removed from the command of the army Al Mohalleb, 
one of the greateſt generals of the age; appointing in 
his room Abdalaziz, who was greatly his inferior in 
military ſkill. Of this diſmiſſion the Azarakites being 
informed, they immediately attacked Abdalaziz, en- 
tirely defeated him, and took his wife priſoner. A diſ- 
pute ariſing among the victors about the price of that 
lady, one of them, to end it immediately cut off her 
head, Upon this diſaſter, Khaled was commanded to 
replace Al Mohalleb, which he did ; and having in con- 
junction with him attacked the Azarakites, forced their 
camp, and entirely defeated them, 

In the 72d year of the Hegira, Abdalmalec having 
no enemy to contend with but Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, 
made great preparations for an invaſion of Hejaz, gi- 
ving the command of the army to be employed on this 
occaſion to Al Hejaj, one of his moſt warhke and clo- 
quent captains. Before that general had put his army 
in march for Mecca, he offered his protection to all the 
Arabs there that would accept of it. Abdallah being 
informed of the enemy's approach, {ent out ſeveral par- 
ties of horſe to reconnoitre, and give him intelligence 
of their motions. Between theſe and ſome of Al He- 


jaj's advanced guards ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, in 


which Abdallah's men had generally the worſt. This 


encouraged Al Hejzj to ſend to the khalif for a rein- 


forcement, his troops amounting to no more than 2000 
men, who were inſuflicient for reducing Mecca. He 


aſſured him at the fame time, that Abdallah's fierce- 


neſs was very much abated, and that his men deſerted 


to him daily, The khalif, upon this, ordered a reinforce- 


ment of 5000 men under the command of Tharik Ebn 
Amer ; but notwithſtanding this additional ſtrength, 
he made but littie progreſs in the ſiege for ſome time. 
While he battered the temple of Mecca with his ma- 
chines, it thundered and lightened ſo dreadfully, that 
the Syrians were ſtruck with terror, and refuſed to play 
any longer upon that edifice. Upon this Al He- 
jaj ſtuck the corner of his veſt into his girdle, and put- 
ting into it one of the ſtones that was to be diſcharged 
out of the catapults, ſlang it into the town, and this 
occaſioned the recommencement of the operations. The 
next morning the Syrians were annoyed by freſh ſtorms, 
which killed 12 men, and quite diſpirited them. Al 
Hejaj, however, animated them, by obſerving that he 


was a ſon of Tchama ; that this was the ſtorm of Te- 


hama, and that their adverſaries ſuffered as much as 
they. The day following ſome of Abdallah's men 
were killed by a very violent ſtorm, which gave Al He- 
jaj a farther opportunity of animating his troops. At 
laſt, Abdallah having been deſerted by moſt of his 
friends, 10,000 of the inhabitants of Mecca, and even 
by his own ſons Hamza and Khobeib, deſired to know 
his mother's ſentiments as to what courſe he was to take. 
He repreſented to her, that he was almoſt entirely a- 
bandoned by his ſubjects and relations; that the 8 

who 
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who perſiſted in their fidelity to him could ſcarce en- 
able him to defend the city any longer; and that the 
Syrian khalif would grant him any terms he ſhould 
think fit to demand. His mother, however, being of an 
inflexible reſolution, and not able to bear the thoughts 
of ſeeing her ſon reduced to the rank of a private per- 


ſon, being herſelf the daughter of Abu Beer the firſt 


khalif, adviſed him by no means to ſurvive the ſove- 
reignty, of which he was on the point of being depri- 
ved. This advice being eee. to his on ſentiments, 
he reſol ved to die in defence of the place. In purſu- 


ance of this reſolution, he defended the city, to the a- 


mazement of the beſiegers, for ten days, though deſti- 
tute of arms, troops, and fortifications. At laſt, ha- 
ving taken a final leave of his mother, and being ani- 
mated by deſpair, he made a ſally upon the enemy, de- 
ſtroyed a great number of them with his own hand, 
and was at length killed fighting valiantly upon the 
ſpot. At the laſt interview he had with his mother, ſhe 


is ſaid to have deſired him to put off a coat of mail he 


fixed to a croſs; and by reaſon of the muſk he haddrank, 


had on for his defence ; and, in order toinſpire him with 
the greater fortitude, ſhe gave him a draught in which 
a whole pound of maſk had been infuſed. Al Hejaj 
ordered his head to be cut off, and his body to be af- 


the body emitted a grateful odour for ſeveral days. 

By the reduction of Mecca, and the death of Ab- 
dalla Ebn Zobeir, Abdalmalec remained ſole maſter 
of the Moſlem empire; but he ſuſtained a great loſs 
next year, in having an army of 100,000 men to- 
tally cut off by the Khazarians in Armenia, The go- 
vernor, however, having marched in perſon ee 


them at the head of only 40, ooo men, but all choſen 
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much to the ſame purpoſe ; and, to give the inhabi- 


troops, penetrated into the heart of Armenia, defeat- 
ed and diſperſed a large body of the Khazarians, drove 
them into their temples, and reduced them to aſhes, 
One of his generals alſo defeated an army of 80,000 
Khazarians at the Iron or Caſpian gates, and de- 
ſtroyed a great number of them, obliging the reſt to 


embrace the Mahometan religion. 


Al Hejaj, in conſequence of his ſervices, was made 
governor, firſt of Medina, and then of Irak, Khoraſan, 
and Sijiſtan ; in all which places he behaved with the 


greateſt cruelty. Having entered the city of Cufa 


muffled up in his turbant, he was ſurrounded by crowds 
of people who preſſed forward to ſee him, He told 
them their curioſity would ſoon be gratified ; which he 
effectually did, by aſcending the pulpit, and phony, 
them in a very coarſe manuer ; ſwearing that he woul 

make the wicked bear his own burden, and fit him with 
his own ſhoe ; and telling them, among other things, 
that © he imagined he ſaw the heads of men ripe and 
ready to be gathered, and turbants and beards be- 
ſprinkled with blood.” At Baſra he made a ſpeech 


tants a taſte of his diſcipline, cauſed one of them who 
had been informed againſt as a rebel to be beheaded 
on the ſpot without any trial. So great indeed was 
the abhorrence in which he was held by thoſe over 
whom he preſided, that having once recommended 
himſelf to the prayers of a religious Mollem, the latter 
inſtautly prayed, that it would pleaſe God to kill Al 
Hejaj quickly; “ for nothing, ſaid he, could be more 
advantageous for himſelf or the people.“ In conſe- 


- quence of theſe cruelties, rebellions were ſoon raiſed a- 
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gainſt him; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, and Al He- Arabia. 


jaj continued in the full enjoyment of all his employ- 
ments till he died. 
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In the 76th year of the Hegira, one Salch Ebn Marj, Saleh and 
a hot-headed enthuſiaſt, and Shebib Ebn Zeid, a Kha- - wh re- 


rejite, took up arms againſt the khalif. They had con- 
ſpired againſt him the year before when on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; and Al Hejaj had been ordered toſeize them : 
but at that time they found means to make their eſcape ; 
and having now atſemblcd about 120 men, Saleh was 
proclaimed emperor of the faithful at Daras in Meſopo- 
tamia, The governor ſoon received intelligence of 
their motions ; and ordered a body of 500 men, under 
the command of one Adi, to march againſt them: but 
that general, being afraid to attack them notwithſtand- 
ing his ſuperiority in numbers, demanded a reinforce- 
ment. 
troops, with which he advanced to Daras: but being 
ſtill afraid of the rebels, he entered into negociations 
with them; during which they attacked him, entirely 
defeated his army, and made themſelves maſters of his 


camp. Upon this the governor ſent a detachment of Th 


He therefore was ſupplied with 500 more 
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1500 horſe againſt them ; but the rebels, notwith- very, 


ſtanding the ſmallneſs of their number, defended them- 


ſelves in ſuch a manner, that the khalif's troops were 


forced to diſmount and fight on foot. The engage- 
ment continued till night; when the rebels, finding 
themſelves unable to contend with ſuch numbers, reti- 
red to Mawſel. After this, Al Hejaj being informed 
that they had taken poſt at Daſcara, ſent againſt them 
an army of 5000 men. The rebels, hearing of this for- 
midable army, abandoned their camp ; but were ſo 


cloſely purſued, that they found themſelves obliged to 


ſtand an engagement at Modbaj, a ſmall village on the 
Tigris. Saleh's forces, conſiſting only of three compa- 
nies of 30 men each, were ſoon thrown into diſorder, 


and himſelf killed: but Shebib made an excellent re- Salchkilled 


treat to a neighbouring caſtle ; from whence he ſallied 
out at midnight on the khalif's forces, penetrated to the 


very heart of the camp, where he wounded the gene- 
ral himſelf, and diſperſed the greateſt part of his army. 
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After this victory, the rebels became terrible even Al Hejaj 
to Al Hejaj himſelf, whom they afterwards defeated in defeated by 


ſeveral engagements ; and taking advantage of his be- 
ing at Baſra, made themſelves maſters of Cufa with 
little oppoſition, Al Hejaj was now conſtrained to 
write to the khalif for a ſtrong detachment of the Sy- 
rian troops, with which he advanced againſt Shebib ; 


. whoſe army bearing no proportion to that of Al He- 


jaj, the former was totally defeated, had his wife's 
brother killed in the action, and was obliged to fly in- 
to Kerman. Having refreſhed his men in this province, 
he again advanced to Ahwaz, where he was met by one 
of A] Hejaj's generals at the head of the Syrian army. 
Shebib defended himſelf with incredible valour, and 


ſeveral times repulſed the khalif's forces; but being o- 8 
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verpowered by numbers, as his army conſiſted of no valour and 
more than 600 men, he was at laſt put to flight, and death. 


in paſſing a bridge, was thrown off by his horſe and 
drowned. His body was drawn up by a net, and the 
head ſent to Al Hejaj, who was not a little pleaſed 
at the ſight. After his death, the rebels quarrelled a- 
mong themſelves, fo that the khalif's troops cut off the 


greateſt part of them. The remainder, under Katri 


Ebn Fcjat, fled to Tabreſtan. Here they were kind- 
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Arabia. ly received by Aſhid the king, who had aſſigned them 
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part of his territories for their habitation, But they 
had not been long ſettled before they inſiſted upon 
Aſhid's either embracing Mahometaniſm, or paying 


them an annual ttibute ; which he refuſing, they drove 
him into Irak, where he implored the khalif's protecti- 
on. Aſhid afterwards conducted a body of Moſlem troops 
into Tabreſtan ; where they fell upon the rebels with 


ſuch fury, that they killed Katri himſclf, cut a great 


They are all number of his men to picces, and took all the reſt pri- 


deſtroyed 
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was firſt coined in Arabia. 
nars, or gold coins, had Greek inſcriptions ; and the 
dirhems, or ſilver ones, Perſic inſcriptions, The firſt e- 
reftion of a mint in Arabia was occalioned by the fol- 


ſoners. | 
This year alſo (the 76th of the Hegira) money 
Before this time, the di- 


lowing accident. Abdalmalec added to the letters he 
wrote to the Greek emperor this ſhort paſſage of the 
Koran, “ Say God is one;“ or“ Say, there is one 
God ;”” and then inſerted the year of the Hegira, with 
the name of the prophet, in ſuch a manner as gave the 
emperor great offence, Upon this he wrote to Abdal- 
malec, deſiring him to alter that manner of writing, 
or he would ſend him ſome coins in which the name 
of Mahomet ſhould be mentioned in ſuch a manner as 


Money firſt would not prove very agreeable. Abdalmalec now re- 
coined in ſolved to coin money of his own ; and accordingly ſome 
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dirhems were this year ſtamped by Al Hejaj, with 
the inſcription Alla Samad, ** God is eternal ;* which 
gave great offence to the ſuperſtitious Moſlems, as they 
imagined that the name of God would be thereby pro- 
faned by the touch of unclean perſons. 

In the 77th year of the Hegira, the Arabs made an 
incurſion into the imperial territorics, and had Lazica 


and Bernnciam betrayed to them; and the next year 
they made themſelves maſters of Africa Propria, de- 


Carthage moliſhing the city of Carthage ſo effectually, that ſcarce 


tlemoliſhed 
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a veſtige of it was left. They were ſoon driven out, 
however, by John the Patrician, a man of great valour 
and experience in war ; but returning with a ſuperior 
force, they obliged John in his turn to fly to Conſtan- 

The 79th year of the Hegira is remarkable for no- 
thing but the rebellion of Abdalrahman in Perſia ; who 
drove the Khakan, or emperor of the Turks, Tartars, 
or Moguls, out of that country : but the following 
year, one of the Greek generals named Heraclins pe- 
netrated into Syria as far as Samoſata, and deſtroyed 
200,000 Arabs, ravaging the country in a terrible 


202,000 A- manner; and Abdalrahman was defeated and killed 


rabs de- 


ttroyed by ſome ſay 81, and others 100. 
Iicraclius, He 
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l-c dies, Abdalmalcc, after a reign of 21 years, He is ſaid to 


by Al Hejaj, after a great number of engagements, 
In the 83d year of the 
ira, the nobility of Armenia revolting, drove the 


Arabs out of that province; but Mahomet, one of the 


khalif's generals, entering the country with a power- 
fal army, got the authors of the revolt into his hands, 
and cauſed them all to be burnt alive. Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, the Moſlems invaded Cilicia under 
one Azar ; but were, to the number of 10, ooo, cut 
in pieces by Heraclias; and the next year, having a- 
ain entered that country, 12,000 of them were de- 
13 by the ſame general, and the reſt forced to fly 
into their own country. 
In the 86th year of the Hegira died the khalif 
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have had ſuch a ſtinking breath, that the flies which Arabia, 


accidentally ſertled on his 2 were almoſt 1 6 
ſtruck dead by it. He was ſucceeded by Al Walid, 
who greatly cxtended the Moſlem dominions. The firſt 


year of his reign, one of his generals having paſſed the 


Oxus (now the Jihum), defeated a numerous army 
of Turks and Tartars. He then over-ran and entirely 
reduced the countries of Sogd or Sogdiana, Bagraſs, 
Shaſh, Targana, and the whole immenſe tract going 
under the name of Mawaralnahr, or Great Buckharia. 


— 
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He allo conquered the Khan of Khowarazm, obliging Prodigious 
him to pay an annual tribate of two millions of dinars, <onqueltsgf 


About the ſame time another general called Mahomet the 


Mo- 


made an irruption into India, and ſubdued a conſider- 


able part of that country. He alſo entirely ſubdued the 


kingdom of Al Sind, lying between Perſia and India. 


In this expedition, Derar king of Al Sind was defcated 
and killed, and had his head cut off by Mahomet. 
In the goth year of the Hegira, the Moſlems made an 


irruption into Capadocia, defeated the emperor's army 


who oppoſed them, and took the city of Tyana. The 


next ycar they made another incurſion into the impe- 
rial territories, whence they carried off vaſt numbers 
of ſlaves; and the year following one Othman pene- 


trated into the heart of Cilicia, where he made himſelf 


maſter of ſeyeral cities, but does not appear to have 


long kept his conqueſts. | 
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In the 93d year of the Hegira, anſwering to that of They make 
Chriſt 712, Tarek Ebn Zarka made a deſcent into Spain, à deſcenton 
defeated Roderic the laſt king of the Goths, redu- Spain. 


ced the city of Toledo, and over-ran a conſiderable 
part of the kingdom. Being afterwards joined by 


Muſa, commander of the African Moflems, the two ge- 


nerals made themſelves maſters of moſt of the fortreſſes, 


ſubjugating in a manner the whole country, and obli- 
ging it to pay tribute to the Khalif. In theſe expedi- 
tions the Moſlems acquired ſpoils of immenſe value; 
and, amongſt other things, an exceeding rich table, 


run the 
whole 


called by the Arab writers the table of Solomon the country. 


ſon of David.“ 
conſiſted entirely of gold and filver, and was adorned 
with three borders of pearls; but Roderic of Toledo, 
a Spaniſh hiſtorian, ſays it conſiſted of one entire ſtone, 


of a green colour, and of an immenſe ſize, being no 


leſs than 365 fect. He adds, that it was found in a 
certain village or town, near the mountain called in 
his days Tat Soliman, or “ the mountain of Solo- 
mon.“ 

After Muſa and Tarik had committed dreadful de- 
predations in Spain, they were both recalled by the 
khalif; but the next year, Tarik having undertaken a- 
nother expedition into the ſame country, landed a body 
of 12,000 men at Gibraltar, with which he plunder- 
ed the whole province of Bztica, and over-ran the 
greateſt part of Luſitania, Roderic hearing of theſe 
depredations, ſent againſt him an army of raw undiſci- 
plined troops, who were eaſily defeated, and moſt of 
them left dead on the ſpot; which ſo animated the A- 
rab commander, that he reſolved not to lay down his 
arms till he had made an abſolute conqueſt of Spain. 
About the ſame time that Tarif made ſuch progreſs in 
Spain, another Moſlem general entered Piſidia with a 
powerful army, took the city of Antioch, and, after 
having ravaged the country, retired into the khalit's 
territories with very little loſs. 


In 


According to theſe writers, this table 
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| Aribia, Intheggsth year of the Hegira died Al Hejaj go- 

w——— yernor of Irak, &c. after he had preſided over that 

1 country 20 years. He exerciſed ſuch cruelties upon 

22 thoſe who were in ſubjection to him, that he is ſaid to 
| have killed 120,0c0 men, and to have ſuffered 50,000 
men and 30, ooo women to periſh in priſon. To ex- 
cuſe this cruelty, he uſed frequently to ſay, That a 
ſevere, or even violent goyernment, is better than one 
too weak and indulgent; as the firſt only hurts parti- 
cular perſons, but the latter the whole community. 
This year alſo the Arabs gained a complete victory in 
Spain over Roderic king of the Goths, who periſhed 
in the action. In this campaign, Tarif poſſeſled him- 
ſelf of immenſe treaſures; by which means he was ena- 
bled to reward not only his officers, but common ſol- 
diers alſo. In the eaſtern parts of the world alſo, the 
Arabs were this year very formidable; Moſlema, an A- 
rab general, having entered the imperial territories, ra- 
vaged the whole province of Galatia, carrying oft with 
him many rich ſpoils, and a vaſt number of priſoners. 
The Greek emperor, hearing that Al Walid deſigned to 


bles to treat of a peace; and, among other things, de- 
ſired them to bring him a particular account of the 
force with which the khalif deſigned to invade the 
Greek empire. This they repreſented as ſo terrible, 
that it would be next to impoſſible to oppoſe it. The 
__ emperor therefore cauſcd a great number of light ſhips 
to be built, the walls to be repaired, and ordered ſuch 
of the citizens as had not laid up proviſions for three 
years to depart the city. Al Walid, in the mean time, 
_ continued his warlike preparations with the utmoſt vi- 
gour, being determined to make himſelf maſter of 
68 Conſtantinople in a ſingle campaign. 
Al Wy 4 In the 96th year of the Hegira died the Khalif Al 
dies, and is Walid, and was ſucceeded by his brother Soliman. 
ſucceeded This year the Moſlem conqueſts on the eaſt fide were 
by Soli- 
Man. Georgiana. In Spain, alſo, the city of Toledo which 
had revolted was reduced, and Cæſar-Auguſta, now 
Saragoſſa, as well as ſeveral others. The next year 
Conſtanti. Moſlema ſet out for Conſtantinople, which he beſieged 
nople un- Without ſucceſs till the ggth year of the Hepira ; at 
ſucceſsfully Which time he was obliged to return, after having loſt 
beſieged, before it 120,000 men. The ſoldiers were reduced to 
the greateſt extremities of hunger, being forced to live 
upon hides, the roots and bark of trees, the moſt noi- 
ſome animals, and even the dead bodies of their com- 
panions. This year alſo (the 99th of the Hegira) is 
remarkable for the death of the khalif Soliman. Ac- 
cording to ſome, he was poiſoned by Yezid his brother, 
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appointed his couſin- german, Omar Ebn Abdalaziz 
as his ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of himſelf. Accord- 
ing to others, he died of an indigeſtion ; which is not 


uſed to devour 100 pounds weight of meat every day, 
and dine very heartily after cating three lambs roaſted 
for breakfaſt. In the latter part of his reign, the Mo- 
ilems were by no means ſucceſstul in Spain; the king- 
dom of Navarre being founded at this time by Pela- 

pius, or Pelayo, whom the Arabs were never able to 
reduce. | 

Ihe new Kkhalif Omar Ebn Abdalaziz was by no 
means of a martial character; but is ſaid to have been 


attack him both by ſca and land, ſent ſome of his no- 


ſoon violated, and were again driven back by Moſlema. 


increaſed by the reduction of Tabreſtan and Jurgan or 


ced to aſhes. 


governor of Perſia, who was diſpleaſed with his having 


greatly to be wondered at, if, as thoſe authors ſay, he 
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very pious, and poſſeſſed of very amiable qualities. He Arabia 

ſuppreſſed the uſual malediction, which was ſolemnly —V—* 

pronounced by the khalifs of the houſe of Ommiyah 

againſt the houſe of Ali; and always ſhowed great Kind- ,,, 

neſs to the latter. He was poiſoned by Yezid, after a New khalifs 

ſhort reign of two years and five months. It is rela- poiſoned. 

ted, as an inſtance of this khalif's humility, that when 

Moſlema viſited him in his laſt ſickneſs occaſioned by 

the poiſon, he lay upon a bed of palm-tree leaves, ſup- : 

ported by a pillow formed of beaſts ſkins, and covered 

with an ordinary garment. - He had alſo on a dirty 

ſhirt ; for which Moſlema blamed his ſiſter Fatima, O- 

mar's wife; but ſhe excuſed herſelf by telling him, that 

the emperor of the faithful had not another ſhirt to 

put on. | 
Concerning Yezid the ſucceſſor of Omar, we find 


very little worth mentioning, He did not long enjoy 


the dignity he had fo iniquitouſly purchaſed, dying at- 
ter a reign of little more than four years. He died of 
grief for a favourite concubine named Hababah, who 
was accidentally choked by a large grape which ſtuck 
in her throat, EE 

Yezid was ſucceeded by his brother Heſham, who 
aſcended the throne in the 105th year of the Hegira. 
In the ſecond and third year of his reign, ſeveral in- 
curſions were made into the imperial territories, but ge- 
nerally without ſucceſs. In the rogth year of the He- 172 
gira, Moſlema drove the Turks out of Armenia and The Turks 
Aderbijan, and again confined them within the Caſpiandetcated. 
gates. The next year he obliged them to take an oath 
that they would keep their own country; but this they 


About this time alſo the Arabs, having paſſed the owls "0 
renees, invaded France to the number of 400,000, in- vaded by 
cluding women and ſlaves, under the command of one the Arabs. 
Abdalrahman. Having advanced to Arles upon the 
Rhone, they defeatcd a large body of French that op- 
poſed them ; and having alſo defeated Count Eudo, 
they purſued him through ſeveral provinces, waſted the 
whole country with fire and ſword, making themſelves 
maſters of the city of Tours, moſt of which they redu- 
Here, however, a ſtop was put to their 174 
devaſtations by Charles Martel ; who, coming up with They are 
them near the above-mentioned city, engaged them for utterly de- 
ſeven days together, and at laſt gave them a total o- 8 by 
verthrow. The French general made himſclf maſter _— 
of all their baggage and riches; and Abdalrahman, 
with the ſhattered remains of his army, reached the 
frontiers of Spain with the utmoſt difficulty. The fol- 
lowing year alſo, according to ſome hiſtorians, the 
Arabs were overthrown at Illiberis, ſcarce any of them 
making their eſcape. To make amends for this bad 
fortune, however, the khalif's arms were ſucceſsful 
againſt the Turks, who had again invaded ſome of the 
eaſtern provinces. #, 
In the 125th year of the Hegira died the khalif He- 
ſham, after a reign of 19 years ſeven months and ele- 
ven days. He was ſucceeded by Al Walid II. who is 
repreſented as a man of a moſt diſſolute life, and was 
aſſaſſinated the following year, on account of his profeſ- 
ſing Zeudiciſin, a ſpecies of infidelity nearly reſembling 
Sadduciſm. He was ſucceeded by Yezid the ſon of 
Al Walid I. who died of the plague after a reign of 
ſix months; and was ſucceeded by Ibrahim Ebn Al 
Walid, an imprudent and 1 prince. He was wy 2 
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Reign oſ 


Merwan. 


in different parts of the empire. 


authors of the revolt. 


| MS 1 
ſed in the 127th year of the Hegira by Merwan Ebn 
Mahomet, the governor of Meſopotamia ; who gave out 
as an excuſe for his revolt, that he intended to revenge 
the murder of the Khalif Al Walid II. He was no 
ſooner ſeated on the throne, than the people of Hems 
rebelled againſt him. Apainſt them the khalif march- 
ed with a powerful army; and aſking them what could 
excite them to this rebellion, ſummoned them to ſur- 
render. They aſſured him that they were diſpoſed to 
admit him into their city ; and, accordingly, one of 
the gates being opened, Merwan entered with about 


300 of his troops, The men that entered with him 


were immediately bo to the ſword ; and the Khalif 
himſelf eſcaped with great difficulty. However, he af- 
terwards defeated them in a pitched battle, put a great 
number of them to the ſword, diſmantled the city, and 
crucified 600 of the principal authors of the revolt. 
This, however, was far from quieting the commotions 
The inhabitants of 
Damaſcus ſoon followed the example of thoſe of Hems, 
and depoſed the Kkhalif's governor ; but Merwan, im- 
mediately after the extinction of the former rebellion, 
marched to Damaſcus with great celerity, entered the 
city by force, and 2 to condign puniſhment the 
cace, however, was no ſoon- 
er eſtabliſhed at Damaſcus, than Soliman Ebn Heſham 
{et up for himſelf at Baſra, where he was proclaimed 
k halif by the inhabitants. Here he aſſembled an army 
of 10,000 men, with whom he marched to Kinniſſin, 
where he was joined by vaſt numbers of Syrians who 
flocked to him from all parts. Merwan, receiving ad- 
vice of Soliman's rapid progreſs, marched againſt him 
with all the forces he could aſſemble, and entirely de- 
feated him. In this engagement Soliman loſt 30,000 
men, ſo that he was obliged to fly to Hems, where 
900 men took an oath to ſtand by him to the laſt, Ha- 
ving ventured, however, to attack the khalif's forces a 
ſecond time, he was defeated, and again forced to fly to 
Hems. But being cloſely purſued by Merwan, he con- 


ſtituted his brother Saad governor of the city, leaving 


with him the ſhattered remains of his troops, and him- 
{elf fled to Tadmor. Soon after his departure Merwan 
appeared before the town, which he beſieged for ſeven 
months ; during which time he battered it inceſſantly 
with go catapults. The citizens being reduced to the 
laſt extremity, ſurrendered, and delivered Saad into the 
khalif's hands. 


Merwan pardoned the rebels, and took them all under 


176 
A party 
formed a- 
gain him 
in Khora- 


fan, 


his protection. About the ſame time, another pre- 
tender to the khalifat appeared at Cufa; but Merwan 
took his meaſures ſo well, that he extinguiſhed this re- 


| bellion before it could come to any height. 


Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs, however, that had hi- 


therto attended Merwan, a ſtrong party was formed 
againſt him in Khoraſan by the houſe of Al Abbas. 


The firſt of that houſe that made any conſiderable fi- 
gure was named Mahomet, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Omar Ebn Abdalaziz. He was appointed chief of 
the houſe of Al Abbas, about the tooth year of the 
Hegira ; and is ſaid to have propheſied, that after his 
death, one of his ſons named ate ſhould preſide 
over them till he was killed, and that his other ſon Ab- 
dallah ſurnamed Abu, Abbas Al Saffah, ſhould be kha- 


lif, and exterminate the houſe of Ommiyah. Upon 


180 ] 


In conſideration of this ſubmiſſion, 


ARA 


this Al Saffah was introduced as the future ſovereign, 
and thoſe preſent kiſſed his hands and feet. | 
After the deceaſe of Mahomet, his ſon Ibrahim no- 
minated as his repreſentative in Khoraſan one Abu 
Moſlem, a youth of 19 years of age ; who beginning 
to raiſe forces in that province, Merwan diſpatched a- 
gainſt him a body of horſe under the command of Naſr 
Ebn Sayer : but that general was entirely defeated by 
Abu Mollem, and the greateſt part of his men killed. 
The next ycar (the 128th of the Hegira) Merwan 
made vaſt preparations to oppoſe Abu Moſlem, who 
after the late victory began to grow formidable to ſe- 
veral parts of the empire. According to ſome authors, 
Merwan gained two victories over ſome of Ibrahim's 


generals: but the year following, Abu Moſlem brought 


ſuch a formidable army into the field, that the khaliſ's 
troops could not make head againſt them; his officers 


—.—. 
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Merwir's 
orces Ot 


kcated. 


in Khoraſan therefore were obliged cither to take an 


oath of allegiance to Ibrahim, or to quit the province 
within a limited time. 


In the 1 30th year of the Hegira, the khalif's gene- 


ral Naſr having drawn together another army, was 
again defeated by Kahtaba another of Ibrahim's gene- 
rals, and forced to fly to Raya, a town of Dylam, ac- 
cording to ſome, or of Khoraſan, according to others. 
The next year Ibrahim, having fooliſhly taken it into 
his head to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, attended by 
a numerous retinue ſplendidly accoutred, was ſcized 
and put to death by Merwan ; and the year following 
Abul Abbas was proclaimed khalif at Cufa. As ſoon 
as the ceremony was ended, he ſent his uncle Abdallah 
with a powerful army to attack Merwan's forces that 
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rahin 
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death. 


were encamped near Tubar, at a ſmall diſtance from 


Moſul, where that khalif was then waiting for an ac- 
count of the ſucceſs of his troops under Yezid gover- 


nor of Irak againſt Khatahba, one of Al Saffah's ge- 


nerals. Khatahba receiving advice of Yezid's approach, 


immediately advanced againſt him, and entirely defeat- 


ed him; but in croſſing the Enphrates, the waters of 
which were greatly ſwelled, he was carried away by 
the current and drowned. The purſuit, however, was 


continued by his ſon Hamid, who diſperſed the fugi- 


tives in ſuch a manner that they could never afterwards 
be rallied. At the news of this diſaſter, Merwan was 
at firſt greatly diſpirited ; but ſoon recovering himſelf, 
he advanced to meet Abdallah. In the beginning of 
the battle, the khalif happened to diſmount; and his 
troops perceiving their ſovereign's horſe without his 
rider, concluded that he was killed, and therefore im- 
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Meru an 
himſelf de; 


ſcated, 


mediately fled; nor was it in the power of the khalif 


himſelf to rally them again, ſo that he was forced to 
fly to Damaſcus : but the inhabitants of that city, ſee- 
ing his condition deſperate, ſhut their gates againſt him, 
Upon this he fled to Egypt, where he maintained him- 
ſelf for ſome time ; but was at laſt attacked and killed 
by Saleh, Abdallah's brother, in a town of Thebair, 
called Buſir Kurides, The citizens of Damaſcus, tho' 
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And Killed. 


they had ſhamefully deſerted Merwan, refuſed to open 


their gates io the victors; upon which Salch entered 
the city by force, and gave it up to be plundered for 
three days by his ſoldie:s. | 

By the total defeat and death of Merwan, Al Saffah 
remained ſole maſter of the Moſlem throne ; bat we 


car of no very remarkable events that happened during 


ARA [ 
| Arabia. his reign: only that he maſſacred great numbers of the 
—— partizans of the houſe of Ommiyah ; and that Conſtan- 
tine Copronymus, taking advantage of the inteſtine 
diviſions among the Mollems, ravaged Syria, The 
khalif died of the ſmall-pox in the 136th year of the 
Hegira, in the 33d year of his age; and was ſucceeded 
by 25 brother Al Manſur. In tlie beginning of Al 
19! Manſur's reign, hoſtilities continued againſt the houſe 
P-iznof Al of Ommiyah, who {till made reſiſtance, but were al- 
dealer. ways defeated. Abdallah, however, the khalif's uncle, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Kkhalif at Damaſcus ; 


ria, and Meſopotamia, advanced with great expedition 
to the banks of the Maſius near Niſibus, where he en- 
camped. Al Manſur, being informed of this rebellion, 
diſpatched Abu Moſlem againſt Abdallah. This gene- 
ral, having haraſſed him for five months together, at 
laſt brought him to a general action; and having en- 
tirely defeated him, forced him to fly to Baſra. 
122 withſtanding all his ſervices, however, Abu Moſlem 
Hemurders was ſoon after nngratefully and barbarouſly murdered 
Abu Mo- by Al Manſur, on ſome ridiculous pretences of being 
lem. dieficient in reſpect towards him, 

After the death of Abu Moſlem, one Sinan a Ma- 
gian, or adorer of fire, having made himſelf maſter of 
that general's treaſures, revolted againſt the Ehalif ; 
but he was ſoon defeated by Jamhur Ebn Morad, who 
had been ſent againſt him with a powerful army. In 
this pee e having acquired immenſe riches, 
the covetous diſpolition of the khalif prompted him to 
ſend a perſon expreſs to the army to ſcize upon all the 
wealth. This ſo provoked Jamhur, that he immediate- 
1y turned his arms againſt his maſter ; but was ſoon de- 
frated, and entirely reduced. The following year (the 
183 139th of the Hegira), one Abdalrahman, of the houſe 
Abdalrah- of Ommiyah, after-the entire ruin of that family in A- 


claimed 
khalif in 
Spain. 
184 


lif; nor did he or his deſcendants ever afterwards on 
ſubjection to the Arabian khalifs. 
The 140th year of the Hegira is remarkable for an 


aſſaſſinate made by the Rawandians; an impious ſet, who held 
the khalif. the doctrine of metempſychoſis or tranſmigration.— 
They firſt offered Al Manſur divine honours, by going 
in proceſſion round his palace, as the Moſlems were 
wont to do round the Caab ; but the khalif, highly in- 
cenſed at this impiety, ordered 100 of the principal of 
them to be impriſoned, Theſe however were ſoon re- 
leaſed by their companions; who then went in a body 
to the palace with an intention to murder their ſove- 
reign : but he being a perſon of uncommon bravery, 
though he was ſurpriſed with very few attendants, 
mounted a mule, and advanced towards the mutineers 
with an intention to ſell his life as dear as poſſible. In 
the mean time, Maan Ebn Zaidat, one of the chiefs of 
the Ommiyan faction, who had concealed himſelf in 
order to avoid the Kkhalif's reſentment, ſallied out of 
his retreat, and putting himſelf at the head of Al Man- 
ſar's attendants, charged the rebels with ſach fury, 
that he entirely defeated them. This generoſity of 
Maan was ſo remarkable, that it afterwards paſſed in- 
to a proverb. On this occaſion 6000 of the Rawan- 
dians were killed on the ſpot, and the khalif delivered 
from inſtant death: he was, however, ſo much diſ- 
guſted with the Arabs on account of this attempt, that 
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and having aſſembled a powerful army in Arabia, Sy- 


Not- 


the ſultans of Egypt, and the Turks; the holy cities of 


man pro- ſia, arrived in Spain, where he was acknowledged kha- 


Attempt to attempt to aſſaſſinate the khalif. This attempt was 
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he reſolved to remove the capital of his empire out of Arabia. 


— 


their peninſala; and accordingly founded a new city on 185 


the banks of the Tigris, which from that time to this Ne 
has been known by the name of Bagdad. The foun- the ſeat of 
dations of it were laid in the 145th ycar of the Hegira, empire to 
and finiſhed four years after. Bagdad. 
On the removal of the ſeat of government to Bag- 

dad, the peninſula of the Arabs ſeems all at once to 

have loſt its conſequence, and in a ſhort time the in- 
habitants ſeem even to have detached themſelves from 

the juriſdiction of the khalifs: for in the 156th year 

of the Hegira, while Al Manſur was yet living, they 

made irruptions into Syria and Meſopotamia, as if they 

had deſigned to conquer theſe countries over again for 
themſelves; and though the Arabs, properly ſo called, 
continued nominally ſubje& to the khalifs of Bagdad 

till the abolition of the Khalifat by Hulaku the Tartar, 

yet they did not become ſubject to him when he be- 

came maſter of that city. There is even the ſtrongeſt 

reaſon to believe that the Arabs . e. the inhabitants 

of the peninſula properly called Arabia) have remain- 

ed independent, not only of Hulaku, but of every other 
conqueror that the world hath yet produced. 
The perpetual independence of the Arabs, indeed, Gilhon's 
& has been the theme of praiſe among ſtrangers and Hip. vol. v. 
natives. The kingdom of Yemen it is true, has been p. 178. 
ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Abyſſinians, the Perſians, 

Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a MN: 0! 
Scythian tyrant; and the Roman province of Arabia independ- 
embraced the peculiar wilderneſs in which Iſmael and ence of the 

his ſons muſt have pitched their tents in the face of Arabs. 
their brethren. Yet theſe exceptions are temporary or 

local; the body of the nation has eſcaped the yoke of 

the moſt powerful monarchies: the arms of Seſoſtris 

and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never at- 

chieve the conqueſt of Arabia; the preſent ſovereign 

of the Turks may exerciſe a ſhadow of juriſdiction, 

but his pride is reduced to ſolicit the friendſhip of a 


people whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitleſs 


to attack. The obvious cauſes of their freedom are 
inſcribed on the character and country of the Arabs. 
Many ages before Mahomet, their intrepid valour had 
been ſeverely felt by their neighbours in offenſive and 
defenſive war. The patient and active virtues of a ſol- 
dier are inſenſibly nurſed in the habits and diſcipline 
of a paſtoral life. The care of the ſheep and camels 
is abandoned to the women of the tribe; but the mar- 
tial youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on 
horſeback, and in the field, to practice the exerciſe of 
the bow, the javelin, and the ſcymetar. The long 


memory of their independence is the firmeſt pledge of 


its perpetuity ; and ſucceeding generations are animated 
to prove their deſcent and to maintain their inherit- 
ance. Their domeſtic fends are ſuſpended on the ap- 
proach of a common enemy; and in their laſt hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was at- 
tacked and pillaged by fourſcore thouſand of the con- 
federates. When they advance to battle, the hope of 
victory is in the front; and in the rear, the aſſurance of 
a retreat. Their horſes and camels, who in eight or 
ten days can perform a march of four or five hundred 
miles, diſappear before the conqueror ; the ſecret wa- 
ters of the deſart clude his ſearch ; and his victorious 
troops are conſumed with thirſt, hunger and fatigue, 

| — , 
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in the purſuit of an invſible foe, who ſcorns his efforts, 


ud ſafely repoſes in the heart of the burning ſolitude. 


1%7 


The arms and deſarts of the Bedowcens are not only 
the ſafeguards of their own freedom, but the barricrs 
alſo of the Happy Arabia, whoſe inhabitants, remote 
from war, are enervated by the luxury of the ſoil and cli- 
mate, The legions of Auguſtus melted away in diſ- 
eaſe and laſſitude ; and it is only by a naval power that 
the reduction of Yemen has been ſucceſsfully attempt- 
ed, When Mahomet erected his holy ſtandard, that 
kingdom was a province of the Perſian empire; yet 
ſeven princes of the Homerites ſtill reigned in the 
mountains ; and the vicegerent of Choſroes was tempt- 


ed to forget his diſtant country and his unfortunate 


maſter. The hiſtorians of the age of Juſtinian repre- 


ſent the ſtate of the independent Arabs, who were di- 


vided by intereſt or affection in the long quarrel of the 


FHaſt: the tribe of Gaſſan was allowed to encamp on 


the Syrian territory : the princes of Hira were per- 
mitted to form a city about forty miles to the ſouth- 
ward of the ruins of. Babylon. Their ſervice in the 
ſield was ſpeedy and vigorous ; but their friendſhip was 
venal, their faith inconſtant, their enmity capricious : 
it was an caſier taſk to excite than to diſarm theſe 
roving barbarians; and, in the familiar intercourſe of 


war, they learned to ſee, and to deſpiſe, the ſplendid 


weakneſs both of Rome and Perſia, From Mecca 
to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes were confound- 
ed by the Greeks and Latins, under the general ap- 
pellation of Saracens ; a name which every Chriſtian 
mouth has been taught to pronounce with terror and 
abhorrence. = 

« The ſlaves of domeſtic tyranny may vainly exult in 


Their do- their national independence; but the Arab is perſon- 
melſticfree- ally free; and he enjoys, in ſome degree, the benefits 


dom and 
(character. 


of ſociety, without forſeiting the prerogatives of na- 
ture, In every tribe ſuperſtition, or gratitude, or 


fortune, has exalted a particular family above the heads 


of their equals, The dignities of ſheich and emir in- 
variably deſcend in this choſen race ; but the order of 
ſucceſſion is looſe and precarious ; and the moſt worthy 
or aged of the noble kinſmen are preferred to the 
ſimple, though important, office of compoling diſputes 
by their advice, and guiding valour by their example. 
The momentary junction of ſeveral tribes produces an 
army: their more laſting union conſtitntes a nation; 
and the ſupreme chief, the emir of emirs, whoſe ban- 
ner is diſplayed at their head, may deſerve, in the eyes 
of ſtrangers, the honours of the Kingly name. If the 
Arabian princes abuſe their power, they arc quickly 
puniſhed by the deſertion of their ſubjects, WO had 
been accuſtomed to a mild and parental juriſdiction, 


Their ſpirit is free, their ſteps are unconfined, the deſart 


is open, and the tribes and families are held together 
by a mutual and voluntary compact. The ſofter na- 
tives of Yemen ſupported the pomp and majeſty of a 
monarch ; but if he could not leave his palace without 
endangering his life, the active powers of government 
muſt have been devolved on his nobles and magiſtrates. 
The cities of Mecca and Medina preſent, in the heart of 
Aſia, the form or rather the ſubſtance of a com mon- 
wealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal an- 
ceſtors, appear in foreign and domeſtic tranſactions as the 
princes of their country; but they reigned like Pericles at 


Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opinion of 
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their wiſdom and integrity ; their influence wasdivided Arabia, 
with their patrimony ; and the ſceptre was transferred 
from the uncles of the prophet to a younger branch of the 


tribe of Koreiſh. On ſolemn occaſions they convened the 
aſſembly of the people ; and, ſince mankind muſt be ei- 
ther compelled or perſuaded to obey, the uſe and repu- 
tation of oratory among the ancient Arabs is the cleareſt 
evidence of public freedom. But their imple freedom 
was of a very different caſt from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, in 
which cach member poſſeſſed an undivided ſhare of the 
civil and political rights of the community. In the more 
ſimple ſtate ef the Arabs, the nation is free, becauſe 


cach of her ſons diſdains a baſe ſubmiſſion to the will 


of a maſter. His breaſt is fortified with the auſtere 
virtues of courage, patience, and ſobriety: the love of 
independence prompts him to exerciſe the habits of 
ſelf- command; and the fear of diſhonour guards him 
ſrom the meaner apprehenſion of pain, of danger, and 
of death. The gravity and firmneſs of the mind is 


conſpicuous in its outward demeanor : his ſpeech is 


flow, weighty, and conciſe ; he is ſeldom provoked to 
laughter; his only geſture is that of ſtroaking his beard, 


the venerable ſymbol of manhood ; and the ſenſe of his 


own importance teaches him to accoſt his equals with- 
out Jevity, and his ſuperiors without awe, The liberty 
of the Saracens ſurvived their conqueſts : the firſt kha- 
lifs indulged the bold and familiar language of their 
ſubjects : they aſcended the pulpit to perſuade and e- 


dify the congregation ; nor was it before the ſeat of 


empire was removed to the Tigris, that the Abbaſſides 


adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Per- 
fan and Byzantine courts, 8 
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In the ſtudy of nations and men, we may obſerve Civil wars 
the cauſes that render them hoſtile or friendly to cach and private 
other, that tend to narrow or enlarge, to mollify or reven 


exaſperate, the ſocial character. The ſeparation of 
the Arabs from the reſt of mankind has accuſtomed 


them to confound the ideas of ſtranger and enemy; 


and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim 
of juriſprudence, which they belicve and practiſe to 
the preſent hour. They pretend, that in the diviſion 
of the earth the rich and fertile climates were aſſigned 
to the other branches of the human family; and that 
the poſterity of the ontlaw Iſmael might recover, by 


ſraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which he 


had been unjuſtly deprived. According to the remark 
of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to 
theft and merchandiſe : the caravans that traverſe the 
deſart are ranſomed or pillaged ; and their neighbours, 
ſince the remote times of Job and Scſoſtris, have been 


the victims of their rapacious ſpirit. If a Bedoween 


diſcovers from afar a ſolitary traveller, he rides furi- 
ouſly againſt him, crying, with a loud voice,“ Undreſs 
thyſelf, thy aunt ( wife) is without a garment,” A 
ready ſubmiſſion intitles him to mercy; reſiſtance will 
provoke the aggreſſor, and his own blood muſt expiate 


the blood which he preſumes to ſhed in legitimate de- 


fence. A ſingle robber, or a few aſſociates, are brand- 
cd with their genuine name; but the exploits of a 
numerous band aſſume the character of lawful and ho- 
nourable war. The temper of a people, thus armed 
againſt mankind, was doubly inflamed by the domeſtic 
licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. In the con- 
ſtitution of Europe, the right of peace and war is 

now 


ge. 
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Arabia. now confined to a ſmall, and the actual exerciſe to a 
noch ſmaller, liſt of reſpectable potentates ; but each 
Arab, with impunity and renown, might point his 
javelin againſt the life of his country man. The union of 
the nation conſiſted only in a vague reſemblance of lan- 
age and manners; and in each community che juriſ- 
iction of the magiſtrate was mute and impotent. Of 
the time of ignorance which preceded Maliomet, 1700 
battles are recorded by tradition: hoſtility was embit- 
tered with the rancour of civil faction; and the re- 
cital, in proſe or verſe, of an obſolete feud was ſuffi- 
cient to rekindle the ſame paſſions among the deſcend- 
ants of the hoſtile tribes. In private life, every man, 
at leaſt every family, was the judge and avenger of its 
own cauſe. The nice ſenſibility of honour, which 
weighs the inſult rather than the injury, ſheds its dead- 
iy venom on the quarrels of the Arabs: the honour 
of their women, and of their beards, is moſt eaſily 
wounded ; an indecent action, a contemptuous word, 
can be expiated only by the blood of the offender; 
and ſuch is their patient invetcracy, that they expect 
whole months and years the opportunity of Wege 
A fine or compenſation for murder is familiar to the 
barbarians of every age: but in Arabia the kinſmen 
of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or, 
to exerciſe with their own hands the law of retaliation. 
The refined malice of the Arabs refuſes even the head 
of the murderer, ſubſtitutes an innocent to the guilty 
perſon, and transfers the penalty to the beſt and moſt 
conſiderable of the race by whom they have been in- 
jured. If he falls by their hands, they are expoſed in 
their turn to the danger of repriſals ; the intereſt and 
principal of the bloody debt are accumulated; the in- 
dividuals of either family lead alife of malice and ſuſ- 
picion, and 50 years may ſometimes elapſe before the 
account of vengeance be finally ſettled. This ſangui- 
nary ſpirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveneſs, has been 
moderated, however, by the maxims of honour, which 
require in every private encounter ſome decent equa- 
18) lity of age and ſtrength, of numbers and weapons, 
Annual An annual feſtival of two, perhaps of four months, 


truce, was obſerved by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet ; 
during which their ſwords were religiouſly ſheathed both 
in foreign and domeſtic hoſtility : and this partial truce 
is more ſtrongly expreſſive of the habits of anarchy and 
190 warfare, | 


Theirfocial © But the ſpirit of rapine and revenge was attempered 
qualiſica- by the milder influence of trade and literature. The 
tion and ſolitary peninſula is encompaſſed by the molt civilized 

virtues. nations of the ancient world: the merchant is the 

| friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans imported 
the firſt ſeeds of knowledge and politeneſs into the cities, 
and even the camps of the deſart. The artsof grammar, 


of metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown to the free- 


born eloquence of the Arabian; but their penetration 
was ſharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit ſtrong and 
ſententious, and their more elaborate compoſitions were 
addreſſed with energy and effect to the minds of their 
hearers. The genius and merit of a riſing poet was 
celebrated by the applauſe of his own and the kindred 
_ tribes. A folemn banquet was prepared, and a chorus 
of women, ſtriking their tymbals, and diſplaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, ſang in the preſence of their 
ſons and huſbands the felicity of their native tribe; 
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that a champion had now appeared to vindicate their Arabia. 
1 5h that a herald had raiſed his voice to immorta- 
iſe their renown. The diſtant or hoſtile tribes reſort- 
ed to an annual fair, which was aboliſhed by the fa- 
naticiſm of the firſt Moſlems; a national aſſembly 
that muſt have contributed to refine and harmoniſe 
the barbarians, Thirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of elo- 
quence and poetry. The prize was diſputed by the 
generous emulation of the bards; the victorious per- 
formance was depoſited in the archives of princes and 
emirs; and we may read in onr own language the ſe- 
ven original poems which were inſcribed in letters of 
gold and ſuſpended in the temple of Mecca. The 
Arabian poets were the hiſtorians and moraliſts of the 
age; and if they ſympathiſed with the prejudices, they 
inſpired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. 
The indiſſoluble union of generoſity and valour was 
the darling theme of their ſong ; and when they point- 
ed their kceneſt ſatyr againſt a deſpicable race, they 
affirmed, in the bitterneſs of reproach, that the men 
knew not how to give, nor the women to deny. The 
ſame hoſpitality which was practiſed by Abraham, 
and celebrated by Homer, is ſtill renewed in the camps 
of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror 
of the deſart, embrace, without enquiry or heſitation, 
the ſtranger who dares to conſide in their honour and 
to enter their tent. His treatment is kind and re- 
ſpectful: he ſhares the wealth or the poverty of his 
hoſt ; and after a ncedful repoſe, he is diſmiſſed on 
his way, with thanks, with bleſſings, and perhaps with 
gifts. 11 8 192 
The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the Indians, Ancient 
conſiſted in the worſhip of the ſan, the moon, and the idolatry. 
fixed ſtars; a primitive and ſpecious mode of ſuperſti- 
tion, The bright luminaries of the ſky diſplay the 
viſible image of a deity; their number and diſtance 
convey to a philoſophic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea 
of boundleſs ſpace : the character of eternity is mark- 
ed on theſe ſolid globes, that ſeem incapable of cor- 
ruption or decay: the regularity of their motions may 
be aſcribed to a principle of reaſon or inſtin& ; and 
their real or imaginary influence encourages the vain 
belief that the earth and its inhabitants are the object 
of their peculiar care. The ſcience of aſtronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon ; but the ſchool of the Arabs 
was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In their 
nocturnal marches, they ſteered by the Res of the 
ſtars: their names, and order, and daily ſtation, were 
familiar to the curioſity and devotion of the Bedo- 
ween ; and he was taught by experience to divide in 
23 parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bleſs the con- 
ſtellations, who refreſhed, with ſalutary rains, the thirſt 
of the deſart. The reign of the heavenly orbs could 
not be extended beyond the viſible ſphere; and fame 
metaphyſical powers were neceſſary toſuſtain the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls and the reſurrection of bodies: a 
camel was left to periſh on the grave, that he might 
ſerve his maſter in another life; and the invocation of 
departed ſouls implies that they were ſtill endowed 
with conſciouſneſs and power, Each tribe, each fami- 
ly, each independent warrior, created and changed the 
rites and the object of his fantaſtic worſhip; but the 
nation, in every age, has bowed to the religion, 5 
wel 


Arabia. 
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tiquity of the Caaba extends beyond the Chriſtian æra: 


The Caaba in deſcribing the coaſt of the Red Sea, the Greek hi- 


or 


of Mecca. 


temple ſtorian Diodoras has remarked, between the Thamau- 


dites and the Sabæans, a famous temple, whoſe ſupe- 
rior ſanctity was revered by all the Arabians: the li- 
nen or ſilken veil, which is annually renewed by the 
Turkiſh emperor, was firſt offered by a pious king of 
the Homerites, who reigned 700 years before the time 
of Mahomet. A tent or a cavern might ſuffice for 
the worſhip of the ſavages, but an edifice of ſtone and 
clay has been crected in its place; and the art and 
power of the monarchs of the Eaſt have been confined 
to the 2 of the original model. A ſpacious por - 
tico incloſes the quadrangle of the Caaba ; a ſquare cha- 
pel, 24 cubits long, 23 broad, and 27 high: a door and 
a window admit the light; the double roof is ſupported 


by three pillars of wood; a ſpout (now of gold) diſ- 
0 


arges the rain Water, and the well Z emzem 1s protected 


by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe of Ko- 
reiſh, by fraud or force, had acquired tlie cuſtody of the 
Caaba: the ſacerdotal office devolved through four 


lineal deſcents to the grandfather of Mahomet; and 
the family of the Haſhemites, from whence he ſprung, 
was the moſt reſpectable and ſacred in the eyes of their 
country. The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights 
of ſanctuary; and, in the laſt month of each year, 
the city and the temple were crowded with a long 


train of pilgrims, who preſented their vows and offer- 


ings in the houſe of God, The ſame rites which are 
now accompliſhed by the faithful Muſſulman were in- 


vented and practiſed by the ſuperſtition of the idola- 
ters. At an awful diſtance they caſt away their gar- 
ments: ſeven times, with haſty ſteps, hey 


encircled 
the Caaba, and kifled the black ſtone: ſeven times 
they viſited and adored the adjacent mountains ; ſeven 


times they threw ſtones into the valley of Mina; aud 


the pilgrimage was atchicved, as at the preſent hour, 
by a ſacrifice of ſheep and camels, and the burial of 
their hair and nails in the conſecrated ground. Each 


tribe cither found or introduced in the Caaba their do- 


meſtic worſhip: the temple was adorned, or defiled, 
with 360 idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; 
and moſt conſpicuous was the ſtatue of Hebal, of red 
agate, holding in his hand ſeven arrows, without heads 
or feathers, the inſtruments and ſymbols of profane di- 


vination. But this ſtatue was a monument of Syrian 
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arts: the devotion of the ruder ages was content with 
a pillar or a tablet; and the rocks of the deſart were 
hewu into gods or altars, in imitation of the black 
ſtone of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with the re- 
proach of an idolatrous origin, From Japan to Peru, 
the uſe of ſacrifice has univerſally prevailed ; and the 
votary has expreſſed his gratitude or fear by deſtroying 
or conſuming, in honour of the gods, the deareſt and 
moſt precious of their gifts. The life of a man is the 
molt precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity : 
the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Car- 
thage, have been polluted with human gore: the cruel 
practice was long preſerved among the Arabs; in the 
third century, a boy was annually ſacrificed by the 
tribe of the Dumatians; and a royal captive was pi- 


ouſly ſlaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the 


ally and foldier of the emperor Juſtinian. The father 
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of Mahomet himſelf was devoted by a raſh vow, and Arabi 
hardly ranſomed for the equivalent of 100 camels, The —— 


Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, abſtained from the 
taſte of ſwine's fleſh ; and they circumciſed their chil- 
dren at the age of puberty: the ſame cuſtoms, with- 
out the cenſure or the precept of the Koran, have 
been filently tranſmitted to their poſterity and proſe. 
lytes; and it has been ſagaciouſly conjectured, that the 
artful legiſlator indulged the ſtubborn prejudices of his 
countrymen, 

4% Arabia was 


| 1 : | 1 
free: From the adjacent kingdoms, 11 


which were ſhaken by the ſtorms of conqueſt and ty- tion of the 
ranny, the perſecuted ſects fled tothe happy land where Sabians, 


they might profcis what they thought, and practiſe 


what they profeſſed ; and the religions of the Sabians 


and Magians, of the Jews and Chriſtians, were diſſe- 
minated from the Perſian Gulf to the Red Sea. In 
a remote period of antiquity, Sabianiſm was diffuſed 
over Aſia by the ſcience of the Chaldzans and the 
arms of the Aſſyrians. From the obſervations of 2000 
years, the prieſts and aſtronomers of Babylon deduced 
the cternal laws of nature and providence. They ador- 
ed the ſeven gods or angels who directed the courſe 


of the ſeven planets, and ſhed their irreſiſtible influence 


on the earth. The attributes of the ſeven planets, 
with the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and the twenty- 
four conſtellations of the northern and ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, were repreſented by images and taliſmans ; 
the ſeven days of the week were dedicated to their re- 
ſpective deities; the Sabians prayed thrice each day; 
and the temple of the moon at Haran was the term of 
their pilgrimage. But the flexible genius of their faith 
was always ready either to teach or to learn. The al- 


tars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but q, 57. 
the injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the ſword ,,, * 


ot Alexander; Perſia groaned above 50 years under 
a foreign yoke; and the pureſt diſciples of Zoroaſter 
ebe, from the contagion of idolatry, and breathed 


with their adverſaries the freedom of the deſart. Se- 
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ven hundred years before the death of Mahomet the The brow 


Jews were ſettled in Arabia: and a far greater multi- 
tude was expelled from the holy land in the wars of 
Titus and Hadrian, The induſtrious exiles aſpired to 
liberty and power: they erected ſynagogues in the 
cities and caſtles in the wilderneſs; and their Gentile 
converts were con founded with the children of Iſrael, 
whom they reſembled in the ontward mark of circum- 


ciſion. The Chriſtian miſſionaries were ſtill more ac- x, 
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tive and ſucceſsful : the Catholics aſſerted their univer- tians. 


ſal reign; the ſects whom they oppreſſed ſucceſſively 
retired heyond the limits of the Roman empire; the 
Marcionites and Manichzaus diſperſcd their fantaſtic 
opinions and apocryphal goſpels; the churches of Le- 
men, and the princes of Hira and Gaſſen, were in- 
ſtructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Neſtorian 
biſhops.” Such was the ſtate of religion in Arabia 
previous to the appearance of Mahomet. See no 22. 


ſupra. 


As the Arabs are one of the moſt ancient nations in 
the world, having inhabited the country they at preſent 
poſſeſs almoſt from the deluge, without intermixing 
with other nations, or being ſubjugated by any foreign 
power, their language muſt have been formed ſoon at- 
ter, if not at, the confuſion of Babel, The two pinch: 

pa 


| Arabia. 


ARA [ 
pal dialeQs of it were, that ſpoken by the Hamyarites 


aud other genuine Arabs, and that of the Koreiſh, in 


which Mahomet wrote the Koran. The firſtis ſtyled by 
the Oriental writers the Arabic of Hamyar, and the o- 
ther the pure or defecated. As Yarab, grandfather of 
Hamyar, is ſuppoſed by the Oriental writers to have 
been the firſt whoſe tongue deviated from the Syriac to 
the Arabic, the Hamyaritic dialect, according them, 
muſt have approached nearer to the purity of the Sy- 
riac ; and conſequently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic than that of any other tribe. 


The dialect of the Koreiſh, termed by the Koran the 


perſpicuous and clear Arabic, is referred to Iſhmael as 


its author; who, ſay the above-mentioned writers, firſt 


ſpoke it; and, as Dr Pocock believes, after he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the family of Jorham by mar- 
riage, formed it of their language and the original He- 
brew. As, therefore, the Hamyaritic dialect partook 
principally of the Syriac, fo that of the Koreiſh was 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt chiefly of the Hebrew. But, ac- 
cording to Jallalo'ddin, the politeneſs and elegance 
of the dialect of the Koreiſh ought rather to be attri- 
buted to their having, from the remoteſt antiquity, 
the cuſtody of the Caaba, and dwelling in Mecca the 
centre of Arabia, The Arabs are full of the commen- 
dations of their language, which is very harmonions, 


expreſſive, and, as they ſay, ſo immenſely copious, that 
no man uninſpired can be a perfect maſter of it in its 
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utmoſt extent. How much, in this laſt article, it is 
ſuperior to the Greek and Latin tongues, in ſome 
meaſure appears from hence, that ſometimes a bare 
cnumeration of the Arabic names of one particular 
thing, and an explication of them, will make a conſi- 
derable yolume. Notwithſtanding this, the Arabs 
believe the greateſt part of their language to be loſt ; 
which will not ſeem improbable, when we conſider how 
late the art of writing became generally practiſed a- 
mong them. For though it was known to Job their 


countryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Ara- 


bian nations bordering upon Egypt and Phœnicia, and 
to the Hamyarites many centuries before Mahomet, as 
appears from ſome ancient monuments ſaid to be re- 
maining in their character ; yet the other Arabs, and 


| thoſe ef Mecca in particular, unleſs ſuch of them as 


were either Jews or Chriſtians, were tothe time of Mo- 
ramer perfectly ignorant of it. It was the ancient A- 
rabic language preceding the reign of Juſtinian, which 
ſo nearly reſembled the Ethiopic; for ſince that time, 
and eſpecially ſince the age of Mahomet, all the Arabic 
dialects have been not a little corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mahometans, who ſtudy it 
as the European Chriſtians do the Hebrew, Greck, and 
Latin. | | 
The character uſed by them, the moſt ancient of any 


peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the letters were not di- 


ſtinctly ſeparate, went by the appellation of A He. 
nad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or parts 
upon one another. This was neither publickly taught, 
nor ſuffered to be nſed, without permiſſion firſt obtain- 
ed, Could we depend upon what Al Firauzabadius re- 
lates from Ebn Haſhem, this character muſt have been 
of a very high antiquity ; fince an inſcription in it, ac- 
cording to the laſt author, was found in Yaman, as old 
as the dime of Joſeph. Be that as it will, Moramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not 
Vor. II. 
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many years before Mahomet, was the inventor of the Arabia. 


preſent Arabic charaQer, which Baſhar the Kendian, 
who married the ſiſter of Abu Sofian, is ſaid to have 
learned from the houſe of Anbar, and tohave introduced 
at Mecca but a little time before the inſtitution of Ma- 
hometiſm. Moramer's alphabet the Oriental authors 
agree to have been very different from the ancient one 
of the Hamyarites, ſince they diſtinguiſh the Hamya- 
ritic and Arabic pens. In Mahomet's time, the Mo- 
rameric alphabet had made ſo ſmall a progreſs, that no 

one in Yaman could either write or read it; nay, Ma- 
homet himſclf was incapable of doing either; for which 
reaſon he was called the //iterate prophet. The letters 
of this alphabet were very rude; being either the ſame 
with, or very much like, the Cufic ; which character is 
ſtill found in inſcriptions and the titles of ancient books ; 
nay, for many years it was the only one uſed by the 
Arabs, the Koran itſelf being at firſt written therein. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of Moramer's in- 
vention, ſome authors call the Arabic letters a/ Mora. 
mer, i. e. the progeny of Moramer. The moſt remark- 
able ſpecimens of the Cyfic character (fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where ſome of the firſt co- 
pies of the Koran were written) are the following : Part 
of that book in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by 


Mr Greaves ; ſome other fragments of the ſame book 


in it publiſhed by Sir John Chardin ; certain paſſages 
of a MS. in the Bodleian library the legends on ſeye- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up not many years ago on the 
coaſt of the Baltic, not far from Dantzick ; and, ac- 
cording to Mr Profeſſor Hunt, thoſe noble remains of 
it that are, or were lately, to be ſcen in Mr Joſeph 
Ames's valuable collection of antique curioſities, As to 
the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic al- 
phabets, we muſt own ourſelves pretty much in the 
dark. Sce ALPHABET. 


The Arabian learning may be divided into two pe- 1 


riods, viz. Ante-Mahometan and Mahometan. 
The Arab learning, in this firſt period, conſiſted, ac- 
cording to Abulpharagius, in the knowledge of their 
language, the propriety of diſcourſe, the compoſition 
of verſe, and the ſcience of the ſtars : but their chief 
attention ſcems to have been directed to oratory and 
poetry. „ . 
The ſecond period is more diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt 
from the time of Al-Mamon, the ſeventh caliph of 
the family of the Abaſſides, who flouriſhed about the 


year 820, and has the honour of being the founder of 


the modern Arabian learning. He ſent for all the beſt 
books out of Chaldea, Greece, Egypt, and Perſia, re- 
lating to phyſic, aſtronomy, coſmography, muſic, chro- 
nology, &c. and penſioned a number of learned men, 
ſkilled in the ſeveral languages and ſciences, to tranſ- 
late them into Arabic. By this means, divers of the 
Greek authors, loſt in their own country and language, 
have been preſerved in Arabic. From that time Ara- 


bia became the chief ſeat of learning ; and we find 


mention by Abulpharagius, Pococke, D*Herbelot, and 
Hottinger, of learned men, and books without num- 
ber. : 

The revival of learning in the 10th century, by Ger- 
bert, known after his elevation to the pontificate by 
the title of Silveſter II. and afterwards among the Eu- 
ropeans in general, may be aſcribed to the inſtructions 
and writings of the Arabian doctors and philoſophers, 

—— MS - | and 
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of Spain and Italy. And in the 12th century, the 


inquiſitive of different countries frequented the ſchools 
of the Saracens in Spain, and diſſe minated the know- 
ledge which they obtained there after their return. At 
this time, many of the learned productions of the A- 
rabians were tranſlated into Latin, which facilitated 
the general progreſs of ſcience. 

The philoſophy of the Arabians, before Mahomet, 
was Sabian, and included the ſyſtem and ceremonies 
of that ſcct of idolaters. This it was that Mahomet 
ſet himſelf to decry ; and he is even ſaid by ſome to 
have carried his oppoſition ſo far, as to prohibit, if not 
puniſh, all ſtudy of philoſophy. But his followers, by 
degrees, got over this reſtraint ; the love of erage 
increaſed ; till, nnder the memorable caliphate of Al- 
Mamon, Ariſtotle's philoſophy was introduced and 


_ eſtabliſhed among them; and from them propagated, 


with their conqueſts, through Egypt, Africa, Spain, 
and other parts. As they choſe Ariſtotle for their 
maſter, they chiefly applied themſelves to that part of 


Phhiloſophy called /-gic, and thus became proficients in 


limation. 
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the knowledge of words rather than things. Whence 
they have been ſometimes denominated, Maſters of 


the wiſdim of words ; ſometimes the Talking ſect. 
Their philoſophy was involved in quaint arbitrary terms 
and notions, and their demonſtrations drawn from 
thence as from certain principles, &. MWalch Hiſt. 
Log. lib. ii. ſec. 2. 4 1. 1 

Their phyſic ſucceeded the Grecian ; and their phy- 
ſicians handed down the art to us, having made conſi- 
derable improvements, chiefly in the pharmaceutical 
and chemical parts. | 

It is certain we owe to them moſt of our ſpices and 
aromatics, as nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other matters 
of the produce of India, We may add, that moſt of 
the gentle purgatives were unknown to the Greeks, 
and firſt introduced by the Arabs, as manna, ſenna, 
rhubarb, tamarinds, caſſia, & c. They likewiſe brought 
ſugar into uſe in phyſic, where, before, only honey 
was uſed. They alſo found the art of preparing wa- 
ters and oils, of divers ſimples, by diſtillation and ſub- 


meaſles is likewiſe owing to them. Laſtly, the reſto- 
ration of phyſic in Europe took its riſe from their 
writings, M. Le Clerc has given a ſketch, and Dr 
Freind an ample hiſtory of the Arabian phylic. We 


have alſo a 7otitia of all the Arabian phyſicians by Fa- 


bricius. 

Their poetry may be divided into two ages. The 
ancient, according to Voſſius, was no other than rhim- 
ing; was a ſtranger to all meaſure and rule; the ver- 


ſes looſe and irregular, confined to no feet, number of 


ſyllables, or any thing elſe, ſo that they rhimed at the 
end; oftentimes all the verſes in the poem ended with 
the ſame rhime. It is in ſuch verſe that the alcoran 
is ſaid to be written. 

The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the 
caliphate of Al Raſchid, who lived toward the cloſe 
of the eight century. Under him poetry became an 
art, and laws of proſody were laid down. Their com- 
pariſons, in which they abound, are taken, with little 
choice, from tents, camels, hunting, and the ancient 


manners of the Arabs. 


That ſome of the Arabs had a good degree of know- 
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Arabia. and to the ſchools which they founded in ſeveral parts 


The firſt notice of the ſmall-pox and the 


ARA 


ledge in ſeveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, Arabi. 
who informs ns, that the people of Tamna and the ad- 


Jacent provinces had magnificent temples, and elegant 
houſes, built in the Egyptian taſte. The ſame author 
likewiſe relates, that in Arabia Felix, beſides the huſ- 
bandmen, there were many artificers ; and, among 0- 
thers, thoſe which made palm-wine, which he inti- 
mates, was much nſed by the Arabs. As for the ex- 
erciſe of arms and horſemanſhip, they looked upon this 
as one of their principal accompliſhments, being obli- 
ged to practiſe and encourage it by reaſon of the inde- 
pendency of their tribes, whoſe frequent jarring made 
wars almoſt continual amongſt them, which for the moſt 
part ended jn field-battles. Hence it became an uſual 
ſaying amongſt them, that God had beſtowed four pe- 
culiar things on the Arabs, viz. turbans inſtead of dia- 
dems, tents inſtead of walls and houſes, ſwords inſtead of 
intrenchments, and poems inſtead of written laws, The 
principal arms uſed by the ancient Arabs were bows 
and arrows, darts or javelins, and broad ſwords or ſcy- 
mitars. The bows and arrows were the moſt ancient 
of theſe ; being uſed by Iſhmael himſelf, according to 
Scripture. It is probable alſo, that ſome of them were 
acquainted with every branch of the military art culti- 


vated by their neighbours the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Phœnicians. | 


Before the Portugueſe interrupted the navigation of Commerce, 


the Red ſea, the Arabs were the factors of all the trade 
that paſſed thro' that channel. Aden, which is ſituated 
at the moſt ſonthern extremity of Arabia upon the In- 
dian ocean, was the mart in theſe parts. The ſituation 
of its harbour, which opened an caſy communication 
with Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Perſia, had render- 
ed it, for many aer one of the moſt flouriſhing facto- 
ries in Aſia, Fifteen years after it had repulſed the 
great Albuquerque, who attempted to demoliſh it in 
I513, it ſubmitted to the Turks, who did not long re- 
main maſters of it. The king of Yemen, who poſſeſs- 
ed the only diſtrict in Arabia that merits the title of 
Happy, drove them from thence, and removed the trade 
to Mocha, a place in his dominions which till then was 
only a village. oh 8 5 
This trade was at firſt inconſiderable; conſiſting 
principally in myrrh, incenſe, aloes, balm of Mecca, 
ſome aromatics, and medicinal drags. Theſe articles, 
the exportation of which is continually retarded by 
exorbitant impoſts, and does not exceed at preſent 
30,6251. were at that time more in repute than the 
have been ſince : but muſt have been always of little 
conſequence. Soon after a great change enſued from 


the introduction of coffee. 


Though this article is generally uſed in the Arabian 
entertainments, none but the rich citizens have the 
pleaſure of taſting the berry itſelf. The generality are 
obliged to content themſelves with the ſhell and the 
huſk of this valuable production. Theſe remains, ſo 
much deſpiſed, make a liquor of a pretty clear colour, 
which has a taſte of coffee without its bitterneſs and 
ſtrength. Theſe articles may be had at a low price at 
Betelfagui, which is the general market for them. 
Here likewiſe is ſold all the coffee which comes out of 
the country by land. The reſt is carried to Mocha, 
which is 35 leagnes diſtant, or to the nearer ports of 
Lohia or Hodeida, from whence it is tranſported in 
ſmall veſſels to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from 


the 


* 
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Ft” the laſt mentioned place, and all other nations from the 


former. | 

The quantity of coffee exported may be eſtimated at 
twelve millions five hundred and fifty thouſand weight. 
The European companies take off a million and a half; 
the Perſians three millions and a half; the fleet from 
Suez {ix millions and a half ; Indoſtan, the Maldives, 
and the Arabian colonies on the coaſt of Africa, fifty 
thouſand; and the caravans a million, 

As the coffec which is bought up by the caravans 
and the Europeans is the beſt that can be procured, 
it coſts about 82d. a pound. The Perſians, who con- 
tent themſelves with that of an inferior quality, pay no 
more than about 65d. a pound. The Egyptians pur- 
chaſe it at the rate of abont 8d. their cargoes being 
compoſed partly of good and partly of bad coffee. It 
we eſtimate coffee at about 72d. a pound, which is the 
mean price, the profits accruing to Arabia from its 
annual exportation will amount to 384, 343 J. 15 8. 
This money does not go into their coffers; but it en- 

ables them to purchaſe the commodities brought from 


the foreign markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 


Mocha receives from Abyſſinia, ſheep, elephants 
teeth, muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied from the ea- 
ſtern coaſt of Africa with gold, ſlaves, amber, and i- 
vory ; from the Perſian Gulph, with dates, tobacco, and 
corn; from Surat, with a vaſt quantity of coarſe, and a 
few fine linens; from Bombay and Pondicherry, with 
iron, lead, and copper, which are carried thither from 


Europe ; from Malabar, with rice, ginger, pepper, In- 


dian ſaffron, with coirc, cardamom, and alſo with 
planks ; from the Maldives, with gum, benzoin, aloes- 
wood, and pepper, which theſe iſlands take in ex- 
change; from Coromandel, with 400 or 500 bales of 
cottons, chiefly blue. The greateſt part of theſe com- 
modities, which may fetch 262,500l. are conſumed in 
the interior part of the country. The reſt, particular- 
ly the cottons, are diſpoſed of in Abyſlinia, Socotora, 
and the caſtern coaſt of Africa, 5 


None of the branches of buſineſs which are managed 


at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country of La- 
man, or even at Sanaa the capital, are in the hands of 
the natives. The extortions with which they are per- 
petually threatened by the government deter them from 
interfering in them. All the warehouſes are occupied 
by the Banians of Surat or Guzaret, who make a point 
of returning to their own country as ſoon as they have 
made their fortunes. They then reſign their ſettlements 
to merchants of their own nation, who retire in their 
turn, and are ſucceeded by others. 


The European companies, who enjoy the excluſive 


privilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Notwithſtand- 
ing it was ſtipulated by a ſolemn capitulation, that the 
impoſts demanded ſhould be rated at two and a quarter 
per cent. they were ſubject to frequent extortions: 
the governor of the place inſiſting on their making him 
preſents, which enabled him to purchaſe the favour of 
the courtiers, or cven of the prince himſelf, However, 
the profits they obtained by the ſale of European goods, 
particularly clothes, made them ſubmit to theſe repcat- 
ed humiliations. When theſe ſeveral articles were fur- 
niſhed by Grand Cairo, it was then impoſſible to with- 


ſtand the competition, and the fixed ſettlements were 
therefore given up. | 


The trade was carried on by ſhips that ſailed from 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and ſilver, ſufficient to 
pay for the coffee they intended to buy. The ſuper- 
cargoes, who had the care of theſe tranſactions, ſettled 
the accounts every time they returned. Theſe voyages, 
which at firſt were pretty numerous and advantageous, 
have been ſucceſſively laid aſide. The plantations of 
coftee, made by the European nations in their colonies, 
have equally lefſened the conſumption and the price of 
that which comes from Arabia. In proceſs of time, 
theſe voyages did not yield a ſufficient profit to anſwer 


Arabia. 
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the high charges of undertaking them on purpoſe. - 


The companies of England and France then reſolved, 


one of them to ſend ſhips from Bombay, and the o- 


ther from Pondicherry, to Mocha, with the merchandiſe 
of Europeand India. They even frequently had recourſe 
to a method that was leſs expenſive, The Engliſh and 
French viſit the Red ſea every year. Tho' they diſpoſe 
of their merchandiſe there to good advantage, they can 


never take in cargoes from thence for their return. They 


carry, for a moderate freight, the coffee belonging to 
the companies who lade the veſſels with it, which they 
diſpatch from Malabar and Coromandel to Europe. 
The Dutch company, who prohibit their ſervants from 
fitting out ſhips, and who ſend no veſſels themſelyes, 
to the gulph of Arabia, are deprived of the ſhare they 
might take in this branch of commerce. They have 
alſo given up a much more lucrative branch, that 
of Jodda, | 
—_ is a port ſituated near the middle of the 
gulph of Arabia, 20 leagues ſrom Mecca. The go- 
vernment there is of a mixed kind: the grand Sighior 


and the Xeriff of Mecca ſhare the authority and the 


revenue of the cuſtoms between them. Theſe impoſts 


are levied upon the Europeans at the rate of 8 per 
cent. and upon other nations at 13. They are always 
paid in merchandiſe, which the managers oblige the 
merchants of the country to buy at a very dear rate. 
The Turks, who have been driven from Aden, Mo- 
cha, and every part of the Yaman, would long ago have 
been expelled from Jodda, if there had not been room 
to apprehend that they might revenge themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as to put an end to their pilgrimages 
and commerce, | | TC 
The coins, which are current at Mocha, the prin- 
cipal port of the Red Sea, are dollars of all kinds; but 
they abate five per cent. on the pillar dollars, becauſe 
they are reckoned not to be rhe pureſt ſilver, and the 
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dollar weight with them is 17 drams 14 grains. All 


their coins are taken by weight, and valued according 
to their pureneſs. The gold coins current here are 


ducats of Venice, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, &c. The - 


comaſſes are a ſmall coin, which are taken at ſuch a 


price as the government ſets on them; and they keep 


their accounts in an imaginary coin, called cabeers, of 
which go go to a dollar. For an account of the ancient 
coins called d:nars and dirhems, fee theſe two articles, 

Gum ARABIC. Sce Gun. 

ARABICI, a ſect who ſprung up in Arabia; about 
the year 207, whole diſtinguithing tenet was, that the 
ſoul died with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. 

Euſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates, that a council was 
called to ſtop the progreſs of this riſing ſect; and that 
Origen aſliſted at it; and convinced them ſo thorough- 
ly of their error that they abjured it. | 


A a 2 ARABIS, 


Arabis. 
4 


Aracan. 


A R A 


of the ſiliquoſa order, belonging to the retradynamia 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 39th order, Siſiqusſæ, Ihe generic mark conſiſts 
in 4 nectiferous glands which lie on the inſide ot each 
leaf of the calyx. There are 8 ſpecies; but none of 
them remarkable for their beauty or other properties. 
Only one of theſe, the thaliana or mouſe- car, is a na- 
tive of Britain, It is a low plant, ſeldom riting more 
than four or five inches high, branching on every ſide, 
having ſmall white flowers growing alternately, which 
have each four petals in form of a croſs, that are ſuc- 
ceeded by long ilender pods filled with ſmall round 
ſceds. It grows naturally on ſandy ground or old walls. 


Sheep are not fond of it, and ſwine refuſe it. 


 ARABISM, ARABIsMus, an idiom or manner of 
ſpeaking peculiar to the Arabs or the Arabic lan- 
age. | 
1 ARABIST, a perſon curious of, and ſkilled in, the 
learning and languages of the Arabians : ſuch were 
Erpenius and Golius. The ſurgeons of the 13th cen- 
tury are called Arabiſis by Scverinus. 
ARABLE Lanps, thoſe which are fit for tillage, 
or which have been formerly tilled. 
ARACAN, the capital of a ſmall Kingdom to the 


north-caſt of the Bay of Bengal, ſituated in E. Long. 
93. o. N. Lat. 20. 30. It has the convenicncy of a ſpa- 


cious river, and a harbour large enough to hold all the 
ſhips in Europe. It is ſaid by Schouten to be as large 
as Amſterdam ; but the houſes are ſlight, being made 
with palm-trees and bomboo-canes, and covered with 
leaves of trees, They are ſeldom above ſix feet high, 
but have many windows or air-holes. 


They have no kitchens, chimneys, or cellars, which 
oblige the women to dreſs the. victuals out of doors. 
Some of the ſtreets are on the ridges of rocks, where- 
in are a great many ſhops. Their orchards and gar- 
dens contain all the fruit common to the Indies, and 


their trees are geen all the year. Their common drink 


is toddy ; which is the ſap of the cocoa- tree, and when 
new will intoxicate like wine, but ſoon grows ſour, 
Elephants and. buffaloes are very numerous here, and 
are made uſe of inſtead of horſes. They have plenty 


of proviſions, and but little trade: for when Mr Chan- 


noch was here in 1686, with ſix large ſhips, there was 


Nothing to be had in the way of commerce; and yet 


the country produces lead, tin, ſtick-lac, and elephants 
teeth. The Mogul's ſubje&s come here to purchaſe 
theſe commodities ; and ſometimes meet with diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious ſtones. They were former- 


ly governed by a king of their own, called the king of 
the White Elephant; but this country has been con- 


quered by the King of Pegu. They pay little or no 
regard to the chaſtity of their women, and the common 
failors take great liberties among them. Their reli- 
gion 1s Paganiſm; and the idols, templcs, and prieſts 
are very numerous. The dreſs of the better ſort is 
very ſlight, for it conſiſts chiefly of a piece of white 
cotton over their arms, breaſt, and belly, with an apron 
before, The complexion of the women is tolerable; 
they wear thin flowered guaze over their breaſt and 
ſhoulders, and a piece of cotton, which they roll three 
or four times round their waiſt, and let it hang as low 
as their fect, They curl their hair, and put glaſs rings 
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ARABIS, 8a$STARD TOWER-MUSTARD: A genus 


But the people 
of the higheſt rank are much better accommodated. 


Ak > 


in their cars, and ſtretch them of a monſtrous length. Arachis 


On their arms and legs they have hoops of copper, 
ivory, filver, &c. The country produces great quan- 
tities of rice, and the water is good. Their flocks of 
ſheep and herds of cattle are alſo numerous near Ara- 
can ; but what they ſay of the towns and villages, with 
which the country is pretended to be overſpread, may 
be doubted. Captain Hamilton affirms, that there are 
but few places inhabited, on account of the great num- 
ber of wild clephants and buffaloes, which would de- 
ſtroy the fruits of the ground; and that the tigers 
would deſtroy the tame animals, There are ſome 
iſlands near the ſea, inhabited by a few miterable fiſher- 


men, who can juſt keep themiclves from ſtarving, tho' 


they are out of the reach of oppreſſion. The rich 
burn the dead bodies; but the poor, who are not able 
to buy wood, throw them into the river. | 
ARACHIS, in botany: A genus of the diadel- 
phia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; 


and, in the natural method, ranking under the 32d or- 


der, Papillionace, There is only one ſpecies, the hy- 
pogæa, an annual plant, and a native of Braſil and Pe- 
ru. The ſtalks are long, trail upon the ground, and 
are furniſhed with winged leaves, compoled of four 


hairy lobes each. The flowers arc produced ſingly on 


long pedunculs; they are yellow, of the pea kind, and 
cach contains ten aw]-ſhaped ſtamina, nine of which are 
tied together, and the upper one ſtands off. In the 
centre is an awl-ſhaped ſtylus, crowned with a ſimple 
ſtigma. The germen is oblong, and becomes an oval 
oblong pod, containing two or three oblong blunt ſecds. 
— This plant is cultivated in all the American ſettle- 
ments for the ſeeds, which make a conſiderable part 
of the food of the ſlaves. The manner of perfecting them 
is very ſingular: for as the flowers fall off, the young 
pods are forced into the ground by a natural -motion 
of the ſtalks, and there they, are entirely buried, and 
not to be diſcovered without digging for them ; whence 
they have taken the name of ground nuts. | 

ARACHNE, in fabulous hiſtory, a young maid of 
Lydia, ſaid to have been the inventreſs of ſpinning. 


She is fabled to have been ſo ſkilful in this art, as to 


challenge Minerva at it; who tore her work, and ſtruck 
her; which diſgrace driving her to deſpair, ſhe hanged 


herſelf. Minerva, from compaſſion, brought her to life, 


and transformed her into a ſpider, which ſtill employs 
itſelf in ſpinning. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſeveral membranes ; as the tunic of the cryſtal- 
line humour of the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the ſpinal mar- 
row. Gs 

ARACK, ARRACK, or RACK, a ſpirituous liquor 
imported from the Eaſt Indies, uſed by way of dram 
and in punch. = | 

The word arackh, according to Mr Lockyer, is an 
Indian name for ſtrong waters of all kinds; for they 
call our ſpirits and brandy Ergliſh arack. But what 
we underſtand by the name arack, he affirms is really 


No other than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation from a 


vegetable juice called toddy, which flows by inciſion out 
of the cocoa-nut tree, like the birch-juice procured a- 
mong us. The toddy is a plcaſant drink by itſelf, 
when new, and purges thoſe who are not uſed to it ; 
and, when ſtale, it is heady, and makes good vinegar. 

The 


i 
Arack. 


ARA 
The Engliſh at Madraſs uſe it as leave n to raiſe their 


Ao) bread with. 


Others are of opinion, that the arack, or arrack, is a 
vinous ſpirit obtained by diſtillation, in the Eaſt Indies, 
from rice or ſugar, fermented with the juice of cocoa- 
nuts. 

The Goa arack is ſaid to be made from the toddy, 
the Batavia arack from rice and ſugar ; and there is 
likewiſe a kind of ſhrub from which arack is made. 

Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arack.— At 
Goa there are divers kinds ; ſingle, double, and treble 
diſtilled. The double diſtilled, which is that common- 
ly ſent abroad, is but a weak ſpirit in compariſon with 


Batavia arack ; yet, on account of its peculiar and a- 


greeable flayour, is preferred to all the other aracks of 
India. This flavour is attributed to the earthen veſ- 
ſels which they uſe at Goa to draw the ſpirit ; where- 
as at Batavia they uſe copper ſtills. | | | 
The Paricr arack made at Madraſs, and the Columbo 
and Quilone arack at the other places, being fiery hot 
ſpirits, are little valued by the Europeans, and therefore 
rarely imported; though highly prized among the na- 
tives. In the beſt Goa arack, the ſpirits of the cocoa- 
juice do not make above a ſixth or eightli part. 
The manner of making the Goa arack is this: The 
juice of the trees is not procured in the way of tapping, 
as we do; but the operator provides himſelf with a 
parcel of carthen pots, with bellies and nec ks like our 
ordinary bird- bottles: he makes faſt a number of theſe 
to his girdle, and any way elſe that he commodiouſly 
can about him. Thus equipped, he climbs up the 
trunk of a cocoa tree ; and when he comes to the 
boaghs, he takes out his knife, and cutting off one of 
the ſmall knots or buttons, he applies the mouth of 
the bottle to the wound, faſtening it to the bough with 
a bandage ; in the ſame manner he cuts off other but- 
tons, and faſtens on his pots, till the whole number is 
uſed: this is done in the evening, and deſcending from 
the tree, he leaves them till the next morning; when 
he takes off the bottles, which are moſtly filled, and 
empties the juice into the proper receptacle, This is 


repeated every night, till a ſufficient quantity is produ- 
ced; and the whole being then put together, is left to 


ferment, which it ſoon docs. When the fermentation 
is over, and the liquor or waſh is become a little tart, 
it is put into the ſtill, and a fire being made, the ſtill is 
ſuffered to work as long as that which comes over has 
any conſiderable taſte of ſpirit. 

The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arack ; 
and this is fo poor a liquor, that it will ſoon corrupt 
and ſpoil, if not diſtilled again, to ſeparate ſome of its 
phlegm ; they therefore immediately after pour back 
this low wine into the ſtill, and rectify it to that very 
weak kind of proot-ſpirit, in which ſtate we find it. 
Thearack we meet with, notwithſtanding its being of a 
proof-teſt, according to the way of judging by the 
crown of bubbles, holds but a ſixth, and ſometimes but 
an eighth, part of alcohol or pure {pirit ; whereas our 
other ſpirits, when they ſhow that proof, are generally 
eſteemed to hold one half pure ſpirit. Shaw's Eſſay 
on Diſtilling. 

There is a paper of obſervations on arack, in the Ma- 
langes d' Hiſtoire Natur. tome v. p. 302. By ferment- 
ing, diſtilling, and rectifying the juice of the American 
maple, which has much the ſame taſte as that of the 
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cocoa, the author ſays, he made arack not in the leaſt Arack, 


inferior to any that comes from the Eaſt Indies; and Arad. 
he thinks the juice of the ſycamore and of the birch "Va 


the commiſſioners are, 
the juſtice of the offender's being committed to priſon, 


A R A 


trees would equally anſwer the end. 

Beſides the common ſorts of Goa and Batavia arack, 
there are two others leſs generally known; theſe are 
the bitter arack and the black arack. 

By ſtat. 11th Geo. I. c. 30. arack on board a ſhip 
within the limits of any port of Great Britain, may be 
ſearched for and ſeized, together with the package ; or 
if found unſhipping or unſhipped, before entry, may be 
ſeized by the officers of exciſe, in like manner as by 
the officers of the cuſtoms. Upon an exciſe-officer's 
ſuſpicion of the concealment of arack,and oath made of 
the grounds of ſuch ſuſpicion before the commiſſioners 
or a juſtice of peace, they may empower him to enter 
ſuch ſuſpected places, and ſeize the liquors, with the 
caſks, &c. If the officers are obſtructed, the penalty 
is 100]. 


Arack is not to be ſold but in warehouſes, entered as 


directed in the 6th of Geo, I. c. 21. upon forfeitare, 


and the caſks, &c. If permits are not returned which 
are granted for the removal of arack, or if the goods 
are not ſent away within the time limited, the penalty is 
treble the value. If the permits are not returned, and 
the decreaſe is not found to be ſufficient, the like quan- 
tity is forfeited, Permits are not to be taken out but 
by direction in writing of the proprietor of the ſtock, 
or his known ſervant, upon forfeiture of 501. or three 
months impriſonment. | 
By ſtat. gth Geo. II. c. 35. if arack is offered for ſale 
without a permit, or by any hawker, pedlar, &c. with 
a permit, the perſon to whom it is offered may ſeize 
and carry it to the next warehouſe belonging to the 
cuftoms or exciſe, and bring the perſon offering the 
ſame before any juſtice of the peace, to be committed 
to priſon, and proſecuted for the penalties incurred by 
ſach offence, The perſon ſeizing ſuch goods may pro- 
ſecute in his own name; and on recovery is entitled to 
one-third part of the groſs produce of the ſale: and 
if defired, upon a certificate from 


to advance to the ſeizer 158. per gallon for the arack fo 
ſeized. : 1 

Arack (except for the uſe of ſeamen, two gallons 
each) found in any ſhip or veſſel arrived from foreign 
parts, at anchor, or hovering within the limits of any 
port, or within two leagues of the ſhore; and not pro- 


ceeding on her voyage (unleſs in caſe of unavoidable 


neceſſity and diſtreſs of weather, notice whereof muſt 
be given to the collector or chief officer of the port 
upon the ſhip's arrival), is forfeited, with the boxes, 
caſks, or other package, or the value thereof, 

ARACK is alſo the name of a ſpirituous liquor made 
by the Tartarsof Tunguſia, of mare's milk, left toſour, 
and afterwards diſtilled twice or thrice between two 
earthen pots cloſely ſtopped, whence the liquor runs 
through a ſmall wooden pipe. It is more intoxicating 
than brandy. 

ARA D (anc. geog.), a city lying to the ſouth of 
udah and the land of Canaan, in Arabia Petræa. 
he Iſraelites having advanced towards the land of 
Canaan (Numb. xxi. 1.), the king of Arad oppoſed their 
paſſage, defeated them, and took a great booty from 
them ; but they deſtroyed his country as ſoon a they 
ecame 


ARA i 


Aradus. became maſters of the land of Canaan (Numb. xxxiii.) 


Arad was rebuilt, and Euſebius places it in the neigh- 


Arzome- hourhood of Kades, at the diſtance of 20 miles from 


ter. 


Hebron. The Iſraelites, in their paſſage through the 
wilderneſs, having departed from Sepher, came to A- 
rad, and from thence to Makkelath. 

ARADUS (ane, geog.), an iſland between the 


borders of Phœnicia and Selencis, at the diſtance of 


20 ſtadia from a dangerous coaſt : all of it a rock ſur- 
rounded by the ſca, in compaſs ſeven ſtadia; and form- 
ing a very powerful city and republic. It is now call- 
ed Ronad ; but not a ſingle wall is remaining of all 
that multitude of houſes which, according to Strabo, 
were built with more ſtories than even thoſe of Rome. 
The liberty enjoycd by the inhabitants had renderedit 
very populous; and it ſubſiſted by a naval commerce, 
manufactures, and arts, As preſent the iſland is de- 
ſerted; nor has tradition even retained the memory of 
a ſpring of freſh water in its environs, which the 1 5 
of Aradus diſcovered at the bottom of the ſea, and from 
which they drew water in time of war by means of a 
leaden bell and a leathern pipe fitted to its bottom. 
ARTE pnIL NON, or PHILZNoORUM (Strabo) ; 
to the ſouth of the Syrtis major; but in Peutinger; 


more weſterly, to the ſouth almoſt of the Syrtis Mi- 


nor. In Strabo's time, the altars were not extant, but 
a village of the ſame name ſtood on the ſpot. On a 
diſpute about limits, between the Cyrenians and Car- 
thaginians, it was agreed that two of each people 
ſhould ſet out on the Ee day, and that where they 
ſhould happen to meet, there the limits of both ſhould 
be fixed. The Philæni, two brothers, Carthaginians, 


undertook it for Carthage : theſe, after having advan- 


ced a great many miles into the territory of the Cy- 
reneans, were met by their antagoniſts ; who, enraged 
at their being beforchand with them ſo far, gave them 
the option of cither returning back, or of veg buried 
alive on the ſpot. Like zealous patriots, they choſe the 
latter; and there the Carthaginians raiſed two altars 
in honoar of the Philæni. (Salluſt, Valerius Maxi- 
mus. | 

AR/ZZOMETER, an inſtrument wherewith to mea- 
ſare the denſity or gravity of fluids. 

The aræometer, or watcr-poiſe, is uſually made of 
glaſs ; conſiſting of a round hollow ball, which termi- 
nates in a long ſlender neck hermetically ſealed at top; 
there being firſt as much running mercury put into it 
as will ſerve to balance or keep it ſwimming in an erect 
polition, | 

The ſtem is divided into degrees (as repreſented 


Plate XXXIV. fig. 23.) ; and by the depth of its de- 


ſcent into any liquor, the lightneſs of that liquor is 
concluded : for that fluid in which it ſinks leaſt muſt 
be heavieſt; and that in which it ſinks loweſt, lighteſt. 

M. Homberg has invented a new aræometer, deſcri- 
bed in Phil. Tranſat. No 262. thus: A is a glaſs bot- 
tle or matraſs, with ſo ſlender a neck that a drop of 
water takes up in it about five or ſx lines, or half of 
an inch, Near that neck is a ſmall capillary tube D, 
about ſix inches long, and parallel to the neck. To 
fill the veſſel, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B, 
(which is widened to receive a tunnel),* till it run out 
at D, that is, till it riſc in the neck to the mark C, 
by which means you have always the ſame bulk or 
quantity of liquor ; and conſcquently, by means of the 
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balance, can eaſily tell, when different liquors fill it, Arzome. 


which weighs moſt, or is moſt intenſely heavy. 

Some regard, however, is to be had in theſe trials 
to the ſeaſon of the year and degree of heat and cold 
in the weather; becauſe ſome liquors rarefy with heat 
and condenſe with cold more than others, and accord- 
ingly take up more'or leſs room. 

By means of this inſtrument, the ingenious author 


has made a table to ſhow the different weights of the 


ſame bulk of the moſt confiderable chemical liquors 
both in ſummer and winter, as follows : 


Weighed in ſummer. in winter, 


The aræometer full of 02. dr. gr. ox. dr. gr. 
Quickſilver, - 11 00 06 - 11 co 32 
Oil of tartar, - o1 03 08 - or 03 31 
Spirit of urine, - OI OO 32 - OI co 43 
Oil of vitriol, - O1 03 58 - on 04 03 
Spirit of nitre, - OI OI 40 — 01 01 70 
Spirit of ſalt, - OI o 29 - OI o 47 
Aquafortis, = OLI ot 38 ot or 57 
Vinegar, - oo O7 55 - OO O07 60 
Spirit of wine, - OO 06 479 - Oo 06 61 
River water, - 00 07 $3. .- . 00.07 57 
Diſtilled water, - ©0 07 50 - ©O O7 54 


The inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one dram 
twenty-eight grains. Sec HYDROMETER. 

ARATOPAGUS. Sce AREoPAaGUs. 

ARATOST LE, in architecture, a term uſed by 
Virtruvius, to ſignify the greateſt interval which can be 
made between columns. | 

AR/EOTICS, in medicine, remedies which rarefy 
the humours, and render them eaſy to be carried off by 
the pores of the ſkin. 1 

ARAF, among the Mahometans. See ALARAF. 

ARAFAH, the ninth day of the laſt month of the 


Arabic year, named Dhoulhegiat ; on which the pil- 


grims of Mecca perform their devotions on a neigh- 
bouring mountain called nh fn The Mahometans 
have a very great vencration for this mountain, becauſe 
they believe that Adam and Eve, after they were ba- 
niſhed out of Paradiſe, having been ſeparated from 
each other during 120 years, met afterwards on this 
mountain. | | 
ARAFAT, or GCIPEL EL ORPHAT, the mountain of 
knowledge, a mountain in Arabia, near Mecca, The 


Mahometans ſay this was the place where Adam firſt 


. 


* 


met with and knew his wife Eve after their expul- 


ſion from Paradiſe. This mountain not being large 
enough to contain all che devotees that come annually 
in pilgrimage to Mecca, ſtones are ſet up all round it 
to ſhow how far it reaches. The pilgrims are clad in 
robes of humility and mortification, with their heads 
uncovered. They ſeem to be very much affected; for 
the tears flow down their cheeks, and they ſob and ſigh 
molt bitterly, begging earneſtly for remiſſion of fins, 
and promiſing to lead a new life. They continue here 
about four or five hours, and at half an hour after ſun- 
ſet they all decamp to perform a religious duty called 
Aſham nomas. After this, they all receive the ho- 
nonrable title of hadgees, which is conferred upon them 
by the imam or prieſt. This being pronounced, the 
trumpet ſonnds, and they all return to Mecca, 
ARAGON. Sce ARRAGON. | 


ARAL, a great lake in the kingdom of Khowa- 


razm, 


ter 


Arahum, razm, lying a little to the eaſtward of the Caſpian ſea. 
Aralia. Its length from north to ſouth js ſaid to be near 150 


” - ” © 


miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about 70. The 
ſhore on the welt ſide is high and rocky, and deſti- 
tate of good water : yet there are abundance of wild 
horſes, aſſes, antelopes, and wolves ; as alſo a fierce 
creature called a jo/bart, which the Tartars ſay is of 
ſach a prodigious ſtrength as to carry off a horſe, It 
is ſarpriſing that this lake ſhould be quite unknown to 
geographers till within theſe few years. Several great 
rivers, which were ſuppoſed to run into the Caſpian 
ſea, are now known to fall into this lake, particularly 
the Sihun or Sirr, and the Gihun or Amo, ſo often 
mentioned by the Oriental hiſtorians. This lake, like 
the Caſpian ſea, has no viſible outlet. Its water is alſo 
very ſalt; and for that reaſon is conveyed by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants by ſmall narrow canals into ſandy 
pits, * the heat of the ſun, by exhaling the water, 
leaves them a ſufficient quantity of ſalt, The ſame 
kinds of fiſh are found in Aral that are found in the 
Caſpian ſea, The former is alſo called the Lake of 
Eagles. | —- | 

ARAHUM, or Haranvunm, in ancient writers, de- 
notes a place conſecrated or ſet apart for holy purpoſes, 
Hence the phraſe in araho jurare, or conjurare, “ to 
make oath in the church ;** becauſe, by the Ripuarian 
laws, all oaths were to be taken in the church on the 
relics of the ſaints. . 

ARALIA, the ANGELICA TREE; A genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
46th order, Hederacex. The eſſential characters are: 
The involucrum is an umbella; the calyx is quinque- 
dentated, and above the fruit; the corolla conſiſts of 
five petals; and the berry has five ſeeds. 

| Species, There are five ſpecics of aralia, all natives 
of the Indies. The principal are, 1. The nudicaulis, 
having a naked ſtalk. This grows three or four feet 
high ; the leaves have two large trifoliate lobes, which 
are ſawed on their edges. The flower-ltalks ariſe be- 
tween theſe, immediately from the root, and are ter- 
minated by round umbels of ſmall four-leaved flowers 
of a whitiſh colour. The roots of this ſpecies were 
brought over from North America, and fold here for 
ſarſaparilla, and it is ſtill uſed as ſuch by the inhabi- 
_ tants of Canada; though it is very different from the 
true ſort, 2. The ſpinoſa, with a prickly ſtem, is a 
very ornamental ſhrub, and a native of Virginia, The 
height to which this tree will grow, if the foil and 
fituation wholly agree with it, is about twelve feet ; and 
the ſtem, which 1s of a dark brown colour, is defend- 
ed by ſharp ſpines, which fall off; even the leaves, 
which are branching, and compoſed of many wings, 
and are of a plcaſant green colour, have theſe deſen- 
ders, which are both crooked and ſtrong, and ſtand as 
guards to them till the leaves fall off in the auiumn. 
The flowers are produced in large umbels from the 
ends of the branches: They are of a greeniſh yellow 
colour; and their general characters indicate heir ſtruc- 
ture, They make their appearance the end of July or 
beginning of Auguſt ; but are not ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in our gardens, 

Propagation and culture of the ſpinsſa. This tree 
will what gardeners call /pawr ; 1. e. alte digging a- 
mong the roots, young plants will ariſe, the broken 

roots ſcnding forth freth ſtems ; nay, if the roots are 
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planted in a warm border, and ſhaded in hot wea- Aralia, 
ther, they will grow; but if they are planted in pots, 
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and aſſiſted by a moderate warmth of dung, or 
tanner's bark, they will be pretty ſure of ſucceſs ; 
ſo that the propagation of this tree is very eaſy. 
But the general method of propagating it, and by 
which the beſt plants may be had, is from ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from America, for they do not ripen 
in Britain; and, after having obtained them, they muſt 
be managed in the following manner : The time that 
we generally receive them is in the ſpring ; ſo that a- 
gainſt their coming we muſt be furniſhed with a ſuffi- 
cient number of large pots. Theſc, when the ſeeds 
are come, muſt be filled with fine mould, which, if ta- 
ken from a rich border, will do very well. The ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in theſe pots as ſoon as poſlible after their 
arrival, hardly half an inch deep, and then the pots 
ſhould be plunged in a warm place their whole depth 
in the ſoil, Care muſt be taken to break the mould 
in the pots, and water them as often as it has a ten- 
dency to cruſt over; and if they are ſhaded in hot wea- 


ther, the plants will frequently come up the firſt ſum- 


mer. But as this does not often happen, if the young 
plants do not appear by midſummer, the pots ſhoul 

be taken and plunged in a ſhady place ; nay, if they 
ſhould, there will be ſtill more occaſion for this he- 
ing done; for they will flouriſh after that better in the 
ſhade ; and the deſign of plunging them in a warm 
place at firſt was only with a view of ſetting the powers 
of vegetation at work, that, having natural heat, arti- 
ficial ſhade alſo may be given them, and water likewiſe, 
the three grand neceſſaries for the purpoſe. The pots, 
whether the plants are come up in them or not, ſhould 
be removed into ſhelter in October, either into a green- 
houſe, ſome room, or under an hotbed-frame ; and in 

the ſpring, when all danger of froſt is over, they ſhould 


be plunged into the natural ground their own depth in 


a ſhady place. Thoſe that were already come up will 
have ſhot ſtrong by the autumn following; and if none 
of them have appeared, they will come up this ſpring ;. 
and whether they are young ſeedlings, or ſmall plants 
of a former ſummer's growth, they muſt be conſtantly 


kept clean of weeds, and duly watered in the time of 


drought ; and this care muſt be obſerved until the au-- 
tumn. In October they muſt again be removed into ſhel- 
ter, either into a greenhouſe, &c. as before, or fixed in a 
warm place, and hooped, that they may be covered with 
mats in froſty weather. In the latter end of March fol- 
lowing, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery way, to 
gain ſtrength before they are finally planted out. The 
ground for this purpoſe, beſides the natural ſhelter, . 
ſhould have a'reed-hedge, or ſomething of the like na- 
ture, the more effectually to prevent the piercing winds 
from deſtroying the young plants. In this ſnug place 
the plants may be ſet in rows: in cach of which rows 
furze-buſbes ſhould be ſtuck the whole length; and all 
theſe together will enſure their ſafety. But here one 
caution is to be obſerved ; not to ſtick the furze ſo 
thick, but that the plants may enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and not to take them away too early in 
the ſpring, leſt, being Kept warm the whole winter, 
and being deprived of their protection, a cutting froſt 
ſhould happen, as it ſometimes does even in April, and 
deſtroy them. Weeding and watering in dry weather 
mut be their ſummer's care. They may be ſtuck again 
with furze-buſhes in the winter ; though it will not be 


_ neceſſary 
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Aram neceſſary to do it in fo cloſe a manner; and with this 


Shem, (Moſes, 1 


care, ſtill diminiſhing in proportion the number of 


Aranea. <... | : 
nn furzc-buſhes, they may continue for three or four years, 


when they may be planted out into the warmeſt parts 
of the plantation. With this management theſe plants 
will be inured to bear our winters in well-ſheltered 
places. 

The ſpines which grow on the branches and the 
leaves admoniſh us, for our own ſafety, not to plant 
this tree too near the ſides of frequented walks; and 
the conſideration of the nature of the tree, which is 
rather tender at the beſt, directs us (if we have a mind 
to retain the ſort) to plant it in a warm and well-ſhel- 
tered ſituation ; where the piercing froſts, come from 
what point they will, will loſe their edge : for with- 
out this, they will be too tender to ſtand the teſt of 
a ſevere winter ; though it has often happened, that 
after the main ſtem of the plant has been deſtroyed, it 
has ſhot out again from the root, and the plant by that 


means been both increaſed and preſerved. 


ARAM, or Aramæa Regio, (anc. geog.) the He- 
brew name of Syria, ſo called from Aram the ſon of 
Aram Beth-Kehob, (anc. geog.) was that part of 
Syria lying to the north of Palcſtine ; becauſe Rehob 
was its boundary towards that quarter, (Moſes) ; allot- 
ted to the tribe of Aſher, (Judges) ; where it joins Si- 
don, (Joſhua). 
ARrAm-Dammeſck, or Syria Damaſcena, (anc. geog.) 
a principal part of Syria, and more powerful than the 
reſt, (2 Sam.) taking its name from Damaſcus, the prin- 
cipal city. al 
 Aram-Maacha, (anc. geog.) a diſtrict of Syria, at 


the foot of mount Hermon, (2 Samuel, 1 rp 6 
on the borders of the half tribe of Manaſſeh, on t 


c 
other ſide the Jordan, called the coaſt of Maachathi, 
(Moſes, Joihua.) | 

ARkAam-Naharaim, (anc. geog.) i. e. Aram, or Syria 
of the Rivers, or Meſopotamia, ſituated between 


the Euphrates and Tigris; which is the reaſon of the 


name. | 
ARAM-$9ba, or Zoba, (anc. geog.) which David 
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ing to the order of aptera, or inſects without wings. Arana, 
All the ſpecies of ſpiders have eight legs, with three —w— 
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joints in each, and terminating in three crooked claws ; 
cight eyes, two before, two behind, and the reſt on the 
ſides of the head. In the fore-part of the head, at the 
month, there is a pair of ſharp crooked claws or for- 
ceps : theſe ſtand horizontally ; and, when not exerted 
for uſe, are concealed in two caſes contrived for their 
reception, in which they fold like a claſp-knife, and 
there lie between two rows of teeth. A little below 
the point of each claw, there is a ſmall hole, through 
whichLiewenhocck ſuppoſes the ſpider emits a kindof poi- 
ſon (A.) Theſe claws are the weapons with which they 
Kill flies, &c. for their food. The belly or hinderpart is 
ſeparated from the head and breaſt by a ſmall thread-like 
tube. The ſkinor outer ſurface is a hard poliſhed cruſt. 
Spiders have five tubercles or nipples at the ex- 
tremity of the belly, whoſe apertures they can en- 
large or contract at pleaſure. It is through theſe 
apertures that they ſpin a gluey ſubſtance with which 
their bellies are full. They fix the end of their 
threads by applying theſe nipples to any ſubſtance, and 
the thread lengthens in proportion as the animal re- 
cedes from it. They can ſtop the iſſuing of the 
threads by contracting the nipples, and re-aſcend by 
means of the claws on thcir feet, much in the ſame 
manner as ſome men warp up a rope. When the com- 
mon houſe-ſpider begins her web, ſhe generally chooſes 
a place where there is a cavity, ſuch as the corner of a 
room, that ſhe may have a free paſſage on each ſide, to 
make her eſcape in caſe of danger. Then ſhe fixes one 
end of her thread to the wall, and paſſes on to the other 
ſide, dragging the thread along with her (or rather the 
thread follows her as ſhe N ap till the arrives at 
the other ſide, and there fixes the other end of it. Thus 
ſhe paſſes and repaſſes, till ſhe has made as many paral- 
Icl threads as ſhe thinks neceſſary for her purpoſe. Af- 
ter this, ſhe begins again and croſles theſe by other pa- 
rallel threads, which may be named the woof. Theſe 
are the toils or ſnares which ſhe prepares for entangling 
flies, and other ſmall inſects, which happen to light up- 
on it. But, beſides this large web, ſhe generally weaves 


conquered, was a country near the Euphrates, where a ſmall cell for herſelf, where ſhe lies concealed watch- 
afterwards Palmyra ſtood : the Euphrates bounded it ing for her prey. Betwixt this cell and the large web 
on the eaſt, as the land of Canaan and Syria Damaſ- ſhe has a bridge of threads, which, by communicating 
cena did on the weſt, (2 Samuel.) with the threads of the large one, both give her early 
ARAMONT, a town of Languedoc in France, intelligence when any thing touches the web, and 
ſeated on the river Rhone. E. Long. 4. 52. N. Lat. enables her to paſs quickly in order to lay hold of it. 
5 | | There are many other methods of weaving peculiar to 
ARANEA, the Sr1DER ; a genus of inſects belong- different ſpecies of ſpiders ; but as they are all intend- 


ed 


„„ 
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(a) Dr Mead, in his Eſſay on Poiſons, diſſents wholly from this opinion, having never been able, on repeat- 
ed examinations, to diſcover any ſuch opening, not even in the claws of the largeſt a - ſpiders; which be- 
ing above fifty times bigger than any of the European ſpiders, would more eaſily have afforded a view of this 
opening, if nature had allotted any to this part of the animal. Beſides, repeated obſervations allo convinced 
him that nothing dropped out of the claws, which were always dry while the ſpider bit any thing, but that a 
mort white proboſcis was at the ſame inſtant thruſt out of the mouth, which inſtilled a liquor into the wound. 
And tbe ſame author obſerves, that the quantity of 1iquor emitted by our common ſpiders when they kill their 
prey, is viſibly fo great, and the wounding weapons ſo minute, that they ſhould contain but a very inconſiderable 
portion thercof, it it were to be diſcharged that way. Baker's Microſcope, p. 196. Spiders frequently caft 
their ſkins, which may be found in the webs perfectly dry and tranſparent ; and from ſuch ſkins the forceps, 


or claws, for they are always ſhed with the ſkins, may caſier be ſeparated, and examined with much greater 
exactneſs, than in the common ſpider while living. | | 
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. ed for the ſame purpoſe, it is needleſs to give particu- 


w—— }ar deſcriptions of them. 


That darting-out of long threads, however, which 
has been obſerved by naturaliſts, and by means of which 
ſome ſpecies can convey themſelves to great diſtances, 
deſerves particular notice. 

Dr Liſter tells us, that attending cloſely to a ſpider 
weaving a net, he obſeryed it ſuddenly to deſiſt in the 
mid-work : and turning its tail to the wind, it darted 
out a thread with the violence and ſtream we ſee wa- 
ter ſpout out of a jet: this thread, taken up by the 
wind, was immediately carried to ſome fathoms long ; 
ſtill iſſuing out of the belly of the animal. By-and-by 
the ſpider leaped into the air, and the thread mounted 
her up ſwiftly. After this diſcovery, he made the like 
obſervation in near thirty different ſorts of ſpiders; and 
found the air filled with young and old, failing on their 
threads, and doubtleſs ſeizing gnats and other inſects 
in their paſſage, their being often manifeſt ſigns of 
ſlaughter, legs and wings of flies, &c. on theſe threads, 
as well as in their webs below. Dr Hulſe diſcovered 
the ſame thing about the ſame time. . 

Dr Liſter thinks there is a fair hint of the darting 
of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, Hiſt. An. lib. ix. cap. 39. and 
in Pliny, lib. x. cap. 74. But with regard to their 
ſailing, the ancients are ſilent, and he thinks it was 
firſt ſeen by him. He alſo obſerves of thoſe ſailing 
ſpiders, that they will often dart, not a ſingle thread 
only, but © a whole ſheaf at once, conſiſting of many 
filaments ; yet all of one length, all divided each from 
the other, and diſtinct until ſome chance either ſnap 
them off or entangle them. 
may obſerve that the longer they grow, the more they 
ſpread, and appear to a diligent obſerver like the nu- 
merous rays in the tail of a blazing ſtar, As for that 
which carries them away in the air, ſo ſwift off-hand, 
it is (as I have already hinted) partly their ſudden 
leap; partly the length and number of the threads 
projected, the ſtream of the air and wind beating more 
forcibly upon them ; and partly the poſture and ma- 
nagement of their feet, which, at leaſt by ſome ſort of 
them, I have obſerved to have been uſed very like wings 
or oars, the ſeveral legs (like our fingers) being ſome- 
times cloſe joined, at other times opened, again bent, 
extended, &c, according to the ſeveral neceſſities and 
will of the ſailor. To fly they cannot be ſtrictly ſaid, 

they being carried into the air by external force; but 
they can, in caſe the wind ſaffer them, ſteer their 
courſe, and perhaps mount and deſcend at pleaſure: 
and to the purpoſe of rowing themſelves along the air, 
it is obſervable that they ever take their flight back- 
wards; that is, their head looking a contrary way, like 
a ſculler upon the Thames. It is ſcarce credible to 
what height they will mount; which yet is preciſely 
true, and I think eaſily to be obſerved by one that 
ſhall fix his eye ſome time on any part of the heavens, 
the white webs, at a vaſt diſtance, very diſtinctly ap- 
pearing from the azure ſky; but this is in autumn 
only, and that in very fair and calm weather.”” Ina 
'ctter to Mr Ray, dated Jannary 1670, ſpeaking of 
me height ſpiders are able to fiy to, he ſays, © Laſt 
OQAober, &c. I took notice, that the air was very full 
of webs; J forthwith mounted to the top of the high» 


eſt ſteeple on the Minſter (in York), and could there 


liſcern them yet exceeding high above me.“ 
VOL. II. 
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He further obſerves, that they not only thus ſhoot Aranea. 


But for the moſt part you fore they are yet hardened by the air, aſunder. 
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their threads upward, and mount with it in a line al- 
moſt perpendicular; they alſo project them in a line 
parallel to the horizon, as may be ſeen by their threads 
running from one wall to another in a houſe, or from 
one tree to another in the field, and even from wall to 
wall acroſs gardens of conſiderable extent. 

The matter of which the ſpider's threads are formed, 
we have obſerved, is a viſcid juice, elaborated in the 
body of the animal, and emitted from papille ſituated 
at the extremity of the belly ; which papillz are fur- 
niſhed with numerous apertures that do the buſineſs 
of wire-drawers, as it were, in forming the threads. 
Of theſe apertures Mr, Reaumur obſerves, there are 
enough in the compaſs of the ſmalleſt pin's head to yield 
a prodigious quantity of diſtin threads. The holes 
are perceived by their effects: take a large garden- 
ſpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the finger on 
a part of its papillæ, as you withdraw that 15 it 
will take with it an amazing number of different 
threads. M. Reaumur has often counted 70 or 80 
with a microſcope, but has perceived that there were 
infinitely more than he could tell. In effect, if he 
ſhould ſay that each tip of a papille furniſhed a thou- 
ſand, he is perſuaded he would ſay much too little. 
The part is divided into an infinity of little prominences, 
like the eyes of a butterfly, &c. Each prominence 
no donbt makes its ſeveral threads; or rather between 
the ſeveral protuberances there are holes that give vent 
to threads; the uſe of the protuberances, in all proba- 
bility, being to keep the threads at their firſt exit, be- 
In 
ſome ſpiders thoſe protuberances are not ſo ſenſible; 
but in lieu thereof there are tufts of hair which may 
ſerve the ſame office, viz. to keep the threads a-part. 
Be this as it will, there may threads come ont at aboye 
a thouſand different places in every papillz ; conſe- 
quently the ſpider, having five papillz, has holes for 
above five thouſand threads. . 

Such is the tenuity of the threads in the larger ſort 
of ſpiders. But if we examine the young produced by 
thoſe, we ſhall find that they no ſooner quit their egg 
than they begin to ſpin. Indeed- their threads can 
ſcarce be perceived, but the webs may : they are fre- 
quently as thick and cloſe as thoſe of houſe ſpiders ; 
and no wonder, there being often four or five hundred 
little ſpiders concurring in the ſame work. How mi- 
nute mult their holes be! the imagination can ſcarce 
conceive that of their papille! The whole ſpider is 
perhaps leſs than a papilla of the parent which produc- 
ed it. But there are even ſome kinds of ſpiders ſo 
ſmall at their birth, that they are not viſible without 
a microſcope, There are uſually found an infinity of 
theſe in a cluſter, and they only appear like a number 
of red points: And yet there are webs found under 
them, though well nigh imperceptible. What muſt 
be the tenuity of one of theſe threads? Mr Liewenhoek 
has computed that 100 of the ſingle threads of a full 
grown ſpider are not equal to the diameter of the hair 
of his beard; and conſequently, if the threads and hair 
be both round, ten thouſand ſuch threads are not big- 
ger than ſuch a hair, He calculates further, that 


when young ſpiders firſt begin to ſpin, four hundred 
of them are not larger than one which is of a full 
growth ; allowing which, four millions of a young ſpi- 
| B b | 


der's 
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beard, 

235 particularly the 1 ſpecies, 
yield a kind of ſilk, which has by ſome been judged 
ſcarce inferior to that of the ſilk- worm. Mr Bon of 
Languedoc, about 70 years ago, contrived to manu- 
facture from it a pair of ſilk ſtockings and mittens, of a 
beautiful natural grey colour, which were almoſt as 
handſome and ſtrong as thoſe made with common ſilk: 
And he publiſhed a diſſertation concerning the diſco- 
very. But M. Reaumur, being appointed by the 
Royal Academy to make a farther enquiry into this 
new ſilk- work, raiſed ſeveral objections and difficulties 
againſt it, which are found in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for the year 1710. The ſum of what he 
has urged amounts to this, The natural fierceneſs of 
the ſpiders renders them unfit to be bred and be kept 
together. Four or five thouſand being diſtributed into 
cells, fifty in ſome, one or twohundred in others, the 
big ones ſoon killed and cat the leſs, fo that in a ſhort 
time there were ſcarce left one or two in cach cell; and 
to this inclination of mutually eating one another M. 
Reaumur aſcribes the ſcarcity of ſpiders, conſidering 
the vaſt number of eggs they lay. | OG 

But this is not all: he even affirms that the ſpider's 
bag is inferior to that of the ſilk- worm both in luſtre 
and ſtrength, and that it produces leſs matter to be ma- 
. The thread of the ſpider's web, he ſays, 
only bears a weight of two grains without breaking; 
and that of the bag bears thirty-ſix. The latter, 
therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times thicker 


than the former; yet it is weaker than that of the 


ſilk- worm, which bears a weight of two drams and a 
half. So that five threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be 
put together to equal one thread of the ſilk-worm's bag. 
Now it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied ſo juſtly 
over one another as not to leave little vacant ſpaces be- 
tween them, whence the light will not be reflected; 
and, of conſequence, a thread thus compounded muſt 
fall ſhort of the luſtre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, 
that the ſpider's thread cannot be wound off as that of 
the ſilk worm may, but muſt of neceſſity be carded; 
by which means, being torn in pieces, its evenneſs, 
which contributes much to its luſtre, is deſtroyed. 
effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice of by M. de 
la Hire, when the ſtockings were preſented to the aca- 
demy. Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs ſilk than the 
worms: the largeſt bags of theſe latter weigh four 
grains, the ſmaller three grains; ſo that 2304 worms 
produce a pound of ſilk. The ſpider-bags do not weigh 


above one grain; yet when cleared of their duſt and. 
filth, they loſe two-thirds of their weight. The work 


of twelve ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
ſilk-worm; and a pound of ſilk will require at leaſt 
27,643 ſpiders. But as the bags are wholly the work 
of the females, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs 
in, there muſt be kept 55,296 ſpiders to yield a pound 
of ſilk. Yet will this only hold of the beſt ſpiders; 
thoſe large ones ordinarily ſeen in gardens, &c. ſcarce 
yielding a twelfth part of the ſilk of the others. Two 
3 and eighty of theſe, he ſhows would not yield 
more than one ſilk-worm; 663,552 of them would 
ſcarce yield a pound. 

The act of generation among ſpiders varies in diffe- 
rent ſpecies. As theſe inſects prey upon each other, 
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Aranea. der's threads are not ſo big as the ſingle hair of a man's 


two hollow points. 
the flower-leaves have fallen off; and catches bees, 


lowed tranſverſely in the middle. 


In 
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except during the time of their amours, they dare not Aranes, 
come within reach of one another but with the utmoſt —w— 


caution, TT may ſometimes be ſeen ſtretching out 
their legs, ſhaking the webs, and tampering with each 
other by a flight touch with the extremity of their 
feet; then, in a fright, dropping haſtily down their 
thread, and returning in a few moments to make freſh 
trial by feeling. When once both parties are well af. 
ſured of the ſex they have to deal with, the approaches 
of their feet, in order to feel, become more frequent, 
confidence takes place, and the inſtant of amorous dal- 
liance enſues. © We cannot,” ſays Lyonnet, © but 
admire how careful they are not to give themſelves np 
blindly to a paſſion, or venture on an imprudent ſtep, 
which might become fatal to them.” A caveat this 
to the human kind. Liſter and Lyonnet, two accu- 
rate obſervers, ſay, that the extremity of thoſe arms, 
or claws, which the ſpider uſes to graſp his prey with, 
ſuddenly opens, as it were by a ſpring, and lets out a 
white body, which the male applies beneath the abdo- 
men of the female to fulfil the wiſh of nature. In the 
water-ſpider, the ſexual organs are ſituated at the hinder 
parts of the male, are curve, and act as it were by a 
ſpring ; thoſe of the. females are diſtinct. Nature by 
a thouſand varied methods accompliſhes her purpoſe. 

Spiders frequently change their colour, which varies 
much, in reſpect to ſeaſon, ſex, age, &c. but they are 
in gencral more beautifully variegated in autumn, a ſea- 
ſon not only the moſt opportune and plentiful repecting 
their prey, but the time when they arrive at their 
greateſt magnitude, and are in their height of vigour. 

The ſpecies of aranea enumerated by naturaliſts a- 
mount to upwards of 50; of which it may here ſuffice 
to mention a few of the moſt remarkable. 

1. The calycina, with a round pale yellow belly, and 
It lives in the cups of flowers, af- 


and other flies, when they are in ſearch of honey. 

2. The avicularia, has a convex round breaſt, hol- 
It is a native of A- 
merica, and feeds upon {mall birds, inſets, &. The 
bite of this ſpider is as venomous as that of the ſer- 
pent. : 

3. The ocellata, has three pair of eyes on its thighs. 


It is about the ſame ſize with the tarantula, of a pale 


colour, with a black ring round the belly, and two 
large black ſpots on the ſides of the breaſt, It is a na- 
tive of China. 5 = 

4. The Saccata, has an oval belly, of a dnſky iron 
colour. It lives in the ground, and carries a ſack with 
its eggs where-ever it goes. This ſack it glues to its 
belly, and will rather die than leave it behind. 

5. Diadema is the largeſt ſpider which this country 
produces, The abdomen is of and oval form, downy, 
and of a ruddy yellow colour, which is very variable in 
different ſeaſons ; being ſometimes paler, at others very 
dark coloured. The upper part is beautifully adorned 
with black and white circles and dots, having a longi- 
tudinal band in the middle, compoſed of oblong and 
oval-ſhaped pearl-colonred ſpots, ſo arranged as to re- 
ſemble a fillet, ſimilar to thoſe worn by the eaſtern 
kings. The ground upon which this fillet, and the 
white dots are laid, when viewed with a glaſs, and the 
ſun ſhining thereon, is beautiful and rich beyond all 
deſcription, There are varictics in colour of this ſpi- 

der 
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Aranea. der when Jonny ſome have their abdomen purple, 


ornamented with white dots, the legs yellow and an- 
nulated with a deeper colour : others have their abdo- 
men of a fine red likewiſe ornamented with white, but 
the legs of a fine pale green colour: annulated with 
dark purple or black. It inhabits the birch-tree. 

6. The cucurbitina, has a globular yellow belly,with 
a few black ſpots. It lives inthe leaves of trees, and 
incloſes its eggs in a ſoft net. 


7. The labyrinthica, with a duſky oval belly, a whi- 


tiſh indented line, and a forked anus. The web of 
this ſpecies is horizontal, with a cylindrical well or 
tube in the middle. | 
8. The fimbriata, has a black oblong belly, with a 
white line on each ſide, and duſky-coloured legs. It 
lives in water, upon the ſurface of which it runs with 
great ſwiftneſs. 5 | 
The holoſericea, has an ovaliſh belly covered with 


a down-like velvet; at the baſe, or under part, it has 


two yellow ſpots. 
plants. | 20 
10. The viatica, or wanderer, is generally of a yel- 
low colour more or leſs deep. Sometimes it is whitiſh 
and even rather green. The abdomen is large, broad, 
almoſt ſquare, with two bands of dark orange, which 
ariſing from the thorax deſcend obliquely on the ſides 
towards the middle. 
ſmall black dots forming a kind of triangle upon the 
middle of the abdomen. On the thorax are ſeen two 
longitudinal bands ſomewhat green, one on each ſide. 
The two foremoſt pair of legs arc very long, and the 
hinder ſhort; which makes it walk like a crab. It is 
found upon plants; and is a lively, active, indefatigable 
hunter. Without any motion of the head, which is 
furniſhed with immovable eyes, it perceives all the 
flies that hover round about, does not ſcare them, but 
ſtretches over them its arms furniſhed with feathers, 
which prove nets in which their wings intangle. It is 
ſaid to fit on its eggs; which however it often carries 
about with it, wrapt up in a ball of white lk. _ 
11. The aquatica, is of a livid colour, with an oval 
belly, and a tranſverſe line, and two hollowed points. 
It frequents the freſh waters of Europe. But it is in 
ſome ſort amphibious: for it can live on land as well 
as in the water, and comes often on ſhore for its 
food ; yet it ſwims well in water, both on its belly and 
back; it is diſtinguiſhable by its brightneſs, In the 
water its belly appears covered with a ſilver varniſh, 
which is only a bubble of air attached to the abdomen 
by means of the oily humours which tranſpire from its 
body, and prevent the immediate contact of the water. 
This bubble of air is made the ſubſtance of of its dwel- 
ling, which it conſtructs under water; for it fixes ſcve- 
ral threads of filk, or ſuch fine matter, to the ſtalks of 
plants in the water; and then aſcending to the ſurface, 


It is found in the folded leaves of 


thruſts the hinder part of its body above water, draw- 


ing it back again with ſuch rapidity, that it attaches 


underneath a bubble of air, which it has the art of de- 


taining under water, by placing it underneath the 
threads abovementioned, and which it binds like a co- 
vering almoſt all around the air-bubble. Then it aſcends 
again for another air-bubble ; and thus proceeds until 
it has conſtructed a large aerial apartment under wa- 
ter, which it enters into or quits at pleaſure. The male 
conſtructs for himſelf one near to the female; and when 


Between the bands are a few 
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love invites, he breaks through the thread walls of the Aranea. 
female's dwelling, and the two bubbles attached to the —— 


bellies of both nnite into one, forming one large nup- 
tial chamber, The female is ſometimes laid for a whole 
day together ſtretched on her back, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the male, without motion, and ſcemingly as if 
dead. As ſoon as he enters and glides over her, ſhe 
ſcems to be brought to life again, gets on her legs and 
runs after the male, who makes his eſcape with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed. The female takes care of the young, and 
conſtructs ſimilar apartments on purpoſe for them. The 
figure of this ſpider has nothing remarkable; and would 
be overlooked among a croud of curioſities, if the ſpec- 
tator be unacquainted with its ſingular art of conſtruct- 
ing an aerial habitation under water, and thus uniting 
together the properties of both elements. It lodges 
during the winter in empty ſhells, which it dexterouſ- 
ly ſhuts up with a web. | 
12. The faſciata, with yellow bands round the bel- 
ly, and duſky rings on the legs, is a native of Barbary, 
and is as large as the thumb. It inhabits hedges and 
thickets: its webs have large meſhes, and it reſides in 
the centre. The ſnares are ſpread for large flies, waſps, 
drones, and even locuſts: the leſſer inſects can eſcape 
through the meſhes. The animal which it entangles 
is ſoon bound with ſtrong threads; killed by the ſpider's 
Jaws; and partly eat, if the ſpider is hungry: the reſt is 
concealed under ſome neighbouring dry leaves, covered 
with a kind of web and a blackiſh glue in great abun- 
dance. Its larder is ſaid to be often plentifully ſtored : 
—lIts neſt is of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, divided ho- 
rizontally, and ſuſpended by the threads of the inſect, 
which are of a ſilvery white, and ſtronger than ſilk. 
The young ones live in amity ; but when grown up, are 
mortal enemics. They never meet but they fight 
with violence, and their battle only ends with the 
death of the weakeſt. The dead body is carefully 
ſtored in the larder, Twelve of theſe ſpiders, by way 
of experiment, were ſhut up together; and, after a 
battle of eight days, the 9 only remained alive. 
13. The tarantula, has the breaſt and belly of an aſh- 


colour; the legs are likewiſe aſh- coloured, with black - Flate XVn. 
iſh rings on the under part; the fangs or nippers are (in Vor. I.) 


red on the inner ſide, the reſt being blackiſh: Two of 
its eyes are larger than the other, red, and placed in 
the front ; four other eyes are placed in a tranſverſe 
direction towards the mouth; the other two are nearer 
the back: It has two antennæ or feelers. It is a na- 
tive of Italy, Cyprus, Barbary, and the Eaſt Indies. 
It lives in bare fields, where the lands are fallow, 
but not very hard, and from its antipathy to damp 
and ſhade, chooſes for its reſidence the riſing part 
of the ground facing the eaſt Its dwelling is 
about four inches deep, and half an inch wide; at 
the bottom it is curved, and there the inſect ſits in 
wet weather, and cuts its way out if water pains 
upon it. It weaves a net at the mouth of the hole. 
Theſe ſpiders do not live quite a year. In July they 
ſhed their ſkin, and proceed to propagation ; which, 
from a mutual diſtruſt, as they frequently deyour one 
another, is a work undertaken with great circumſpec- 


tion. They lay about ſeven hundred and thirty eggs, 
waich hatch in the ſpring ; but the parent does not live 
to ſee her progeny, having expired early inthe winter. 
The Ichncumon fly is their moſt formidable . 

c 
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The bite of the tarantula is ſaid to occaſion an 
inflammation in the part, which in a few hours brings 
on ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, and univerſal faint- 
nels, The perſon afterwards is affected with a de- 
lirium, and ſometimes is ſeized with a deep melan- 
choly. The ſame ſymptoms return annually, in ſome 
caſes for ſeveral years; and at laſt terminate in death. 
Muſic, it has been pretended, is the only cure. A mu- 
ſician is brought, who tries a variety of airs, till at laſt 
he hits upon one that arges him to dance; the vio- 
lence of which exerciſe produces a proportionable agi- 
tation of the vital ſpirits, attended with a conſequent 
degree of perſpiration, the certain conſequence of which 
is 4 cure. Such are the circumſtances that have been 
generally related, and long credited, concerning the 
bite of this animal. Kircherus, in his Muſurgia, gives 


a very particular account of the ſymptoms and cure, il- 


luſtrated by hiſtories of caſes. Among theſe, he men- 
tions a girl, who, being bitten by this inſect, could be 
cured only by the muſic of a drum. He then proceeds 
to relate, that a certain Spaniard, truſting to the effi- 
cacy of muſic in the cure of the frenzy occaſioned by 
the bite of the tarantula, ſnbmitted to be bitten on the 
hand by twoof theſe creatures, of diflcrent colours, and 
poſſeſſed of different qualities. The venom was no ſooner 
diffuſed ahout his body, than the ſymptoms of the 
diſorder began to appear; upon which harpers, pipers, 
and other muſicians, were ſent for, who by various 


kinds of mulic endeavoured to roaſe him from that ſtu- 


por into which he was fallen: but here it was obſer- 
ved that the bites of the two inſets had produced con- 
trary effects; for by one he was incited to dance, and 
by the other he was reſtrained therefrom; and in this 


conflict of nature the patient expired. The ſame ac- 


count is given in his Phonurgia Nova, with the addition 


of a cut reſpreſenting the inſect in two poſitions, the pa- 


tient in the action of dancing, together with the mu- 
ſical notes of the tune or air by which in one inſtance 
the cure was affected. 

In his Muſurgia, this author, attempting mechani- 
cally to account for the cure of the bite of the taran- 
tula by muſic, ſays of the poiſon, That it is ſharp, 
gnawing and bilious; and that it is received and incor- 
porated into the medullary ſubſtance of the fibres. 
With reſpect to the muſic, he ſays, That the ſounds of 
chords have a power to rarefy the air to a certain har- 
monical pitch; and that the air thus rarefied, pene- 
trating the pores of the patient's body, affects the muſ- 
cles,arteries, and minute fibres, and incites him to dance; 
which exerciſe begets a perſpiration, in which the 
poiſon evaporates. 

Unſatisfactory as this theory appears, the belief of 
this ſtrange phenomenon has prevailed among the ableſt 
of modern phyſicians. Sir Thomas Brown, ſo far from 


diſputing it, ſays, That ſince many atteſt the fact from 


experience, and that the learned Kircherus hath poſi- 
_ tively averred it, and fet down the ſongs and tunes 
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ſolemnly uſed for the cure of the diſeaſe, and ſince ſome 
alſo affirm that the tarantula itſelf will dance at the 
found of muſic, he ſhall not at all queſtion it“. 
Farther, that eminent Italian phyſician of the laſt 
century, Baglivi, a native of Apulia, the country where 
the tarantula is produced, has written a diſſertation 


De anatomia, morſu, et efectibus tarantulæ. In this he 


deſcribes the region of Apulia where the tarantula is 


( 90 1] 
produced, with the anatomy and figure of the inſect Aranes. 
and its eggs, illuſtrated by an engraving ; he mention 
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particularly the ſymptoms that follow from the bite, 
and the cure of the diſeaſe by muſic, with a variety of 
hiſtories of cures thus wrought, many of them com- 
municated by perſons who were eye-witneſſes of the 
proceſs, | 
Ludovicus Valetta, a Celeſtine monk of Apulia, pu- 
bliſhed at Naples, in the year 1706, a treatiſe upon 
this ſpider, in which he not only anſwers the objections 
of thoſe who deny the whole thing, but gives, from 
his own knowledge, ſeveral inſtances of perſons who 
had ſuffered this way, ſome of whom were of great fa- 
milies, and ſo far from being diſſemblers, that they 
would at any rate, to avoid ſhame, have concealed the 
mis fortune which had befallen them. 
The honourable Mr Robert Boy le, in his treatiſe of 
Languid and Unheeded Motions, ſpeaking of the bite 
of the tarantula, and the cure of the diſeaſe which fol- 
lows it by means of muſic, ſays, That, having bimſelf- 
had ſome doubts about the matter, he was, after ſtrict 
inquiry, convinced that the relations in the main were 
true. | | 
Laſtly, Dr Mead, in his Mechanical Account of 
Poiſons, has given an eſſay on the tarantula, contain- 
ing the ſubſtance of the above relations, which he en- 
deavours to confirm by his own reaſoning thereon, | 
Notwithſtanding the number and weight of theſe au- 
thorities, and the general acquieſcence of learned and 
ingenious men in the opinion that the bite of the ta- 
rantula is poiſonous, and that the cure of the diſorder 
occaſioned by it is effected by muſic, we have reaſon 
to apprehend that the whole is a miſtake. i 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1672, 
p. 406, is an extract of a letter from Dr Thomas 
Cornelio, a Neapolitan phyſician, to John Doddington, 
Eſq; bis majeſty's reſident at Venice, communicated by 
the latter, in which, ſpeaking of his intention to fend 
to Mr Doddington ſome tarantulas, he ſays, Mean 
while I ſhall not omit to impart to yon what was re- 
lated to me a few days ſince by a judicious and unpre- 
Judicate perſon; which is, that being in the country 
of Otranto, where thoſe inſects are in great numbers, 


there was a man, who, thinking himſelf ſtung by a ta- 


rantula, ſhowed in his neck a ſmall ſpeck, about which 
in a very ſhort time there aroſe ſome pimples full of a 
ſcrous hamour ; and that in a few hours after, the 
poor man was ſorely afflicted with very violent ſymp- 
toms, as ſyncopes, very great agitations, giddineſs of 
the head, and vomiting ; but that, withont any inclina- 
tion at all to dance, and without a deſire of havin 
any muſical inſtruments, he miſerably died within two 
days. The ſame perſon affirmed to me, that all thoſe 
that think themſelves bitten by tarantulas, except ſuch 
as for evil ends feign themſelves to be ſo, are for the 
moſt part young wanton girls, whom the Italian wri- 
ters call Dolce di Sale; who, by ſome particular indiſ- 
poſition falling into this melancholy madncſs, perſuade 
themſelves, according to the vulgar prejudice, to have 
been ſtung by a tarantoala.”” 

Dr Serao, an Italian phyſician, has written an in- 
genious book, in which he has effectually exploded 
this opinion as a popular error; and in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, No LX. for the year 1770, 


p- 226, is a letter from Dominico Cirillo, M. D. pro- 


fc ſſor 


' ſteps, every now and then ſhrieking very loud. 
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feffor of natural hiſtory in the univerſity of Naples, 


—— wherein, taking notice of Serao's book, he ſays, That 


having had an opportunity of examining the effects of 
this animal in the provine of Taranto, where it 1s 
found in great abundance, he finds that the ſurpriſing 
cure of the bite of the tarantula by muſic has not the 
leaſt truth in it ; and that it is only an invention of the 
people, who want to get a little money by dancing 
when they ſay the tarantiſm begins. He adds, I 
make no doubt but ſometimes the heat of the climate 
contributes very much to warm their imaginations, and 
throw them intoa delirium, which may bein ſome mea- 
ſure cured by mulic ; but ſeveral experiments have been 
tried with the tarantula, and neither men nor animals 
after the bite have had any other complaint than a very 
trifling inflammation upon the part, like that produ- 
ced by the bite of a ſcorpion, which goes off by it- 
ſelf without any danger at all. In Sicily, where the 
ſummer is ſtill warmer than in any part of the king- 
dom of Naples, the tarantula is never dangerous ; and 
muſic is never employed for the cure of the pretended 
tarantiſm.““ a | 

Mr Swinburn, when in the country of the tarantula, 
was deſirous of inveſtigating minutely every particular 
relative to that inſect ; but the ſeaſon was not far 
enough advanced, and no farantati (perſons bitten, or 
pretending to be bitten, by the tarantula) had begun to 
ſtir. He prevailed, however, upon a woman who had 
formerly been bitten, to act the part, and dance the ta- 
rantata before him. A great many muſicians were ſum- 
moned, and ſhe performed the dance, as all preſent 
aſſured him, to perfection. At firſt ſhe lolled ſtupidly 
on a chair, while the inſtruments were playing ſome 
dull mafic. They touched, at length, the chord ſap- 
poſed to vibrate to her heart ; and up ſhe ſprang with 
a moſt hideous yell, ſtaggered about the room like a 
drunken perſon, holding a handkerchief in both hands, 


railing them alternately, and moving in very true time. 


As the muſic grew briſker, her motions quickened, and 
ſhe ſkipped about with great vigour and variety of 
The 
ſcene was far from pleaſant; and, at his deſire, an end 
was put to it before the woman was tired. Wherever 
the tarantati are to dance, he informs ns, a place is 

prepared for them, hung round with bunches # ; grapes 
and ribbons. The patients are dreſſed in white, with 
red, green, or yellow ribbons, for thoſe are their fa- 
vourite colours; on their ſhonJders they caſt a white 
ſcarf, let their hair fall looſe about their ears, and throw 
their heads as far back as they can bear it. They are 
exact copies of the ancient prieſteſſes of Bacchus. The 
orgies of that god, whoſe worſhip, under various ſym- 
bols, was more widely ſpread over the globe than that 
of any other divinity, were no doubt performed with 
energy and ethuſiaſm by the lively inhabitants of this 
warm climate. The introduction of Chriſtianity abo- 
liſhed all pablic exhibitions of theſe heatheniſh rites, 
and the women durſt no longer act a frantic part in 
the character of Bacchantes. Unwilling to give up fo 
darling an amuſement, they deviſed other pretences ; 
and poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits may have furniſh them 
with one. Accident may alſo have led them to a dif- 
covery of the tarantala ; and, upon the ſtrength of its 
poiſon, the Puglian dames ſtill enjoy their old dance, 
though time has effaced the memory of its ancient 
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name and inſtitution: and this Mr Swinburn takes to Aranea. 
be the origin of ſo ſtrange a practice. If at any time Aranjuez. 


theſe dances are really and involuntarily aſſected, he ſup- 
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poſes it can be nothing more than an attack upon their 
nerves, a ſpecies of St Vitus's dance: and he inclines 
the more to the idea, as there are numberleſs churches 
_ places thronghout theſe provinces dedicated to that 
aint. 

Many ſenſible people of the country, however, differ 
in opinion from Dr Serao and other authors, who have 
ridiculed the pretended diſorder, and affirmed that the 
venom of this ſpecies of ſpider can produce no effects 
but ſuch as are common to all others. The Brindiſians 
ſay, that the tarantulas ſent to Naples for the experi- 
ment were not of the true ſort, but a much larger and 
more innocent one; and that the length of the jour- 
ney, and want of food, had weakened their power ſo 
much, as to ſuffer the Doctor or others to put their 
arm into the bag where they were kept with impunity. 
They quote many examples of perſons bitten as they 
ſlept out in the fields during the hot months, who grew 
languid, ſtupid, deprived of all courage and elaſticity, 
till the ſound of {ome favourite tune rouſed them to 
dance, and throw off the poiſon. Theſe arguments of 
thcirs, however, Mr Swinburn thinks of little weight: 
for they acknowledged that elderly perſons were more 
frequently infected than young ones; and that moſt of 
them were women, and thoſe unmarried. No perſon 
above the loweſt rank in life was ever ſcized with this 
malady,'nor is there an inſtance of its cauſing death. 
The length of the dance, and the patient's powers of 
bearing ſuch exceſſive fatigue in the canicular ſcaſon, 
prove nothing ; becauſe every day, at that time of the 
year, peaſants may be ſeen dancing with equal ſpirit 
and perſeverance, though they do not pretend to be 
ſeized with the tarantiſm. The illneſs may therefore 
be attributed to hyſterics, exceſſive heat, ſtoppage of 
perſpiration, and other effects of ſleeping out of doors 
in a hot ſummer air, which is always extremely dan- 
gerous, if not mortal, in moſt parts of Italy. Violent 
exerciſe may have been found to he a certain cure for 
this diſorder, and continued by tradition, though the 
date and circumſtances of this diſcovery have been long 
buried in oblivion; a natural paſſion for dancing, imi- 
tation, cuſtom of the country, and a deſire of railing 
contributions upon the ſpectators, are probably the 
real motives that inſpire the tarantati, Before Scrao's 
experiments, the tarantula had been proved to be 
harmleſs, from trials made in 1693 by Clarizio, and 
in 1740 at Lucera by other naturaliſts. | 

ARANJUEZ, a town in the province of New Ca- 
ſtile, where the king of Spain has a palace and gar- 
dens which are reckoned the moſt delightful in the 
world. | | ok 

This place is 20 miles from Madrid, by a noble 
road, planted on each fide with trees, lately made at 
the expence of 120,0001. Sterling. It is delight- 
ſully ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Tagus and 
Em which run through the gardens, and add new 

cauty to this charming ſpot, where art and nature 
ſeem to go hand in hand with the moſt pleaſing and 
rural ſimplicity. On one fide, fine avenues of ſtately 
oaks and loſty elms convey the trueſt ideas of magni- 
ficence, while they afford the moſt reviving ſhade; on 
the other, the ſudden tranſitions to lawns and * 
neſs, 


ARA [ 


theſe cool receſſes, the occaſional appearance and paſ- 
ſage of the monarch attended by the grandees of his 
kingdom; all theſe objects united, and concentered in 
one point, fill the imagination with pleaſing ideas, and 
impreſs the mind of a traveller with a thouſand agree- 
able ſenſations, | | | 
The general ſituation is in a very large plain ſur- 
rounded with large hills, of a moſt diſagrecable aſpect 
indeed, but ſeldom appearing, being well hidden by 
the noble rows of trees that extend acroſs the flat in 
every direction. The main body of the palace is an old 
building, to which have been lately added two new 
wings. The firſt part of the building was erected by 
Philip II. who purchaſed the eſtate, N many of 
the avennes, and, in order to extend his chaſe, or to 
indulge his ſplenetic diſpoſition, had all the vines that 
grew on the hills rooted up. By that means he drove 
away the inhabitants, and rendered the environs of his 
villa a perfect deſart.— The apartments are good; but 
contain nothing very particular to take off from the 
enjoyment of ſo many fine objects abroad. In one of 
the new wings is a play-houſe, and in the other a cha- 
pel. Part of the cciling of the former was painted by 
Mengs, who was alſo ſent to Rome to paint a holy fa- 
mily for the principal altar in the chapel. There are 
ſeven fine pictures of Luca Jordano in the apartment 
called El Cabinete Antigno, and fix others in that 
De los Mayordomos. The portraits of the grand duke 
and ducheſs of Tuſcany, by Mengs, are in a new apart- 
ment called the king's dreſſing-room. In the chapel, 
over the great altar, there is a fine picture of the An- 
nunciation, by Titian, preſented to him by Charles V. 
and brought from the convent of juſte, after the 
death of that emperor. The porcelain cabinet, where 
there are ſeveral large pieces of the king's own ma- 
nufactory, is alſo an object of curioſity to a traveller, 
As to the pardens, the whole of them may be 
thrown into three grand diviſions, diſtinguifhed by the 
names of La Huerta Valenciana, Los Delcites, and El 
Cortijo. In the Huerta Valenciana, agriculture and 
erf are carried on in tlie ſame manner as in that 
ruitful province, and they plough with horſes. In the 
Cortijo they uſe oxen, as in Andaluſia ; and in other 
places they ſcratch up the ground with mules, as is 


{till practiſed in ſome parts of Spain. Which ever way 


one looks round, a conſtant variety pleaſes the eye, 
and enraptures the mind. At one moment the ſturdy 
buffalo moves before you, drawing his heavy burden; 
ſoon after, the flow camel, with his ponderous load; 
while the ſwift zebra with his ſtriped garment friſks 
over the plains. If you approach the farm, every ob- 
ject of convenience is conſulted, and in the dairy every 

degree of neatneſs, The Dutch cow enjoys a luxuri- 
ant paſture, the brood mares greatly enliven the land- 
ſcape, and ſtables are filled with the moſt excellent 
horſes. And an immenſe nurſery furniſhes all manner 
of trees and plants. The fine avenue, which ſerves alſo 
for a public walk, called Calle de Reyna, has nothing 
. Equal to it at Verſailles. It is three miles long, quite 
ſtraight from the palace gate, croſſing the Tagus twice 
before it loſes itſelf in the thickets, where ſome noble 
ſpreading elms and weeping poplars hang beautifully 
over the deep {till pool, Near this road is a flower- 
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Aranjuer. neſs, the caſcades of water breaking through the thick- 
et, the tuneful ſongs of numberleſs birds ſheltered in 
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garden for the ſpring, laid out with great taſte by Mr Aranjuez, 


Wall during his miniſtry. The gay variety of flowers 
at this time of year is particularly pleaſing to the eye; 
but its beauty ſoon fades on the approach of ſummer. 
As the weather grows hot, the company that chooſes 
to walk retires to a garden in an iſland of the Tagus, 
on the north ſide of the palace. This is an heaven] 

place, cut into various walks and circular lawns, which 


in their primitive ſtate may have been very fliff and 


formal : but in the conrſe of a century, Nature has 
obliterated the regular forms of art; the trees have 
ſwelled out beyond the line traced for them, and de- 
ſtroyed the enfilade by advancing into the walls or 
retiring from them. The ſweet flowering-ſhrubs, in- 
ſtead of being clipped and kept down, have been allow- 
ed to ſhoot up into trees, and hang over the ſtatues and 
fountains they were originally meant to ſerve as hum- 
ble fences to. The jets-d'cau daſh up among the 
trees, and add freſh verdure to the leaves. The ter- 
races and baluſtrades built along the river, are now o- 


vergrown with roſes, and other luxuriant buſhes, hang- 


ing down into the ſtream, which is darkened by the 
large trees growing on the oppoſite banks. Many of 
the ſtatues, groupes, and fountains, are handſome, ſome 
maſterly, the works of Alpardi : all are placed in 
charming points of view, either in open circular ſpots, 
at a diſtance from the trees, or elſe in gloomy arbours, 
and retired angles of the wood. The banks of this 
wood, called the Ila, are alſo enlivened by elegant 
yachts for the amuſement of the royal family. 

The town or village formerly conſiſted of the palace, 


its offices, and a few miſerable huts, where the am- 


baſſadors, and the attendants of the court, endeavoured 
to lodge themſelves as well as they could, but always 


very uncomfortable; many of the habitations were 


vaults half under ground. What determined the king 
to build a new town, and to embelliſh the environs, 


was an accident that happened at the nuncio's; a coach 


broke throngh the cieling of his dining-room, and fell 
in upon the table, The court then 


per dwellings for the great number of perſons that 
flock to the place where the ſovereign reſides; near 
10,000 are ſuppoſed to live here two or three months 
in ſpring ; the king keeps 115 ſets of mules, which 
require a legion of men to to take care of them. Above 
a million Sterling has been laid out at Aranjuez ſince 
the year 1763; and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
wonders have been performed: ſeveral fine ſtreets drawn 


in ſtraight lines with broad pavements, a double row of 


trees before the houſes, and a very noble road in the 
middle; commodious hotels for the miniſters and am- 
baſſadors; great ſquares, markets, churches, a theatre, 
and an amphitheatre for bull-feaſts, have been raiſed 
ſrom the ground; beſides the acceſſion of two new 
wings to the palace. Neatneſs and convenience have 


been more ſtudied and ſought for than ſhow in the ar- 


chitecture, but altogether the place has ſomething 
truly magnificent in the coup d'cell. 
ARAR, (Cæſar, Strabo) ; Araris, (Dio Cm] ; 
Saucena, (Ammian): A river of Celtic Gaul, now the 
Saone ; which riſes ont of mount Vogeſus on the con- 
fines of Lorrain, runs through the Franche Comte and 
Burgundy, and below Lyons falls into the Rhone. It 


is ſo incredibly flow, that the eye cannot diſtinguiſh 
which 


egan to apply 
very conſiderable ſums to the purpoſe of errecting pro- 


Far, 
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Ararat. Which way it moves, (Czar) ; and therefore Pliny by flocks ; and here are alſo found ſome partridges ; Ararat, 


w—— calls it the Sluggi/h river. Its courſe is from north to the ſecond is inhabited by crows and tigers; and all Aratus. 
| ſouth. It is famous for a bridge of Cæſar, which was the reſt is covered with ſnow, which half the year is 


built by the ſoldiers in one day. It is navigable equal- 
ly with the Rhone. 

ARARAT, the name of the mountain on which 
Noah's ark reſted, after the abatement of the waters 
of the univerſal deluge. Concerning this mountain 
there are various conjectures ; though it is almoſt uni- 
verſally allowed to be in Armenia Major. Some are 
of opinion that it is one of the mountains which divide 
Armenia on the ſouth from Meſopotamia and that part 
of Aſſyria inhabited by the Cards; from whom theſe 
mountains took the name of Curdu or Cardy; by the 
Greeks turned into Cordyæi, &c. Others, that it lies 
towards the middle of Armenia, near the river Araxes, 
above 280 miles diſtant from the aboyementioned moun- 
tains, making it belong to mount Taurus; but the 
Armenians are poſitive that Noah's Ararat is no other 
than a mountain to which they now give the name of 
Maſis, which lies about 12 leagues to the eaſt of Eri- 
van, and four leagues from the Aras. It is encompaſ- 
ſed by ſeveral petty hills: on the tops of them are found 
many ruins, thought to have been the buildings of the 
firſt men, who were, for ſome time, afraid to deſcend 
into the plains. 
loaf, in the midſt of a very large plain, detached, as it 
were, from the other mountains of Armenia, which 
make a long chain. It conſiſts, properly ſpeaking, of 
two hills ; the leſſer of which is the more ſharp and 


pointed : the higher, on which it is ſaid the ark reſted, 


lies to the north-weſt of it, and riſes far above the 
neighbouring mountains. It ſeems ſo high and big, 


that, when the air is clear, it may be ſeen four or five 


days journey off ; yet travellers think the height is not 
extraordinary. Chardin is of opinion that he paſſed a 
part of mount Caucaſus which is higher; and Poullet 
thinks the height of mount Maſis, or Ararat, not above 
twice as great as that of mount Valerian near Paris, 
They therefore think that its being viſible at ſuch a 
great diſtance is owing to its lonely ſituation in a vaſt 
plain, and upon the moſt elevated part of the country, 
without any mountains before it to ohſtruct the view. 
Nor is the ſnow with which it is always covered from 
the middle upwards any argument of its height; for, 
in this country, ice hath often been obſerved in the 


mornings of the middle of July. (See ARMENIA). 
_ Certain it is, however, that this mountain hath never 


yet been aſcended ; which the Armenians pretend was 
_ owing to the interpoſition of angels, in order to diſap- 
point the curioſity of thoſe who wanted to advance to 
ſuch a ſacred place as that whereon the ark reſted : but 
the exceſs of cold may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
able to fruſtrate all ſuch attempts,. withont any ſuper- 
natural interpoſition. The moſt diſtinct account we 
have of this mountain is that given by Mr Tourne fort; 
which, however, being much ſwelled with immaterial 
circumſtances, it is needleſs to trouble our readers with 
at length. He tells us, that this mountain is one 
of the moſt diſagreeable ſights upon earth, without 
either houſes, convents, trees, or ſhrubs; and ſeems as 
if continually waſting and mouldering away. He di- 
vides it into three regions: The lowermoſt, he ſays, is 
the only one which contains any human creatures, and 

is occupied by a feiy miſerable ſhepherds that tend ſcab» 


It ſtands by itſelf, in form of a ſugar- 


ed. 
croſs made out of the wood of the ark, together with 


Great. 


involved in thick clouds. On the ſide of the moun- 
tain that looks towards Erivan is a prodigious preci- 
pice, from whence rocks of an immenſe ſize are con- 
tinually tumbling down with a hideous noiſe. This 
precipice ſeems quite perpendicular ; and the extremi- 


ties are rough and blackith, as if ſmutted with ſmoke. 


The ſoil of the mountain is looſe, and on the ſandy 
parts it is impoſſible to take a firm ſtep ; ſo that our 
traveller encountered great difficulties in his aſcent and 
deſcent of this monntain ; being often obliged, in or- 
der to ayoid the ſand, to betake himſelf to places 
where great rocks were heaped on one another, under 
which he paſſed as through caverns, or to places full 
of ſtones, where he was forced to leap from one ſtone 
to another, If we may believe Struys, a Dutch wri- 
ter, however, all theſe difficulties may be ſurmounted. 
He aſſures us, he went five days journey up mount A- 
rarat, to ſee a Romiſh hermit : that he paſſed through 

three regions of clouds; the firſt dark and thick, the 
next cold and full of ſnow, and the third colder ſtill: 
that he advanced five miles every day ; and when he 
came to the place where the hermit had his cell, he 
breathed a very ſerene and temperate air : that the 
hermit told him, he had perceived neither wind nor 
rain all the 25 years he had dwelt there ; and that on 
the top of the mountain there ſtill reigned a greater 
tranquility, whereby the ark was preſerved uncorrupt- 
He farther pretends, that the hermit gave him a 


a certificate ; a formal copy of which the author has 
given in his ſham relation. 

ARASSI, a maritime, populous, and trading town 
of Italy, in the territory of Genoa. E. Long. 7. 20. 
N. Lt. 44. 3. | 

ARATEIA, in antiquity, a yearly feſtival celebrated 
at Sicyon, on the birth-day of Aratus, wherein divers 
honours were paid by a prieſt conſecrated to this ſer- 
vice, who for diſtinction's ſake wore a ribband be- 
ſpangled with white and purple ſpots. The arateia 
were ſolemnized with much pomp of muſic, the choiri- 
ſters of Bacchus attending. 

ARATUS, general of the Achæans, conquered 
Niocles tyrant of Sicyon. Two years after, he ſur- 
priſed the caſtle called Aerocorinthus, and drove out 
the king of Macedonia: he delivered Argos from its 
tyrants, and was poiſoned by Philip II. king of Ma- 
cedonia, whom he had newly reſtored : he was abant 
62 when he died, the ſecond year of the 141ſt Olym- 


piad. He was intered at Sicyon, and received the 


greateſt honours from his countrymen. His ſon, who 
had alſo been pretor, was poiſoned by king Philip. 
Polybius gives us ſo great a character of Aratus the 
father's Commentaries or Hiſtory, that the loſs of ſo 
valuable a work is highly to be regretted. 

ARATUS, a Greek poet, born at Soli, or Solæ, a 
town in Cilicia, which afterwards changed its name, 
and was called Pompeiopolis, in honour Pompey the 
He flouriſhed about the 124th, or, accordin 
to ſome, the 126th Olympiad, in the reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus king of Egypt. He diſcovered in 


his youth a remarkable poignancy of wit, and capacity 
for improvement; and having received his education 
| under 


— exact 


Coin 
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eſpouſed the principles of that ſet. Aratus was phy- 
ſician to Antigonus Gonatus, the ſon of Demetrius 
Poliorcctes, king of Macedon : this prince, being a 
great encourager of learned men, ſent for him to court, 
admitted him to his intimacy, and encouraged him in 
his ſtudies. The phenomena of Aratus, which is ſtill 
extant, gives him a title to the character of an aſtro- 
nomer as well as a poet; in this piece he deſcribes the 
nature and motion of the ſtars, and ſhows the particular 
influences of the heavenly bodies, with their various diſ- 
poſitions and relations, He wrote this poem in Greek 
verſe: it was tranſlated into Latin by Cicero; who tells 
us in his firſt book, De oratore, that the verſcs of A- 
ratus are very noble. This piece was tranſlated by o- 
thers as well as Cicero; there being a tranſlation by 
Germanicus Cæſar, and another into elegant verſe by 
Feſtus Avienus. An edition of the phenomena was 
publiſhed by Grotius, at Leyden, in quarto, 1600, in 
Greek and Latin, with the fragments of Cicero's ver- 
ſion, and the tranſlation of Germanicus and Avienus, 
all which the editor has illuſtrated with curious notes. 
He was certainly much eſteemed, by the ancients, ſince 
we find ſo great a number of ſcholiaſts and commenta- 
tors upon him, There are ſeveral other works alſo 
aſcribed to Aratus. Suidas mentions the following: 
Hymns to Pan; Aſtrology and Aſtrotheſy; a compo- 
ſition of antidotes; an Kb on Theopropus; an 
H, 0 Antigonus ; an epigram on Phila, the daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and wife of Antigonus ; an Epice- 
diam of Cleombrotus; a correction of the Odyſſey; 
and ſome Epiſtles, in proſe. Virgil, in his Georgics, 
has imitated or tranſlated many paſlages from this au- 
thor; and St. Paul has quoted a paſſage of Aratus. 
It is in his ſpeech to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28.) 
wherein he tells them, that ſome of their own poets 
have ſaid, T» yp x; 51s. 17pw : For we arc allo his 


offspring.” Theſe words are the beginning of the 


filth line of the phenomena of Aratus, | 

ARAVA, a fortreſs of Upper Hungary, in a coun- 
ty and on a river of the ſame name. E. Long. 20. o. 
N. Lat. 49. 29. 

ARAUCO, a fortreſs and town of Chili, in South 
America ; ſituated in a fine valley, on a river of the 
ſame name. The natives are ſo brave, that they drove 
the Spaniards out of their country, though they had 
no fire arms, W. Long. 71. 20. S. Lat. 42. 30. 


ARAUSIO, or Civitas Arauſienſis, or Aranſico- 


rum (Notitiz) ; Colonia Secundanorum (Mela, Pliny, 
5 ſo called becauſe the veterans of the ſecond 
legion were there ſettled : The capital of the Cavares, 
in Gallia Narbonenſis. 
Provence, on an arm of the river Egue, which ſoon 
aſter falls into the Rhone, from which it is diſtant a 
leapne to the caſt, at the foot of a mountain. Here is 
an ancient amphitheatre to be ſtill ſeen. E. Long. 4. 
49. Lat. 44. 10. 
ARAW, a town of Swiſſerland, in Argow, ſeated 
on the river Aar. It is handſome, large, and remark- 


able for its church, its fountain, and the fertility of 


the ſoil. E. long. 18. o. N. Lat. 47. 25. 

ARAXES, now the Aras, a river of Armenia 
Major, which takes its riſe in a mountain called A, 
where the Euphrates alſo hath its origin. From this 
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_ under Dionyſius Heracleotes, a Stoic philoſopher, he 


and others ſtill remain at Arbe. 
ſuffered all the calamities to which the neighbouring 


Now Orange, in the weſt of 


ARB 


mountain it runs eaſtward with a ſerpentine courſe, diſ- Arba. 


2 itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, after a run of up- 
wards of 500 miles, during which it receives ſome con- 
ſidcrable rivers, Some have imagined that it hath its 
riſe in mount Ararat; but Tournefort aſſures us that 
it comes no nearer that mountain than 12 miles. The 
Araxes is a very rapid river, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Gihon mentioned by Moſes, Beſides this extreme ra- 
pidity, it is very apt to overflow after rains; ſo that they 
have in vain endeavoured to build bridges over it; tho” 
ſome of them appear, from the few arches remaining, to 
have been built of the beſt materials, and inthe ſtrong- 
eſt manner. Such is the vehemence of its current af- 
ter the thawing of the adjacent ſnows, or ſome fierce 
rains, that neither banks nor dykes can reſiſt it; ſo 
that nothing can be more terrible than the noiſe and 
violence of its waves at ſuch times: but in winter, when 
its waters are low, it is fordable in ſome places on camels. 
_ ARBA (anc. geog.), an iſland and city of Illyria. 
Now Arbe, in the gulph of Quarnaro. Of this iſland, 
which has been but ſlightly noticed by geographers, 
we have the following deſcription by the Abbe Fortis. 

In the Roman times, it is probable that there were no 
other cities in Arbe but that which bears the name 
of the iſland, in the neighbourhood of which ancient 
monuments are frequently dug up. ; 

This city of Arbe, though the capital of a ſmall 
iſland, not above thirty miles round, wholly unculti- 
vated, and uninhabitable in the higheſt part that 
faces the channel of Morlacca, has always maintained 
itſelf with decorum. That it was inhabited by civilized 
people in the Roman times, is cvident, by the in- 
ſcriptions that have been frequently diſcovercd there, 
In the lower times it 


countries were ſubjected, hut it always recovered itſelf 
with honour even after diſſolution. 

The archives of the community of Arbe contain 
ſome ancient papers that are truly valuable, and they 
are kept with great jealouſy ; by them it appears, that, 
in the eleventh century, gold and ſilk were not rare 
among the inhabitants. Arbe was ſubject to the kings 
of Hungary; afterwards it became dependent on Ve- 


netian feudatories; and at laſt was taken under the im- 


mediate dominion of the moſt ſerene republic, by 
which a governor is appointed who has the title of 
count and captain. The number of people on the iſland 
does not much exceed three thouſand ſouls, diſtributed 
in a few pariſhes, which might be officiated by a ſmall 
number of prieſts: yet, through a monſtrous incon- 
ſiltency that falls very heavy on the poor inhabitants, 
they have to maintain no leſs than three convents ot 
friars, and as many of nuns, beſides the conſiderable 


charye of near ſixty prieſts, who have a very ſcanty 


proviſion, 

The climate of Arbe is none of the happieſt ; the 
winter ſcaſon is horrid, eſpecially when agitated by the 
violent northerly winds, which ſometimes transform the 
intermediate ſcaſons into winter, and cauſe the ſum- 
mer itſelf to diſappear. Theſe furious winds do great 


damage to the itland, particularly in the winter and 
ſpring. Two years ago, about twelve thouſand ſheep 
periſhed in one night, of cold, in the common paſ- 
tures of the mountain; where, according to the cuſ- 
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Arba. tom over all Dalmatia, they are left in the open air the 
A wholc year round. The ſalt fog raiſed by the dread- 


ful commotion of the waves, which often roar, be- 
tween the mountains of Arbe and the oppolite Alps, 
in the narrow channel of Morlacca, conſumes all the 
buds of the plants and corn, if it happens to be driven 
upon the iſland by the wind; and it is followed by a 
cruel ſcarcity of every kind of produce. This ca- 
lamity communicates its baneful influence even to the 
fleſh of the animals left on the paſtures, that be- 
comes ill-taſted, in conſequence of the bitterneſs and 
bad nouriſhment of the food. Abſtracting from theſe 
irregularities, the air of Arbe is healthful ; nor ought 
the conſtant ſummer fevers among the inhabitants to 
be attributed to its influence as they are, more pro- 
bably, derived from unwholeſome food, and a way of 
life differing little from that of the Hottentots. 

The appearance of the iſland is exceeding]y pleaſant. 
On the caſt it has a very high mountain, of the ſame 
ſubſtance as the Morlacca, of which it was at once a part. 
At the foot of this mountain, the reſt of the iſland 1s 
extended to the weſtward, and divided into beautiful 
and fruitful plains interſperſed with little hills fit to 
bear the richeſt products. At the extremity that 
looks to the north, a delightful promontory, called 
Loparo, ſtretches into the ſea; it is crowned with lit- 
tle hills, which almoſt quite incloſc a fine cultivated 
plain. Near this promontory are the two ſmall iſlands 
of S. Gregorio and Goli, very uſcful to ſhepherds and 
fiſhers. The coaſt of Arbe, that faces the Morlacca 
mountains, is quite ſteep and inacceſſible; and the 
channel between them is extremely dangerons, being 
expoſed to furions winds, and without a ſingle port 
on either ſide. The long and narrow iſland of Dolin, 
lying paralle] to the iſland of Arbe, along the coaſt of 
Barbado, forms a channel leſs dangerous, though by 
no means ſo ſecure as it is beautiful to look at. There 
are ſeveral harbours in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Arbe, by which the trade of the beſt part of the iſland 
is facilitated. | 

The city ſtands on a riſing ground between two har- 
bours, which form a peninſula; it contains about a 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many noble fa- 
milies, bat few of them are rich. Among the moſt 
remarkable curioſities of the itjand, the Arbegiani are 
proud of many egregious reliques, and particularly of 
the head of S. Criſtofano their protector; but the lovers 


of ſacred antiquity will find ſomething much more ſin- 


gular in the three heads of Shadrach, Meſhech, and 
Abednego, which are venerated chere with great de- 
yotion, Four of the principal gentlemen arc keepers 
of the ſanctuary, and to their care the precious records 
of the city are alſo committed. Among thele records 
there is a tran{a*tion of MX VIII. by which the city 
of Arbe promiſes to the Loge of Venice, Ottone Or- 
ſeolo, a tribute of ſome pounds de ſeta ſerica, “ of 
wrought ſilk, and in caſc of contravention, pounds de 
auro 9brizo © of pure gold.“ 

In the laſt age there was 2 learned biſhop of Arbe, 
named Ottavio Spadcri, who would not permit the re- 
liques of S. Criſtofano to be expoſed to the public ve- 
neration, on the ſolemnity of the ſaint's day, becauſe 
he donbted of their authenticity. The mob roſe, and 
was going to throw him down from the top of the hill 
on Which the cathedral ſtands; nor did the tumult 

Vor. II. | 
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ceaſe after the day was paſt. The 
he was in; and the pope thought proper to give hima 
more tractable ſpouſe in Italy. | 

The nature of the ſoil of Arbe is not the ſame in e- 
very, {ituation ; nay it would be difficult to find a coun- 
try where there is ſo great a variety in ſo little ſpace. 
There is a very great difference between the ground 
of the extremity of the mountain above the channel of 
Barbado, and the ſides of it on the one part towards the 


. iſland, and on the other facing the ridge of Morlacca. 


Nor is the top of the mountain itſelf always of the ſame _ 
ſtructure: for in ſome parts it is extended in a fine le- 
vel plain, partly woody and partly cultivable ; in other 
places it is quite rocky, and compoſed of bare marble, 
The rs at the foot of the mountain, where it 
es towards the ſhore, oppoſite to Jablanaz, is 
nothing but marble; and, in the diſtrict of Barbado 
it is gravelly, and a good ſoil for vines. The wine of 
Barbado is of excellent quality, and in great eſtima- 
tion; hardly any other product is cultivatcd along that 
coaſt, as the vines ſucceed ſo well, notwithſtanding 
the negligent culture. Below the pretended ruins of 
Colento the land bears vines, olives, mulberry, and o- 
ther fruit-trees, and alſo corn in the loweſt parts. All 
the lower part of the iſland is compoſed alternatively of 
little hills and valleys, and of a ſubſtance for the moſt 
part very different from that of the mountain and its 
adjacencies. As the organization of the mountain is 
wholly of marble, ſo that of the hills is generally are- 
naceous. The whetſtone forms a lage part, and fre- 
quently contains oftracites and /enticulares ; the ex- 
terior ſtratum is commonly friable, The valleys, which 
according to appearances ſhonld be full of ſand, are 
provided with an excellent ſoil, with ſuch a mixture 
of very minute ſand as is requiſite to keep it light. 
Springs of freſh water are by nature well diſtributed 0- 
ver the iſland, and maintain a proper humidity when the 
ſummer is not exceſſively dry ; ſo that the dark verdure 
of the hills covered with wood, the luxuriance of the 
vines, and freſhneſs of the corn-ground, form a ſpec- 
tacle extremely cheerful and agreeable. | 
The iſland of Arbe would have every thing requi- 
ſite for the ſubſiſtence of its ſmall population, if the 
land was cultivated by a people leſs ſtupid and lazy. 
It produces, however, fire-wood, of which many car- 
goes are annually ſent to Venice; corn, oil, excellent 
wine, brandy, and ſilk, ſince very ancient times; it alſo 
exports hides, wool, ſheep, hogs, and horſes of a good 
breed. There is alſo abundance of good ſalt made on 
the iſland ; and the fiſhing of tunny and mackrel, not- 
withſtanding it is managed in a flovenly and aukward 
manner, makes no inconſiderable article of trade tothe 
Arbegiani, who, like all their neighbours, find their ac- 
count in ſelling this commodity to ſtrangers rather than 
to the Venetians. Yet, with all theſe natural products, 


tlie iſland is very far from being rich, or even in a 


tolerable flouriſhing ſtate ; becauſe there is much land 

left uncultivated, and the peaſants are lazy. 
ARBACES governed Media under Sardanapalus, 
Scein” hun ſpinning among a company of his women, 
he ſtirred up his people to revolt, and dethroned Sar- 
danapalus ; who thereupon burnt himſelf in his palace. 
Arbaces being crowned, began the monarchy of the 
Medes, which laſted 317 years under nine kings, till 
Cc Aſtyages 


rnment ſent Axba. 
an armed veſſel to deliver the prelate from the dange W 


ARA 


Artaleſt, Aſtyages was expelled by Cyrus. Arbaces reigned 22 


Arbela. years, aid died A. M. 32 


Gillies 


_ Grace, 


Sec MEDIA. 
ARBALEST, or CxOSsSs- BOW. See Crxoss-Bow, 
ARBELA, now IAS, a city of Allyria, lying 

in E. Long. 44. 5. N. Lat. 35. 15. It is famous for 

the laſt and deciſive battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Alexander the Great and Darius Codoman- 
nus. This battle was fonght 331 years before Chriſt, 


and the event of it determined the fate of the Perſian 


empire. Arrian relates, that Darius's army conſiſted 
of a million of foot and 40,000 horſe ; according to 
Diodorus, there were 200,900 horſe, and $00,000 foot; 
Platarch relates, that the horſe and foot together made 
np a million; and Juſtin gives us exactly halt Diodo- 
rus's number. The Macedonian army, according to 
Arrian, conſiſted of 40,000 foot and 7000 horſe. 

Upon receiving notice of the vaſt ſtrength of the e- 
nemy, Alexander exprefied neither ſurpriſe nor appre- 
henſion; but having“ commanded a halt, he encamped 
four days, to give his men reſt and refreſhment. His 
camp being fortified by a goud intrenchment, he left 
in it the ſick and infirm, together with all the baggage; 
and on the evening of the fourth day, prepared to 
march againſt the enemy with the effective part ot his 


army, which was ſaid to conſiſt of 40,000 intantry and 


7000 horſe, unincumbered with any thing but their pro- 
viſions and armour, The march was undertaken at 
the ſecond watch of the night, that the Macedonians, 
by joining battle in the morning, might enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of having an entire day before them, 


to reap the full fruits of their expected victory. About 


half way between the hoſtile camps, ſome eminences 
intercepted the view of either army. Having aſcend- 
ed the riſing ground, Alexander firit beheld the Bar- 
barians, drawn up in battle array, and perhaps more 
ſkilfully marſhalled than he had reaſon to apprehend. 
Their appearance, at leaſt, immediately determined him 
to change his firſt reſolution, He again commanded 
a halt, ſummoned a council of war; and different mea- 
ſures being propoſed, acceded to the ſingle opinion of 


Parmenio, who adviſed that the foot ſhould remain ſta- 
tionary until a detachment of horſe had explored the 


field of battle, and carefully examined the diſpoſition of 


the enemy. Alexander, whoſe conduct was equalled 


by his courage, and both ſurpaſſed by his activity, per- 
formed thoſe important duties in perſon at the head of 
bis light horſe and royal cohort. Having returned 
with unexampled celerity, he again aſſembled his cap- 
tains, and encouraged them by a ſhort ſpeech. Their 
ardour correſponded with his own ; and the ſoldiers, 
confident of victory, were commanded to take reſt and 
refreſhment. | 

« Meanwhile Darius, perceiving the enemy's ap- 
proach, kept his men prepared for action. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great length of the plain, he was obliged 
to contract his front, and form in two lines, each of 
which was extremely deep. According to the Perſian 
cuſtom, the king occupied the centre of the firſt line, 
ſurrounded by the princes of the blood and the great 
officers of his court, and defended by his horſe and 
foot guards, amounting to 15,000 choſen men. Theſe 
ſplendid troops, whoſeemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked on either fide by the Greek mercenaries 


and other war-like battalions, carefully ſelected from 


the whole army. The right wing conſiſted of the 


( 
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Medes, Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Sacz ; the leſt was Arbela, 
chiefly occupied by the Bactriaus, Perſians, and Car 


duſians. Ihe various nations compcling this immenſe 
hoſt were ditterently armed, with iwords, ſpears, clubs, 
and hatchets; while the horſe and foot of cach divi- 
fon were promiſcuouſly blended, rather from the re- 
ſult of accident than by the direction of deſign. The 
armed chariots fronted the firſt line, whoſe centre was 
farther defended by the clephants. Choſen ſquadrons 
of Scythian, Bactrian, and Cappadocian cavalry advan- 
ced before either wing, prepared to bring on the ac- 
tion, or after it began to attack the enemy in flank 
and rear, The unexpected approach of Alexander 
within ſight of his tents prevented Darius from forti- 
fying the wide extent of his camp; and, as he dread- 
ed a nocturnal aliault from encmics who often . veiled 
their deſigns in darkneſs, he commanded his men to 
remain all night under arms. This unuſual meaſure, 
the gloomy ſilence, the long and anxious expectation, 
together with the fatigne of a reſtleſs night, diſcoura- 
ged the whole army, but inſpired double terror into 
thoſe who had witneſſed the miſerable diſaſters on the 
banks of the Granicus and the Iſſus. | = 
„At day-break Alexander diſpoſed his troops in 
a manner ſnggeſted by the ſuperior numbers and deep 
order of the enemy. His main body conſiſted in two 
heavy-armed phalanxes, each amounting to aboye 
16,000 men. Of theſe the greater part formed into 
one line ; behind which he placed the heavy-armed 
men, reinforced by his targetecrs, with orders, that 
when the out-ſpreading wings of the enemy prepared 
to attack the flanks and rear of of his firſt line, the ſecond 


ſhould immediately wheel to receive them. The caval- 


ry and light infantry were ſo diſpoſed on the wings, 
that while one part reſiſted the ſhock of the Perſians 
in front, another, by only facing to the right or left, 
might take them in flank. Skiltul archers and darters 
were poſted at proper intervals, as affording the beſt 
defence againſt the armed chariots, which (as Alexan- 
der well knew) muſt immediately become uſeleſs when- 
ever their conductors or horſes were wounded, s 

„Having thus arranged the ſeveral parts, Alexan- 
der with equal judgment led the whole in an oblique 
direction towards the enemy's left; a manoeuvre which 


enabled the Macedonians to avoid contending at once 


with ſuperior numbers. W hen his adyanced battalions, 
notwithſtanding their nearneſs tothe enemy, ſtill ſtreich- 
ed towards the right, Darius alſo extended his left, 
till fearing that by continuing this movement his men 
ſhould be drawn gradually off the plain, he command- 
ed the Scythian ee eg to advance, and prevent the 


_ farther extenſion of the hoſtile line. Alexander imme- 


diately detached a body of horſe to oppoſe them. An 
equeſtrian combat enſued, in which both parties were 
reinforced, and the barbarians finally repelled. The 
armed chariots then iſſued forth with impetuous vio- 
lence ; but their appearance only was formidable ; for 
the precautions taken by Alexander rendered their aſ- 
ſault harmleſs. Darius next moved his main body, 
but with ſo little order, that the horſe, mixed with 
the infantry, advanced, and left a vacuity in the line, 
which his generals wanted time or vigilance to ſupply. 
Alexander ſeized the deciſive moment, and penetrated 
into the void with a wedge of ſquadrons. He was 
followed by the neareſt ſections of the phalanx, 9 
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Arbela. ruſhed forward with loud ſhouts, as if they had already 


purſued the enemy. In this part of the field, the 


Arbitrary- victory was not long doubtful; after a feeble reſiſtance, 


advanced to the hoſtile camp. 


priſed, were deſtroyed or put to flight. 


the barbarians gave way; and the puſillanimcus Darius 
was foremolt in the flight. : 

«© The battle, however, was not yet decided. The 
more remote diviſions of the phalanx, upon receiving 
intelligence that the left wing, commanded by Parme- 
nio, was in danger, had not immediately followed 
Alexander. A vacant ſpace was thus left in the Ma- 
cedonian line, throngh which ſome ſquadrons of Per- 
ſian and Indian horſe penetrated with celerity, and 
It was then that Alex- 
ander derived ſignal and well-carned advantages from 
his judicious order of battle. The heavy-armed troops 
and targeteers, which he had ſkilfully poſted behind 
the phalanx, ſpeedily faced about, advanced with a ra- 
pid ſtep, and attacked the barbarian cavalry, already 
entangled among the baggage. The enemy, thus ſur- 
Meanwhile, 
the danger of his left wing recalled Alexander from 
the purſuit of Darius. In advancing againſt the ene- 
my's right, he was met by the Parthian, Indian, and 
Perſian horſe, who maintained a ſharp conflict. Sixty 
of the Companions fell: Hephæſtion, Coenus, and Me- 


nidas, were wounded. Having at length diſſipated this 


cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 
foot in that wing. But the buſineſs was already effect- 
ed, chiefly by the Theſſalian horſe; and nothing re- 
mained to be done, but to purſne the fugitives, and to 
render the victory as deciſive as poſſible, | 
& According to the leaſt extravagant accounts, with 
the loſs of 500 men he deſtroyed 40,000 of the bar- 


barians, who never thenceforth aſſembled in ſufficient 


numbers to diſpute his dominion in the Eaſt. The in- 
valuable provinces of Babylonia, Suſiana, and Perſis, 
with their reſpective capitals of Babylon, Suſa, and 
Perſepolis, formed the prize of his {kill and valour. 
The gold and filyer found in thoſe cities amounted to 
thirty millions Sterling; the jewels and other precious 
ſpoil, belonging to Darius, ſufficed, according to Plu- 
tarch, to load 20,000 mules and 5000 camels.” The 
conſequence of this victory the reader will find nar- 
rated under the article PERSLA. | 
ARBERG, a town of Swiſſerland, in the canton of 
Bern, with a handſome caſtle, where the bailiff re- 


Hides. It is ſeated on the river Aar, in a kind of iſland. 


E. Long. 17. 15. N. Lat. 47. o. 
ARBITER, in the civil law, implies a judge no- 


minated by the magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by 


the two contending parties, in order to decide their 
differences. „ 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter and 
arbitrator, though both found their power on the com- 
promiſe of the parties; the former being obliged to 
Judge according to the cuſtoms of the law, whereas the 
latter is at liberty to uſe his own diſcretion, and accom- 
modate the difference in the manner that appears to 
kim moſt juſt and equitable. : 

ARBITRARY, that which is left to the choice or 
arbitration of men, or not fixed by any poſitive law or 


injunction, 


 ArriTRARr Puniſhment, in law, denotes ſuch pu- 
niſhments as are by ſtatute left to the diſcretion of the 
judge. It is a general rule in arbitrary puniſhments, 
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that the judge cannot inflict death. Hence all puniſh- Arbitra- 


ments that are not capital have acquired the name of 


tion 


arbitrary puniſhments, even although they be expreſsly Fe, 


pointed out by ſtatute. 

ARBITRATION is where the parties, injuring and 
injured, ſubmit all matters in diſpute, concerning any 
perſonal chattels, or perſonal wrong, to the judgment of 
two or more arbiters or arbitrators; who are to decide 
the controverſy : and if they do not agree, it is uſual 
to add, that another perſon be called in as umpire, 
(imperator or impar), to whoſe ſole judgment it is then 
referred ; or frequently there is only one arbitrator ori- 

inally appointed. This deciſion, in any of theſe ca- 
Gon is called an award, And thereby the queſtion is 


as fully determined, and the right transferred or ſet- 


tled, as it could have been by the agreement of the par- 
ties or the judgment of a court of juſtice, See alſo 
Law, Part III. No clxxxv. 15, &c. | 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary judge, 
choſen by the mutual conſent of parties, to determine 
controverſies between them. See ARBITER and ARBI- 
TRATION. | 


ARBOIS, a ſmall populous town of France, in the 
Franche Compte, famous for its wines. E. Long. 5. 40. 
N. Lat. 46. 55. | 


ARBON, an ancient town in Swiſſerland, on the 
ſouth banks of the lake Conſtance, in Thurgaw. It 
has a caſtle built by the Romans, and is under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtance. 
war, the Swiſs have a right to put ina garriſon. The 
Popiſh and Proteſtant religions are equally tolerated in 
this town. E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 4. 38. e 

ARBOR, in botany, a tree. Trees are by Linnæus 


claſſed in the ſeventh family of the vegetable kingdom, 


and are diſtinguiſhed from ſhrubs in that their ſtems 
come up with buds on them; but this diſtinction holds 
not univerſally, there being rarely any buds on the 
large trees in India. I. 
Akzo, in mechanics, the principal part of a ma- 
chine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt ; alſo the axis or 
ſpindle on which a machine turns, as the arbor of a 
crane, windmill, &c. | 

ARBoR Diane. Sec CREMISTRVY-Index. 

ARBoR Vita. See Thuva. | 


ARBORESCENT, an epithet applied to ſuch ob- 
jects as reſemble trees. 


ARBORESCENT Star-fiſh, in zoology, a ſpecies of a- 
ſterias. See ASTERIAS. 5 
ARBORIBONZES, in modern hiſtory, prieſts of 
apan, who live an erratic life, and ſubſiſt on alms. 
hey dwell in caverns, and cover their heads with bon- 
nets made of the bark of trees, 


ARBORIST, a perſon ſkilled in that part of botany 


which treats of trees. | | 
ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, 
formerly in great eſteem ; but of late rejected on ac- 
count of its being damp and unwholeſome, 
Arbours are generally made of lattice-work, either 


of wood or iron; and covered with elms, limes, horn- 


beams; or with creepers, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, 
or paſſion-flowers ; either of which will anſwer the pur- 
poſe very well, if rightly managed. 
ARBROATH, See ABERBROTHIC. 
 ARBURG, a town of Swiſſerland, in the canton 
of Bern, on the river Aar. It is ſmall, but very ſtrong, 
CEA being 


In the time of 


Arbuthnot. To , 
„ ARBUSCULA is uſed 


A R B 
Arbuſculs being ſeated on a rock, and defended by a good fortreſs 


cut out of the rock, E. 1p 4 17. 65. N. Lat. 47. 10. 
* 


Bradley io denote 2 
little or dwarf tree, above the rank of ſhrubs but below 
that of trees; ſuch c. gr. as the elder. 

ARBUSTUM implics a number or multitude of 

trees planted for the truit ſake. 

The word was. more peculiarly applicd to a place 
lanted with trees for faſtening vines to, which are 
ence called by Columella arbuſlivæ. 

ArBUSTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote an 

orchard, or field wherein trees are planted at ſuch diſ- 
_ tance that there is room for ploughing and growing 
corn between. | 15 
ARBUTHNOT (Alexander), principal of the uni- 
verſity of Aberdeen in the reign of James VI. of Scot- 
land, was born in the year 1538. He ſtudicd firſt at 


Aberdeen; and was aftcrwards ſent over to France, 


where, under the famons Cujacius, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the civil law. In the year 1563, he 
returned to Scotland, and took orders. Whether he 
was ordained by a biſhop or by preſbyters, is a matter 
of uncertainty. In 1568, he was appointed miniſtcrof 
Arbuthnot and Logy-Buchan ; and in the following 
year, Mr Alexander Anderſon being deprived, our au- 
thor was made principal of the king's college at Aber- 
deen in his room. In the general aſſembly which met 
at Edinburgh in the years 1573 and 1577, he was 
choſen moderator; and to the end of his life was an 
active ſupporter of the reformed religion. He died in 
1533, inthe 45th year of his age; and was buried in 
the college church of Aberdeen. We are told in the 
Biographia, that he was eminent as a poet, a philoſo- 
pher, a mathematician, a lawyer, a divine, and a phy- 


ſician. He wrote Orationes de origine & dignitate juris, 


printed at Edinburgh, 1572, 4to. His cotemporary 


Thomas Maitland wrote a copy of Latin verſes on 


the publication of this book: they are printed in the 


Delic. Petar. Scot, He publiſhed Buchanan's hiſtory 
of Scotland in the year 1582. 


ArBUTHNOT (Dr John), was born in Kincardin- 


ſhire, near Montroſe, and was educated at Aberdeen, 
where he received his degree in phyſic. The difficu]- 
ties in which his family was involved on account of 
their political principles, making it neceſſary that he 
ſhould court preferment in another country than his 
own, he went to London. The firſt character in which 
he ated there was a teacher of the. mathematics; and 
while he was employed in this manner, he had occaſion 
to publiſh his Examination of Dr Woodward's account 
of the deluge. This tract, which abounded with learn- 
ing and good ſenſe, ferved to make him known. He 
publiſhed ſoon after his Fſſay oz the wfefuine] of mathe- 

matics, In the profeſſion of phy ſic he advanced by 
flow but ſure degrees; and his reputation in it was at 
length fully eſtabliſhed, by a ſucceſsful cure which he 
performed on Prince George of Denmark. Queen Anne, 
in conſequence of it, appointed him one of her phyſi- 
cians in ordinary in 1709 ; and, ſome years before this, 
his extenſive knowledge had procured his admiſſion 
into the Royal Society. His talents and worth were 
the ſtrongeſt recommendations of him to the men of 
wit and learning of his day; and he entered into par- 
ticular connection with Pope and Swift, with whom 
he joined in publiſhing ſeveral volumes of miſcellanies ; 


„„ - 
among which are the well-known Memoirs of Martinus Arbutus, 
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Scriblerus, a ſatire of infinite humour on the abuſes 
of human learning. In 1715, he aſſiſted Pope and 
Gay in the Three hours after marriage ; a dramatic 
performance, which was brought upon the ſtage with- 
out ſucceſs. In 1727, he publiſhed: Tables of ancient 
coins, weights, and meaſures; a work of great uſe, 
and real erudition. In 1732, his valuable tract con- 
cerning The nature and choice of aliments appeared ; 
which, the year after, was followed by his remarks on 


The effefts 7 air on human bodies. A conſtitutional 
aſthma had diſtreſſed him at different periods of his life, 


and proved fatal to him in 1734.—Dr Arbuthnot ap- 


pears to have been in all reſpects a moſt accompliſhed 


and amiable perſon. He has ſhowed himſclf equal to 
any of his cotemporaries in wit and learning, and he 
was ſuperior to moſt men in the moral dutics of life, 
in acts of humanity and benevolence. His letter to 
Mr Pope, written as it were upon his death-bed, and 
which no one can read without the tendereſt emotion, 
diſcovers ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach 
of his diſſolution, as could be inſpired only by a clear 
conſcience, and the calm retroſpect of an uninterrupted 
courſe of virtue. In 1751, came out in two vols. 8yo. 
printed at Glaſgow, The miſcellaneous works of the late 
Dr Arbuthnot ; which are ſaid to comprehend, with 
what is inſerted in Swift's miſcellanies, all the pieces 
of wit and humour of this admirable author, 
ARBUTUS, the $TRAWPERRY TREE: a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 18th order, Bicorges. The calyx is divided into 
five parts; the corolla is ovated; and the fruit is a 
berry with five cells. . 
Species. 1. The unedo, or common ſtrawberry-tree, 
is a native of Italy, Spain, and alſo of Ireland; and 
is now very common in the Britith gardens. Of this 
ſpecies there are four varieties, viz. The oblong-fruited, 
the round-fruited, the red-flowered, and the double- 
bloſſomed. One deſcription is nearly common to them 


all; and their inconſiderable variation is almoſt ſuffi- 


ciently ſhewn in their reſpective appellations. 

The oblong-fruited fort will grow to be a middling-- 
ſized tree in ſome countries; for we read of the large 
uſes its wood has been applied to; ſuch as, arbute 
crates, &c. Arbutean harrows, &c. With us it may 
be kept down to any ſize. The main ſtems are cover- 
ed with a light-brown bark, rough, and falling. The 
younger branches are of a kind of purple colour, whilſt 
the laſt year's ſhoots are of a fine red, and a little 
hairy. The leaves grow alternately on the branches, 
and are of an oblong oval figure. They ſtand on ſhort 
footſtalks, and the oldeſt leaves make a contraſt with 
the younger by having their footſtalk and mid-rib of 
a fine ſcarlet colour. They are ſmooth, amd beauti- 
fully ſerrated, Their upper ſurface (as in moſt trees) 
is of a ſtronger green than. their under; and the young 
twigs are garniſhed with them in plenty. Theſe are 
beauties in common to moſt trees, in ſome degree or 
other; but every thing elſe almoſt of this tree that 
preſents itſelf to confideration is ſingular: the time 
of irs flowering will be in November and December; 
when it is rather ſingular to ſee a tree in the open 
ground in full blow; and the fruit ripens by that time 
twelyemonth after, The manner and nature of the 


fruit, 
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fruit, which look like very large red ſtrawberries, give 


ii alſo a ſingular and delightful look; and this is height- 


encd as they appear all over the tree among the flow- 
ers ; for that is the time of its being ripe, when the 
flowers for the ſucceeding crop are fully out. The 
flowers themſelves make no great figure ; they are of 
a kind of whitiſh-yellow colour; and are ſucceeded by 
the abovementioned ſtrawberry-fruit, which will require 
a revolution of twelve months before they perfectly ar- 
rive at their maturity and colour. The flowers of tlie 
firſt ſort are larger than thoſe of the ſecond; and the 
fruit is oval, and much larger than our common ſcarlet 
ſtrawberry. e 

The round-fruited ſort has its pitcher- ſhaped flowers, 
vrhich are ſucceeded by round ſcarlet fruit, as wide as 
they are long; and this is all che difference between 

theſe ſorts. 

The red-flowered ſort differs in no reſpect from the 
common ſort, only the flowers are red, and theſe con- 


ſtitute a variety from the other ſorts of flowers; but 


the contraſt is not ſo great between their fruit and 
them as of the other ſorts, their colour approaching 
too near to a ſameneſs. | 

The double-bloſſomed ſort differs in no reſpect, on- 
ly that the flowers are double; but this difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that it will not be ſeen without look- 
ing into the flower; and even then the doubleneſs will 
appear ſo trifling as ſcarcely to merit notice; ſo that 
a plant or two, to have it ſaid that the collection is 
not without it, will be ſafficient. Neither ought any 
more to be admitted; for they will not produce the 
ſame plenty of fruit, which conſtitutes the greateſt 
beauty of theſe trees, as the ſingle ſorts. 

The above ſorts thrive beſt in a wet ſoil, and are ſel- 
dom hurt by hard winters, though the young and ten- 
der branches are often deſtroyed by froſt ; but, how- 
ever dead the trees may appear, they ought always to 
be ſuffered to remain till the following ſummer ſhows 
what are living and what are dead. 


The method of propagating the varieties of the 


unedo is by layers and cuttings : the ſpecies itſelf may 
be raiſed from ſeed. —1. Propagation by layers, The 

operation muſt be performed on the youngeſt twigs ; 
and in ſome ſoils they will ſtrike root pretty freely, 

whilſt in others they can hardly be made to grow at 
all : But before they have lain two ſummers, you may 
ſcarcely ventare to look for any. When the roots are 
ſtruck, the layers ſhould be carefully taken off in the 
ſpring, and planted- in ſeparate pots ; and after well 
watering them, they ſhould be plunged up to the rims 
in an hotbed, and this will ſet them forward ; for with- 
out this aſſiſtance many of the layers will be loſt; 
ſince they are difficult plants to make grow. After 
the hotbed has forced the ſeeds into a ſtate of vegeta- 


tion, the pots may he taken out, and . up to 


the rims in ſome natural mould, to keep them cool 
and, moiſt; and here they may ſtand for two or three 
years, or longer, if the pots are large enough, with- 
out ever removing or ſheltering in winter; for they 
are hardy enough to reſiſt our ſevereſt cold. When 
they are to be finally ſet ont, all the mould may be 
turned ont of the pots hanging to the roots ; and ha- 
ving proper holes made ready, they may be planted in 


them, and the plant will be ignorant of its ne ſitu- 


ation. 
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2. By cuttings. Theſe muſt be planted in pots, and Arbutus- 
have the benefit of a good bark-bed ; in which bein 
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conſtantly ſhaded and duly watered, many of them will 
grow. As the plants raiſed this way will be rather” 
tender by being forced in the bark-bed, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to remove them into the greenhouſe, or to place 
them under a hotbed-frame during the firſt winter: 
and after that, the pots may be ſet up to the rims in 
the ground, and, like the layers, the plants may be 
tarned out at a convenient time into the places where 
they are to remain, | 

1. Raifing from ſeeds. Let theſe be taken from the 
oblong or round-fruited fort. The ſeeds, which will 
be ripe ſome time in November or the beginning of 
December, for they will not be ripe at the ſame time 
in all places, muſt be then gathered; and as they ſhould 


not be ſowed until the ſpring, it will be proper to put 


them into a pot or jar, mixing with them a quantity 
of drift-fand ; and this will preſerve them ſound and 


| Fre. The beginning of March is the beſt time for 


owing the ſeeds; and tht beſt ſoil for them is maiden 


earth, taken from a rich paſture at leaſt a year before, 


with the {ward ; and this, by conſtant turning, being well 
rotted and mixed, will be ready to receive them, Ha- 
ving filled a different quantity of pots with this fine 


mould, let the ſeeds be ſown, and but juſt covered, 


ſcarcely a quarter of an inch deep. A dry day ſhould 
be choſen for the buſineſs; and no watering by the 
hand ſhould be given them, as it will endanger the ſet- 

ting the monld hard in the pots. Leave them abroad 
until ſome rain falls, which at that time may be honr- 
ly expected; and after that, having an hotbed ready, 
plunge the pots therein. In leſs than fix weeks you 
may expect your plants to appear; when much air 
ſhould be afforded them, and frequent waterings, in 
ſmall quantities, gently ſprinkled over them. After 
this, they may be hardened to the air by degrees, and 


the pots ſet up to the rims in the natural mould, in a 


ſhady place. In October they ſhould be removed into 
the greenhouſe, or ſome {helter, in froſty weather; 
though they ſhould always be ſet abroad in mild open 
weather. In the ſpring they may be taken ont, and 
planted in ſeparate pots; and they ſhould have the ad- 
vantage alſo of a hotbed to ſet them a-growing : their 
future management may be the ſame as was directed 
for the layers. When theſe trees are to be planted 
out, very little regard need be paid to the ſoil or ſitu- 
ation; for they will grow almoſt any where, and reſiſt 
our ſevereſt northern blaſts. One thing, however, the 
3 muſt conſtantly obſerve, in order to continue 

is trees in their beauty, viz. As often as a heavy ſnow 


falls, fo conſtantly ſhould he go and ſhake the boughs; 


for it will lodge amongſt the leaves and branches in ſuch. 
great quantity as to weigh down and ſplit the largeſt. 
branches ; the deformity of which afterwards may be 


eaſily conceived. Beſides, many years mult expire be- 


fore the tree will, if ever it ſhould, grow to its ſor- 
mer beauty; to preſerve this, therefore, makes the 
narrowly watching theſe trees in ſnowy weather high- 

ly neceſſary. | 
2. The andrachne will grow to a larger ſize than the 
arbutus. The leaves are ſmooth, and nearly of the 
ſame figure as the preceding ſort ; though they are 
larger, and have their edges undivided. The flowers 
grow like the other ſorts; are of the ſame colour; and 
they 
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Arcanum. 
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they are ſucceeded by large, oval, ſcarlet fruit. It is 

called the Oriental Strawberry-tree, becauſe this fort 
ue plentifully in many parts of the Eaſt, and is uſe- 
al to the inhabitants for many purpoſes in life. 

The andrachne may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the arbutus : But the plants muſt be preſcrved 
in pots for three or four years till they have obtained 
ſtrength ; and may be then planted in a warm ſituation 
and on a dry ſoil, for this ſpecics will not thrive on 
wet ground, 

Beſides the above, there are three other ſpecies of 
arbutus, VIZ. The acadiecnfis, a native of Acadia; the 
alpina, or mountain ſtrawberry-tree, a native of Bri- 
tain ; and the uva urſi, a plant lately diſcovered in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and which formerly was thought 


Not to be a native of Britain. 


ARCADE, in architecture, is uſed to denote any 
opening in the wall of a building formed by an arch. 

ARCADI, or AxcADIAxSs, the name of a learned 
ſociety at Rome, See the article ACADEMY. 


ARCADIA, an inland diſtrict in the heart of Pe- 


loponneſus (Strabo). It is mountainous, and fitter for 


_ paſture than corn; and therefore chiefly celebrated by 


ſure to die, 


bicolic or paſtoral poets, who feign Pan, the god of 
inepherds, to be the guardian of it (Virgil.) It has 
to the north Achaia, to the eaſt Argos and Laconia, 
Meſſenia to the ſouth, and Elis to the weſt. According 
to Pliny, the wine of this country cnred barenneſs in 
women, and inſpired the men with rage; and the berrics 


ol the yew gathered there were ſo ſtrong a poiſon, that 


whoever ſlept or took refreſhment under that tree were 
In Strabo's time there were few citics 
remaining in it, moſt of tem being deftroyed in the 
Grecian wars. Enuftathias ſays, that the country was 
anciently called Pelaſgia, from Pelaſgos, who brought 
the people, from roots, herbs, and leaves of trees, co 
feed on acorns, eſpecially beech-maſt ; as Artemidorus 
obſerves, that the Arcadians uſually lived on acorns, 
It was alſo called Lycaomia, Gigantis, and hates; or 
(Stephanus). The Arcadians are greatly commended 
or their love of, and ſkill in, malic (Virgil, Polybius). 
To imitate the Arcadians, is to labour and toil for the 
benefit of others, never conquering their own, but the 
enemies of others (Heſychius). This probably took 
its riſe from the ancient Arcadians being accuſtomed 
to hire themſelves out as mercenaries to foreign nations. 
Homer commends their martial proweſs, their paſtures, 
their ſheep, and their country well-watered. The 
gentilitious name is Arcades; who boaſted of their 
great antiquity, and that they were older than the fin 
and moon (Apollonius Rhodius, Nonnius, Plutarch, 
Ovid, Statins), They were the firſt who had a year 
of three months, and therefore called Proce/eni, be- 


cauſe their year was prior to that adjuſted in Greece to 


the courſe of the moon (Cenſorinus). 
ARCANGIS, in the Turkiſh armies, an inferior 


Find of infantry, which ſerve as enfans perdus, and to 


harraſs and pillage the enemy's frontiers. The Arcan- 


Eis are an order inferior to the Janiſaries ; and when 


any of them diſtinguiſh themſelves, are uſually prefer- 
red into the Janiſaries order, They have no pay, but 
are to ſubſiſt on their plunder, 


ARCANUM, among phyſicians, any remedy, the 


preparation of which is induſtriouſly concealed, in or- 
der to enhance its value, | 
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ARCANUM (anc. geog.), a villa of Q. Cicero, Tul- Arcboutzs, 


Iy's brother, in Latinum, (Cicero). Now Arce, in the 
Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, on the 
borders of the Campagnia di Roma, on the river Mel- 
pis, between Arpinum and Aquinum, 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched buttreſs, 
SEC BUTTRESS. 

ARCESILAUS, a celebrated Greek philoſopher, 
about 300 years before the Chriſtian era, was born at 
Pitane, in Eolis. He founded the ſecond academy, 
which is called the ſecond ſchool, He was a man of great 
erudition, and well verſed in the writings of the ancients, 
He was remarkable for the ſeverity of his criticiſms; 
but nevertheleſs he knew how to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the age, and purſue the allurements of pleaſure, 
He had a great number of diſciples. His doctrines 
were different in ſeveral reſpects from thoſe of the an- 
cient ſchool: and perhaps he was led into this diverſity 
of opinions by many capital errors in the ancient ſchool, 
ſuch as the incredible arrogance of the dogmatiſts, who 
pretended to aſſign cauſes for all things; the myſte- 
rious air they had thrown upon the doctrine of ideas; 
the entirely diſcarding the teſtimony of the ſenſes; the 
objections of the Pyrrhoniſts, who now began to broach 
their opinions ; the powerful oppolition of the Stoics 


and Peripatetics, who diſcovered the feeble parts of 
the academic philoſophy. Theſe might have given 


cauſe to reform the ancient ſchool, and to found a new 
one. The middle ſchool, therefore, laid it down as a 
principle, that we could know nothing, nor even aſſure 
ourſelves of the certainty of this poſition; from whence 
they inferred, that we would affirm nothing, but al- 
ways ſuſpend our judgment. They advanced, that a 
philoſopher was able to diſpute upon every ſubject, and 
bring conviction with him, even upon contrary ſides 
of the ſame queſtion ; for there are always reaſons of 
equal force both in the affirmative and negative of every 
argument. 


therefore, in common affairs, we are to conform our- 
ſelves to received opinions. Arcelilaus was ſucceeded 
by his diſciple Lacydes. | | | 

ARCH, in geometry, any part of the circumference 
of a circle or curved line, lying from one point to ano- 


ther, by which the quantity of the whole circle or 


line, or ſome other thing ſought after, may be ga- 
thered. 1 

ARCH, a concave or hollowed piece of building, con- 
ſtructed in ſuch a manner that the ſeveral ſtones of 
which it is compoſed keep one another in their places, 
The terms arch and vault properly differ only in this, 
that the arch expreſſes a narrower, and the vault a 
broader, piece of the ſame kind. The principal diffe- 
rence in the form of arches is, that ſome are circular, 
and others elliptical ; the former having a larger or 
ſmaller part of a circle, the other of an ellipſis. What 
are called ſtrait arches, are thoſe frequently uſed over 
doors and windows, the upper and under edgesof which 
are ſtrait and parallel, and the ends and joints all point- 
ing toward a centre, The ſpace between two piers 
of a bridge is called an arch, becauſe uſually arched 
over. 

Triumphal ARCHES are magnificent entries into ci- 
ties, erected to adorn a triumph, and perpetuate the 
memory of the action. The arches of Titus and Con- 
ſtantine 


According to this doctrine, neither our 
ſenſes, nor even our reaſon, are to have any credit: and 


\ 
Arch. 
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arch ſtantine make at this time a great figure among the pay duties of export and import, to the amount of 15 Archangel, 
3 ruins of old Rome, per cent. if they were indulged with the liberty of car- Archbiſhop 


Archangel. 
— 2 


ARCH, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or of the firſt 
claſs; as archangel, archbithop, &c. 

ARC HAUS, or ARcCHEUs. See ARCHKHEUS. 

ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying the eighth 
rank in the celeſtial hierarchy. Sec ANGEL and HIE- 
KARCHY. 

ARCHANGEL, a city of Ruſſia, in the province of 
Dwina, ſituated on the caſt fide of the river Dwina, 
about ſix miles from the White Sea, in E. Long. 40. 
21, N. Lat. 64. 30. The city extends about three 
miles in length and one in breadth. It is rich, popu- 
Jous, built in the modern taſte, and is a metropolitan 
ſce. It roſe from a caſtle built on the ſpot by Baſilo- 
witz II. to protect the increaſing trade brought there 
by the diſcovery of the White Sea by the Engliſh, 
and took its name from a monaſtery built in honour of 
the archangel Michael. Before this period the com- 
mercial intercourſe between Ruſſia and the northern 
parts of Europe had bcen long carried on by the Hau- 
ſeatic towns ; which uſually failed to Revel or Narva, 
and from thence paſſed through Dorpt to Pleſcof and 
Novogorod, where their factorics were eſtabliſhed. The 
accidental diſcovery of archangel, in 1553, deprived 
the Hanſcatic towns of a preat part of this lucrative 
commerce, and transferred it to the Engliſh. On the 
I1th of May, in the aboyementioned year, three ſhips 
ſailed from Deptford, in order to explore the northern 


ſeas, under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby. 


Two of theſe veſſels penetrated as high as the 72d de- 


gree of latitude, to the coaſt of Spitzbergen ; and be- 
ing afterwards forced by ſtreſs of weather into the bay 
of the river Arzina in Ruſhan Lapland, both their 
crews were frozen to death. Richard Chancellor, who 
commanded the other ſhip, called the Bonaventure, 
diſcovering the country bordering upon the White Sea, 


landed near the mouth of the Dwina, in a bay, which 


he denominated the Bay of St Nicholas, from a con- 
vent of that name, near the preſent port of Archangel. 
The czar Iwan Baſilowitz, being informed of his ar- 
rival, invited him to his court, where he was hoſpitably 
entertained ; and the czar indulged the Engliſh with 


a free trade in his dominions : in conſcquence of this 


permiſſion, a company of merchants was incorporated 
in London ; and being encouraged by particular pri- 
vileges from the czar, ſect on foot a conſiderable com- 


merce, to the mutual advantage of both nations. This 


traffic the Engliſh for ſome time enjoyed without com- 


- petition. The Dutch, however, and other nations, 


gradually inſinuated themſelves into this commerce; 


which they carried on to a very great diſadvantage, as 


not being favoured with thoſe privileges which the czar 
had granted to the Engliſh company. Theſe were at 
laſt ſuddenly annihilated by Alexis Michaelovitch ; who 
in 1648 baniſhed the Engliſh merchants from all his 


dominions. The cauſe of this expulſion is generally 


imputed to the reſentment which the czar conceived 
againſt the Engliſh for the execution of Charles I. with 
whom he was cloſely connected by leagues of amity and 
alliance : but in eller he aboliſhed the company's pri- 


vileges in the year before that event; and his indigna- 


tion againſt the Engliſli for their rebellion, Mr Coxe 
affirms, was only a political pretext; the real motive 
being derived from the offers made by the Dutch to 


rying on as free a trade as the Engliſh throughout his 
dominions. For not long afterwards, the czar ſuffered 
William Prideaux, Cromwell's agent, to reſide at 
Archangel ; and permitted the Engliſh to renew their 
commerce in that port upon the ſame footing with 
other foreigners. And upon this footing alone our 
merchants ever after continued to trade. 

The commodities chiefly imported into Archangel], 
were gold and filver ſtuffs and laces, gold wire, cochi- 
neal, indigo, and other drugs for dycing ; wine, brandy, 
and other diſtilled ſpirits. The cuſtoms ariſing to the 
czar were computed at 200,000 rubles a-year, and the 
number of foreign ſhips at 400 annually, But upon 
the building of Peterſburg, Peter the Great aboliſhed 
the immunities of Archangel, and removed the com- 
merce of the White Sea to the havens of the Baltic. 
Still, however, its exports of tar were conſiderable ; in 
1730, to the amount of 40,000 laſts, of 11 barrels 
each, It ſends, during winter, great quantities of the 
rawaga, a {mall ſpecies of three-tinned cod, to Peterſ 
burg frozen. 

In 1752 Elizabeth again reſtored the ancient immu- 
nities of Archangel; and its preſent trade is not in- 
conſiderable. It ſupplies the government of Archan- 
gel, part of thoſe of Niſhnei-Novogorod and Caſan, 
with European commodities; and draws in exchange 
from thoſe parts corn, flax, hemp, coarſe linen, cordage, 
ſails, maſts, and tallow, which are moſtly conveyed by 
the Dwina: it forms alſo a principal communication 
with the northern and weſtern parts of Siberia, from 
whence the merchants procure furs, ſkins, and iron, 

The houſes of Archangel are generally of wood, but 
well contrived; and every chamber is provided with a 
ſtove, as a fence againſt the cold, which is here exceſ- 


live in the winter, The ſtreets are paved with broken 


pieces of timber and rubbiſh, diſpoſed ſo unſkilfully, 
that one cannot walk over it without running the riſk 
of falling, except when the ſtreets are rendered ſmooth 
and equal by the ſnow that falls and freezes in the win- 
ter, Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in this 
place, there is always plenty of good proviſions ; butch- 
er's meat, poultry, wild fowl, and fiſh, in great variety, 
are ſold ſurpriſingly cheap. | 

The moſt remarkable edifice in Archangel is a large 
town-houſe, built of ſquare ſtones in the Italian man- 


ner, and divided into three parts. One of theſe conſiſts 


of large commodious apartments, for the accommoda- 
tion o merchants, ſtrangers as well as natives: here 
they are permitted to reſide with their merchandiſe till 
the month of October, when all the foreign ſhips ſet 
ſail for the reſpective countries to which they belong. 
Then the traders are obliged to remove their quarters 
from the town-houſe or palace, which hath a ſpacious 

court, that reaches down to the river, 
ARCHBISHOP, the name of a church dignitary 
of the firſt claſs. Archbiſhops were not known in the 
caſt till about the year 320; and though there were 
ſome ſoon after this who had the title, yet that was 
only a perſonal honour, by which the biſhops of conſi- 
derable cities were diſtingniſhed. It was not till of 
late that archbiſhops became metropolitans, and had 
ſuffragans under them. Athanaſins appears to be the 
firſt who uſed the title Arehbiſhop, which he gave oc- 
caſionlly 


Archbiſhop 
— — 


ceſe. 
cant ſee in his province, as the king is of the tempo- 


A 
caſionally to his predeceſſor; Gregory Nazianzen, in 
like manner, gave it to Athanaſius; not that either of 
them were intitled to any juriſdiction, or even any pre- 


credence in virtue of it. Among the Latins, Iſidore 
Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that ſpeaks of archbiſhops. He 
diſtinguiſhes four orders or * in the eccleſiaſtial 
hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, archbiſhops, metropolitans, 
and biſhops. | | 

The archbiſhop, beſide the inſpection of the biſhops 
and inferior clergy in the province over which he pre- 
ſides, exerciſes epiſcopal juriſdiction in his own dio- 
He is guardian of the ſpiritualites of any va- 


ralities ; and exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in it. 
He is intitled to preſent by lapſe to all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal livings in the diſpoſal of his dioceſan biſhop, if not 
filled within fix months. He has likewiſe a cuſtomary 
prerogative, npon conſecrating a biſhop, to name a 
clerk or chaplain to be provided for by ſuch biſhop ; 
in licu of which it is now uſual to accept an option. 
He is ſaid to be enthroned when veſted in the arch- 
biſhopric ; whereas biſhops are ſaid to be inſtalled. 
The eccleſiaſtical government of England is divided 
into two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York. Cau- 
terbury hath the following ſuffragan biſhoprics apper- 
gaining to it, St Aſaph, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Bri- 
ſtol, Chicheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, St David's, 
Ely, Exeter, Glouceſter, Hereford, Landaff, Lincoln, 
London, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rocheſter, 
Saliſbury, Wincheſter, and Worceſter, To York ap- 
PEE the biſhoprics of Carliſle, Cheſter, and Dur- 


am; to which may be added the biſhopric of Sodor 


and Man, whoſe biſhop is not a Lord of Parliament. 
Sce CANTERBURY and YORK. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently, viz. 
till the year 1152, juriſdiction over Ircland as well as 
England, and was ſtyled a patriarch, and fometimes 
alterius orbis papa, and orbis Britannici pontifex. Mat- 
ters were done and recorded in his name thus, 479 
pontificatus noſtri primo, &c. The firſt archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was Auſtin, appointed by king Ethelbert, 
on his converſion to Chriſtianity, about the year 598. 
He was alſo /epatus natus. 
ſpecial marks of royalty ; as, to be patron of a bi- 
ſhopric, which he was of Rocheſter; and to make 
Knights, coin moneys, &c. He is till the firſt peer 


of England, and the next to the royal family ; having 


precedence of all dukes and all great officers of the 
crown. It is his privilege, by cuſtom, to crown the 
kings and queens of that kingdom. He may retain 
and qualify eight chaplains ; whereas a duke is by ſta- 
tute allowed only ſix, He has, by common law, the 
power of probate of wills and teſtaments, and grant- 
ing letters of adminiſtration. He has alſo a power tp 
grant licences and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly 
ſ1cd for in the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the 
law of God. He accordingly iſſues ſpecial licences to 
marry, to hold two livings, &c. and he exerciſes the 
right of conferring degrees. He alſo holds ſeveral 
courts of judicature ; "as, court of arches, court of au- 
dience, prerogative court, and court of peculiars. 

The archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his 
province-as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, He has 
precedence of all dukes not of the royal blood ; and of 


all officers of ſtate, except the lord high chancellor. 
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He even enjoyed ſome 
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He has alſo the rights of a count palatine over Hex- Archbi. 


2 


amſhire, The firſt archbiſhop of York was Paulinus, 
appointed by Pope Gregory about the year 622. He 
had formerly juriſdiction over all the biſhops of Scot- 
land; but in the year 1470, pope Sextus IV. created 
the biſhop of St Andrew's archbiſhop and metropolitan 
of all Scotland. 

Scotland, whilſt epiſcopacy prevailed in that coun- 
try, had two archbi/hops, of St Andrew's and Glaſgow ; 
of which the former was accounted the metropolitan ; 
and, even before it arrived at the dignity of an arch- 
biſhopric, reſiſted with great ſpirit all the attempts of 
the archbiſhops of York in England to become the 
metropolitans of Scotland. The ſecs of Argyle, Gal- 
loway, and the Iles, were ſuffragans to Glaſgow ; all 
the others in the kingdom, to St Andrew's. 

Ireland has four archbiſhops ; of Armagh, Dublin, 
Caſſil, and Tuam ; of whom the former is primate of 
all Ireland. | 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, in eccleſiaſtical geography, 
a province ſubject to the juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 


ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers of the 


German empire, who preſents the cup to the emperor 
on ſolemn occaſions. This office belongs to the king 
of Bohemia. . | 
ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of the empire, 
much the ſame with the greatchamberlain in England. 
The clector of Brandenburg was appointed by the gol- 
den bull archchamberlain of the empire. 
ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer who, in 


ancient times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the court. 


Under the two firſt races of the kings of France, when 
their territories were divided into Germany, Italy, and 


Arles, there were three archchancellors : and hence the 


three archchancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany; the 
archbiſhop of Mentz being archchancellor of Germany, 
the archbiſhop of Cologn, and the archbiſhop of Treves. 
ARCHCHANTOR, the preſident of the chantors 
of the churen. | 
ARCHCOUNT, a title formerly given to the earl 
of Flanders, on account of his great power and riches. 
ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary or 
officer next to a biſhop, whoſe juriſdiction extends ei- 
ther over the whole dioceſe or only part of it. He 
is uſually appointed by the biſhop himſelf ; and hath 
a kind of epiſcopal authority, originally derived from 
the biſhop, but now independent and diſtinct from his. 
He therefore viſus the clergy ; and has his ſeparate 
court for puniſhment of offenders by ſpiritual cenfures, 
and for hearing all other cauſes of eccleſiaſtical cogni- 
Zauce, There are 60 archdeacons in England. 
 ARCHDEACON'S Court, is the moſt inferior court in 
the whole eccleſiaſtical polity. It is held, in the arch- 
deacon's abſence, before a judge appointed by himſelf, 
and called his official; and its juriſdiction is ſometimes 
in concurrence with, ſometimes in excluſion of, the bi- 
ſhop's court of the dioceſe. From hence, however, by 
ſtatute 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. there lies an apeal to that 
of the biſhop. | : 
ARCHDRUID, the chief or pontiff of the ancient 
druids of a nation, Sce DRUID. 
ARC EDC EE, a title peculiar to the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria; all the ſons of which are archdnkes, and daugh- 
ters archducheſles. See DUKE. | 


Arche 


ARCHELAUS, a celebrated Greck philoſopher, 7 


the 


laus, 


AND 


before Chriſt, He read lectures at Athens, and did 


Archery. not depart much from the opinions of his maſter. He 


taught that there was a double principle of all things, 
namely, the expanſion and condenſation of the air, which 
he regarded as infinite, Heat, according to him, was 
in continual motion. Cold was ever at reſt. The earth, 


which was placed in the midſt of the univerſe, had no 


motion. It originally reſembled a wet marſh, but was 
afterwards dried up; and its figure, he ſaid, reſembled 
that of an egg. Animals were produced from the heat 
of the earth, and even men were formed in the ſame 
manner. All animals have a ſoul, which was born 
with them ; but the capacities of which vary according 
to the ſtructure of the organs of the body in which it re- 


ſides.—Socrates, the moſt illuſtrious of his diſciples, 


was his ſucceſſor. | 
 ARCHELAUS, the ſon of Herod the Great, was de- 
clared king of Judea the ſecond year after the birth of 
Chriſt. He put to death 3000 perſons before he went 
to Rome to be confirmed by Auguſtus. However, that 
emperor gave him half of what had been poſſeſſed by 


his father; but at length, on freſh complaints exhibit- 


ed againſt him by the Jews, he baniſhed him to Vienne 


in Gaul, A. D. 6, where he died. 


ARCHELAUS, the ſon of Apollonius, one of the 
greateſt ſculptors of antiquity, was a native of Ionia, 
and is thought to have lived in the time of the empe- 
ror Claudius. He executed, in marble, the apotheoſis 
of Homer. This maſterpiece in ſculpture was found 
in 1568, in a place named Fratocchia, belonging to 
the princes of Colonna, where, it is ſaid, the emperor 
Claudius had a pleaſure-houſe. Father Kircher, Cu- 
pert, Spanheim, and ſeveral other learned antiquaries, 
have given a deſcription and explication of the work. 
ARCH ERS, a kind of militia or ſoldiery armed 
with bows and arrows. The word is formed of arcs 
« 2 bow ;”” whence” arcuarius, and even arquis, and 


 arquites, as they are alſo denominated in the corrupt 
ſtate of the Latin tongue. 5 


Archers were much employed in former times: but 
they are now laid aſide, excepting in Turkey and ſome 
of the eaſtern countries; where there are companies of 
archers ſtill ſubſiſting in their armies, and with which 
they did terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto,— 


As an exerciſe, the practice of archery is ſtill kept up 


in many places. See the article ARCHERY. 

In France, the officers who attend the lieutenants de 
police and provoſts to make captures, ſeizures, ar- 
reſts, &c. are called archers ; though their arms be on- 
ly halberds or carabines.— In this ſenſe they ſay, the 
archers of the grand prevot de Photel ; of the prevot des 
marchands; the city archers; the archers du guet, or 
of the watch, &c.—Small parties of archers, called al- 
ſo gens de marechauſſee, are continually patrolling on the 
great roads, to ſecure them againſt robbers.— The car- 
riages of Lyons, &c. are always cſcorted by a party of 
archers. To the diligence of theſe archers, or mar- 
{hal's-men, it is partly owing, that perſons now travel 
in all parts of France in the uimoſt ſecnrity ; there be- 
ing fewer robbers on the highway in that whole king- 
dom in a year than about London in a week. 

ARCHERY, the art or exerciſe of ſhooting with 
2 bow and arrow. e 

Vor. II. 
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Archelaus the diſciple of Anaxagoras, flouriſhed about 440 years 


ARC 


In moſt nations the bow was anciently the principal Archery. 


implement of war, and by the expertneſs of the archers 
alone was often decided the fate of baitles and of em- 
pires.—In England archery was greatly encouraged 
in former times, and many ſtatutes were made for the 
regulation thereof ; whence it was that the Englith ar- 
chers in particular became the beſt in Europe, and pro- 
cured them many ſignal victories. | 
The Artillery compass) of London, though they 
have long diſuſed the weapon, are the remains of the 


ancient fraternity of bowmen or archers. Artillery Arcbæoligia 
ety ad. is 2 French term ſignifying archery ; as the vol. vii. 


ing's bowyer is in that language ſtyled ariilizer du roy: 
And from that nation the Engliſh ſcem to have learnt at 
leaſt the croſs-bow archery. We therefore find that 
William the Conqueror had a conliderable number of 
bowmen in his army at the battle of Haſtings, when 


no mention is made of ſuch troops on the ſide of Ha- 


rold: And it is ſuppoſed that theſe Norman archers 
ſhot with the arbaleſt (or croſs-bow), in which former- 
ly the arrow was placed in a groove, being termed in 
French a guadrel, and in Engliſh a bo/t. | | 

Of the time when ſhooting with the long bow firſt 
began among the Engliſh, at which exerciſethey after- 
wards became ſo expert, there appear no certain ac- 
counts. Their chroniclers do not mention the uſe of ar- 


chery as expreſsly applied to the croſs-bow, or the long- 


bow, till the death of Richard I. who was killed by an 
arrow at the ſiege of Limoges in Guienne, which Hem- 


mingford mentions to have iſſued from a eroſs- bow. 


After this, which happened in 1196, there appear not 


upon record any notices of archery for nearly 150 


years, when an order was iſſued by Edward III. in the 
r th year of his reign, to the ſherives of moſt of the Eng- 
liſn counties for providing 500 white bows and 500 bun- 
dles of arrows, for the then intended war againſt France. 
Similar orders are repeated in the following years ; 
with this difference only, that the ſheriff of Glouceſter- 


ſhire is directed to furniſh 500 painted bows as well as 


the ſame number of white. The ſamous battle of Creſ- 
ſy was fonght four years afterwards, in which the Eng- 
liſh chroniclers ſtate that they had 2000 archers, who 
were oppoſed to about the ſame number of the French, 
together with acircumſtance which ſeems to prove, that 


by this time they uſed the long-bow, whilſt the French 
archers ſhot with the arbaleſt. The circumſtance alluded- 
to is as follows: Pre viouſly to the engagement there fell a 


very heavy rain, which is ſaid to have much damaged the 
bows of the French, or perhaps rather the ſtrings of 
them. Now the long-bow (when unſtrung) may be 
moſt conveniently covered, ſo as to prevent the rain's 
injuring it; nor is there ſcarcely any addition to the 
weight from ſuch a cauſe; whereas the arbaleſt is of a 
moſt inconvenient form to be ſhcltercd from the wea- 


ther. As therefore, in the year 1242, orders iſſued tothe 


ſherives of each county to provide 5co bows, with a pro- 
per porportion of arrows, it ſeems probable that theſe 
were long-bows, and not the arbaleſt, 

At the above-mentioned battle, the Engliſh aſcribed 
their victory chiefly to the archers.—The lattle of 
Poicters was fought A. D. 1356, and gained by the 


ſame means. | 
Sometimes the archers gained great victories with- 
out even the leaſt aſſiſtance from the men-at-arms; as, 


Dd parti- 
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Archery. particularly, the deciſive victory over the Scots at Ho- 
—— mildon, A. D. 1402. In that bloody battle, the men- 


Henry's 
Hiſt. vol. v. 
5. 463- 


at-arms did not ſtrike a ſtroke, but were mere ſpecta- 
tors of the valour and victory of the archers. The 
Earl of Douglas, who commandcd the Scotch army in 
that action, enraged to ſee his men falling thick around 
him by ſhowers of arrows, and truſting to the goodneſs 
of his armour (which had been three years in making) 
accompanied by about cighty lords, knights, and gen- 
tlemen, in complete armour, ruſhed forward, and at- 
tacked the Engliſh archers ſword in hand. But he 
ſoon had reaſon to repent his raſhneſs. The Engliſh 
arrows were ſo ſharp and ſtrong, and diſcharged with 
ſo much force, that no armour could repell them. 
The Earl of Douglas, after recciving five wounds, was 
made priſoner ; and all his brave companions were ei- 
ther killed or taken. Philip de Comines acknowledges, 
what the Engliſh writers aſſert, that their archers 


excelled thoſe of every other nation ; and Sir 


ohn 
Forteſcue ſays again and again, —* that the — 5 of 
the realme of England ſtandyth upon archers.” The 
ſuperior dexterity of their archers gave the Engliſh a 
great advantage over their capital enemies the French 
and Scots, 1 he French depended chiefly on their 


 men-at-arms, and the Scots on their pikemen ; but 


Archeelogia 


the ranks of both were often thinned and thrown into 

diſorder by flights of arrows before they could reach 

their enemies. 5 | | 
James I. of Scotland, who had ſeen and admired the 


dexterity of the Engliſh archers, and who was himſelf. 


an excellent archer, endeavoured torevive the exerciſe 
of archery among his own ſubjects, by whom it had 
been too much neglected. With this view, he ridi- 
culed their awkward manner of handling their bows, 
in his humorous poem of Chriſt's Kirk on the Green; 
and procured the following law to be made in his firſt 
parliament, A. D. 1424, immediately after his return 
to Scotland: That all men might buſk thame to be 
archares fra the be 12 years of age; and that at ilk ten 
punds worth of land thair be made bow markes, and 
ſpeciallie near paroche kirks, quhairn upon halie dayis 
men may cum, and at the lciſt ſchuite thryſe about, 
and have uſage of archarie: and whaſa uſis not archa- 
ric, the laird of the land fall rais of him a wedder ; and 
giff the laird raiſis not the ſaid pane, the king's ſherif 
or his miniſters fall rais it to the king.“ But the un- 
timely death of that excellent prince prevented the ct- 
feflual execution of this law. TY 
There is not found any act of Parliament of Henry V. 
in relation to archery, and all the orders in Rymer till 
the battle of Agincourt relate to great guns, from 
which he ſeems at firſt to have expected more conſi- 
derable advantage than from the training of bowmen. 
It ſhould ſcem, however, that this ſort of artillery, 
from its unwieldineſs, bad and narrow roads, together 
with other defects, was as yet but of little uſe in mili- 
tary operations. In the year 1417 this king therefore 
aſcribes his victory at Agincourt to the archers, and 
directs the ſherives of many counties to pluck from 
every gooſe ſix wing-feathers for the purpoſe of 
3 arrows, which are to be paid for by the 
ing. 
© 1421, though the French had been defeated both 
at Creſſy, Poicters, and Agincourt, by the Engliſh 
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archers, yet they till continued the uſe of the croſs- 
bow ; for which reaſon, Henry V. as duke of Nor- 
mandy, confirms the charters and privileges of the ba- 
liſtarii, which had been long eſtabliſhed as a fraternity | 
in his city of Rouen. 

In the fifth year of Edward IV. an act paſſed, 
that every Engliſhman, and Iriſhman dwelling with 
Engliſhmen, ſhall have an Engliſh bow of his own 
height, which is directed to be made of yew, wych, 
hazel, aſh, or awburne, or any other reaſonable tree 
according to their power, The next chapter alſo di- 
rects that butts ſhall be made in every townſhip, which 
the inhabitants are obliged to ſhoot up and down every 
feaſt-day, under the penalty of a halfpenny when they 
ſhall omit this exerciſe. 

In the 14th year, however, of this ſame king, it ap- 
yy by Rymer's Fœdera, that 1000 archers were to 
e ſent to the duke of Burgundy, whoſe pay is ſettled 
at ſix pence a-day, which is more than a common ſol- 
dier receives clear in the preſent times, when proviſions 
are ſo much dearer, and the value of money ſo much 
decreaſed. This circumſtance ſeems to prove, very 
ſtrongly, the great eſtimation in which archers were 
ſtill held. In the ſame year, Edward preparing for a 
war with France, directs the ſherives to procure bows 
ang arrows, “as moſt ſpecially requiſite and neceſ- 
ary,” 85 5 

On the war taking place with Scotland, eight years 
after this, Edward provides both ordnance and archers; 
ſo that though the uſe of artillery (as we now term it) 
was then gaining ground, yet that of the bow and ar- 
row was not neglected, Ls 

Richard III. by his attention to archery, was able 
to ſend 1000 bowmen to the duke of Bretagne, and 
he availed himſelf of the ſame troops at the battle of 
Boſworth. | | 

During the reign of Henry VII. however, there 
appears no order relative to gun-powder or artillery ; 
whilſt, on the other hand, in 1488, he directs a large 
levy of archers to be ſent to Britanny, and that they 
ſhall be reviewed before they embark. In the 19th 


year of his reign, this ſame king forbids the uſe of the 


croſs-bow, becauſe “ the long-bow had been much 
uſed in this realm, whereby honour and victory had 
been gotten againſt outward enemies, the realm great- 
ly detended, and much more the dread of all Chriſtian 
princes by reaſon of the ſame.” 
During the reign of Henry VIII. ſeveral ſtatutes 
were made for the promotion of archery, The 8th Eliz. 
c. Io. regulates the price of bows, and the 13th Eliz. 
c. 14. enacts, that bow-ſtaves ſhall be brought into the 
realm from the Hanſe-towns and the Eaſtward ; ſothat 
archery ſtill continued to be an object of attention in 
the legiſlature. 43 
In Rymer's Fzdera there is neither ſtatute nor pro- 
clamation of James I. on this head; but it appears by 
Dr Birch's Life of his ſon (prince Henry), that at 
eight years of age, he learned to ſhoot both with the 
bow and gun, whilſt at the ſame time this prince had 
in his eſtabliſhment an officer who was ſtyled bow- 
bearer. The king granted a ſecond charter to the ar- 
tillery company, by which the powers they had received 
from Henry VIII. were conſiderably extended, 
Charles I. appears from the dedication of à trea- 
tile 


Archery. 


—— 


to have been much pleaſed with the ſight at 
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tiſe intitled, The Bowman's Glory, to have been him- 
ſelf an archer; and in the eighth year of his reign he 
iſſued a commiſſion to the chancellor, lord- mayor, and 
ſeveral of the privy council, to prevent the fields near 
London being ſo incloſed as“ to interrupt the neceſ- 
ſary and profitable exerciſe of ſhooting, as alſo to 
lower the mounds where they prevented the view from 
one mark to another. | 
Catharine of Portugal (queen to Charles wy ſeems 
caſt of 

this exerciſe; for in 1676, by the contributions of Sir 
Edward Hungerford and others, a ſil ver badge for the 
marſhal of the fraternity was made, weighing 25 oun- 
ces, and repreſenting an archer drawing the long-bow 
(in the proper manner) to his ear, with the following 
inſcription : Regine Catherine Sagittarii, The ſup- 
porters are two bowmen, with the arms of England and 
Portugal. In 1682 there was a moſt magnificent ca- 
valcade and entertainment given by the Finſbury ar- 
chers, when they beſtowed the titles of duke of Shore- 
ditch,” „marquis of Iſlington,” &c. upon the moſt 


deſerving. Charles II. was preſent upon this occaſion ; 
but the , being rainy, he was obliged ſoon to leave 
the field, 


So lately as the year 1753 targets were erected in the 
Finſbury fields, during the Eaſter and Whitſun holi- 


days; when the beſt ſhooter was ſtyled Captain for the 


enſuing year, and the ſecond Lieutenant. 

Why this military weapon was fo deciſive in the 
battles of former days, the following reaſons may be 
ſuggeſted. 

Before the introduction of fire-arms, the enemy could 
only be ſtruck at a diſtance by ſlings, the bow uſed by 


the ancients, or the croſs-bow ; to all which the Eng- 


liſh long-bow was infinitely ſuperior. As for ſlings, 
they never have been uſed in the more northern parts 


of Europe by armies in the field; nor does their uſe 


indeed ſeem to have been at all convenient or extenſively 
practicable, for two principal reaſons ; In the firſt place, 
lingers cannot advance in a compact body, on account 
of the ſpace to be occupied by this weapon in its rota- 
tory motion ; in the next place, the weight of the 
ſtones to be carried muſt neceſſarily impede the ſlingers 
greatly in their movements. The bow of the ancients, 
again, as repreſented in all their reliefs, was a mere 


toy compared with that of our anceſtors; it was there- 


ther. 


fore chiefly uſed by the Parthians, whoſe attacks (like 
thoſe of the preſent Arabs) were deſultory. As for 
the croſs-bow, it is of a moſt inconvenient form for car- 
riage, even with the modern improvements; and, in 
caſe of rain, could not be eaſily ſecured from the wea- 
After the firſt ſhot, moreover, it could not be 


_ recharged under a conſiderable time, whilſt the bolts 


were alſo heavy and cumberſome. The Engliſh long- 


bow, on the other hand, together with the quiver of 


arrows, was ealily carried by the archer, as caſily 
ſecured from rain, and recharged almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly. It is not therefore extraordinary, that troops, 
who ſolely uſed this moſt effectual weapon, ſhould ge- 


nerally obtain the victory, even when oppoſed to much 


more numerous armies. 

It may be urged, that theſe loſſes having been ex- 
perienced by our enemies, muſt have induced them 
to practiſe the ſame mode of warfare.— But it is 


( att 1 


cumberſome and unwieldy. 


inſtrument o 
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thought that the long bow was not commonly uſed Archery. 
even in England till the time of Edward III. when ——— 
the victory at Creſſy ſufficiently proclaimed the ſu- 


periority of that Weapon. It required, however, ſo 
much training before the archer could be expert, 
that we muſt not be ſurpriſed if ſoon afterwards 
this military exerciſe was much negleQed, as ap- 
pears by the preambles of ſeveral ancient ſtatutes, 
Whilſt the military tenures ſubſiſted, the ſovereign 
could only call upon his tenants during war, who 
therefore attended with the weapons they had been 
uſed to, and which required no previous practice. On 
the other hand, the Engliſh archers were obliged by 
acts of parliament, even in time of peace, to erect 
butts in every pariſh, and to ſhoot on every Sunday and 
holiday, after repairing perhaps to theſe butts from a 
conſiderable diſtance, whilſt the expence of at leaſt a 
yew-bow is repreſented as being a charge which they 
were ſcarcely equal to. The king and parliaments of 
this country having thus compelled the inhabitants to 
ſuch training, the Engliſh armies had (it ſhr ald ſeem) 
the ſame advantage over their enemies as the excluſive 
uſe of fire-arms would pive at preſent, 
It appears alſo by what hath been already ſtated, 
that the long-bow continued to be in eſtimation for 
more than two centuries after gunpewder was intro- 
duced, which probably aroſe from muſkets being very 
It is well known that ra- 
pid movements are generally deciſive of the campaign; 
and for ſuch the archers were particularly adapted, be- 
cauſe, as they could not be annoyed at the ſame diſ- 
tance by the weapons of the enemy, they had ſcarcely 
any occaſion for armour, The flower of ancient ar- 
mics likewiſe was the cavalry, againſt which the long- 
bow never failed to prevail, as man and horſe were too 
large objects to be miſſed : and hence the great num- 
ber of French nobility who were priſoners at Creſly, 
Poicters, and Agincourt; for being diſmounted (if 
not wounded) whilſt they were alſo clad in heavy ar- 
mour, they could not make their eſcape. The ſame 
reaſon accounts for the Enpliſh obtaining theſe ſignal 
victories with ſo inferior numbers; for the nobility aud 
gentry thus becoming priſoners, the other parts of the 
French army made little or no reſiſtance. No wonder, 
therefore, that in England the greateſt anxiety was 


 ſhewn to promote the exerciſe of this moſt important 


weapon, and that ſo many ſtatutes were made for that 
purpoſe, : 

In Scotland, alſo, little leſs attention, though ap- 
parently not with equal ſucceſs, was ſhewn to the en- 
couragement of the art. In both kingdoms, it was 
provided, that the importers of merchandiſe ſhould 
be obliged, along with their articles of commerce, to 
import a certain proportion of bows, bow-ſtaves, and 
ſhafts for arrows. In both, every perſon was enjoin- 
ed to hold himſelf 22 in bows and arrows, and 
was preſcribed the frequent uſe of archery. In both, 
a reſtraint was impoſed upon the exerciſe of other 
games and ſports, leſt they ſhould interfere with the 
uſe of the bow ; for it was intended, that the people ſhould 
be made expert in the uſe of it as a military weapon, 
by habituating them to the familiar exerciſe of it as an 
amuſement. As there was no material 
difference between the 1 25 and bodily ſtrength of 
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and dexterity ; but from undoubted hiſtorical monu- 
ments it appears that the former had the fuperiority ; of 
which one inſtance has already been narrated. By 
the regulations preſcribed in their ſtatute-book for the 
practice of a we find that the Engliſh ſhot a 
very long bow, thoſe who were arrived at their full 
growth and maturity being prohibited from ſhooting 
at any mark that was not diſtant upwards of 220 
ards. | 
"a the nſe of the bow, great dexterity as well as 
ſtrength ſeems to have been requiſite. Though we 
hear of arrows at Cheviot Chaſe which were a yard 
long, yet it is by no means to be ſuppoſed that 

the whole band made uſe of ſuch, or could draw 
them to the head. The regulation of the Iriſh ſtatute 
of Edward IV. viz. that the bow ſhall not exceed the 
height of the man, is allowed by archers to have been 
well conſidered; and as the arrow ſhould be half the 
length of the bow, this would give an arrow of a yard 
in length to thoſe only who were fix feet high. A 
ſtrong man of this ſize in the preſent time cannot ea- 
ſily ier above 27 inches if the bow is of a proper 
ſtrengtli to do execution at a conſiderable diſtance. At 
the ſame time it muſt be admitted, that as our an- 
ceſtors were obliged by ſome of the old ſtatutes to be- 
gin ſhooting with the long-how at the age of ſeven, 
they might have acquired a greater (light in this exer- 
ciſe than their deſcendants, though the latter ſhould 
be allowed to be of equal ſtrength. 

As the ſhooting of the long-bow was firſt intro- 
duced in England, and praQtiſed almoſt excluſively for 
nearly two centuries, 0 
method of drawing the arrow to the ear and not to 
the breaſt,” That this is contrary to the uſage of the 
ancients is very clear from their relicfs, and from the 
tradition of the Amazons cutting off one of their paps, 
as it occaſioned an impediment to their ſhooting. The 
Finſbury archer is therefore repreſented in this attitude 
of drawing to the ear, both in the Bowmar's Glory, 
and in the ſilver badge given by Catharine to the Ar- 
tillery company, Not many years ago there was a 
man named Topham, who exhibired ſurpriſing feats 
of ſtrength, and who happened to be at a public-houſe 
near Iſlington, to which the Finſbury archers reſorted 
after their exerciſe, Topham conſidered the long bow 
28 a play-thing, only fit for a child; upon which one 
of the archers laid him a bowl of punch, that he could 
not draw the arrow two-thirds of its length. Topham 
accepted this bet with the greateſt confidence of win- 
ning: but bringing the arrow to his breaſt inſtead of 
his ear, he was greatly mortiſied by paying the wager, 
after many fruitleſs of "aur 

As to the diſtance to which an arrow can be ſhot 
from a long-bow with the beſt elevation of forty-five 
degrees, that muſt neceſſarily depend much both upon 
the ſtrength and flight of the archer ; but in general the 
diſtance was reckoned from eleven totwelve ſcore yards. 
The butts for exerciſe, as above-noticed, were di- 
rected to be diſtant npwards of 220 yards. There is in- 
deed a tradition, that an attorney of Wigan in Lan- 
caſhire (named Leigh) ſhot a mile in three flights; 
but the ſame tradition ſtates, that he placed himſelf in 
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Archery. the two people, it might be ſappoſed that the Engliſh 
aud Scots wiclded the bow with no unequal vigour 


© it hath occaſioned a peculiar 
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a very particular attitude, which cannot be uſed com- Archery, 
mon)y in this exerciſe. According to Neade, an archer —w— 


might ſhoot ſix arrows in the time of charging and diſ- 
charging one muſket. 

The archers conſider an arrow of from 20 to 24 
drop weight to be the beſt for flight or hitting a. 
mark at a conſiderable diſtance, and that yew is the 
beſt material of which they can be made. As te 
the fcathers, that of a Rane, is preferred; it is alſo 
wiſhed, that the bird ſhould be two or three years 
old, and that the feather may drop of itſelf. Two 
out of three feathers in an arrow are commonly 
white, being plucked from the gander ; bat the third 
is generally brown or grey, being taken from the 


gooſe; and, from this difterence in point of colour, in- 


forms the archer when the arrow is properly placed. 
From this moſt diſtinguiſhed part therefore the whole 
arrow fometimes receives its name: And this, by-the- 
by, affords an explanation of the grey gooſe wing in 
the ballad of Cheviot Chaſe. Arrows were armed 
anciently with flint or metal heads, latterly with heads 
of iron; of theſe there were various forms and denomi- 
nations. By an act of parliament, made the 7th of 
Henry IV. it was enacted, that for the future all the 
heads for arrows and quarrels ſnould be well boiled or 
braſed, and hardened at the points with ſteel; and 
that every arrow-head or quarrel ſhonld have the 
mark of the maker: workmen diſobeying this or- 
der, were to be fined and impriſoned at the king's | 
will, and the arrow-heads or quarrels to be forfeited io 
the crown. 


Arrows were reckoned by ſheaves, a ſheaf conſiſting G5. 
They were carried in a quiver, called «ent Armor 


of 24 arrows. 
alſo an arrow-caſe, which ſerved for the magazine; 
arrows for immediate uſe were worn in the girdle. 
In ancient times phials of quicklime, or other com- 


buſtible matter, for burning houſes or ſhips, was fixed 


on the heads of arrows, and ſhot from long-bows, 
This has been alſo practiſed ſince the uſe of gun- 
powder. Neade ſays, he has known by experience, 
that an archer may ſhoot an ounce of fire-work upon 
an arrow twelve ſcore yards. Arrows with wild-fire, 
and arrows for fire-works, are mentioned among 
the ſtores at Newhaven and Berwick, in the 1ſt of 
Edward VI. | e 

The force with which an arrow ſtrikes an object at a 
moderate diſtance, may be conceived from the account 
"Sing by king Edward VI. in his journal, wherein he 
ays, that 100 archers of his guard ſhot before him two 
arrows each, and afterwards all together; and that they 
ſhot at an inch board, which ſome pierced quite thro', 
and ſtrnck into the other board ; divers pierced it quite 
through with the heads of their arrows, the boards being 
well-ſeaſoned timber: their diſtance from the mark is 
not mentioned. e 

To protect our archers from the attacks of the ene- 
my*s horſe, they carried long ſtakes pointed at both ends: 
theſe they planted in the earth, ſloping before them. 
In the Iſt of Edward VI. 350 of theſe were in the ſtores: 
of the town of Berwick, under the article of archer's 


ſtakes; there were alſo at the ſame time cight bundles 


of archer's ſtakes in Pontefract caſtle, 
To prevent the bow-ſtring from ſtriking the left 


arm, the arm is covered with a piece of ſmooth leather, 
| | faſtened 
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Archery. faſtened on the outſide of the arm: this is called a bra- 
ce, and to guard the fingers from being cut by the 
bow- ſtring, archers wore ſhooting gloves. Chaucer in 
his prologue to the Canterbury tales, thus deſcribes an 
archer of his day: 


And he was clad in cote and hode of grene, 

A ſhefe of peacock arwes bright and keen, 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily ; 

Wel coude he dreſſe his takel yew manly, 

His arwes drouped not: with fetheres lowe, 

And in his hand he bare a mighty bowe, 

A not- hed hadde he, with broune viſag e, 

Of wood crafte conde he wel all the uſage; 

Upon his arms he had a pai bracer, 

And by his ſide a ſwerd and a bokeler, 

And on the other ſide a gaie daggere 

Harneiſed wel, and ſharp as pointe of ſpere: 

A criſtofre on his breaſt of filyer ſhene, 

An horn he bare, the baudrik was of grene, 

A foreſter was he ſothely as I geſſe. 


Though archery continued to be encouraged by 
the king and legiſlature for more than two centu- 
ries after the firſt knowledge of the effects of gun- 
powder, yet by the latter end of the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. it ſeems to have been partly conſidered as 
2 paſtime. Arthur, the elder brother of Henry, 
is {aid to have been fond of this exerciſe, in ſo much 
that a good ſhooter was ſtyled Prince Arthur, We 
are alſo informed, that he pitched his tent at Mile 
End in order to be preſent at this recreation, and that 
Henry his brother alſo attended. When the latter af- 
terwards became king, he gave a prize at Windſor to 
 _ thoſe who ſhould excel in this exerciſe ; and a capital 
ſhot having been made, Henry ſaid to Barlow (one of 
his re « If you ſtill win, you ſhall be duke over 
all archers.“ Barlow therefore having ſucceeded, and 
living in Shoreditch, was created duke thereof. Upon 


200 archers on Shooter's hill, which probably took its 
name from their aſſembling near it to ſhoot at marks. 
This king likewiſe gave the firſt charter to the Artil- 
lery Company in the 29th year of his reign, by which 
they are permitted to wear dreſſes of any colour ex- 
cept purple and ſcarlet, to ſhoot not only at marks 

but birds, if not pheaſants or herons, and within two 


the ſame charter not to wear furs of a greater price 
than thoſe of the martin. The moſt material privilege, 
however, is, that of indemnification from murder, if 


aſt. 
J The following deſcription of an archer, his bow and 
accoutrements, is given in a MS, written in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. “Captains and officers ſhould be 
{ſkilful of that moſt noble weapon, and to ſee that their 
ſoldiers according to their draught and ſtrength have 
good bows, well nocked, well ſtrynged, everic 
ſtrynge whippe in their nocke, and in the myddes rub- 
bed with wax, braſer and ſhating glove, ſome ſpare 
ſtrynges try med as aforeſaid, every man one ſhefe of ar- 
rows, with a caſe of leather defenſible againſt the rayne, 
and in the ſame fower and twentie arrowes, whereof 
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another occaſion, Henry and the queen were met by 


miles of the royal palaces. They are alſo enjoined by 


any perſon paſſing between the ſhooter and the mark 
is killed, provided the archers have firſt called out 


ARC 
eight of them ſhould be lighter than the reſidue, to Archery; 
gall or aſtoyne the enemye with the hailſhot of ligt 
arrows, before they ſhall come within the danger of 
their harquebuſs ſhot. Let every man have a brigan- 
dine, or a little cote of plate, a ſkull or hufkyn, a 
mawle of leade of five foot in lengthe, and a pike, and 
the ſame hanging by his girdle, with hook and a 
dagger ; being thas furniſhed, teach them by muſters 
to march, ſhoote, and retire, Keeping their faces up- 5 
on the enemy's. Sumtyme put them into great nowm- 
bers, as to battell apparteyneth, and thus uſe them 
often times practiſed, till they be perfecte; ffor thoſe 
men in battell ne ſkirmiſh can not be ſpared. None 
other weapon maye compare with the ſame noble wea- 
| Riche 
The long-bow, as already obſerved, maintained its 
place in the armies long after the invention of fire- 


arms. Nor have there been wanting experienced ſoldiers 


who were advocates for its continuance, and who in many 
caſes even preferred it to the harquebuſs or muſket. 
King Charles I. twice granted ſpecial commiſſions un- 


der the great ſeal for enforcing the uſe of the long 


bow. The firſt was in the 4th year of his reign : but 
this was revoked by proclamation four years afterwards, 
on account of divers extortions and abuſes committed 
under ſanction thereof. The ſecond, anno 1633, in the 
gth year of his reign, to William Neade and his ſon, 
alſo named William, wherein the former is ſtyled an 
ancient archer, who had preſented to the king a war- 
like invention for uniting the uſe of the pike and bow, 
ſeen and approved by him and his council of war: 
wherefore his Majeſty had granted them a commiſhon 
to teach and exerciſe his loving ſubjects in the ſaid in- 
vention, which he particularly recommended the chief 
officers of his trained bands to learn and practiſe ; and 
the juſtices and other chief magiſtrates throughout 
England, are therein enjoined to uſe every means in 
their power to aſſiſt Neade, his ſon, and all perſons 
authoriſed by them in the furtherance, propagation, 
and practice of this uſeful invention. Both the com- 
miſſions and proclamation are printed at large in Ry- 
mer. At the breaking out of the civil war, the Earl 
of Eſſex iſſued a precept, dated in November 1643, 
for ſtirring up all well- affected people by benevolence, 
towards the raiſing a company of archers for the ſer- 
vice of the king and parliament. 
Archery with the long- bow continues to be uſed as 
a manly exerciſe by the inhabitants of Geneva, and in 
many parts of Flanders; nor is it totally neglected in 
Great Britain. There are ſeveral ſocieties of archers 
in England; the chief of which are, Woodmen of 
Arden, and the Toxophilite, But the moſt noted ſociety 
of this kind, now'exiſting, is 
The Royal Company of Archers in Scotland. The 
ancient records of this company having been deſtroyed 
by fire about the beginning of the preſent century, no 
authentic traces of their inſtitution now remain. It is 
ſaid that they owe their origin to the commiſſioners - 
appointed in the reign of James I. of Scotland for 
enforcing and overſeeing the exerciſe of archery in dif- 
ferent counties. Thoſe commiſſioners, who were in ge- 
neral men of rank and power, picking out amongſt the 
better ſort of people under their ane Tang the moſt ex- 
pert archers, formed them intoa company, and en pe- 
rilous 
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they often diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their loyalty, 
their courage, and ſkill in archery. This rank of the 
king's principal body-guards the Royal Company ſtill 
2 within ſeven miles of the metropolis of Scot- 
land, 
Certain it js, that by an act of the privy-council of 
Scotland in the 1677, this Company was recogniſed 
under the name and title of © His Majeſty's Company 
of Archers :'” And by the ſame act a piece of plate 
of the value of L. 20 Sterling was ordered to be given 
to be ſhot for by them at their annual parades called 
WeEeaPpown-ſhawings, and to be called The King's Prize. 
At this T the Royal Company conſiſted, as it 
does at preſent, of the principal nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, But their unfortunate attachment to 
anti-revolution principles, upon that event's taking 
place, put almoſt a period to their exiſtence ; Their 
public parades or marches were diſcontinued, and the 
royal prize was with-held, 

Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, their former 
ſplendor was revived ; and in the year 1703 they ob- 


tained a royal charter, confirming in general terms 


all their former rights and privileges, and conferring 
others upon them. But their partiality to the family 
of Stuart was at various after periods the cauſe of a 
temporary proſperity and decline. 

Theſe unhappy differences of opinion having totally 
ſubſided, the Royal Company are now more numerous 
and flouriſhing than ever, and perhaps even more dex- 
tcrous archers. His preſent Majeſty, as a mark of his 
royal patronage and approbation, has been pleaſed to 
revive the royal prize, which for the firſt time was 


ſhot for upon the 28th of July 1788 by a numerous and 
reſpectable meeting. 


The Woodmen of Arden and the Toxophilite have 


lately been pleaſed to admit the members of the Royal 
Company tothe freedom of their ſocieties: theſe grants 
have been followed by reciprocal diplomas from the 
Royal Company; ſo that the three chief ſocieties of 
archers in Britain may be ſaid to be now incorporated 
into one, | | 

The prizes belonging to this Company, and which 
are annually ſhot for, are, 1. A ſilver arrow, given by 
the town of Muſſelburgh, which appears to have been 
ſhot for as early as the year 1603. The victor in this, 
as in the other prizes, except the king's prize, has the 
cuſtody of it for a year, then returns it with a medal 
appended, on which are engraved any motto and de- 
vice which the Pence 's fancy diftates. 2. A ſilver 
arrow given by t 
ſilver arrow given by the city of Edinburgh A. D, 
' 1709, 4. A ſilver punch-bowl of about the value of 
L. 50, made of Scottiſh ſilver at the expence of the 
Company, A. D. 1720. And, 5. The king's prize 
above mentioned, which becomes the abſolute property 
of the winner. All theſe prizes are ſhot for at what 
is termed rovers, the marks being placed atthe diſtance 
of 185 yards. 

Belides theſe, there is another prize annually con- 
tended for at butt or point-blank diſtance, called the 
Gooſe. The ancient manner of ſhooting for this prize 
Was, a living gooſe was built in a turf-butt, having 
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Archery. rilous occaſions made a preſent of their ſervices to the 
king as his chief body-guards; in which ſituation 


at Doctors Commons. 


e town of Peebles A. D. 1626. 3. A 
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the head only expoſed to view ; and the archer who Archery, 
firſt hit the gooſe's head was intitled to the gooſe a. 


his reward. But this cuſtom, on account of its bar- 
barity, has been long ago laid aſide; and in place of 
the gooſe-head, a mark of about an inch diameter is 
affixed upon each butt, and the archer who firſt hits this 
mark is captain of the butt-ſhooters for a year. 

The affairs of the Company are managed by a preſes 
and fix counſellers, who are choſen annually by the 
whole members. The council are veſted with the 
power of receiving or rejecting candidates for admiſſion, 
and of appointing the company's officers civil and mi- 
litary, 

The Royal Company now conſiſts of above 1000 
members, among whom are moſt of the Scottiſh no- 
bility of the firſt diſtinction. A number of the Com- 
pany meet weekly during the ſummer-ſeaſon in Edin- 
burgh, in the Meadows, where they exerciſe themſelves 
in ſhooting at butts or rovers: And in the adjoining 
ground they have a handſome building, erected within 
theſe 12 years, whith ſuitable offices, whither they ad- 
Journ after their exerciſe, and where they hold their 
elections and other meetings relative to the buſineſs of 
the ſociety. | 

The uniform of the Royal Company of Archers is 


tartan, lined with white, and trimmed with green and 


white fringes; a white ſaſh, with green toſſels; and a 
blue bonnet, with a St Andrew's croſs and feathers. 
The Company have two ſtandards. The firſt of theſe 
bears on one ſide Mars and Cupid encircled in a wreatli 
of thiſtles; with this motto,“ In peace and war.” On 
the other, a yew tree, with two men dreſſed and equip- 
ped as archers, encircled as the former; motto, Dat 
gloria vires. The other ſtandard diſplays, on one ſide, 
a lion rampant gules, on a field or, encircled with a 
wreath ; on the top, a thiſtle and crown; motto, Nemo 
me impune laceſſet. On the other, St Andrew on the 
croſs on a field argent ; at the top, a crown ; motto, 


Dulce pro patria periculum. 


ARCHES-courr, in Engliſh eccleſiaſtical polity, 
is a court of appeal, belonging to the archbiſhop of 
cach province; whercof the judge is called the dean of 
the arches, becauſe he anciently held his court in the 
church of St Mary le bow (Santa Maria de arcubus), 
though all the principal ſpiritual courts are now holden 
His proper juriſdiction is only 
over the 13 peculiar pariſhes belonging to the archbi- 
ſhop in London ; but the office of dean of the arches 
having been for a long time united with that of the 
archbiſhop's principal office, he now, in right of the 
laſt-mentioned office, receives and determines appeals 
from the ſentences of all inferior eccleſiaſtical courts 
within the province. And from him there lies an ap- 
peal to the king in chancery (that is, to a court of de- 
legates appointed under the king's great ſeal), by ſta- 
tute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. as ſupreme head of the 
Engliſh church, in the place of the biſhop of Rome, 
who formerly exerciſed this juriſdiction ; which circum- 
ſtance alone will furniſh the reaſon why the Popiſh cler- 
gy were ſo anxious to ſeparate the ſpiritual court from 
the temporal, 

ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work, which 
is copied after to make another like it, Among mint- 
ers, it is uſed for the ſtandard weight by which __ o- 

| | cr 
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Archeus thers are adjuſted. —The archetypal world, among Pla- 


1. 
Archil. 


pire. 


toniſts, means the world as it exiſted in the idea of God 
before the viſible creation. 

ARCHEUS, (from apx», the principal, chief, or 
firſt ping a ſort of primum mobile ſet up by Hel- 
mont, to ſuperintend the animal œconomy, and pre- 


ſerve it. It is akin to Plato's auima mundi-—Hippo- 


crates uſes the word apxain quors, to ſignify the former 
healthy ſtate before the attack of the diſeaſe. 


ARCHIACOLYTHUS (from apyxes, chief, and 
«x0>u90g, miniſter), an ancient dignity in cathedral 
churches : the miniſters whereof were divided inte four 
orders or degrees, viz. prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and 
acolythi ; each of which had their chiefs, The chief 
of the acolythi was called archiacolythus. 

ARCHIATER, ARcHATRUs, properly denotes 
chief phyſician of a prince who retains ſeveral, The 
word is formed of an, principium, chief; and 
rerpog, Medicus, a“ phyſician.“ 

ARCHIDAPIFER, (from axe, and dapifer, 
« ſewer,””) or chief ſewer, is a great officer of the em- 
The elector of Bavaria is archidapifer. The 
palatine of the Rhine, at one time pretended this office 
was annexed to his palatinate; but he has ſince de- 


liſted, | 


ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian antiquity, a 


high prieſt veſted with authority over the reſt of the 


prieſts, and appointed to execute the more ſacred and 
myſterious rites of religion. 

ARCHIGALLUS, in antiquity, the high-prieſt of 
Cybele, or the chief of the eunuch-prieſts of that god- 


deſs, called Calli. 


ARCHIGERONTES (from apx:*c, and yepwr 0d), 


in antiquity, the chiefs or maſters of the ſeveral com- 
Some have miſta- 


panies of artificers at Alexandria. 
ken the archigerontes for the arch-prieſts appointed to 
take the confeſſions of thoſe who were condemned. to 
the mines, 


ARCHIGUBERNUS, ARCHIGUBERNETA, or Ak- 


CHIGUBERNITES, in antiquity, the commander of the 
imperial ſhip, or that which the emperor was aboard 


of. Some have confounded the office of archiguber- 


nus with that of præfectus claſſis, or admiral, but the 
former was under the command of the latter. Potter 
takes the proper office of the archiguberneta to have 


been, to manage the marine affairs, to provide commo- 


dions harbours, and order all things relating to the 


_ failing of the fleet, except what related to war. 


ARCHIL, AKRCHILLA, ROCELLA, ORSIELLE, is 
a whitiſh moſs which grows upon rocks, in the Canary 
and Cape Verd iſlands, and yields a rich purple tinc- 
ture, fugitive indeed, but extremely beautiful. This 
weed is imported to us as it is gathered. "Thoſe who 


prepare it for the uſe of the dyer, grind it betwixt 


ſtones, ſo as to thoroughly bruiſe, but not to reduce it 


into powder; and then moiſten it occaſionally with a_ 


{ſtrong ſpirit of urine, or urine itſelf mixed with quick- 
lime : in a few days it acquires a purpliſh red, and at 
length a blue colour. In the firſt ſtate it is called Ar- 
chil; in the latter, Lacmus or Litmaſe. 

The dyers rarely employ this drug by itſelf, on ac- 
count of its dearneſs and the periſhableneſs of its beau- 
ty. The chief uſe they make of it is, for giving a 
bloom to other colours, as pinks, &c. This is effec- 
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ter lightly impregnated with the archil. The bloom 
thus communicated ſoon decays upon expoſure to the 
air, Mr Hellet informs us, that by the addition of a 
little ſolution of tin, this drug gives a durable dye ; 
that its colour is at the ſame time changed wendy a 
ſcarlet ; and that it is the more permanent in propor- 
tion as it recedes the more from its natural colour, 
Prepared archil very readily gives out its colour to 
water, to volatile ſpirits, and to ſpirit of wine; it is 
the ſubſtance principally made uſe of for colouring the 
ſpirits of thermometers. As expoſure to the air de- 
ſtroys its colour upon cloth, the excluſion of the air 
produces a like effect in theſe hermetically ſealed tubes, 
the ſpirits of large thermometers becoming in the com- 


paſs of a few years colourleſs. M. V Abbe Nollet ob- 


ſerves (in the French Memoirs for the year 1742), 


that the colourleſs ſpirit, upon breaking the tube, ſoon 


reſumes its colour, and this for a number of times ſuc- 
ceſſively; that a watery tincture of archil, included 
in the tubes or thermometers, loſt its colour in three 
days; and that, in an open deep veſſel, it became co- 


lourleſs at the bottom, while the upper part retained 


its colour. Sce CoLuur-Making, no 38. 


A ſolution of archil in water, applied on cold mar- 


ble, ſtains it of a beautiful violet, or purpliſh blue 
colour, far more durable than the colour which it com- 
municates to other bodies. Mr du Fay ſays he has 


ſeen pieces of marble ſtained with it, which in two 
It ſinks deep 


years had ſuffered no ſenſible change. 
into the marble, ſometimes above an inch ; and at the 
{ame time ſpreads upon the ſurface, unleſs the edges 
be bounded by wax or other like ſubſtances. It ſeems 
to make the marble ſomewhat more brittle. 
Linnzus informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſactions 
for the year 1742, that the true archil moſs is to be 
found on the weſtern coaſts of England. It has been 
for a conſiderable time paſt prepared by Meſſrs Gor- 


dons at Leith from a ſpecies found in the Highlands 


of Scotland. | 
ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to 


a ſort of verſes, of which Archilochus was the inventor, 


conſiſting of ſeven feet ; the four firſt whereof are ordi- 
narily dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees; the three 
laſt trochees, as in Horace, 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice veris & Favoni, 
ARCHILOCH Us, a famous Greek poet and mu- 
ſician, was, according to Herodotus, contemporary with 
Candaules and Gyges, kings of Lydia, who flouritted 


about the 14th Olympiad, 724 years before Chriſt. But 


he is placed much later by modern chronologiſts; viz, 
by Blair, 686, and by Prieſtley 660 years, before 
Chriſt. | 


He was born at Paros, one of the Cyclades. His fa- 


ther Teleſicles was of ſo high a rank, that he was cho- 


ſen by his countrymen to conſult the oracle at Del- 


phos concerning the ſending a colony to Thaſos : a 


proof that he was of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies upon the iſland, However, he is ſaid to have 
ſullied his birth by an ignoble marriage with a flave 
called E7ipo, of which alliance our poet-muſician was 

the fruit. 
Though Archilochus ſhowed an early genins and at- 
tachment to poetry and mulic, theſe arts did not pre- 
| vent 


Archilo- 
chus, 
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vent his going into the army, like other young men of 
his birth ; but in the firſt engagement at which he was 
preſent, the young poet, like Horace, and like our own 
Suckling, loſt his buckler, though he ſaved his life by 
the help of his heels. It is much eaſter, ſaid he, to get 
a new buckler than a new exiſtence, This pleaſantry, 
however, did not ſave his reputation ; nor could his 
poetry or prayers prevail upon Lycambes, the father 
of his miſtreſs, to let him marry his daughter, though 
ſhe had been long promiſed to him. After theſe mor- 
tifications, his life ſcems to have been one continued 
tiſſue of diſgrace and reſentment, 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
Tn, Ho R. Art. Poet. 79. 
Archilochus, with fierce reſentment warm'd, 
Was with his own ſevere iambics arm'd. FrAxcis. 


The rape of Archilochus was proverbial in antiquity ; 
which compared the provoking this fatiriſt to the 


| treading upon a ſerpent; A compariſon not very ſe- 


vere, it it be true that Lycambes, and, as ſome ſay, his 
three daughters, were ſo mortified by his ſatire, as to 


be driven to the conſolation of a halter. 


Val. Max. 
Jib. 6. c. 3. 


In this piece, many adventures are mentioned, full of 
defamation, and out of the knowledge of the public. 
There were likewiſe many looſe paſſages in it; and it 
is ſaid to have been on account of this ſatire that the 
Lacedemonians laid a prohibition on his verſes*. 

However, according to Plutarch, there is no bard of 
antiquity by whom the two arts of poetry and mulic 
have been ſo much advanced as by Archilochus. To 


him is attributed particularly the ſadden tranſition from 


one rhythm to another of a different kind, and the 
manner of accompanying thoſe irregular meaſures upon 


the lyre. Heroic poetry, in hexameter verſe, ſeems to 


have been ſolcly in uſe among the more ancient poets 
and muſicians; and the tranſition from one rhythm to 
another, which lyric poctry required, was unknown to 
them ; fo that if Archilochus was the firſt author of 
this mixture, he might with propricty be ſtyled the 
Inventor of Lyric Poetry, which, after his time, became 
a ſpecies of verſification wholly diſtinct from heroic. — 
To him is likewiſe aſcribed the invention of Epodes. 
See EPODE. | 

Our poct-muſician is generally ranked among the 
firſt victors of the Pythic games: and we learn from 
Pindar, that his muſe was not always a termagant ; 
for though no mortal eſcaped her rage, yet ſhe was at 
times ſufficiently tranquil and pious to dictate hymns 


in praiſe of the gods and heroes, One in particular, 


written in honour of Hercules, acquired him the ac- 
clamations of all Greece; for he ſung it in full aſſembly 


at the Olympic games, and had the ſatisfaction of re- 


ceiving from the judges the crown of victory conſe- 
crated to real merit, This hymn, or ode, was after- 
wards ſung in honour of every victor at Olympia, who 
had no poet to celebrate his particular exploits. 
Archilochns was at laſt ſlain by one Callondax Co- 
rax, of the iſland of Naxos; who, though he did it in 
fight, according to the laws of war, was driven out of 
the temple of Delphi, by command of the oracle, for 
having deprived ot lifc a man conſecrated to the Muſes. 
The names of Homer and Archilochus were equally 
revered and celebrated iu Greece, as the two molt cxcel- 
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lent poets which the nation had ever produced. This 
appears from an epigram in the Anthologia ; and from 
Cicero, who ranks him with poets of the firſt claſs, and 
in his Epiſtles tells us, that the grammarian Ariſtopha- 
nes, the moſt rigid and ſcrupulous critic of his time, 
uſed to ſay, that the longeſt poem of Archilochus al- 
ways appeared to him the moſt excellent. 
ARCHIMAGUS, the high-pricſt of the Perſian 
Magi or worſhippers of fire. He reſided in the higheſt 
fire-temple ; which was had in the fame veneration 
with them as the temple of Mecca among the Maho- 
metans. Zoroaſtres firſt ſettled it at Balch ; but after 
the Mahometans had over-run Perſia in the 7th cen- 


tury, the Archimagus was forced to remove from thence 


into Kerman, a province of Perſia, lying on the ſouth- 
ern ocean, where it hath continued to this day. Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes took upon himſelf the dignity of Ar- 
chimagus : for Porphyry tells us, he ordered before 
his death, that, among the other titles, it ſhould be en- 


graven on his monument, that he had been Maſter of 


the Magi ; which plainly implies that he had borne 
this office among them, for none but the Archima- 


$i was maſter of the whole ſeat. From hence it 


cems to have proceeded, that the kings of Perſia were 
ever after looked on to be of the ſacerdotal tribe,. and 
were always initiated into the ſacred order of the Ma- 
gi, before they took on them the crown, and were in- 
augurated in the the kingdom. | 
ARCHIMANDRITE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


Was a name given by the ancient Chriſtians to what 


we now call an abbot, 
the word mandrite is 
monk. | bf. 

ARCHIMIDES, a celebrated geometrician, born 
at Syracuſe in the iſland of Sicily, and related to 
Hiero king of Syracuſe. He was remarkable for his 
extraordinary application to mathematical ſtudies ; in 
which he uſcd to be ſo much engaged, that his ſervants 
were often obliged to take him from thence by force, 
He had ſuch a ſurpriſing invention in mechanics, that 
he affirmed to Hiero, if he had another earth, where- 
on to plant his machines, he could move this which we 
inhabit. He is ſaid to have formed a glaſs ſphere, of 
a moſt ſurpriſing workmanſhip, wherein the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were repreſented. He diſcovered 
the exact quantity of the ſilver which a goldſmith had 
mixed with the gold in a crown he had made for the 


Father Simon obſerves, that 


king ; he had the hint of this diſcovery from his per- 


ceiving the water riſe np the ſides of the bath as he 


went into it, and was filled with ſuch joy, that he ran 


naked out of the bath, crying, “I have found it! I 
have found it!“ By the invention of machines, he, for 
a long time, defended Syracuſe on its being be ſieged by 
Marcellus (See SyRacusE). On the city's being ta- 
ken, that general commanded his foldicrs o have a 
particular regard to the ſafety of this truly great man; 
but his care was ineffectual. W hat gave Marcellus 
the greateſt concern (ſays Plutarch), was the unhappy 
Archimedes, who was at that time in his muſæum, and 
his mind, as well as his eyes, ſo fixed and intent upon 
ſome geometrical tigures, that he neither heard the 
noiſe and hurry of the Romans, nor perceived the city 
was taken. In this depth of ſtudy and contemplation, 
a ſoldier came ſuddenly upon him, and commanded him 

| to 
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to follow him to Marcellus ; which he refuſing to do 
till he had finiſhed his problem, the ſoldier, in a rage, 
drew his ſword, and ran him through the body.“ 
Others have related the circumſtances of his death in a 
ſomewhat different manner. It however happened 208 
years before the Chriſtian æra. Cicero, when he was 
quæ ſtor in Italy, diſcovered his tomb, on which was 
carved a cylinder and ſphereF. Some of the works of 
this great mathematician are loſt, but others are pre- 
ſerved. His pieces which remain are, 1. Two books 
of the Sphere and Cylinder. 2. The Dimenſions of a 
Circle. 3. Of Centers of Gravity, or AÆquiponde- 
rants. 4. Of Spheroids and Conoids. 5. Of Spiral 
Lines, 6. The Quadrature of a Parabola. 7. Ot the 
Number of the Sand. 8. Of Bodies that float on Fluids. 
The beſt edition is theſe is that publiſhed at London, 
in 1675, 4to, Among the works of Archimedes which 
* don the deſcriptions of the follow- 
ing inventions, which we may gather from himſelf and 
other ancient authors. I. Tg Tx; 5:4arnc, or his account 
of the method which he uſed to diſcover the mixture 
of gold and ſilver in the crown: 2. His deſcription of 
the Ke, Or Koxaror, an engine to draw water out of 
places where it is ſtagnated. Athenzus, ſpeaking of 
the prodigious ſhip built by the order of Hiero, tells 
us, that Archimedes invented the cochlion, by means 
of which the hold, notwithſtanding its depth, could be 
drained by once man. ( A«71000q1cwr, lib. b.) Diodorus 
Siculus informs us (lib. v.) that he contrived this ma- 
chine to drain Egypt, and that by a wonderful mecha- 
uiſm it would empty the water from any depth. 3. 

The Ext, by means of which (according to Athenæus, 
Asrmos, lib, NN launched Hiero's great ſhip .4. The 
Tparw;tu, of the power of which Tzetzes gives ahy- 
perbolical relation, Chil. ii. hiſt. 35. 5. The machines 
he uſed in the defence of Syracuſe againſt Marcellus 


AR GCHIT 


I. the utmoſt latitude of the word, ſignifies the art 


of building in general ; but the term is moſt fre- 
quently applied only to the conſtruction of ſuch build- 
ings as are neceſſary for the purpoſes of civil life, ſuch 


as houſes, churches, halls, bridges, porticoes, &c, 


Hiſtory of Architecture. 


THe origin of this art, like that of moſt others, is 
totally unknown. We are aſſured, however, that it is as 
old as Cain: for Moſes tells us that he built a city; tho 
what were the materials, or how the buildings were 
conſtructed, we are entirely ignorant. It is commonly 
ſaid, that the firſt materials employed in building were 
branches and twigs of trees, wherewith men conſtruc- 
ted huts, ſuch as the wigwams in uſe among the A- 
merican Indians at preſent. This, however, appears 
diſputable. The natural ſhelter afforded by hollows 
in the ſides of mountains or rocks, it may be ſuppoſed, 
wonld much more readily ſuggeſt the idea of uſing 
ſtones and earth as materials for building honſes, In- 
deed, conſidering that tents were not invented before 
the days of Jabal, Tubal-Cain's brother, itis very pro- 


bable that ſuch temporary houſes as the Indian wig- 
Vor. IL | 
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Of theſe we have an account in Polybins, Livy, and Archipel 


Plutarch. 6. His burning-glaſſes, with which he is ſaid 
to have ſet fire to the Roman galleys. Galen, Neps zpaorwr, 
lib. iti. 7. His pneumatic and hydraulic engines, con- 
cerning which he wrote books, according to Tzetzes, 
Chil. ii. hiſt. 35. | f 
ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a general term 
ſignifying a ſea interrupted with iſlands; it is however 
more eſpecially applied to that lying between Europe 
and Aſia, which contains the itlands anciently called 
Cyclades and Sporades. See theſe two words, 
ARCHIPHERACITA, miniſters in the Jew- 
iſh ſynagogues appointed to read and interpret the 
N or titles and heads of the law and the pro- 
phets. : 
ARCHPRESBYTER, ARcH-PRIEST, a prieſt eſta» 
bliſhed in ſome dioceſes with a ſuperiority over the 
reſt, He was anciently choſen out of the college of 
preſbyters at the pleaſure of the biſhop, Theſe arch- 


preſbyters were much of the ſame nature with drans 


in the cathedral churches, as the college of preſbyters 
anſwers to the chapter. See PRESBYTER. 
ARCHISYNAGOGUS, the chief of the ſynagogue ; 
the title of an officer among the Jews, who preſided 
in their ſynagogues and aſſemblies. The number of 
theſe officers was not fixed, nor the ſame in all pla- 
ces: there being 70 in ſome, and in others only one. 
They are ſometimes called princes of the ſynagogne, 
and had a power of excommunicating ſuch as deſcryed 
that puniſhment. | | 
ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architecture, or 
the art of building; who forms plans and deſigns for 
edifices, conducts the work, and directs the ſeveral ar- 
tificers employed in it. The word is derived from 
af xoc, princeps, and Tixra, faber, “ workman; 4. d. 
the principal workman. 1 


. 
. 
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wams were not originally known; otherwiſe the me- 


thod of covering poles with the ſkins of beaſts, inſtead 


of ſmall branches or twigs, muſt very ſoon have taken 
place. Theſe temporary houſes ſeem to have come into 
uſe only when men began to lead an idle wandering 
life, like the Tartars, and could not be at the trouble of 
conſtructing durable habitations in every place where 
they were obliged to wander with their cattle; and Ja- 
bal perhaps from them took the hint of making por- 
table houſes or tents. Accordingly we fee, that no 
nations, except thoſe who arc in a perpetually unſettled 
ſtate, make uſe of ſach wretched materials. Even in 
America, where the human race has appeared in the 
rudeſt form, they were no ſooner collected into great 
bodies under the emperors of Mexico and Peru, than 
ſtone-buildings began to be erected. | 

We are nct, therefore, to look for the origin of ar- 
chitecture in any ſingle nation; but in every nation, 


when the inhabitants began to leave off their ſavage. | 


way of life, and to become civilized ; and if there is 
any nation to be found which hath been always in a ci- 
vilized ſtate, we may be aſſured that architecture hath 
always had an exiſtence there. But whatever may be 


in this, the origin of regular buildings hath been de- 
| E e duced 


go 
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duced from the conſtruction of the meaneſt huts in a 
very natural and plauſible manner by ſeveral authors. 


& Anciently (fays Vitruvias) men lived in woods, and 


inhabited caves; but in time, taking perhaps exam- 
2 Plc from birds, who with great induſtry build their 
Primitive neſts, they made themſelves huts. At firſt they made 


huts theſe huts, very probably, of a conic figure ; becauſe 
Plate that is a figure of the ſimpleſt ſtructure; and, like the 
_— birds, whom they imitated, compoſed them of branch- 


es of trees, ſpreading them wide at the bottom, and 
joining them in a point at the top; covering the whole 
with reeds, leaves, and clay, to ſcreen them from tem- 
Their im- peſts and rain, ts NN 
provement. But finding the conic figure inconvenient on ac- 
| connt of its inclined ſides, they changed both the form 
and conſtruction of their hats, giving them a cubical 
figure, and building them in the following manner : 
ving marked out the ſpace to be occupied by the hut, 
they fixed in the ground ſeveral upright trunks of trees 
to form the ſides, filling the interval between them 
with branches cloſely interwoven and covered with 
clay. The ſides being thus completed, four large 
beams were placed on - 3 aprighttrunks ; which, be- 
ing well joined at the angles, kept the ſides firm, and 
likewiſe ſerved to ſupport the covering or roof of the 
building, compoſed of many joiſts, on which were laid 
* of reeds, leaves, and clay. OO 
% Infenſibly mankind improved in the art of bnilding, 
and invented methods to make their huts laſting and 
handſome, as well as convenient. They took off the 
bark, and other unevenneſſes, from the trunks of trees 
that formed the ſides; raiſed them, probably, above 
the dirt and humidity, on ſtones; and covered each 
of them with a flat ſtone or ſlate, to keep off the rain. 
The ſpaces between the ends of the joiſts were cloſed 
with clay, wax, or ſome other ſubſtance; and the ends 
of the joiſts covered with thin boards cat in the man- 
ner of triglyphs. The polition of the roof was like- 
wiſe altered : for being, on account of its flatneſs, un- 
fit to throw off the rains that fell in great abundance 
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during the winter ſeaſon, they raiſed it in the middle; 


iving it the form of a gable roof, by placing rafters on 
the joiſts, to ſupport the earth and other materials that 
compoſed the covering. = 
« From this ſimple conſtruction the orders of archi- 
tecture took their riſe. For when buildings of wood 
were ſet aſide, and men began to erect ſolid and ſtate- 
ly cdifices of ſtone, they imitated the parts which ne- 
neſſity had introduced into the primitive huts; in fo 
much that the upright trees, with the ſtones at cach 
end of them, were x # origin of columns, baſes, and 


Fig. 3. 


capitals; and the beams, joiſts, rafters, and ſtrata of 


materials that formed the covering, gave birth to ar- 

chitraves, frizes, triglyphs, and cornices, with the co- 

rona, the mutules, the modillions, and the dentils. 
„The firſt buildings were in all likelihood rough 


and uncouth ; as the men of thoſe times had neither 


experience nor tools: but when by long experience 
and reaſoning upon it, the artiſts had eſtabliſhed certain 
rales, had invented many inſtruments, and by preat 
practice had n r a facility in executing their ideas, 
they made quick advances towards perfection, and at 
length diſcovered certain manners of building, which 
ſucceeding ages have regarded with the higheſt vene- 
ration. | 
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Hiſtory, 
Among the ancient Egyptians, Aſſyrians, and Per- 4 
ſians, this art was carried to an incredible length. State of ar. 
The pyramids of Egypt are ſuch ſtructures as would chiteäure 
exceed the power of the moſt potent monarch on earth 3 

to raiſe at this day. The largeſt of theſe, according * 
to the account of M. Gognet, is near 500 feet kigh, 
and contains 313, 590 ſolid fathoms. It is compoſed 
of ſtones enormouſly large; many of them being 30 
feet long, four feet high, and three in breadth ; and 
all this * maſs of building was coated over with 
ſquare flags of marble The ſtruQure called the /aby- 
rinth, in the ſame country, according to Herodotus, 
who ſaw it, excelled every thing which he could have 
conceived from the imagination either of himſelf or o- 
thers. Within the ſame circuit of walls they had in- 
cloſed 3000 halls, 12 of which were of a ſingular form 
and beauty; and of theſe, half were above, and half 
below ground; and the whole was terminated by a py- 
ramid 40 fathoms high. All this prodigious maſs of 
building was Frs pe of white marble, and the walls 
were adorned with engravings. The obeliſks were not 
leſs aſtoniſhing ; the.largeſt of them being entire pieces 
of granite, no leſs than 180 feet high.—Near Andera, 
in Upper Egypt, are the ruins of a palace of gray gra- 
nite, the ciclings of which are ſupported by columns 
of ſuch thickneſs, that four men can ſcarcely fathom 
them. The cielings themſelves are compoſed of ſtones 
of the ſame kind, ſix or ſeven feet in breadth and 18 
feet in length. The grand hall is 112 feet long, 60 
high, and 58 broad. The roof of the whole edifice 
is a terrace, on which the Arabs formerly built a ve 
large village, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible, 

Among the Babylonians and Perſians, too, ſuch im- Among the 
menſe piles of building have been raiſed, as appear nt- Babyloni- 
terly inconceivable, and incredible to many modern au- . 
thors where their former grandeur is not demonſtrable 
by ruins viſible at this day. The ruins of Perſepolis, 
the ancient capital of Perſia, were ſo ſtupendous in the 
time of Avicenna the Arab phyſician, that his coun- 
trymen could not believe ſuch ſtructures poſſible to be 
erected but by evil ſpirits. Of their extraordinary mag- 
nificence, indeed, we may have ſome fdea from the 
account of the ſtair-caſes belonging to the palace. The 
remains, ſome time ago, conſiſted of 95 ſteps of white 
marble, ſo broad and flat, that 12 horſes might conve- 
niently go up abreaſt. | +6 

In theſe vaſt ſtructures, however, the nations of whom Their buil- 
we ſpeak ſeem to have regarded the greatneſs, rather dings more 
than the elegance or uſefulneſs of their works. In the remarkable 
pyramids and obeliſks of Egypt this is exceedingly 2 
conſpicuous; but whether it was ſo in the labyrinth or elegance. 
in the palace of Thebes above mentioned, it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine, unleſs the buildings were entire, and 
we knew for what purpoſe they had been deſigned. If 
the kings who built the pyramids deſigned to immor- 
talize their memories by building, they certainly could 
not have fallen upon any thing more proper for this pur- 
poſe ; though even in this they bave — how or o- 
ther failed, the names of thoſe who erected them not 7 
being certainly known even in the time of Herodotus.— Ignorant of 
It is certain, however, that neither the ancient Aſſy- the uſe ol 
ryans nor Babylonians knew the method of conſtruct- arches. 
ing arches. The roofs of all their halls were flat, and 
covered with prodigiouſly large ſtones, ſome of them 
ſo big as to coyer a whole room ſingly. Their manner. 
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of building was alſo quite deſtitute of what is now 
called taſte; the columns were ill-proportioned, and 


their capitals executed in the pooreſt manner imagi- 
nable. This was obſerved by the Greeks, who im- 


proved upon the proportions formerly uſed, and were 


the inventors of three of the five orders of architecture, 
viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. © Anciently 


8 
Andofpro- (ſays Vitruvius) they were ignorant of the art of pro- 
portioning portioning the various parts of a building: they uſed 


columns. 


Origin of 
the Doric 
order. 


columns; but they cut them at hazard, without rules, 
without principles, and without having any attention 
to the proportions which they ought to give them: 
they placed them likewiſe without any regard to the 
other parts of the edifice. Dorus, ſon of Helen and 
a> apy of Deucalion, having cauſed a temple to be 
built at Argos in honour of Juno, that edifice was 
found by chance to be conſtructed according to the 
taſte and proportions of the order which afterwards 
they called Doric. The form of this building having 


appeared aprecable, they conformed to it for the con- 
ſtruction 


of edifices which they afterwards had to 
build. | | LR 
« About the ſame time, the Athenians ſent into A- 
ſia a colony under the conduct of Ion, nephew of Do- 
rus: this undertaking had very good ſucceſs. Ion 


ſeized on Caria, and there founded many cities: theſe 


new inhabitants thought to build temples. They pro- 
poſed for a model that of Juno at Argos; but, igno- 
rant of the proportion which they ought to give to the 
columns, and in general to the whole edifice, they 
ſought for rules capable of regulating their operation. 
Theſe people wanted, in making their columns ſuffi- 


ciently ſtrong to ſupport the whole edifice, to render 


them at the ſame time agrecable to the fight. For 
this purpoſe, they thought to have given it the ſame 
proportion that they found between the foot of a man 


and the reſt of his body. According to their ideas, 
the foot made a ſixth part of the human height: in 


conſequence, they gave at firſt to a Doric column, 


taking in its chapiter, ſix of its diameters ; that is to 
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uſe in the Doric order.“ 


ſay, they made it ſix times as high as it was thick: 
afterwards they added to it a ſeventh diameter. 
« This new order of architecture was not long in 
giving birth to a ſecond: they would immediately go 
eyond their firſt invention. The Ionians tried to 
throw ſtill more delicacy and elegance into their edifi- 
ces. They employed the ſame method which they had 
before put in practice for the compoſition of the Doric 
order: but inſtead of taking for a model the body of a 
man, the Ionians were regulated by that of a woman. 
With a view to make the columns of this new order 
more agreeable and more pleaſing, they gave them 
eight times as much height as they had diameter, 


They alſo made channelings all along the trunk to imi- 


tate the folds of the robes of women: the volutes of 
the chapiter repreſented that part of the hair which 
hung in curls on each ſide of the face. The Ionians ad- 
ded, laſtly, to theſe colums a baſe, which was not in 


theſe baſes were made in the manner of twiſted cords, 
as a kind of caſe for the columns, This order of ar- 
chitecture was called 19nic, from the name of the peo- 
ple who had invented it, 

Such is the account given by Vitruvius of the origin 


of improvements in the proportion of columns. Had 


According to Vitruvius, 


o 


theſe improvements, however, exiſted in ſuch early 
times, Homer, who was greatly poſterior to them, would 
certainly have made mention of ſomething of that kind; 
but in all his writings he gives us no account of any 
thing like columns of ſtone, but uſes a word which 
would rather incline us to think that his columns were 
nothing more than bare poſts. 

It is remarkable, that improvements in architecture 
did not take place in any nation till after, or about, the 
time that 122 was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The gran 
ſeem to have owed their exiſtence to this monarch ; and 
it can ſcarce be imagined that he would not endeavour 
to imitate the architecture of Solomon's temple, to 
which, by his conqueſt of Jeruſalem, he had fall ac- 
ceſs. It is alſo remarkable, that the dimenſions of the 
two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, ſet up by Solomon, very 


eſt buildings erected among the Aſſyrians t 
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temple. 


nearly correſpond with thoſe of the Doric order, firſt 


invented by the Greeks, and which originally came 
from their colonies ſettled in Aſia Minor. The height 
of Solomon's pillars, without the chapiter, was 18 cu- 


bits; that of the chapiter itſelf was five cubits ; the 


circumference was 12 cubits; from whence, according 
to the ſcripture language, we may reckon the diame- 
ter to have been exactly four cubits. Had they been 


a ſingle cubit higher, they would have been preciſely 


of the ſame height with columns of the original Doric 
order. We do not indeed mean to aſſert, that this fa- 
mous temple gave a model of architecture to the whole 
world ; although it is ſcarce conceivable but imitations 
of it, as far as could be known, muſt have taken place 
among many nations. 5 
Notwithſtanding all their defects, however, the E- 
gyptian buildings undoubtedly have an air of vaſt gran- 
deur and magnificence, if we may credit the deſcription 


12 
Egyptiau 
banqueting 
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given of one of their banqueting - rooms by Vitruvius. ſer 


The uſual ſize of one of theſe rooms was from 100 to 
150 feet in length, and its breadth ſomewhat more 


than half its length. At the upper end, and along the 
two ſides, they placed rows of pillars tolerably well 


proportioned to one another, though not of any regular 
order; and at the lower part they made a magnifi- 
cent and ſpacions entrance; this, with its ornaments, 
ſeems to have taken up one end of the building entire. 
We are not told that there were any pillars there ; tho” 
perhaps they placed two or more towards the angles on 
each ſide, for uniformity, the central ſpace being e- 
nough for an enrance in the grandeſt and moſt auguſt 
manner. Theſe rows of columns were ſet at a diſtance 
from the wall, forming a noble portico along the two 
ſides and upper end of the building. Upon the pillars 


continued wall with three quarter columns, anſwerin 

directly to thoſe below, and in proportion one-fourt 

ſmaller in all their parts. Between theſe three quarter 
columns were placed the windows for enlightening the 
building. From the tops of the lower pillars to the 
wall was laid a floor: this covered the portico over- 
head within, and made on the outſide a platform, which 


was laid an architrave ; and from this was carried up a 


was ſurrounded by a corrider with rails and balluſters. 


This was terraced, and ſerved as a plain for people to 
walk on; and from this they could look through the 
windows down into the room, To this terrace there 


Was no covering required, as the Egyptians were in no 


fear of rain. The Egyptians decorated this ſort of 
E e 2 building 
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building with ftatnes; and no Kind of ornament could 
anſwer it ſo well, as the light cannot fall upon ſtatues 
to ſuch advantage in any direction, as when it comes 
from above, in ſuch a regular, proportioned, and unin- 
terrupted manner. | 

We have already taken notice, that among the an- 
cient Egyptians, Perſians, and Babylonians, the vaſt 


ſuperior in ſtrength and extent of their buildings ſeems to have 


Lic re 


grandeur to heen what they chiefly valued ; and in this they cer- 


tainly as much excelled the Greeks and modern nations, 
as the latter excel them in the beautiful proportion 
and elegance of their ſtructures. There are not want- 
ing, however, ſome modern authors, who endeavour to 
deprive the ancients of what is juſtly their due, and 
will have every thing to be exaggerated which ſeems be- 
yundthe power of modern princes to accompliſh, In 
this way M. Goguet remarkably diſtinguiſhes himſelf; 
and that without giving any reaſon at all, but merely 
that he takes it into his head. Speaking of the won- 
ders of ancient Babylon, “All theſe works (ſays he), 
{o marvellous in the judgment of antiquity, appear to 
me to have been extremely exaggerated by the authors 
who have ſpoken of them. How can we conceive, in 
effect, that the walls of Babylon could have been 318 
feet high and $1 in thickneſs, in a compaſs of near 
ten leagues ?”” To this we may eaſily reply, that the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the immenſe wall which di- 
vides China from Tartary, ſhow us, that even ſuch a 
work as the wall of ancient Babylon is ſaid to have 
been is not altogether incredible. The loweſt com- 
putation of the dimenſion of the Chineſe wall is, that 
it extends in length 1200 miles, is cighteen feet high at a 
medium, and as many thick; according to which com- 
putation, it muſt contain 9,504,000 ſolid fathoms ; 


and yet, if we may credit the Chineſe hiſtorians, this 


immenſe maſs of building was finiſhed in five years. If 
therefore we can ſuppoſe Nebuchadnezzar, or whoever 
fortified the city of Babylon, to have been capable of 
employing as many men for 10 years as were employ- 
ed in railing the Chineſe wall, we may ſuppoſe him 
able to have fortified the city of Babylon as ſtrongly as 


it is ſaid to have been; for the maſs of building is not 


quite double that of the Chineſe wall, though nearly 
ſo, amounting to 18,189,600 ſolid fathoms. When 
our author atterwards gaſconades about the works of 
the French king, it is diffieult to avoid laughter at 
hearing him declare, that“ infinitely more money has 
been expended, and much more genius required, as well 
23 more power, taſte, and time, to finiſh Verſailles, 
with all its defects, than to conſtruct a pyramid, or e- 


rect an obeliſk,” The genius, taſte, and time, we 


ſhall not diſpute; but as the ſame author confeſſes that 
100,000 men were employed for 30 years together in 
the conſtruction of the largeſt pyramid, we think the 
power may juſtly be doubted. This donbt will appear 
ſtill the more reaſonable, when we confider what time 
the abovementioned number of men would have taken 
to accompliſh ſome of the works of which M. Goguet 
boaſts ſo much. The canal of Languedoc, he tells ns, 
extends in length upwards of 70 leagnes, and required 
the removal of two millions of cnbic fathoms of carth. 


This was no doubt a great work; but had 10, ooo 


men been employed upon it at once, they muſt have 
removed this quantity of earth in three weeks, ſuppoſ- 


ing each to have removed only a ſingle fathom a day. 


Nor can we imagine, that any modern work will at all 
ſtand in competition with the works of the ancients 


as to greatneſs, whatever they may do in other re- 
ſpects. 


As to the improvements in architecture, the Greeks PW RY 
were undoubtedly the firſt European nation who began ture impro- 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this way. Whence they ved by the 
took the firſt hint of improvement, we have no means &r<cks: 


of knowing : though, as we have already hinted, it is 


{ſcarce credible but that Solomon's temple muſt have 


ſomewhat contributed thereto; eſpecially as we learn 


from Scripture, that the capitals of the columns there 
were ornamented in the richeſt manner. The origin of 


the Doric and Ionic orders we have already given an 
account of from Vitruvius; to which we may add, that 
the volntes, which are the peculiar ornament of the lo- 
nic capital, are by ſome ſaid to repreſent the natural 
curling down of a piece of bark from the top of a 
beam, which is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt kind of 
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column.— The Corinthian order was not invented till Origin of 
long after the others, and is ſaid to have taken its riſe the Corin- 
from the following accident: A baſket had been ſet thianorder, 


upon the ground, and covered with a ſquare tile; there 
grew near it a plant of acanthus or bears-breech; the 
leaves ſhot up and covered the outer ſurface of the 
baſket; and as the ſtalks roſe up among them, they 
ſoon reached the tile which overhang the edges of the 
baſket at the top; this ſtopping their courſe u 
they curled and twiſted themſelves into a kind of vo- 


lutes. In this ſituation a ſculptor, Callimachus, ſaw it; 


the twiſted part of the ſtalk repreſented to him the yo- 
lates of the Ionic capital, which, as they were here 


ſmaller, and more numerous, appeared in a new form : 


he ſaw the beauty of raiſing them among leaves, and 
was ſtruck with the repreſentation of a noble and lofty 


capital; which being afterwards put into execution, has 


been univerſally admired. | 
In their private houſes the Greeks had greater conve- 


tecture for their temples and public buildings. The en- 
trance to their private houſes, however large they were, 


was always ſmall, narrow, and plain. The whole edi- 


fice uſually conſiſted of two courts, and ſeveral ranges 
of building. The porter's lodge, if ſuch a phraſe may 
be allowed, was uſually on the right hand of this nar- 
row entrance, and oppoſite to this were the ſtables. 
From this entrance one came into tlie firſt or ſmaller 
court. This had piazzas on three ſides; and on the 


fourth, which was uſually the ſouth ſide, there were 


butments of pilaſters, which ſupported the more inward 
parts of the ceiling.—A ſpace being thus left between 


the one and the other, they had places for the lodgings * 


of men and maid ſervants, and ſuch as had the princi- 
pal care of the houſe. Upon the ſame floor with theſe 
butments they had ſeveral regular apartments, conſiſt- 
ing of an antichamber, a chamber, and cloſets; and a- 


bout the piazzas, rooms for eating, and other common. 


purpoſes. —Oppolite to the entrance was a lobby or 
veſtibule, through which lay the paſſage into the ſeve- 
ral rooms; and through this, in front, one entered a 
large paſſage, which led into the larger or principal 
ſquare. Round this they had four piazzas, which, in 
the common way of building, were all of one height; 
but, in more magnificent houſes, they made that which 


faced 


Hiftory, 


ards, 


Private 
nience, but mnch leſs magnificence, than the Romans, houſes of 
as the former reſerved the uſe of their grandeſt archi- the Greek:, 
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faced the great entrance loftier, and every way nobler, 
than the other three, A nobleman of Rhodes added 
this to the common method of building ; and it was 
thence called the Rhodian manner. In this more noble 
part of the building were the apartments of the family. 
Theſe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were 
che beſt rooms: rhey were called the mens apartments ; 


for, in rude times, the Greeks lodged their wives and 


female relations in the beſt rooms of the firſt court, 
where they had alſo their ſeparate and detached place. 
The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the re- 
ception of viſitors ; and ſervants were appointed to wait 


upon them. The maſter of the houſe entertained his 


gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments; but after 
this, how long ſfoever they ſtaid, they lived without re- 
ſtraint in one of thoſe ſeparate piazzas, and joined the 
family only when they choſe it. Thus was the upper 
end and two ſides of the great court diſpoſed of; and 


its lower end, being the ſame range of building that 


was the upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of 
the houſe and her female friends. 

The Romans borrowed their architecture from the 
Greeks, but did not imitate them in the modeſty of 
their private dwellings. They placed the principal front 
of their houſe towards the ſouth, and on this they be- 
ſtowed all the decoration of expenſive ornament. They 


had here lofty galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every 


In their 


thing carried an air of ne and ſhow. 
erved the ſame ſituation and 


country houſes they pre 


the ſame front, but the inner diſtribution was different. 
At the entrance they placed the meaner and more of- 


in theſe there generally was only one court: this was 
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fenſive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. The 
firſt gallery, which received the ſtranger at his entranee, 
had on one fide a paſſage to the kitchen, and on the 
other to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that their 
noiſe or ſmell might not be offenſive within, while yet 
they were in readineſs for all ſervices. Theſe ſtalls were 
placed to the left, as in the Greek houfes ; on the 


right was the kitchen, which had its light from above, 


and its chimney in the middle. Farther within the 
building were placed on one fide bathing-rooms, and 
on the other family-conveniences, in the manner of our 
butteries and ſtore-rooms: the bathing-rooms were on 
the left, and the others on the right. 
full to the north, they placed their cellars, for fear of 
the ſun, and over theſe were other ſtore- rooms. From 
this part of the ſtructure one came into the court; for 


taken up by ſervants, and thoſe who had the care of the 
cattle; and on each ſide there were ſtalls for the cattle. 
In front from the entrance, but very far from all theſe 


annoyances, ſtood the nobler apartments for the maſter 


of the family. | 

How magnificent the Romans were in their temples 
and pablic buildings, 1s yet to be ſeen in what remains 
of them, and which are not only models for all modern 
architects, but have never been ſurpaſſed or even equal- 


led to this day. But though the art of architecture 


continued almoſt at its higheſt pitch among the Ro- 
mans for two centuries, it declined exccedingly as the 
empire began to fail. Tacitus relates, that after the 
battle of Aftium no men of genius appeared; and af- 
ter the reign of Alexander Severus, a manner of build- 
ing altogether confuſed and irregular was introduced, 
wherein nothing of the true graces and majeſty of the 


Backwards, and 
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former was preſerved, When the empire was entirely 19 
over-run by the Goths, the conquerors naturally intro- Gothic 
duced their own method of building. Like the ancient manner of 
Egyptians, the Goths ſeem io have been more ſtudious 2 
to amaze people with the greatneſs of their buildings 
than to pleaſe the eye with the regularity of their 
ſtructure, or the propriety of their ornaments. They 
corrected themſelves, however, a little by the models of 
the Roman edifices which they ſaw before them : but 
theſe models themſelves were faulty ; and the Goths 
being totally deſtitute of genius, neither architecture 
nor any other art could be improved by them. 

Moſt writers who mention the ancient buildings 

in Britain, particularly the religious ones, notwith- 

ſtanding the ſtriking difference in the ſtyles of their 

conſtruction, claſs them all under the common deno- 

mination of Gothic ; a general appellation by them ap- 

plied to buildings not exactly conformable to ſome one 

of the five orders of architecture. Our modern anti- 

abs more accurately, divide them into Saxon, — 
orman,—and Saracenic, or that ſpecies vulgarly tho“ 

improperly called modern Gothic, 5 

It has been maintained by ſome, that the Saxon or the Sar- 

churches, after they began to be built with ſtone, con- on and Nor- 

ſiſted only of upright walls, without pillars or arches, man ſtyles 

the conſtruction of which it is atoyod they were en- 

tirely ignorant of. But this opinion is not only con- 

tradicted by the teſtimony of ſeveral contemporary or 

very ancient writers, whoexpreſsly mention them both, 


but alſo by the remains of ſome edifices nniverſally al- 


lowed to be of Saxon workmanſhip, one of them the 
ancient conventual church at Ely, Indeed, it is highly 


Improbable that the Saxons could be ignorant of ſo 


uſeful a contrivance as the arch. Many of them, built. 
by the Romans, they muſt have had before their eyes; 
ſome of which have reached our days: two particularly 
are now remaining in Canterbury only ; one in the 
caſtle-yard, the other at Riding-gate. And it is not 
to be believed, that once knowing them and their con- 
venience, they would neglect to make uſe of them; or 
having uſed, would relinquiſh them. Beſides, as it ap- 
pears from undoubted authorities they procured work- 
men from the Continent to conſtruct their capital build 
ings, © according to the Roman manner,“ this alone 
would be ſufficient to confute that ill- grounded opinion; 
and at che ſame time proves, that what we commonly 
call Saxon, is in reality Roman architecture. 
This was the ſtyle of building practiſed all over Eu- 
rope; and it continued to be uſed by the Normans, 
after their arrival here, till the introduction of what is 
called the modern Cothic, which was not till about the 
end of the reign of Henry II. ſo that there ſeems to 
be little or no grounds for a diſtinction between the 
Saxon and Norman architecture. Indeed it is ſaid, 
the buildings of the latter were of larger dimenſions - 
both in height and area; and they were conſtructed . 
with a ſtone brought from Caen in Normandy, of 
which their workmen were peculiarly fond: but this was 
ſimply an alteration in the ſeale and materials, and not in 
the manner of the building. The ancient parts of moſt 
of our cathedrals are of this early Norman work.—The 
characteriſtic marks of this ſtyle are theſe : The walls 
are very thick, generally without buttreſſes; the arches, 
both within and without, as well as thoſe over the 
doors and windows, ſemieircular, and ſupported by 
| very 
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very ſolid, or rather clumſy, columns, with a kind of 
regular baſe and capital: in ſhort, plainneſs and ſoli- 
dity conſtitute the ſtriking features of this method of 
building, Nevertheleſs, the architects of thoſe days 


ſometimes deviated from this rule: their capitals were 


adorned with carvings of foliage, and even animals ; 
and their maſſive columns decorated with ſmall half 
columns united to them, and their ſurfaces ornamented 
with ſpirals, ſquares, lozenge net-work, and other fi- 
gures, either engraved or in rclievo, Various inſtances 
ol theſe may be ſeen in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
particularly the under-croft, the monaſtery at Lindis- 
farn or Holy iſland, the cathedral at Durham, and 
the rained Choir at Orford in Suffolk, The columns 
1, 1,1, 1, (Plate XXXV.), are at the monaſtery of 
Lindisfarn or Holy ifland. Thoſe 2, 2, 2, belong to 


the rained chancel at Orford in Suffolk. , No 3 is at 
Chriſt-church, Canterbury. No 4, a column with two 


remarkable projections like claws, in the fouth aiſle of 
2! Romfey-church, Hampſhire. 7 
Of the mo- To what country or people the modern Cothic, or 


—_ . the ſtyle of building with pointed arches ſo called, 


| racenic owes its origin, ſcems by no means ſatisfactorily de- 


tyle, termined. Some have imagined it may poſſibly have 
taken its riſe from thoſe arcades we ſee in the early 


Norinan or Saxon buildings or walls, where the wide 


ſemicircular arches croſs aud interſect each other, and 
form at their interſection a narrow and ſharp-pointed 
arch: But it is more generally conjectured to be of 
Arabian extraction, ny to have bcen introduced into 
Europe by ſome perſons returning from the Cruſades 
in the Holy Land. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was of that 
opinion, and it has been ſubſcribed to by moſt writers 
who have treated on this ſubject. ## 
* Modern Gothic, as it is called (Says Rious), is 


diſtinguiſhed by the lightneſs of its work, by the ex- 
ceſſive boldneſs of its clevations and of its ſections ; 


by the delicacy, profuſion, and extravagant fancy of 
its ornaments. The pillars of this kind are as ſlender 
as thoſe of the ancient Gothic are maſſive ; ſuch pro- 
ductions, fo airy, cannot admit the heavy Goths for 
their author. How can be attributed to them a ſtyle 
of architecture, which was only introduced in the tenth 
century of our ra, ſeveral years after the deſtruction 
of all thoſe kingdoms, which the Goths had raiſed 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire, and at a time 
wnen the very name of Goth was entirely forgotten ? 
From all the marks of the new architecture, it can only 
he attributed to the Moors; or, what is the ſame thing, 
to the Arabians or Saracens, who have cxpreſſed, in 
their architecture, the ſame taſte as in their poetry; 
both the one and the other falſely delicate, crowded 
with ſuperfluous ornaments, and often very unnatural : 
the imagination is highly worked up in both ; but it is 
an extravagant imagination ; and this has rendered the 
_ edifices of the Arabians (we may include the other o- 
rials) as extraordinary as their thoughts, If any 
one doubts of this aſſertion, let us appeal to any one 
who has ſcen the moſques and palaces of Fez, or ſome 
of the cathedrals in Spain bnilt by the Moors; one 
model of this ſort is the church at Burgos ; and even 
in Britain there are not wanting ſeveral examples 
of the ſame ; ſuch buildings have he vulgarly called 
modern Gothic, but their true appellation is Arabic, 
Saracenic, or Moreſque.— This manner was intreduced 


phyſic and philoſophy of the Arabians ſpread themſelves 


the alteration that the difference of the climate might 


ſioned a Po an 
_ contrived 


mode of building in thoſe parts of the world. Thus 


particularly about the Holy Land : in all theſe, only 


to have been built after as before the introduction of 


One building indeed, Mr Groſe admits, ſeems at firſt 


into Europe through Spain. Learning flouriſhed amon g 
the Arabians all the time that their dominion was in 
full power; they ſtudied philoſophy, mathematics, 
phyſic, and poetry. The love of lcarning was at once 
excited; in all places that were not at too great 
a diſtance from Spain, theſe authors were read ; and 
ſuch of the Greek authors as they had tranſlated into 
Arabic, were from thence turned into Latin. The 


in Europe, and with theſe their architecture: many 
churches were bwilr after the Saracenic mode; and o- 
thers with 4 mixture of heavy and light proportions, 


require, was little, if at all conſidered. In moſt ſou- 
thern parts of Europe, and in Africa, the windows 
(before the uſe of glaſs), made with narrow apertures, 
and placed;yery high in the wallsof the building, occa- 
| iy darkneſs within ſide, and were all 
0 guard againſt the fierce rays of the ſun ; 
yet were il faited to latitudes, where that glorious lu- 
minary ſhades its feebler influences, and is rarely ſeen 
but through a watery cloud. 
Mr Groſe, however, thinks the above opinion is not 
ſufficiently favoured by the obſervations of ſeveral learn- 
ed travellers who have accurately ſurveyed the ancient 


Cornelius le Brun, an indefatigable and inquiſitive tra- 
veller, has publiſhed many views of eaſtern buildings, 


one Gothic ruin, the church near Acre, and a few 
pointed arches, occur; and thoſe built by the Chri- 
ſtians when in poſſeſſion of the country. Near Iſpa- 
han, in Perſia, he gives ſeveral buildings with pointed 
arches : but theſe are bridges and caravanſeras, whoſe 
age cannot be aſcertained ; conſequently are as likely 


this ſtyle into Europe. At Iſaphan itſelf, the mey 
doen, or grand market-place, is ſurrounded by divers 
magnificent Gothic buildings ; particularly the royal 
moſque, and the Talacl Ali-kapie, or theatre. The 
magnificent bridge of Alla-werdie-chan, over the river 
Zenderoet, 540 paces long and 17 broad, having 33 
pointed arches; is alſo a Gothic ſtrufture ; but no 
mention is made when or by whom theſe are bnilt. 
The Chiaer Baeg, a royal garden, is decorated with 

Gothic buildings ; but theſe were, it is ſaid, built only 
in the reign of Scha Abbas, who died anno 1629. 


as if it would corroborate this aſſertion, and that the 
time when it was erected might be in ſome degree fix- 
cd; itis the tomb of Abdalla, one of the apoſtles of 

Mahomet, probably him ſurnamed Abu Becr.“ If this 
tomb (ſays he) is ſuppoſed to have been built ſoon af? 
ter his death, eſtimating that even to have happened 
according to the common courſe of nature, it will 
place its erection about the middle of the ſeventh cen- 
tury : but this is by far too conjectural to be much 
depended on. It alſo ſeems as if this was not the com- 
mon ſtyle of building at thattime, from the temple of 
Mecca ; where, if any credit is to be given to the 
print of it in Sale's Koran, the arches are ſemicircu- 
lar. The tomb here mentioned has one evidence to 
prove its antiquity ; that of being damaged by the in- 
juries of time and weather. Its general appearance 
much reſembles the caſt end of the chapel belonging 

| ; | to. 
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to Ely Houſe, London, except that which is filled up 
there by the great window : in the tomb is an open 

inted arch, where alſo the columns or pinnacles on 
each ſide are higher in proportion.” | 

As to the ſuppoſition that this kind of architectare 
was brought into Spain by the Moors (who poſleſſed 
themſelves of a great part of that country the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, which they held till the 
latter end of the fifteenth), and that from thence, by 
way of France, it was introduced into Britain this 
at firſt ſeems plauſible : though, accoding to Mr Groſe, 
the only inſtance which ſeems to corroborate this hy- 
potheſis, or at leaſt the only one proved by authentic 


drawings, is the moſque at Cordua in Spain ; where, 


if we may judge from the views publiſhed by Mr Swin- 
burn, although moſt of the arches are circular or horſe- 
ſhoe faſhion, there are ſome pointed arches formed by 
the interſection of two ſegments of a circle. 


man I. who laid the foundation two years before his 
death, and was finiſhed by his ſon Hiſſem or Iſcan 
about the year 800. If theſe arches were part of the 
original ſtructure, it would be much in favour of the 
ſuppoſition; but as it is alſo ſaid that edifice has been 
more than once altered and enlarged by the Mahome- 
tans, before any well-grounded concluſion can be drawn, 
it is neceſſary to aſcertain the date of the preſent 
building. | | 


palace at Grenada, called the Alhambra ; but as that 
was not built till the year 1273, long after the intro- 
duction of pointed arches into Europe, they are as 
likely to be borrowed by the Moors from the Chriſtians, 
as by the Chriſtians from the Moors. The greateſt 
peculiarity in the Mooriſh architecture is the horſe- 
ſhoe arch, which containing more than a ſemicircle, 
contracts towards its baſe, by which it is rendered un- 
fit to bear any conſiderable weight, being ſolely calcu- 
lated for ornament. In Romſey church, Hampſhire, 
there are ſeveral arches ſomewhat of that form. | 
The drawings of the Mooriſh buildings given in Les 
Delices de P Eſpagne, ſaid to be faithful repreſentations, 
there are no traces of the ſtyle called Gothic architec- 
ture : there, as well as in the Mooriſh caſtle at Gibral- 
tar, the arches are all repreſented circular. Perhaps a 


more general knowledge of theſe buildings would throw 


ſome light on the ſubject : poſſibly the Moors may, 


like us, at different periods have uſed different manners 


of building. | 

The marks which conſtitute the character of Go- 
thic, or Saracenical architecture, are its numerous and 
prominent buttreſſes, its lofty ſpires and pinnacles, its 
large and ramified windows, its ornamental niches or 
canopies, its ſculptured faints, the delicate lace-work 
of its fretted roofs, and the profuſion of ornaments la- 


viſhed indiſcriminately over the whole building: but 


its peculiar diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics are, the ſmall 
cluſtered pillars and pointed arches formed by the ſeg- 
ments of two interſecting circles; which arches, though 
laſt brought into uſe, are evidently of more ſimple and 
obvious conſtruction that the ſemicircular ones; two 
flat ſtones, with their tops inclined to each other, and 


touching, form its rudiments; a number of boughs 
ſtack into the ground oppdſite each other, and tied to 


R e ire 


This 
moſque was, as it is there ſaid, begun by Abdoulrah- 


which travellers have given us of t 


2 at the top, in order to form à bower, exactly 


eſcribe it: whereas a ſemicircular arch appears the re- 


ſult of deeper contrivance, as conſiſting of more parts; 
and it ſeems leſs probable chance, from whence all theſe 
inventions were firſt derived, ſhould throw ſeveral 
wedge- like ſtones between two ſet perpendicular, ſo as 
exactly to fit and fill up the interval. 

Biſhop Warburton, in his notes on Pope's Epiſtles, 
in the octavo edition, has the following ingenious ob- 
ſervations on this ſubject: ! Our Gothic anceſtors had 
juſter and manlier notions of magnificence, on Greek 
and Roman ideas, than theſe mimics of taſte. who 
profeſs to ſtudy only claſſic elegance ; and becauſe the 
thing does honour to the genius of thoſe barbarians, I 
ſhall endeayour to explain it. All our ancient churches 
are called without diſtinction Gothic, but erroneouſly. 
They are of two ſorts ; the one built in the Saxon 
times, the other in the Norman. Several cathedral 
and collegiate churches of the firſt ſort are yet remain- 
ing, either in whole or in part; of which this was the 
original : When the Saxon kings became Chriſtians, 
their piety (which was the piety of the times) conſiſt- 
ed chiefly. in building churches at home, and perform- 
ing pilgrimages abroad, eſpecially to the Holy Land ; 


and theſe ſpiritual exerciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one 


another; for the moſt venerable as well as moſt ele- 
gant models of religious edifices were then in Paleſtine. 


| | From theſe the Saxon builders took the whole of their 
There are alſo ſeveral pointed arches in the Mooriſh 


ideas, as may be ſeen by 3 the drawings 

e churches yet 
ſtanding in that country, with the Saxon remains of 
what we find at home; and particularly in that ſame- 


neſs of ſtyle in the latter religious edifices of the 


knights temporals (profeſſedly built upon the model of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem), with 
the earlier remains of our Saxon edifices. Now the 


architecture of the Holy Land was Grecian, but 
greatly fallen from its ancient elegance. Our Saxon 


performance was indeed a bad copy of it, and as much 
inferior to the works of St Helene and Juſtinian, as 
theirs were to the Grecian models they had followed : 
yet till the footſteps of ancient art appeared in the cir- 
cular arches, the entire columns, the diviſion of the en- 
tablature into a ſort of architrave, frize, and corniche, 
and a ſolidity equally diffuſed over the whole maſs. 
This by way of diſtinction, I would call the Saxon 
architecture. But our Norman works had a very dif- 
ferent original. When the Goths had conquered 
Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate and the 


religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits 


and inflamed their miſtaken piety, both kept in exer- 
ciſe by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through e- 
mnlation of their ſervice, and averſton to their ſuper- 
ſtition, they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of architecture, 
unknown to Greece and Rome, vpdn-original princi- 
ples, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth 


even to claſſical magnificence. For this northern peo- 


ple having been accuſtomed, during the gloom of pa- 
ganiſm, to worſhip the deity in groves, (a practice 
common to all nations); when their new religion re- 
quired covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to 
make them reſemble groves, as nearly as the diſtance 
of architecture would permit; at once indulging their 
old prejudices, and providing for their preſent conve- 
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niences, by a cool receptacle in a ſultry climate : and 
with what {kill and ſucceſs they executed the project 
by the afliſtance of Saracen architects, whoſe exotic 
ſtyle of building very luckily ſuited their purpoſe, ap- 
pears from hence, that no attentive obſerver ever viewed 
a regular avenue of well grown trees intermixing their 
branches overhead, but it preſently put him in mind 
of the long viſto through the Gothic cathedral ; or even 
entered one of the larger and more elegant edifices of 
this kind, but it preſented to his imagination an ave- 
nae of trees; and this alone is what can be traly called 
the Gothic ſtyle of building. Under this idea of fo 
extraordinary a ſpecics of architecture, all the irregular 
tranſgreſſions againſt art, all the monſtrous offences a- 
gainſt nature, diſappear ; every thing has its reaſon, e- 
very thing is in order, and an harmonious whole ariſes 
from the ſtudious application of means proper and pro- 
portionate to the end, 


that curve which branches of two oppolite trees make 
by their inſertion with one another? or could the co- 
lamns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſtinct ſhafts, when 
they were to repreſent the ſtems of a clump of trees 


22 cloſe together ? On the ſame principles they 
formed the ſpreading ramification of the ſtone- work in 
the windows, and the ſtained glaſs in the interſtices ; 


the one to repreſent the branches, and the other the 


leaves of an opening grove, and both concurred to pre- 
ſerve that gloomy light which inſpires religious reve- 
Laſtly, we ſee the reaſon of their 
ſtudied averſion to apparent ſolidity in theſe ſtupendous 


rence and dread. 


maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by men accuſtomed to the 


apparent as well as real ſtrength of Grecian architec- 


ture, Had it been only a wanton exerciſe of the ar- 
tiſt's ſkill, to ſhow he could give real ſtrength without 
the appearance of any, we might indeed admire his 
{uperior ſcience, but we muſt needs condemn his ill 
judgment. But when one conſiders, that this ſurpri- 
ling lightneſs was neceſſary to complete the execution 
of his idea of a ſylvan place of worſhip, one cannot 
ſafſiciently admire the ingenuity of the contrivance. 
This too will account for the contrary qualities in what 
I call the Saxon architecture. Theſe artiſts copied, as 


has been ſaid, from the churches in the Holy Land, 


which were built on the models of the Grecian archi- 
tecture, but corrupted by prevailing barbariſm ; and 
ſtill farther depraved by a religious idea. The firſt 
places of Chriſtian worſhip were ſepulchres and ſub- 


terrancous caverns, low and heavy from neceſſity. When 


Chriſtianity became the religion of the ſtate, and ſump- 
tnous temples began to be erected, they yet, in regard 
to the firſt pious ages, preſerved the maſſive ſtyle, made 


till more yenerable by the church of the Holy Se- 


pulchre; where this ſtyle was, on a double account, 
tollowed and aggravatcd.” 
In Britain, before the Roman invaſion, the natives 


progreſs of appear to have had no better lodgings than thickets, 


architec- 
ture in 
Britain, 


dens, and caves. Some of thele caves, which were 
their winter-habitations, and places of retreat in time 


of war, were formed and rendered ſecure and warm by 
art, like thoſe of the ancient Germans, which are thus 


deſcribed by Tacitus: © They are uſed to dig deep 
caves in the ground and cover them with earth, where 
they lay up their proviſions, and dwell in winter for the 
ſake of warmth, Into thoſe they retire alſo from their 


diſcover theſe ſubterrancan receſles.”” 


For could the arches be other- 
vile than pointed, when the workmen were to imitate 


ſtead of ſtakes and wattles. 


enemies, who plunder the open country, but cannot 
Some of the 
ſubterraneons, or earth-houſcs, as they are called, are 
ſtill remaining in the weſtern iſles of Scotland and in 
Cornwal. The ſummer habitations of the moſt ancient 
Britons were very ſlight ; and, like thoſe of the Fin- 
nians, conſiſted only of a few ſtakes driven into the 
ground, interwoven with wattles, and covered over with 
the boughs of trees. 

When Julius Czfar invaded Britain, the inhabitants 
of Cantium (Kent), and of ſome other parts in the 
ſouth, had learned to build houſes a little more ſub- 
ſtantial and convenient. The country (ſays Cæſar) 
abounds in houſes, which very much reſemble thoſe of 
Gaul.“ The firſt ſtep towards this improvement ſeems 
to have been that of daubing the wattled walls of their 
houſes with clay, to fill up the chinks and make them 
warmer. 
of 1 reſplendent earth of different colours, which 
had an appearance of painting at a diſtance;“ but the 
Gauls and Britains choſe rather to whitewaſh the clay 
after it was dry with chalk. Inſtead of the boughs of 


trees, they thatched theſe houſes with ſtraw, as a much 


better ſecurity againſt the weather. They next pro- 
cecded to form the walls of large beams of wood, in- 
This ſeems to have been 
the mode of building in Britain, when it was firſt in- 
vaded by the Romans. The Britons (ſays Diodorus 
Siculus, who was cotemporary with Cæſar) dwell in 
wretched cottages, which are conſtructed of wood, co- 
vered with ſtraw.” Theſe wooden houſes of the ancient 
Gauls and Britons were not ſquare but circular, with 
high tapering roofs, at the top or centre of which was 


an aperture for the admiſſion of light and emiſſion of 


ſmoke. Thoſe of Gaul are thus deſcribed by Strabo : 


„ They build their houſes of wood, in the form of a 
circle, with lofty tapering roofs,” The foundations of 


ſome of the moſt magnificent of theſe circular houſes 
were of ſtone, of which there are ſome veſtiges ſtill re- 


maining in Angleſey and other places. It was proba- 


bly in imitation of theſe wooden houſes, that the moſt 
ancient ſtone edifices, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains in the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, were built 
circular, and have a Jarge aperture at the top. 

W hen the Britons were invaded by the Romans, they 
had nothing among them anſwering to our ideas of a 
city or town, conſiſting of a great number of contigu- 
ous houſes, diſpoſed into regular ſtreets, Janes, and 


courts. Their dwellings, like thoſe of the ancient 
Germans, were ſcattered about the country, and gene- 


rally ſituated on the brink of ſome rivulet for the ſake 
of water, and on the ſkirt of ſome wood or foreſt for 
the conveniency of hunting and paſture for thcir cat- 
the. As theſe inviting circumſtances were more con- 
ſpicuous in ſome part of the country than others, the 
princes and chiefs made choice of theſe places for their 
reſidence ; and a number of their friends and follow- 
ers, for various reaſons, built their houſes as near to 
them as they could with conveniency. This naturally 
produced an ancient Britiſh town, which is deſcribed 
by Cæſar and Strabo in the following manner: From 
the Caſſi he learnt that the town of Caſſivelaun was at 
no great diſtance ; a place defended by woods and 
marſhes, in which very great numbers of men and cat- 
tle were collected. For what the Britons call a town, 

h is 
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« The Germans uſed for this purpoſe a kind 
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is a tract of a woody country, ſurrounded by a mound 
and ditch, for the ſecurity of themſelves and their cat- 
tle againſt the incurſions of their enemies.” * The 
foreſts of the Britons are their citics: for when they 
have incloſed a very large circuit with felled trees, they 
build within it houſes for themſelves, and hovels for 
their cattle. Theſe buildings are very ſlight, and not 
deſigned for long duration.“ The palaces of the Bri- 
tich princes were probably built of the ſame materials, 
and on the ſame plan, with the houſes of their ſubjects, 
and differed from them only in ſolidity and magnitude. 

Though the communication between Britain and 
the continent was more free and open after the firſt 
Roman invaſion than it had been before, and ſome of 
the Britiſh princes and chieftans even viſited Rome, 
then in its greateſt glory; it doth not appear that the 
people of Britain made any conſiderable improvements 
in their manner of building for atleaſt a hundred years 
after that invaſion. For when the renowned Caracta- 
cus was carried priſoner to Rome, A. D. 52, and ob- 
ſerved the beauty and magnificence of the buildings in 
that proud mztropolis of the world, he is {aid to have 
expreſſed great ſurpriſe, © That the Romans, who had 
ſuch magnificent palaces of their own, ſhould envy the 
wretched cabbins of the Britons.” 

I: muſt appear very ſurpriſing that the ancient Bri- 
tons, when they were ſo ignorant of architecture, were 
capable of erecting (if indeed it was erected by pew) 
ſo ſtupendous a fabric as that of Stonehenge on Saliſ- 
bury plain: A fabric which hath been the admiration 
of all*ſacceeding ages, and hath outlaſted all che ſolid 


and noble ſtructures which were erected by the Romans : 


in that iſland. See the article STONEHENGE. 

Of another very extraordinary ſpecies of building ſe- 
veral remains are found in the Highlands of Scotland. 
They conſiſt of ruins; the walls of which, inſtead of 
being cemented with lime or ſome other ſimilar ſub- 
ſtance, or of being raiſed with dry ſtones, as wasthe 
method before cement came into uſe, are deſcribed as 
having been vitrefied, or the ſtones run and compacted 
together by the force of fire. Concerning the origin, 
uſe, &c. of theſe buildings, different opinions have 
been formed ; and even the reality of them as works of 
contrivance has been called in queſtion : of all which 
particulars the reader will find an account under the 
article Forrs (Vitrefied). 


But for whatever purpoſes, or by whatever means, 


the above and other ſimilar ſtructures of a peculiar na- 
ture were creed, we have ſufficient evidence that the 
people of Britain, before they were ſubdued and in- 
{tracted by the Romans, had but a rude knowledge of 
architecture, and were very meanly lodged. As ſoon, 
however, as the Romans began to form ſettlements and 
plant colonies in that iſland, a ſudden and ſurpriſing 
change enſued in the ſtate of architecture. For that 
wonderful people were as induſtrious as they were 
brave, and made haſte to adorn every country that they 
conquered. The firſt Roman colony was planted at 
Camelodanum, A. D. 50; and when it was deſtroyed 
by the Britons in their great revolt under Boadicia, 
only eleven years after, it appears to have been a large 
and well built town, adorned with ſtatutes, temples, 
theatres, and other public ediſices. 

The Romans not only built a prodigious number of 
ſolid, convenient, and magnificent ſtructures for their 
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own accommodation, but they exhorted, encouraged, 
and inſtructed the Britons to imitate their example. 
This was one of the arts which Agricola, the moſt ex- 
cellent of the Roman governors, employed to civilize 
the Britons, and reconcile them to the Roman govern- 
ment. The following winter (ſays Tacitus) was 
ſpent by Agricola in very ſalutary meaſures. Thar 
the Britons, who led a roaming and unſettled life, and 
were eaſily inſtigated to war, might contract a love 
to peace and tranquillity, by being accuſtomed to a 
more pleaſant way of living, he exhorted and aſſiſted 
them to build houſes, temples, courts, and market- 
places. By praiſing the diligent and reproaching the 
indolent, he excited ſo great an emulation among the 
Britons, that after they had erected all thoſe neceſſary 
edifices in their towns, they proceeded to build others 
merely for ornament and pleaſure, as porticoes, galle- 
ries, baths, banqueting-houſes, &c.“ From this time, 
which was A. D. 80, to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, architecture and all the arts immediately connect- 
ed with it greatly flouriſned in that iſland; and the 
ſame taſte for erecting ſolid, convenient, and beautiful 
buildings, which had long prevailed in Italy, was in- 
troduced into Britain, Every Roman colony and free 
city (of which there was a great number in that coun- 
try) was a little Rome, encompaſſed with ſtrong walls, 
adorned with temples, palaces, courts, halls, baſiliſks, 
baths, markets, aqueducts, and many other fine build— 
ings, hoth for uſe and ornament. The country every 
where abounded with wcll-built villages, towns, forts, 
and ſtations; and the whole was defended by that high 
and ſtrong wall, with its many towers and caſtles, 


which reached from the month of the river Tine on 


the caſt to the Solway Firth on the weſt. This ſpirit 
of building, which was introduced and encouraged by 


the Romans, ſo much improved the taſte and increaſed 
the number of the Britiſh builders, that in the third 


century that ifland was famous for the great number 
and excellence of its architects and artificers. When 
the Emperor Conſtantius, father of Conſtantine the 
Great, rebuilt the city of Autun, in Gaul, A. D. 296, 
he was chiefly furniſhed with workmen from Britain, 
« which (ſays Eumenius) very much abounded with 
the belt artificers.“ | 

Not very long after this period, architecture and 


all the arts connected with it began to decline very ſen- 


ſibly in Britain, and in all the provinces of the weſtern 
empire. This was partly owing to the building of 
Couſtantinople, which drew many of the moſt famous 


architects and other artificers into the eaſt, and partly 


to the irruptions and depredations of the barbarous na- 
tions. 

The final departure of the Romans was followed by 
the almoſt total deſtruction of architecture in that iſland. 
For the unhappy and unwarlike people whom they left 
behind, having neither ſkill nor courage to defend the 
numerous towns, forts, and cities which they poſſeſſed, 
they were ſcized by their ferocious invaders, who firſt 
plundered and then deſtroyed them. By this means, 
the many noble ſtructures with which Provincial Bri- 
tain had been adorned by the art and induſtry of the 
Romans, were ruined or defaced in a very little time; 


and the unfortunate Britons were quite incapable of 


repairing them, or of bnilding others in their room. 
That long ſucceſſion of miſeries in which they were in- 
Ft volved 
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was dedicated : and we are told by Bede, who was 


then living in that abbey, that the reverend abbotCeo]- 
fred granted this pious requeſt, and ſent maſons accord- 
ing to his deſire. EO 
Maſonry was reſtored, and ſome other arts connect- 
ed with it introduced into England, towards the end 
of the ſeventh century, by two clergymen, who were 
great travellers, and had often. viſited Rome, where 


they had acquired ſome taſte for theſe arts. Theſe 


were, the famous Wilfrid biſhop of York, and after- 
wards of Hexham, and Benedict Biſcop, founder of 
the Abbey of Weremouth. Wilfrid, who was one of 
the moſt ingenious, active, and magnificent prelates of 
the ſeventh century, was a great builder, and erected 
ſeveral ſtructures at York, Rippon, and Hexham, 
which were the admiration of the age in which he 


the ſeventh century, they do not ſeem to have flouriſh- 
ed much for ſeyeral centuries. It appears from many 
incidental hints in our ancient hiſtorians, that ſtone- 


buildings were ſtill very rare in the eighth and ninth. 


ages; and that when any ſuch buildings were erected, 
they were the objects of much admiration. When Al- 
fred the Great, towards the end of the ninth century, 
formed the deſign of rebuilding his ruined cities, 


churches, and monaſteries, and ef adorning his domi- 


nions with more magnificent ſtructures, be was obliged 
to bring many of his artificers from foreign countries. 
«« Of theſe (as we are told by his friend and compani- 
on Aſſerius) he had an almoſt innumerable multitude, 
collected from different nations; many of them the 

moſt excellent in their ſeveral arts.” 
In the other parts of the iſland architecture was, as 
might 
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volved by the Scots, Picts, and Saxons, deprived them flouriſhed, The cathedral of Hexham, which was one 
of the many uſeful arts which they had learned from of theſe ſtractures, is thus deſcribed by his biographer : x2; p;, 
their former maſters, and lodged them once more in © Having obtained a piece of ground at Hexham from Wilfrid, 
foreſts, dens, and caves, like their ſavage anceſtors. OQeeu Etheldreda, he there founded a moſt magnifi- c. 22. 
The moſt wanton and extenſive devaſtations were cent church, which he dedicated to the bleſſed apoſtle 
thoſe committed by the Anglo-Saxons ; among whom St Andrew. As the plan of this ſacred ſtructure ſeems 
it ſeems to have been a maxim to deſtroy all the towns to have been infpired by the Spirit of God, it would 
and caſtles which they took from their enemies, inſtead require a genius much ſuperior to mine to deſcribe it 
of preſerving them from their own ule. properly. How Jarge and ſtrong were the ſubterra- 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that a people who wantonly neous buildings conſtracted of the fineſt poliſhed 
demoliſhed ſo many beautiful and aſeful ſtructures had ſtones! How magnificent the ſuperſtructure, with its 
any taſte for the aris by which they had been erected. lofty roof, ſupported by many pillars, its long and 
The truth is, that the Anglo-Saxons at their arrival in high walls, its ſublime towers, and winding ſtairs! In 
this iſland were almoſt totally ignorant of theſe arts; one word, there is no church on this ſide of the Alps 
and, like all the other nations of Germany, had been ſo great and beautiful.” This admired edifice, of 
accuſtomed to live in wretched hovels, built of wood which ſome veſtiges are ſtill remaining, was built by 
or earth, and covered with ſtraw or the branches of maſons and other artificers brought from Rome by the 
trees: nor did they much improve in the knowledge munificence of its generous founder. Benedict Biſcop 
of architecture for 200 years after their arrival, Du- was the cotemporary and companion of Wilfrid in ſome 
ring that period, maſonry was quite unknown and un- of his journeys, and had the ſame taſte for the arts, 
practiſed in this iſland : and the walls even of cathe- He made no fewer than fix journeys to Rome, chiefly 
dral churches were built of wood.“ There was a time with a view of collecting books, pictures, ſtatues, and 
(ſays Venerable Bede) when there was not a ſtone other curioſities, and of perſuading artificers of various 
church in all the land; but the cuſtom was to build Kinds to come from Italy and France and ſettle in 
them all of wood. Finan, the ſecond biſhop of Lin- England. Having obtained a grant of a conſiderable 
disfarne, or Holy iſland, built a church in that iſland, eſtate from Egfrid king of Northumberland, near the 
A. D. 652, for a cathedral, which yet was not of mouth of the river Were, he there founded a mona- 
ſtone, but of wood, and covered with reeds; and ſoit ſtery, A. D. 647. About a year after the founda- Bede 
continued till Eadbert, the ſucceſſor of St Cuthbert, and tions of this monaſtery were laid, Benedict croſſed the 4564. 
ſeventh biſhop of Lindisfarne, took away the reeds, ſea into France, where he collected a number of ma- | 
and covered jt all over, both roof and walls, with ſheets ſons, and brought them over with him, in ofder to 
of lead.” The firſt cathedral of York was built of the build the charch of his monaſtery of ſtone after the 
ſame materials; and a church of ſtone was eſteemed a Roman manner, of which he was a greac admirer. 
kind of prodigy in thoſe times that merited a place in His love to the apoſtle Peter, to whom he deſigned to 
hiſtory, „ Paulinus, the firſt biſhop of York, built a dedicate his church, made him urge theſe workmento 
church of ſtone in the city of Lincoln, whoſe walls labour ſo hard, that maſs was celebrated in it about a 
(ys Bede) are ſtill ſtanding, though the roof is fallen year after it was founded. When the work was far ad- 
down; and ſome healing miracles are wrought in it e- vanced, he ſent agents into France to procure if poſſible 
very year, for the benefit of thoſe who have the faith ſome glaſs-makers, a kind of artificers quite unknown 
to ſeek them.“ | in England, and to bring them over to glaze the win- 
There does not ſeem to have been ſo much as one dos of his church and monaſtery. Theſe agents were 
church of ſtone, nor any artiſts who could build one, fucceſsful, and brought ſeveral glaſs-makers with them; 
in all Scotland, at the beginning of the eighth centu- who not only performed the. work required by Bene- 
For Naitan king of the Picts, in his famous letter dict, but inſtructed the Engliſh in the art of making 
to Ceolfred abbot of Weremouth, A. D. 710, earneſt- plafs for windows, lamps, drinking-veſſels, and other 
Ty intreats him to ſend him ſome maſons to build a uſes.” | 
church of ſtone in his kingdom, in imitation of the But though theſe arts of building edifices of ſtone, Go 
Romans; which he promiſes to dedicate to the honour with windows of glaſs and other ornaments, were thus ner, 
of the apoſtle Peter, to whom the abbey of Weremouth introduced by theſe two prelates in the latter part of 174 
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might naturallybe imagined, in a ſtill leſs flouriſhing ſtate, 
It appears indeed to have been almoſt entirely loſt amon 

the poſterity of the ancient Britons after they retire 

to the mountains of Wales. The chief palace of the 
kings of Wales, where the nobility and wiſe men aſ- 
ſembled for making laws, was called the w/ite palace, 
becauſe the walls of it were woven with white wands 
which had the bark peeled off. By the laws of Wales, 
whoever barnt or deſtroyed the king's hall or palace 
was obliged to pay one pound and eighty pence, be- 
ſides one hundred and twenty pence for each of the ad- 


| Zacent buildings, which were eight in number; viz. 


the dormitory, the kitchen, the chapel, the granary, 
the bake-houſe, the ſtore-houſe, the ſtable, and the 
dog-houſe. From hence it appears, that a royal reſi- 
dence in Wales, with all 11s offices, when theſe laws 


were made, was valued at five pounds and eighty pence 
of the money of that age, equal in quantity of filver 


to ſixteen pounds Sterling, and in efficacy to one 
hundred and ſixty. This is certainly a ſufficient proof 
of the meanneſs of thoſe buildings which were only of 
wood. Even the caſtles in Wales, in this period, that 
were built for the ſecurity of the country, appear to 
have been conſtructed of the ſame materials; for the 


laws required the king's vaſſals to come to the building 
of theſe caſtles with no other tools but an axe. 


The arts of building do not ſeem to have been much 


better underſtood by the Scots and Picts than by the 


ancient Britons in the former part of this period. 


When Finan, the ſecond biſhop of Lindisfarne, built a 


church of wood in that iſland, A. D. 652, he is ſaid to 
have done it more Scotorum, after the manner of his 


countrymen the Scots; and it hath been already ob- 
4erved, that Naitan king of the Picts was obliged to 


bring maſons from Northumberland when he reſolved 
to build a church of ſtone in his dominions, A. D. 710. 
After this laſt period, it is probable that the Picts, 
and perhaps the Scots, began to learn and practiſe the 
art of maſonry ; becauſe there are ſtill ſome ſtone build- 


_ ings of a very ſingular conſtruction, and great antiquity, 


to be ſeen in Scotland. Theſe buildings are all circular; 
though of two kinds ſo different from each other, that 
they ſeem to be the works of different ages and of dif- 
The largeſt of theſe ſtructures are in 
a very extraordinary taſte of architecture; and are thus 
deſcribed by a modern antiquary, who viewed them 


Gorden'rItis With no little attention: Having arrived at the bar- 


anerarium 


rack of Glenelg, I was conducted to the remains of 


»/ptentrion- thoſe ſtupꝝndous fabrics, ſeated about two miles from 


ale, P. 166. i 


thence, in a valley called Cleuleg, in which four of 
them ancicntly ſtood. Two of theſe are now almoſt 
quite demoliſhed, the third is half fallen down, the 
fourth is almoſt entire. The firſt I met with lies to- 


wards the north fide of the valley, and is called Caſtle 


Cha/nmine, or MHalcoim's Caſtle, It ſtands upon a con- 
ſiderable eminence, and affords us a fine proſpect of 
tlic iflaud of Sky, and a good part of the ſca-coaſt. 
The foundation of this only appears; as alſo of that 
other, on the eaſt end of the valley, called Caſtle Chon- 
nel, Abont a avarter of a mile further, upon the 
bank of a rivulet which paſſes through the middle of 
the glen, ſtands the third fabric, called Caſtle Tellve. 
I founi it :ompoſed of ſtones without cement; not 
laid iv regular co'rſes, after the manner of elegant 
buildings, but rudely and without order, Thoſe to- 
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ward the baſe were pretty large, but aſcending higher 
they were thin and flat, ſome of them ſcarce exceeding 
the thickneſs of an ordinary brick. I was ſurpriſed to 


find no windows on the outſide, nor any manner of en- 


trance into the fabric, except a hole towards the weſt, 
at the baſe, ſo very low and narrow, that I was forced 
to creep in upon hands and knees, and found that it 
carried me down four or five ſteps below the ſurface 
of the ground, When I was got within, I was en- 
vironed betwixt two walls, having a cavity or void 
ſpace which led me round the whole building. Oppo» 
lite to the little entry on the outſide was ,a pretty 


large door in the ſecond or inner wall, which let me 


into the area or inner court. When I was there, I 


perceived that one half of the building was fallen down, 


and thereby had the opportunity of ſecing a complete 


ſection thereof. The two walls join together at the 


top, round about, and have formed a large void ſpace 
or area in the middle. But to give a more complete 
idea of theſe buildings, I ſhall deſcribe the fourth, 


called Caſtle Troddan, which is by far the moſt entire 


of any in that country, and from whence I had a very 
clear notion how theſc fabrics were originally contrived. 


On the outſide were no windows, nor were the mate- 


rials of this caſtle any wiſe different from thoſe of the 
other already deſcribed, only the entry on the outſide 
was ſomewhat larger; but this might be occaſioned 
by the falling of the ſtones from above. The area of 
this makes a complete circle; and there are four doors 


in the inner wall, which face the four cardinal points 


of the compaſs. Theſe doors are cach eight fect and 
a half high, and five feet wide, and lead from the area 


into the cavity between the two walls, which runs 


round the whole building. The RN height 
of this fabric is exactly 33 feet; the thickneſs of both 


walls, including the cavity between, no more than 12 


feet; and the cavity itſelf is hardly wide enough for 


two men to walk abreaſt: the cxternal circumference 


is 178 feet. The whole height of the fabric is divided 
into four parts or ſtories, ſeparated from each other by 
thin floorings of flat ſtones, which Knit the two walls 


together, and run quite round the building; and there 


have been winding ſtairs of the ſame flat ſtones aſcend- 
ing betwixt wall and wall up to the top. The under- 


molt partition is ſomewhat below the ſurface of the 


ground, and is the wideſt ; the others grow narrower 


by degrees till the wall cloſes at the top. Over each 


door are nine ſquare windows, in a direct line above 
cach other, for the admiſſion of light; and between 
every row of windows are three othersin the uppermoſt 


ſtory, riſing above acornice which projects out from the 


inner wall and runs round the fabric.” From this de- 
ſcription of theſe ſingular edifices, it plainly appears, 
that they were deſigned both for lodging and defence; 
and conſidering the ſtate of the times in which they 
were built, they were certainly very well contrived for 
anſwering both theſe purpoſes, 


The ſtone edifices of the other kind which were 


probably erected in this period, and of which ſome few 
are ſtil] to be ſeen in Scotland, are not fo large as the 
former, but more artificial. They are ſlender, lofty, 


circular towers, of cut ſtone, laid in regular rows, be- 


tween 40 and 50 feet in external circumference, and 
from 70 to 100 feet high, with one door ſome feet 
from the ground, They are exactly ſimilar to the 
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round tower of Ardmore, and ſeveral others in Ireland; 
and therefore were probably built about the ſame time, 
which was in the tenth century, and for the ſame pur- 
poſcs; which are belicved by ſome to have been for 
the coaftnement of penitents while they were perform- 
ing penance. On this account theſe towers are always 
found in the neighbourhood of churches both in Scot- 
land and Ireland; and are ſaid to have been uſcd in this 
manner: © The penitents were placed in the upper- 
molt ſtory of the tower {which commonly conſiſted of 
five or 11x nag ; Where having made probation, or 
done- penance, ſuch a limited time, according to the 
heinouſneſs of their crimes, they then were permitted 
to deſcend to the next floor, and ſo on by degrees, 
until they came to the door, which always faced the 
entrance of the church, where they ſtood to receive 


abſolution from the clergy, and the bleflings of the 


, 


people.“ A tedious proceſs, to which few penitents 
in the preſent age would willingly ſabmit. Other 
„riters are of opinion, that the deſign of theſe circular 
towers (of which one is ſtill remaining at Abernethy, 
aud another at Brechin) was to be places from 
whence the people were called to public worſhip by 


the ſound of a horn or trumpet, before the introduction 


of bells, | | 

This art received very great improvements in the 
12th century; which indeed may be called the age of 
architetlure; when the rage for building was more vio- 
leut in England than at any other time, The great 
and general improvements that were made in the fa- 
brics of houſes and churches in the firſt years of this 
century, are thus defcribed by a cotemporary writer. 
„The new cathedrals and innumerable churches that 
were built in all parts, together with the many mag- 
niticent cloiſters and monaſteries, and other apartments 
of monks, that were then erected, afford a ſufficient 
proof of the preat felicity of England in the reign of 
Henry I. The religions of every order, enjoying 
peace and proſperity, diſplayed the molt aſtoniſhing 
ardour in every thing that might increaſe the ſplendor 
of divine worſhip. The fervent zeal of the faithful 
prompted them to pnll down houſes and churches every 
where, and rebuild them in a better manner. By this 
means the ancient edifices that had been raiſed in the 
days of Edgar, Edward, and other Chriſtian kings, 
were demoliſhed, and others of greater magnitude 
and magnificence, and of more elegant workmanſhip, 
were erected in their room, to the glory of God.” 

As the prodigious power of religious zeal, what- 


_ ever turn it happens to take, when it is thoroughly 


heated, is well known, it may not be improper to give 
one example of the arts employed by the clergy and 
monks of this period, to inflame the pious ardour of 
the kings, nobles, and people, for building and adorn- 
ing churches. When Joffred Abbot of Croyland re- 
ſolved to rebuild the church of his monaſtery in a moſt 
magnificent manner, A. D. 1106, he obtained from 
ihe Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, a bull diſ- 
penſing with the third part 0 

thoſe who contributed any thing towards the building 
of that church. This bull was directed not only to 
the King and people of England, but to the Kings of 
France and Scotland, and to all other kings, earls, ba- 
rons, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, rectors, preſ- 
byters, and clerks, and to all true believers in Chriſt, 


all penances for ſin to 


rich and r, in all Chriſtian kingdoms. To make 
the belt uſe of this bull, he ſent twoot his moſt eloquent 
monks to preclaim it over all France and Flanders, two 
other monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Nor- 
way, two into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and others 
into different parts of England.“ By this means (ſays 
the hiſtorian) the wondertul benefits granted to all the 
contributors to the building of this church were pub- 
lithed to the very ends of the earth; and great heaps 
of treaſure and maſſes of yellow metal flowed in from 
all countries upon the venerable Abbot Joffred, and 


encouraged him to lay the foundations of his church.” 


Having ſpent about four years in collecting mountains 
of diftcrent kinds of marble from quarries both at 
home and abroad, together with great quantitics of 
lime, iron, braſs, and other materials for building, he 
fixed a day for the great ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation, which he contrived to make a very effectual 
mean of railing the ſuperſtructure : For on the long- 
expected day, the feaſt of the Holy Virgins Felicitas 
and Perpetua, an immenſe multitude of earls, barons, 


and knights, with their ladies and families, of abbots, 


priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and perſons of all ranks, 


arrived atCroyland, to aſſiſt at this ceremony. The 


pious Abbot Joffred began by ſaying certain prayers, 
and ſhedding a flood of tears on the foundation. Then 
each of the earls, barons, knights, with their ladies, 
ſons, and danghters, the abbots, clerks, and others, 
Jaid a ſtone, and upon it depoſited a ſum of money, a 


grant of lands, tithes, or patronages, or a promiſe of 
ſtone, lime, wood, labour, or carriages for building 


the church. After this the abbot entertained the 
whole company, amounting to Sooo perſons, at din- 
ner. To this entertainment they were all intitled ; for 
the money, and grants of different kinds, which they 
had depoſited on the foundation-ſtones, were alone ſut- 
ficient to have raiſed a very noble fabric. By ſuch 
arts as theſe the clergy inſpired kings, nobles, and 
people of all ranks, with ſo ardent a ſpirit for theſe 
pious works, that in the courſe of this period almoſt 
all the ſacred cdifices in England were rebuilt, and 
many hundreds of new ones raiſed from the foundation. 
Nor was this ſpirit confined to England, but prevailed 
as much in Scotland in proportion to its extent and 
riches. King David I. alone, beſides ſeveral cathe- 
drals and other churches, built no fewer than thirteen 
abbeys and priories, ſome of which were very magni- 
ficent ſtructures. 

The facred architecture of the Anglo-Normans in 
the beginning of this period did not differ much in its 
ſtyle and manner from that of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
their churches being in general plain, low, ſtrong, and 
dark; the arches both of the doors and windows ſe- 
micircular, with few or no ornaments. By degrees, 
through much practice, our architects, who were 
all monks or clergymen, improved in their taſte and 
ſkill, and ventured to form plans of more noble, light, 
and elevated ſtructures, with a great variety of orna- 
ments; which led to that bold magnificent ſtyle of build- 
ing, commonly, though perhaps not very properly, called 
the later Gothic, It is not improbable that our monk- 
iſh architects were aſliſted in attaining this ſtyle of 
building by models from foreign countries, or by in— 
ſtructions from ſuch of their own number as had viſit- 
ed Italy, France, Spain, or the Eaſt, But the * 
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of this ſtyle of architecture has been already conſi- 
dered, and the characters by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the ancient Gothic have allo been deſcribed : 
(Sce no 21, ſupra.) Its firſt appearance in England 
was towards the latter end of the reign of King Hen- 
ry II. But it was not at once thoroughly adopted; 
ſome ſhort ſolid columns and ſemicircular arches being 
retained and mixed with the pointed ones; as for ex- 
ample, in the w-ſt end of the Old Temple Church; 
2nd at York, where under the choir there remains 
much of the ancient work, the arches of which are 
but juſt pointed and riſe on ſhort round pillars. In the 
reign of Henry III. however, this manner of build- 
ing ſeems to have gained a complete footing ; the cir- 
cular giving place to the pointed arch, and the maſ- 
ſive column yielding to the ſlender pillar. Indeed, like 


all novelties, when once admitted, the rage of faſhion 


made it become ſo prevalent, that many of the ancient 
and folid buildings, crected in former ages, were taken 
down in order to be re- ediſicd in the new taſte, or had 
additions patched to them, of this mode of architec- 
ture. The preſent cathedral church of Saliſbury was 
begun early in this reign, and finiſhed in the year 1258. 
It is entirely in the Saracenic ſtyle; and, according to 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, may be juſtly accounted one of 
the beſt paterns of architecture of the age in which 

it was built. Its exccllency is undoubtedly in a great 
meaſure owing to its being conſtructed on one plan; 
whence ariſcs that ſymmetry and agreement of parts, 
not to be met with in many of our other cathedral 
churches ; which have moſtly been built at different 
times, and in a variety of ſtyles, From this time till 
the reign of Henry VIII. the faſhionable pillars in 
churches were of Purbic marble, very ſlender and round, 
_ encompaſſed with marble ſhafts a little detached, having 
each a capital adorned with foliage, which joining, 
formed one elegant capital for the whole pillar. The 
windows were long and narrow, with pointed arches 


and painted glaſs, which was introduced about that 


time, or at leaſt became more common. In this cen- 
tary alſo they began to delight in Jofty ſteeples, with 
ſpires and pinnacles. In the fourteenth century, the 
_ pillars conſiſted of an aſſemblage of ſhafts not detach- 
ed, but united, forming one ſolid and elegant column; 
the windows, eſpecially thoſe in the eaſt and weſt ends, 
were greatly enlarged, divided into ſeveral lights by 
ſtone mullions running into ramifications above, and 
forming numerous compartments in various fanciful 
ſhapes. Thoſe windows, filled with ſtained plaſs of 
the moſt lively colours, repreſcnting kings, ſaints, and 
martyrs, and their hiſtories, made a moſt ſolemn and 
glorious appearance. There were ſcveral other varia- 
tions, eſpecially in the taſte of the carvings and other 
ornaments, which are too minute for general hiſtory. 

A s to the ſtate of civil architecture during the ſame 
period: The houſes of the common people in the coun- 
try, and of the lower burgeſſes in towns and cities, were 
very little improved in their ſtructure, that moſt nume- 
rous and uſeful order of men being much depreſſed in 
the times we are now delineating. Even in the capital 
city of London, all the houſes of mechanics and com- 
mon burgeſſes were built of wood, and covered with 
ſtraw or reeds, towards the end of the twelfth century. 
But the palaces, or rather caſtles, of the Anglo- Norman 
kings, barons, and prelates, were very different from 
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the reſidences of perſons of the ſame rank in the Anglo- 
Saxon times, For this we have the teſtimony of a 
perſon of undoubted credit, who was well acquainted 
with them both. © The Anglo-Saxon nobles (ſays 
William of Malmſbury) ſquandered away their ample 
revenues in low and mean honſes; but the French and 
Norman barons are very different from them, living at 
leſs expence, but in great and magnificent palaces.” 
The truth is, that the rage of building fortified caſtles, 
was no leſs violent among the Norman princes, prelates, 
and barons, than that of building churches. To this 
they were prompted, not only by the cuſtom of their 
native country, but alſo by their dangerous ſituation in 
that iſland. Surrounded by multitudes, whom they 
had depreſſed and plundered, and by whom they were 


abhorred, they could not think themſelves ſafe with- 
out the protection of deep ditches and ſtrong walls. 


The conqueror himſelf was ſenſible, that the want of 
fortified places in England had greatly facilitated his 
conqueſt, and might facilitate his expulſion ; and there- 
fore he made all poſlible haſte to remedy this defect, 
by building very magnificent and ſtrong caſtles in all 
the towns within the royal demeſnes. William (ſays 
Matthew Paris) excelled all his predeceſſors in building 
caſtles, and greatly haraſſed his ſubj ects and vaſſals with 


theſe works.“ All his earls, barons, and even prelates, 


imitated his example; and it was the firſt care of every 


one who received the grant of an eſtate from the crown, 


to build a caſtle upon it for his defence and reſidence. 
The diſputes about the ſucceſſion in the following 
reigns, kept up this ſpirit for building great and ſtrong 
caſtles. William Rufus was ftill a greater builder than 
his father. This William (fays Henry Knyghton) 
was much addicted to building royal caſtles and pala- 
ces, as the caſtles of Dover, Windſor, Norwich, Exe- 
ter, the palace of Weſtminſter, and many others, teſt i- 
ſy ; nor was there any king of England before him 
that erected ſo many and ſuch noble edifices.”” 
Henry I. was alſo a great builder both of caſtles and 
monaſteries. But this rage for building never prevail- 
ed ſo much in any period of the Engliſh hiſtory as in 
the turbulent reign of King Stephen, from A. D. 
In this reign (as we are told 
by the author of the Saxon Chronicle) every one who 
was able built a caſtle; ſo that the poor people were 
worn out with the toil of theſe buildings, and the 
whole kingdom was covered with caſtles,” This laſt 
cxpreſſion will hardly appear too ſtrong, when we are 
informed, that beſides all the caſtles before thar time 
in England, no fewer than 1115 were raiſed from the 
foundation in the ſhort ſpace of 19 years. See the arti- 
cle CASTLE. | | 

The caſtles, monaſteries, and greater churchcs of 
this period, were generally covered with lead, the 
windows glazed; and when the walls were not of Aſh- 
ler, they were neat]y plaſtered, and whitewaſhed on 
both ſides. The doors, floors, and roof, were com- 
monly made of oak planks and beams, exactly ſmooth- 
ed and jointed, and frequently carved. It is hardly 


neceſſary to obſerve, that the building one of theſe 
great and magnificent caſtles, monaſteries, or churches, 
of which there were many in England, muſt have been 
a work of prodigious expence and labour ; and that 
the architects and artificers, by whom that work was 
planned and executed, muſt have attained conſiderable 
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dexterity in their reſpective arts. Several of theſe ar- 
chitects have obtained a place in hiſtory, and are high- 
I/ celebrated for their ſuperior ſkill. William of Sens, 
architect to Archbiſhop Laufranc in building his cathe- 
dral, is ſaid, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, to have been 
2 moſt exquiſite artiſt both in ſtone and wood. He made 
not only a model of the whole cathedral, but of every 
particular piece of ſculpture and carving, for the direction 
of the workmen ; and invented many curious machines 
for loading and unloading ſhips, aud ehe eg heavy 
weights by land, becauſe all the ſtones were brought 
from Normandy, Matthew Paris ſpeaks cven in a 
higher ſtrain of Waltcr of Coventry, who flouriſhed to- 
wards the end of this period, when he ſays, that“ fo 


excellent an architect had never yet appeared, and pro- 


bably never would appear, in the world,” This enco- 
mium was undoubtedly too high ; but it is impoſſible 
to view the remains of many magnificent fabrics, both 
ſacred and civil, that were crected in this period, with- 
out admiring the genius of the architects by whom 


they were planned, and the dexterity of the workmen 


by whom they were executed. 
In the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. or ra- 


ther towards the latter end of that of Henry VII. when 


brick building became common, a new kind of low 
Pointed arch grew much in uſe: it was deſcribed from 
tour centres, was very round at the haunches, and the 


angle at the top was very obtuſe. This ſort of arch is 


to be found in every one of Cardinal Wolſey's build- 
ings ; alſo at Weſt Sheen; an ancient brick gate at 
Mile End, called Xing John's Gate; and in the great 
gate of the palace of Lambeth. From this time Go- 
thic architecture began to decline; and was ſoon after 
ſupplanted by a mixed ſtyle, if one may venture to call 
it one; whercin the Grecian and Gothic, however dil- 
cordant and irreconcileable, are jumbled together. 
Concerning this mode of building, Mr Warton, in his 
obſervations on Spencer's Fairy Queen, has the follow- 
ing anecdotes and remarks. 

Although the Roman or Grecian architecture did 
not begin to prevail in England till the time of Inigo 


Jones, yet our communication with the Italians, and our 
Imitation of their manners, produced ſome ſpecimens of 


that ſtyle much carlier. Perhaps the carlieſt was Somer- 
ſet Houſe in the Strand, built about the year 1549, 
by the Duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. The 
monument. of Biſhop Gardiner, in Wincheſter cathe- 


dra), made in the rcign of Mary, about 1555, is deco- 


Paxr. I. PRINCIPLES 


MANY apes muſt have clapfed before architecture 


came to be conſidered as a fine art. Utility was 
its original deſtination, and ſtill continues to be its prin- 
cipal end, Experience, however, has taught us, that 
architecture is capable of exciting a variety of agree- 
able feelings. Of theſe, utility, grandeur, regularity, 
order, and proportion, are the chief. 


Diflingion Architecture being an uſeful as well as a fine art, 
of build- 
zugs. 


Icads us to diſtinguiſh buildings, and parts of buildings, 


into three Kinds, viz. what are intended for ule ſolely, 


what for ornament ſolely, and what for both. Build- 


ings intended for utility ſolely, ought in every part to 
carrcſpond preciſely to that intenticn : the leaſt de via- 


rated with Jonic pillars. Theſe verſcs of Spencer, 
— — — Did riſe 
On ſtately pillars, fram'd after the Doric guiſe, 
bear an alluſion to ſome of the faſhionable improve- 
ments in building, which at this time were growing 


more and more into eſteem. Thus alſo Biſhop Hall, 
who wrote about the ſame time, viz 1598: 


There findeſt thou ſome ſtately Doricke frame, 
Or ncat Ionicke work. — | 


But theſe ornaments were often abſurdly introduced 
into the old Gothic ſtyle : as in the magnificent por- 
tico of the ſchools at Oxford, erected about the year 
1613; where the builder, in a Gothic edifice, has af- 


fectedly diſplayed his univerſal {kill in the modern ar- 


chitecture, by giving us all the five orders together. 
However, moſt of the great buildings of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign have a ſtyle peculiar to themſelves both 
in form and finiſhing ; where, though much of the old 


Gothic is retained, and preat part of the new taſte is 


adopted, yet ncither predominates ; while both, thus 
diſtinctly blended, compoſe a fantaſtic ſpecics, hardly 
reducible to any claſs or name. One of its Character- 
iſtics is the affectation of large and lofty windows; 
where, ſays Bacon, „you ſhall have ſometimes fair 
houſes ſo full of glaſs, that one cannot tell where to 
come to be out of the ſun.” | 

To return now to our general hiſtory, and to con- 
clude : In the 15th and 16th centuries, when learning 


of all kinds began to revive, the chaſte architecture of 


the Greeks and Romans ſeemed as it were to be re- 
called into life. The firſt improvements in it began 
in Italy, and owed their exiſtence to the many ruins 
of the ancient Roman ſtructures that were to be found 
in that country, from whence an improved method of 
building was gradually bronght mto the other countries 
of Europe: and though the Italians for a long time 
retained the ſuperiority as architects over the other 
European nations; yet, as men of genius travelled 
from all quarters into Italy, where they had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing the originals from whence the Italians 
copied, architects have riſen in other nations equal, if 
not ſuperior, to any that ever appeared in Italy. Of 
this we have a recent inſtance in Mr Mylne, who 


lately gained the prize in architecture at Rome, where 


it would no doubt be diſputed by ſuch natives of Italy 
as were beſt ſkilled in that art. 


or ARCHITECTURE. 


tion from uſe, though contribating to ornament, will 
be difagrecable ; for every work of uſe being conſider- 
ed as a mean to an end, its perfection as a mean is the 


capital circumſtance, and every other beauty in oppo- 


ſition is neglected as improper. On the other hand, in 
ſuch things as are intended ſolely for ornament, as co- 
Jamns, obcliſ#s, triumphal arches, &c. beauty alone 
ought to be regarded, The principal difficulty in ar- 
chitecture lies in combining uſe and ornament. In or- 


der to accompliſh theſe ends, different and even oppo- 
ſite means muſt be employed; which is the reaſon why - 


they are ſo ſeldom united in perfection; and hence, in 
buildings of this Kind, the only practicable method is, 
1 to 


H iſtory. 
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Frinciples. to prefer ntility to ornament according to the charac- 
ter of the building : in palaces, and ſuch buildings as 
admit of a variety of uſeful contrivance, regularity 
ought to be preferred; but in dwelling-houſes that are 
too ſmall for a variety of contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail, neglecting regularity as far as it ſtands in op- 
polition to convenience. 

24 In conſidering attentively the beauty of viſible ob- 

Intrinſic jects, we diſcover two kinds. The firſt may be termed 

>= intrinſic beauty, becauſe it is diſcovered in a ſingle ob- 

my” jet, without relation to any other. The ſecond may 
be termed relative beauty, being founded on a combi- 
nation of relative objects. Architecture admits of both 
kinds. We ſhall firſt give a few examples of relative 
beauty. 5 35 
The proportions of a door are determined by the uſe 
to which it is deſtined. The door of a dwelling-houſe, 
which onght to correſpond to the human ſize, is confi- 
ned to ſeven or eight feet in height and three or four 
in breadth. The proportions proper for a ſtable or 
_ coach-houſe are different. The door of a church ought 
to be wide, in order to afford an eaſy paſſage for a 
multitude ; and its height muſt be regulated by its 
wideneſs, that the proportion may pleaſe the eye. The 
ſize of the windows onght always to be proportioned 
to that of the room they are deſtined to illuminate ; for 
if the apertures be not large enough to convey light to 
every corner, the room muſt be unequally lighted, 
which is a great deformity. Steps of ſtairs ſhould like- 
wiſe be accommodated to the human figure, without 
regarding any other proportion ; they are accordingly 
the ſame in large and in ſmall buildings, becauſe both 
are inhabited by men of the ſame ſize. 


that which is relative. A cube itſelf is more agree- 
able than a parallelopipedon ; this conſtantly holds in 
ſmall figures: but a large building in the form of a cube 
is lumpiſh and heavy; while a parallelopipedon, ſet on 
its ſmaller baſe, is more agreeable on account of its e- 
levation: Hence the beauty of Gothic towers. But if 
this figure were to be uſed in adwelling-houſe, to make 
way for relative beauty, we wonld immediately per- 
ceive that utility ought chiefly to be regarded; and 
this figure, inconventent by its height, ought to be ſet 
on its larger baſe : the loftineſs in this caſe would be 


penned by the additional convenience. Hence the 
orm of buildings ſpread! more upon the ground than 
raiſed in height, is always preferred for a dwelling 

4 houſe. | 
Interval di- With regard to the internal diviſions, utility re- 
viſions of quires that the rooms be re ctangular, to avoid uſeleſs 
uſes. ſpaces. An hexagonal figure leaves no void ſpaces ; 
bat it determines the rooms to be all of one ſize, which 
is both inconvenient and diſagrecable for want of va- 
riety. Though a cube be the moſt agreeable figure, 
and may anſwer for a room of a moderate ſize; yet, in 
a very large room, utility requires a different figure. 
Unconfined motion is the chief convenience of a great 
room ; to obtain this the greateſt length that can be 
had is neceſſary, But a ſquare room of large ſize is 
inconvenient. It removes chairs, tables, &c. at too 
great a diſtance from the hand, which, when unem- 
_ ployed, muſt be ranged along the ſides of the room. 
Utility, therefore, requires a large room to be a paral- 


ſity ro make a houſe regular as well as. convenient o- 


We ſhall next conſider intrinſic beauty, blended with 


loſt ; but that loſs will be more than ſufficiently com- 
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lelogram. This figure is likewiſe bgſt calculated for Principles 
the admiſſion of light; becauſe, to awoul croſs-lights, 
all the windows ought to be in one wall} and if the op- 
polite wall be at ſuch a diſtance as * be fully light- 
ed, the room muſt be obſcure. The height of a room 
exceeding nine or ten feet has little relation to utility ; 
therefore proportiaen is the only rule for determining 
the height when above that numher of fect. 36 

Artiſts who deal in the beautiful, love to entertain Utility and 
the eye; palaces and ſumptuous buildings, in which in- beauty oft- 
trinſic beauty may be fully diſplayed, give them an op- en incom- 
portunity of exerting their taſte. But ſuch a propen- patible. 
ſity is peculiarly unhappy with regard to private dwell- 
ing-honſes; becauſe, in theſe, relative beauty cannot be 
diſplayed to perfection without hurting intrinſic beau- 
ty. There is no opportunity for great variety. of form 
in a ſmall houſe ; and in edifices of this kind, internal 
convenience has not hitherto been happily adjuſted to 
external regularity. Perhaps an accurate coincidence 
in this reſpe& is beyond the reach of art. Architects, 
however, conſtantly ſplit upon this rock; for they ne- 
ver can be perſuaded to give over attempting to recon- 
cile theſe two incompatibles : how otherwiſe ſhould it 
happen, that of the endleſs variety of private dwelling- 
houſes, there ſhould not be one found that is gre y 
agreed upon as a good pattern? the unwearied propen- 


bliges the architect, in ſome articles, to ſacrifice con- 
venience to regularity ; and, in others, regularity to 
convenience ; and accordingly the houſe which turns 
ont neither regular nor convenient, never fails to diſ- 
pleaſe. foe 
Nothing can be more evident, than that the form of 
a dwelling-houſe ought to be ſuited to the climate ; yet 
no error is more common than to copy in Britain the 
form of Italian houſes, not forgetting even thoſe parts 
that are purpoſely contrived for collecting air, and for 
excluding the ſun : witneſs our colonnades and logios, 
deſigned by the Italians to gather cool air, and exclude 
the beams of the ſun, conveniences which the climate 
of Britain does not require. FE 7 
We ſhall next view architecture as one of the fine Architec- 
arts; which will lead us to the examination of ſuch ture conſi- 
buildings, and parts of buildings, as are calculated ſole- dered as a 
ly to pleaſe the eye. Variety prevails in the works of line art. 
nature; but art requires to be guided by rule and com- 
paſs. Hence it is, that in ſuch works of art as imitate 
nature, the great art is, to hide every appearance of art; 
which is done by avoiding regularity and indulging 
variety. But in works of art that are original and not 
imitative, ſuch as architecture, ſtrict regularity and u- 
niformity ought to be ſtudied, fo far as conſiſtent with 
utility. 1 88 „ | . as” - 
Proportion is not leſs agreeable than regularity and Difference i 
uniformity ; and therefore, in buildings intended to between 
leaſe the eye, they are all equally eſſential. It is ta- proportions = 
Few for granted by many writers, that in all the parts f number 
of a building there are certain ſtrict proportions which _ : ne 
pleaſe the eye, in the ſame manner as in ſound there 15 
are certain ſtrict proportions which pleaſe the ear; and 
that, in both, the ſlighteſt deviations is equally diſagree- 
able. Others ſeem to reliſh more a compariſon between 
proportion in. nambers and proportion in quantity ; 
and maintain, that the ſame proportions are agrecable 
in both,. The proportions, for example, of the 15558 a 
ers 


3 


— amd 
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bers 16, 24, and 36, are agreeable; and fo, ſay they, 
are the proportions of a room, whoſe height is 16 feet, 
the breadth 24, and the length 36. But it ought to be 
conſidered, that there is no reſemblance or relation be- 
tween the objects of different ſenſes. What pleaſes the 
car in harmony, is not the proportion of the ſtrings of the 
inſtrument, but of the ſound which theſe ſtrings pro- 
duce, In architecture, on the contrary, I is the pro- 
portion of different quantities that pleaſes the eye, with- 
ont the leaſt relation to ſound, The ſame thing may 
be ſaid of numbers. Quantity is a real quality of every 
body; number is not a real quality, but merely an idea 
that ariſes upon viewing a plurality of things in ſucceſ- 
ſion. An arithmetical proportion is agreeable in num- 
bers: but have we from this any reaſon to conclude, 
that it muſt alſo be agreeable in quantity ? At this rate, 


a geometrical proportion, and many others, ought allo 


to be agreeable in both, A certain proportion may 
coincide in quantity and number; and amongſt an end- 


leſs variety of proportions, it would be wonderful if 


there never ſhould be a conicidence. One example is 
genf this coincidence in the numbers 16, 24, and 
26 ; but, to be convinced that it is merely accidental, 
we need but reflect, that the ſame proportions are not 
applicable to the external figure of a houſe, and far lets 
to a column, | | 55 


It is ludicrous to obſerve writers acknowledging the 


necellity of accurate proportions, and yet differing wide- 
ly about them, Laying aſide reaſoning and philoſophy, 


one fact univerſally agreed on ought to have undeccived 


Beauty ari- 
ling from 


proportion: the different proportions alligned to cach order of co- 


them, that the fame proportions which pleaſe in a model 
are not agreeable in a large building: a room 48 feet 
in length, and 24 in breadth and height, is well pro- 
portioned: but a room 12 feet wide and high, and 24 
long, approaches to a gallery. 


Perrault, in his compariſon of the ancients and mo- 
derns, goes to the oppoſite extreme; maintaining, that 


lumns are arbitrary, and that the beauty of theſe pro- 
portions is entirely the effect of cuſtom. But he ſhould 
have conſidered, that if theſe proportions had not origi- 


nally been agreeable, they could never have been eſta- 


bliſhed by cuſtom. | 

For illuſtratiug this point, we ſhall add a few exam- 
ples of the agrecableneſs of different proportions. In a 
ſumptuous cdifice, the capital rooms ought to be large, 
otherwiſe they will not be proportioned to the ſize of 
the building; for the ſame reaſon, a very large room is 
improper in a ſmall honſe, But in things thus related, 
the mind requires not a preciſe or ſingle proportion, re- 
jecting all others; on the contrary, many different pro- 
portions are equally agreeable, It is only when a pro- 
portion becomes looſe and diſtant, that the agreeable- 
nels abates, and at laſt vaniſhes. Accordingly, in build- 
ing, rooms of different proportions are found to be 
equally agreeable, even where the proportion is not 


influenced by utility, With regard to the proportion. 


the height of a room ſhould bear to the length and 
breadth, it muſt be extremely arbitrary, conſidering 
the uncertainty of the eye as to the height of a room 
when it exceeds 16 or 17 feet. In columns, again, e- 
very architect muſt confeſs that the proportion of height 
and thicknels varies betwixt 8 diameters and 10, and 


that every proportion between theſe two extremes is 
. azrecable, Belides, there mult certainly be a further 
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variation of proportion, depending on the ſize of the Principles 
column. A row of columns 10 feet high, and a roy =>—— 
twice that height, require different proportions: The 
intercolumniations mult alſo differ in proportion accord- 

ng to the hcight of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itſelf a beauty, but is 
inſeparably connected with a beauty of the higheſt reliſh, 

that of concord and harmony: which will be plain from 

what follows: A room, the parts of which are all finely 
adjuſted to each other, ſtrikes us not only with the 

beauty of proportion, but with a pleaſure far ſuperior. 

The length, the breadth, the height, the windows, 

raiſe each of them a ſcparate emotion: Theſe emotions 

are ſimilar; and, though faint when ſeparately felt, they 

produce in conjunction the emotion of concord or har- 


mony, which is very pleaſant. On the other hand, 


where the length of a room far exceeds the breadth, 
the mind, comparing together parts ſo intimately con- 
nected, immediately perceives a diſagreement or diſ- 
en ene which diſguſts. Hence a long gallery, 

owever convenient for exerciſe, is not an agreeable 
figure of a room. 

In buildings deſtined chiefly or ſolely to pleaſe the 

eye, regularity and proportion are eſſentially neceſſary, 
becauſe they are the means of producing intrinſic beau- 49 
ty. But a ſkiiful artiſt will not confine his view to re- Form of 
gularity and proportion; he will alſo ſtudy congruity, ſtructure, 
which is perceived when the form and ornaments of a to be fue! 
ſtructure are ſuited to the purpoſe for which it is ap- ef” an 
pointed. Hence every building ought to have an ex- 5 they 
preſſion ſuited to its deſtination. A palace ought to are inten- 
be ſumptuous and grand; a private dwelling, neat and ed. 
modeſt ; a play-houſe, gay and ſplendid ; and a monu- 
ment, gloomy and melancholy. A heathen temple has 
a double deſtination : It is conſidered as a houſe dedi- 
cated to ſome divinity ; therefore it ought to be grand, 
elevated, and magnificent: It js alſo conſidered as a 
place of worſhip ; and therefore ought to be ſomewhat 
dark and gloomy, becauſe dimneſs or obſcurity pro- 
duces that tone of mind which is favourable to humi- 
lity and devotion. Columns, beſides their chief deſti- 
nation of being ſupports, contribute to that peculiar 
expreſſion which the deſtination of a building requires. 
Columns of different proportions ſerve to expreſs lofti- 
neſs, lightneſs, &c. as well as ſtrength. Situation may 
alſo contribute to expreſſion: Conveniency regulates | 
the fituation of a private dwelling houſe; and the ſitua- 
tion of a palace ought to be lotty. This leads to a 
queſtion. Whether the ſituation, where there happens 
to be no choice, ought, in any mealure, to regulate 
the form of the edifice? The connection between a 
great honſe and a neighbouring field, though not ex- 
tremely intimate, demands however ſome congruity. 
It would, for example, diſpleaſe us io find an clegant 
building thrown away upon a wild uncultivated coun- 
try: congruity requires a poliſned field for ſuch a 
building. The old Gothic form of building was well 
ſuited to the rough uncultivated regions where it was 
invented; but was very ill adapted to the tine plains of 


France and Italy. 51 


The external ſtructure of a houſe leads naturally to Internal d. 
its internal ſtructure. A large and ſpacious room, viſion + 


which is the firſt that commonly receives us, is a bad houſes. 
contrivance in ſeveral reſpects. In the firſt place, 
when immediately from the open air we ſtep into ſuch 
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principles. 
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a room, its ſize in appearance is diminiſhed by con- 
traſt; it looks little, compared with the great canopy 


of the ſky. lu the next place, when it recovers its 
grandeur, as it ſoon doth, it gives a diminutive ap- 
pearance to the reſt of the houſe ; ng from it, eve- 
ry apartment looks little. In the third place, by its 
ſituation it ſerves only for a waiting- room, and a paſ- 
ſage to the principal apartments. Rejecting therefore 
this form, a hint may be taken from the climax in 
writing for another that appears more ſuitable : A hand- 
ſome portico, proportioned to the ſize and faſhion of the 
front, leads into a waiting- room of a larger ſize, and 
this to the great room, all by a progreſſion of ſmall to 
great. | 

Grandeur is the principal emotion that architecture 


is capable of raiſing in the mind: it might therefore 


be the chief ſtudy of the artiſt, in great buildings de- 
ſtined to pleaſe the eyc. But as grandeur depends 
partly on ſize, it is unlucky for architecture that it is 
governed by regularity and proportion, which never 
deceive the eye by making objects appear larger than 
they are in reality. But though regularity and pro- 


portion contribute nothing to grandeur, ſo far as that 


_ emotion depends on ſize; yet they contribute greatly 


to it by confining the ſize within ſuch bounds that it 
can be taken in and examined at one view; for when 
objects are ſo large as not to be comprehended but 
in 88 they 85 rather to diſtract than ſatisfy the 
mind. ; 

We ſhall next paſs to ſuch ornaments as contribute 
to give buildings a peculiar expreſſion. It has been 
doubted, whether a building can regularly admit any 
ornament but what is uſeful, or at leaſt has that ap- 
pearance. But, conſidering the double aim of archi- 


tecture as a fine, as well as an uſeful art, there is no 


32 
Different 
kinds of or- 
tiaments, 


reaſon why ornaments may not be added to pleaſe 
the eye, without any relation to utility. A private 
dwelling-houſe, it is true, and other cdifices, where 


uſe is the chief aim, admit not regularly any ornament 


but what has at leaſt the appearance of uſe ; but 
temples, triumphal arches, and other buildings in- 
tended chiefly or ſolely for ſhow, may be highly orna- 
mented, EE ao, 

This ſuggeſts a diviſion of ornaments into three 
kinds, viz. 1. Ornaments that are beautiful without 
relation to uſe ; ſuch as ſtatues, vaſes, baſſo or alto re- 
lievo: 2. Things in themſelves not beautiful, but poſ- 
ſeſſing the beauty of utility, by impoſing on the ſpec- 
tator, and appearing to be uſeful ; ſuch as blind win- 
dows : 3. Where things are beautiful in themſelves, 
and at the ſame time take on the appearance of uſe ; 
ſuch as pilaſters. . | 

With regard to the firſt, we naturally require that 


a ſtatue be ſo placed, as to be ſeen in every direction, 


and examined at different diſtances. Statues, there- 
fore, are properly introduced to adorn the great ſtair 
that leads to the principal door of a palace, or to leſſen 
the void between pillars. But a niche in the external 
front is an improper place for a ſtatne. There is 
an additional reaſon againſt placing them upon the 
roof or top of the walls: their tickliſh ſituation gives 
pain, as they have the appearance of being in r 
of tumbling down ; beſides, we are inclined to feel 


from their being too much expoſed to the inclemen- 


cics of the weather. 


To adorn the top of the wall 
Vol. II. 


variety of proportion. 


A 
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with a row of vaſes, is an unhappy conceit, by pla- Principles. 


cing a thing, whoſe natural deſtination is utility, 
where it cannot have even the appearance of uſe. - As 
to carvings upon the external ſurface of a building, 
termed baſſo relzevo when flat, and alto relievo when 
prominent, all contradictory expreſſions onght be be 
avoided, Now, firmneſs and ſolidity being the pro- 
per expreſſions of a pedeſtal, and, on the contrary, 
lightneſs and delicacy of carved work, the pedeſtal, 
whether of a column or of a ſtatue, ought to be ſpa- 
ringly ornamented, The ancients never ventured any 
bolder ornament than the baſſo relievo. 3 | 

With reſpe& to ornaments of the ſecond kind, it is 
a great blander to contrive them ſo as to make them 
appear uſeleſs. A blind window, therefore, when ne- 
ceſſary for regularity, ought to be fo diſguiſed as to 


appear a real window: when it appears without diſ- 


guiſe, it is diſguſtful, as a vain attempt to ſupply the 
want of invention ; it ſhows the irregularity ina ſtronger 
light, by ſignifying that a window ought to be there 
in point of regularity, but that the architect had not 
{kill ſufficient to connect external regularity with in- 
ternal convenience. 


As to the third, it is an error to ſink pilaſters ſo far 


into the wall, as to remove totally, or moſtly, the ap- 
pearance of uſe. They ſhould always project ſo much 
from the wall, as to have the appearance of ſupporting 
the entablature over them. | | 
From ornaments in general, we deſcend to a pillar, 
the chief ornament in great buildings. The deſtination 
of a pillar is to ſupport, really, or in appearance, an- 
other part termed the entab/ature. With regard to 
the form of a pillar, it muſt be obſerved, that a circle 
is a more agrecable figure than a ſquare, a globe than 
a cube, and a cylinder than parallelopipedon. This 
laſt, in the language of architecture, is ſaying, that a 
column is a more apreeable figure than a pilaſter ; 
and for that reaſon it ought be preferred, when all 
other circumſtances are equal, Another reaſon con- 


curs, that a celumn annexed to a wall, which isa plain 
Be. 


ſur face, makes a greater variety than a pilaſter. 


6 


ſides, pilaſters at a diſtance are apt to be miſtaken for 
pillars ; and the ſpectator is diſappointed, when, on a 
nearer approach, he diſcovers them to be only pilaſters. 

As to the parts of a column, a bare uniform cylin- 


der, without a capital, appears naked; and without a 
baſe, appears too tickliſhly placed to ſtand firm; it 
ought therefore to have ſome finiſhing at the top and 
bottom : Hence the three chief parts of a column, the 
ſhaft, the baſe, and the capital. Nature undoubtedly 
requires proportion among theſe parts, but it admits of 
Vitruvius and ſome of the 
elder writers ſeem to think, that the proportions of 
columns were derived from the human figure, the ca- 


pital repreſenting the head, the baſe the feet, and the 
ſhaft the body. The Tuſcan has been accordingly 


denominated the Gigantic ; the Doric, the Herculear ; 
the Ionic, the Matronal ; and the Corinthian, the Vir- 
ginal ;—The Compoſite is a mixture of the Corinthi- 
an and Ionic. As to the baſe, the principle of utility 
interpoſes to vary it from the human figure, and to 
proportion it ſo to the whole, as to give the column the 
appearance of ſtability. 


Among the Greeks, we find only three orders of 
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Whether 
a ; __ new orders 
columns, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, di- an be in- 


ſtinguiſhed yented. 
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Principles. ſtinguiſned from each other by their deſtination as 


Well as by their ornaments. 


Rules re- 
7 rding 


uilding in Another, dictate 


general, 
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Parts of an The parts that compoſe an order may be diſtributed 
order divi- into two different claſſes. 


ded into 


It has been diſputed, 
whether any new order can be added to theſe : ſome 
hold the affirmative, and give for inſtances the Tuſcan 
and Compoſite; others maintain, that theſe properly 
are not diſtin& orders, but only the original orders 
with ſome ſlight variation. The only circumſtances 
that can ſerve to diſtinguiſh one order from another, 
are the form of the column, and its deſtination. To 
make the firſt a diſtinguiſhing mark, without regard 
to the other, would multiply orders without end. De- 
ſtination is more limited, and it leads us to diſtinguiſh 
three kinds of orders; one plain and ſtrong, for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting plain and maſly buildings; one 
delicate and graceful, for ſupporting buildings of that 
character; and between theſe, a third, for ſupporting 
buildings of a mixed nature. So that, if deſtination 
alone is to be regarded, the Tuſcan is of the ſame or- 
der with the Doric, and the Compolite with the Co- 


rinthian. 


The ornaments of theſe three orders ought to be 
ſuited to the purpoſes for which they are intended. 
Plain and ruttic ornaments would not be a little diſ- 
cordant with the elegance of the Corinthian order, 
and ſweet and delicate ornaments not leſs with the 
ſtrength of the Doric. 

With reſpect to buildings of every 
dictated by were is, 

hb 


kind, one rule, 
that they be firm and ſtable, 

y beauty, is, that they alſo ap- 
pear ſo to the eye: for every thing that appears tot- 
tering, and in hazard of tumbling down, produceth 
in the ſpectator the painful emotion of fear, inſtead 
of the pleaſing emotion of beauty; and accordingly 
it ſhould be the great care of the artiſt, that every 


part of his edifice appear to be well ſupported. 


Some have introduced a kind of conceit in architec- 
ture, by giving parts of buildings the appearance of 
falling; of this kind is the church of St Sophia in 
Conſtantinople ; the round towers in the uppermoſt 
Rories of Gothic buildings is in the ſame falſe taſte. 
The moſt conſiderable ornaments uſed in architec- 
ture are the five orders of columns, pediments, arches, 
balluſters, &c. of which in the following chapters, 


Cu. I. Of the Orders of ArchiteFure. 


An ORDER conſiſts of two principal members, the 
Corumn and the ENTABLATURE ; each of which is 
compoſed of three principal parts. Thoſe of the Co- 
lumn are, the Baſe, the Shaft, and the Capital; and 
thoſe of the Entablature are, the Architrave, the 
Frize, and the Cornice, All theſe are ſubdivided in- 
to many leſſer parts, whoſe number, form, and di- 
menſions, characteriſe each order, and expreſs the 
degree of ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity 
peculiar to It, | 
In the firſt may be ranged 
all that have any analogy to the primitive huts, and 


two claſſes. repreſent ſome part that was neceſſary in their con- 


ſtruction. Such are the ſhaft of the column, with 
the plinth of its baſe, and the abacus of its capital ; 
likewiſe the architrave and triglyphs, the mutules, 
modilions, or dentils, which all of them repreſent the 
rafters, or ſome other pieces of timber uſed to ſup- 


% TE M 
port the covering; and the corona, repreſenting the Princi 
beds of materials that compoſed the . All — 


theſe may properly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
22 members. The ſubſervient parts, contrived 
or the uſe or ornaments of the former, and common- 
ly called ouldings, may conſtitute the ſecond claſs. 

There are eight regular mouldings in ornamenting 
columns: the fillet, liſtel, or ſquare ; the aſtragal, or 
bead; the torus, or tore; the ſcotia, mouth, or caſe- 
ment; the echinus, ovolo, or quarter-round ; the in- 
verted cyma, talon, or ogee ; the cyma, cyma rec- 
ta, or cymation ; the cavetto, or hollow. The names 
of theſe allude to their forms, and their forms are 
adapted to the purpoſes for which they are intended. 
See Plate XL. 

The ovolo and talon, as they are ſtrong at the ex- 


tremities, are fit for ſupporters; the cyma and cavetts, 


though improper for ſupports, ſerve for coverings to 
ſhelter other members; the torus and aſtragal, being 
ſhaped like ropes, are intended to bind and fortify the 
parts with which they are connected: But the uſe of 
the ſcotia and fillet is only to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
the other mouldings, to give a graceful turn to the 
profile, and to prevent the wh ab which would ariſe 
from joining ſeveral curved members together, 

There are various methods of deſcribing the con- 
tours of mouldings ; but the ſimpleſt and beſt is to form 
them of quadrants of circles. 


An aſſemblage of what are called eſſential parts Profile, 
and mouldings is termed a profile. The moſt perfect what, 


profiles are ſuch as are compoſcd of few mouldings, 
varied in form and ſize; and ſo diſpoſed, that the 
ſtraight and curved ones ſucceed each other alter- 
nately. When ornaments are employed in mould- 
ings, ſome of them ſhould be left plain, in order to 
give a proper repoſe : For when all are ornamented, 
the figure of the profile is loſt. | 

Columns, in imitation of trees, 
drew their origin, are tapered in their ſhafts. 


ginning ſometimes from the foot of the ſhaft, and at 
others from one-quarter, or one-third of its height ; 


the lower part being perfectly cylindrical. The for- 


mer of theſe was moſt in uſe amongſt the ancients, 
and, being the moſt natural and graceful, ought 10 
have the preference, though the latter hath been 
more univerſally practiſed by modern artiſts. 
The firſt architects, ſays Mr Auzoult, probably 
made their columns in ſtraight lines, in imitation of 
trees; ſo that their ſhaft was a fruſtum of a cone: 
bat finding this form abrupt and diſagreeable, they | 
made uſe of ſome curve, which, ſpringing from the 
extremities of the ſuperior and inferior diameters of 
the column, ſwelled beyond the fides of the cone, 
and by that means gave a more pleaſing figure to the 
contour. 
Vitruvius, in the ſecond chapter of his third book, 
mentions this practice, but in ſo obſcure and curſory a 
manner, that his meaning hath not been underſtood ; 
and ſeveral of the modern architects, intending to 
conform themſelves to the doctrine haye made the 
diameters of their columns greater in the middle than 
at the foot of the ſhaft. Leon Baptiſta, Alberti, and 
others of the Florentine and Roman architects, have 
carried this to a very great exceſs ; for which Lac 
ae 
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from which they Diminu- 
In the tion of c< 
antiques the diminution is variouſly performed; be- lumns, 
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Part I. 


Principles. 
——— 


KAN t 


have been juſtly blamed, as it is neither natural, rea- 
ſonable, nor beautiful. 

Monſieur Auzoult obſerves, that a column, ſup- 

ſing its ſhafts to be the fruſtum of a cone, may 
ave an additional thickneſs in the middle, without 
being ſwelled there beyond the bulk of its inferior 
parts; and ſappoſes the addition mentioned by Vi- 
truvius to ſignify nothing but the increaſe towards 
the middle of the column, occaſioned by changing 
the / ſtraight line, which at firſt was in uſe, for'a 
Carve, 22 i. uk, 33 

This ſuppoſition is extremely juſt, and founded on 
what is oblerved in the works of antiquity ;* Where 


w. 
& 
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ture with the firſt conchoid of the ancients), employed Principles. 


+ 


ſtruction of which is as follows: 1 
„Having determined, as above, the length of tlie 
ſhaft, with the inferior and ſoperior diameters of the 
column, and Having likewiſe found the length of tlic 
line C D E, take three rulers, either of wood or me- 
tal, as F G, ID, and A H; of which let F G and 


the inſtrument of Nicomedes to deſcribe it; the con- 


1 D be faſtencd together at right angles in G. Cut 
'2 dove-tail groove in the middle of F G, from top to 
bottom; and at the point E on the zuler ID (whoſe 


diſtance, from the middle of the groove in F G, is the 


there is no inſtance of columns thicker in the middle of the column) fix a pin; then on the ruler A H ſet 


than at the bottom, 


ed at by Vitruvius, all 


lifes ; a proof, perhaps, of their 
been wrought in the 


Egypt by bungling and unſkilful work 


* * Pg 


quarries of 


Monſieur Blondel, in his be 


and ſimpleſt of which is by means of the inſtrument 


| F them being terminated by die 
curves; ſome granite columns excepted, which are 

bounded by ſtraight 
antiquity, or of their having 


* 


| entitled, Reſblution 
des quatre principaux problemes d Architecture, teaches 


various manners of diminiſhing columns; the beſt ſhde thereon. 


eter of the column, and at the point B fix a but- 


ton, Whoſe head muſt be exactly fitted to the groove 
made in F G, in which it is to ſlide ; and, at the other 


extremity of the ruler A H, cut a flit or canal from 
H to K, whoſe length muſt not be leſs than the diffe- 


rence of length between E B and E D, and whoſe 
breadth muſt be ſufficient to admit the pin fixed at E, 


which nraſt paſs through the lit, that the ruler may 


vo 


The inſtrument being thus completed, if the mid- 


which Nicomedes invented to deſcribe the the firſt con- dle of the groove, in the ruler F G, be placed ex- 


in the Pantheon, accounted the moſt beautiful among 


PLAXXVI Having therefore determined the meaſures of your 
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Nicome- 
des'siuſtru- 
ment. 


chojd : for this, being applied at the bottom of the 
ſhafr, performs at one ſweep both the ſwelling and 
the diminution ; giving ſuch a graceful form to the 
column, ghat it is univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
perfect practice hitherto diſcovered, The columns 


the antiques, are made in this manner ; as appears 
by the exact meaſures of one of them to be found in 
Deſgodet's antiquities of Rome. "i 

To pive an accurate idea of the operation, it will 
be neceſſary firſt to deſcribe Vignola's method of di- 
minution, on which it is grounded. “ As to this 
ſecond method, ſays Vignola, it 1s a diſcovery of my 
own ; and although it be leſs known than the for- 
mer, it will be eaſily comprehended by the figure. 


column, (that is to ſay, the height of the ſhaft, and 
its inferior and ſuperior diameters), draw a line in- 
definitely from C through D, perpendicular to the 


axis of the column: this done, ſet off the diſtance 


C D, which is the inferior ſemi-diameter, from A, 
the extreme point of the ſuperior ſemi-diameter, to 
B, a point in the axis ; then from A, 1 B, 
draw the line AB E, which will cut the indefinite 
line C D in E; and, from this point of interſection 
E, draw thro” the axis of the column any number of 
rays as E b a, on each of which, from the axis to- 
wards the circumference, ſetting off the interval C 
D, you may find any number of points, a, a, a, 
through which if a curve be drawn, it will deſcribe 
the ſwelling and diminution of the column.“ | 

Though this method be ſufficiently accurate for 
practice, eſpecially if a conſiderable number of points 
be found, yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is defective; as the 
curve muſt either be drawn by hand, or by applying 
a flexible ruler to all the points ; both of which are 
liable to variations. Blondel therefore, to obviate this 
objection, (after having proved the curve paſſing from 
A to C through the poiats a a, to be of the ſame na- 


actly over the axis of the column, it is evident that 
the ruler A H, in moving along the groove, will with 


the extremity A deſcribe the curve A aa C; which 


curve is the ſame as that produced by. Vignola's me- 
thod of diminution, ſuppoſing it done with the utmoſt 
accuracy; for the interval A B, a b, is always the 
ſame ; and the point E is the origin of an infinity of 
lines, of which the parts B A, ba, ba, extending from 
the axis to the circumference, are equal to each other 
and to D C. And if the rulers: be of an indefinite 
ſize, and the pins at E and B be made to move alon 
their reſpective rulers, ſo that the intervals A B an 
D E may be augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, it is 
likewiſe evident that the ſame inſtrument may be thus 
applied to columns of any ſize. 


the diſtance A B, equal to dhe inferior ſemi- | 


In the remains of antiquity the quantity of the di- Qu 


41 
antity of 


minution is various; but ſeldom leſs than one- eighth diminution 


of the inferior diameter of the column, nor more 
than one- ſixth of it. The laſt of theſe is by Vitru- 
vius eſteemed the moſt perfect. 


Of the Tuscan Order, 


THis is the moſt ſolid and ſimple A I the orders, 


„ 
Plate 


It is compoſed of few parts, devoid of ornaments, XXXVII. 


and ſo maſſy, that it ſeems capable of ſupporting the 
heavieſt burden. There are no remains of a regular 


Tuſcan order among tlie antiques: the doctrine of 
Vitruvius concerning it is obſcure; and the profiles 


of Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, de l'Orme, and Vigno- 
la, are all imperfect. | 

The height of the Tuſcan column is 14 modules, or 
ſemi-diameters, each conſiſting of 30 minutes; and 
that of the whole entablature 3; modules; which be- 
ing divided into 10 equal parts, three of them are for 
the height of the architrave, three for the frize, and 


the remaining four for the cornice: The capital is 
one module ; the baſe, including the lower cincture of 


Gg2 
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Principles, 


43 
Place 
XXX VIII 


Scamozzi called the Herculean. 


ANC 3 1 
the maſt, is likewiſe one module; and the ſhaſt, with 
its upper cincture and aſtragal, 12 modulcs. 

Theſe are the general dimenſions of the order ; the 
particular Haventans may be learned by inſpection of 
the plates, 
In the remains of antiquity, the quantity of dimi- 
nution at the top of the Tuſcan column is various; 
but ſeldom leſs than one-cighth, nor more than one- 
ſixth, of the inferior diameter of the column. The 
laſt of theſe is generally preferred; and Chalmers and 
others make the ſame diminution in all columns, with- 
out regard to their order. 


Of the Doric Order. 


This order is next in ſtrength to the Tuſcan ; and, 
being of a grave, robuſt, and maſculine aſpe&, is by 
As it is the moſt 
ancient of all the orders, it retains more of the ſtruc- 
ture of the primitive hats than any of the reſt; the 


triglyphs in its frize repreſenting the ends of the 


joiſts, and the mutules in its cornice repreſenting the 
rafters. . c | 


The height of the Doric column, including its ca- 


pital and baſe, is 16 modules, and the height of the 


entablature ſour; the latter of which being divided 
into eight parts, two of them are for the architrave, 
three for the frize, and three for the cornice. 

In moſt of the antiques, the Doric column is exe- 


cuted without a baſe. Vitruvius likewiſe makes it 


44 
Ornaments 


of thefrize. 


without one; the baſe, according to him, having 
been firſt employed in the Ionic order, in imitation 
of the ſandal of a woman's foot. Scamozzi blames 
this practice, and moſt of the modern architects are of 
his opinion. | 7 

In the profile of the theatre of Marcellus, the 
frize is enriched with huſks and roſes; the architrave 
conſiſts only of one faſcia and a fillet ; the drops are 
conical; the metope is enriched with a bull's ſkull, 
adorned with a garland of beads, in imitation of thoſe 
on the temple of Jupiter Tonans, at the foot of the 


Capitol. In ſome antique fragments, and in a great 


many modern buildings, the metopes are alternately 


_ adorned with ox-ſkulls and pateras. But they may 


| 4 
Plate 
XXXIX. 


be filled with any other ornaments, according to the 
deſtinatidn of the building. 


The Ionic Order 


Is of a more flender make than the Doric or Tuſ- 


can; its appearance is ſimple, yet graceful and ma- 
jeſtic; its ornaments are few; ſo that it has been 


compared to a ſedate matron, in decent, rather than 


magnificent, attire. | 
Among the ancients, the form of the Ionic profile 
appears to have been more poſitively determined 
than that of any other order ; for, in all the antiques 
at Rome (the temple of Concord excepted), it is 


exactly the ſame. 


The modern artiſts have likewiſe been unanimons 
in their opinions; all of them, excepting Palladio 
and his imitators, having employed the dentil, cor- 
nice, and the other parts of the profile, nearly as 
they are found in the Colliſcum, the temple of Fortune, 
and the theatre of Marcellus, 


TT 


height of the column, as in the other orders, which 
is a trifle leſs than in any of the antique Ionics. In 
all the antiques, the baſe is Attic; and the ſhaft of 
the column may either be plain, or fluted with 24 
flutings, or 20 only, as in the temple of Fortune. 
The plan of the flutings may be a trifle more than a 
ſemicircle, as in the forum of Nerya, becauſe they 
then appear more diſtinct. The fillets, or intervals be- 
tween them, muſt not be broader than one-third of the 
breadth of the fluting, nor narrower than one-fourth. 
The ornaments of the capital muſt correſpond with 


the flutings of the ſhaft; and there muſt be an ove 


above the middle of each fluting. The volutes 


ought to be traced according to Mr Goldman's method, 
which is as follows : 


Plate XL. fig. 9. Draw the cathetns F C, Method ef 
whoſe length muſt be 15 minutes, or one-fourth of a drawing 
module; and, from the point C, deſcribe the eye of Volutei. 


the volute A E B D, of which the diameter is to be 
6; minutes; divide it into four equal ſectors by the 


diameters A B, D E. Biſc@ the radiiC A, C B, 
in 1 and 4; and on the line 1, 4, conſtruct a ſquare 


I, 2, 3, 4. From the centre C, to the angles 2, 3, 
draw the diagonals C 2, C 3, and divide the ſide of 


the ſquare 1, 4, into 6 equal parts, at 5, 9, C, 12, 8. 


Then through the points 5, 9, 12, 8, draw the lines 
5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 11, 8, 7, parallel to the diameter E D, 
which will cut the diagonals in 6, 7, 10, 11; and the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, will be 
the centres of the volute. From the firſt centre 1, 


with the diſtance 1 F, deſcribe the quadrant F G; 


from the ſecond centre 2, with the diſtance 2 G, de- 
ſcribe the quadrant G H; and, continuing the ſame 
operation from all the 12 centres, the contour of the 
volnte will be completed. 
Fig. 10. The centres for deſcribing the fillet are 


found in this manner. Conſtruct a triangle, of which 


the fide A F is equal to the part of the cathetus con- 
tained between A F and the fide F V, equal to Cn; 
place the diſtance F S from F towards A, equal to 
FS the breadth of the fillet, and throngh the point 
S draw the line S T, which will be toC 1 in the fame 
proportion as A S is to AF; place this line on the 
diameter of the eye AB; divide it into three equal 
parts; and, through the points of diviſion, draw lines 


parallel to the diameter E D, which will cut the dia- 


gonals C 2, C 3, and you will have twelve new cen- 
tres, from whence the interior contour of the fillet 
may be deſcribed, in the ſame manner as the cxterior 
one was from the firſt centres. 5 


Of the CokIxTRHIAN Order. 


| 47 
The proportions of this order are extremely deli- Plate XL.. 


cate. It is divided into a great variety of members, 
and enriched with a We of ornaments. Sca- 
mozzi calls it the virginal order; and indeed it has 
all the delicacy in its make, and all the delicacy in 
its dreſs, peculiar to young girls. 

The moſt perfect model of the Corinthian order is 
generally allowed to be in the three columns in the 
Campo Vaccino at Rome, the remains, as it is thought, 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator. 


Part J. 


The height of the Ionic column is 18 modules, Principles. 
and that of the entablature 37, or one quarter of the 
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Part I. VV 


principles. The Corinthian column ſhould be 20 modules high, 
w—— and the cntablature 5; which proportions are a me- 
dium between thoſe of the Pantheon and the three 
columns. The baſe of the column may be either At- 
tic or Corinthian: They are both beautiful. If the 
entablature be enriched, the ſhaft may be fluted. 
The fluting may be filled, to one-third of their height, 
with cabblings, as in the inſide of the Pantheon; 
which will ſtrengthen the lower part of the column, 
and make it leſs liable to injury. 

In moſt of the antiques at Rome, the capital of this 
order is enriched with olive- trees; the acanthus be- 
ing ſeldom employed but in the Compoſite. De Cor- 

demoy, however, prefers the acanthus. 
The diviſions of the entablature bear the ſame pro- 


portions to each other, as the Tuſcan, Ionic, and Com- 
| polite orders. | 


43 


4 5 The CompPosITE 


Is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only a ſpecies of the Corin- 
thian ; and therefore retains, in a great meaſure, the 
ſame character. Tots 
Tiderent It does not appear, that the ancients affected any 
kinds of or- Particular form of entablature to this order. Some- 
naments, times the cornice 1s entirely plain, as in the temple of 


verus, it is enriched with dentils differing very little 
from the Ionic; and in the arch of Titus, there are 
both dentils and modilions; the whole form of the 
| profile being the ſame with the Corinthian, as exe- 
| cuted in the antiques at Rome, 
The modern architects have varied more in this 
than in any other order, each following the bent of 
his own fancy. L | 8 
- The height of the Compoſite column, and parts of 
the entablature, is the ſame with that of the Corin- 
thian. The foot of the leaves of the capital ought 
not to project beyond the upper part of the ſhaft. 
The different bunches of leaves ſhould be ſtrongly 
marked; the ſprigs which ariſe between the upper 
ones ſhould be kept flat upon the vaſe; and the orna- 


ments of the volutes maſt not project beyond the fil- 
lets that incloſe them. 


Char. II. Of Pilaſters. 

TRESsE differ from columns only in their plan; 
which is a ſquare, as that of columns is round. Their 
baſes, capitals, and entablatures, have the ſame 
parts, with the ſame heights and projections, as thoſe 

of columns: they are alfo diſtinguiſhed in the ſame 
manner, by the names of Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Compoſite. at 

The column is undoubtedly more perfect than the 
the pilaſtre. However, they may be employed with 
great propriety on many occaſions. Some authors 

declaim againſt pilaſters, becauſe, according to them, 
they do not admit of diminution. But this is a miſ- 
take; there are many inſtances, in the remains of 
antiquity, of their being diminiſhed. Scamozzi al- 
ways gave his pilaſters the ſame diminution as his co- 
lumns: Palladio and Inigo Jones have likewiſe di- 
1 miniſhed them in many of their buildings. 
Pilaſters Pilaſters are employed in churches, galleries, halls, 
wicre uſe- and other interior decorations, to ſave room ; for, 


il. as they ſeldom project beyond the ſolid wall above 


30 


8 


Bacchus; at others, as in the arch of Septimius Se- 


o 


one quarter of their diameter, they do not occupy Principles. 
near ſo much ſpace as columns. They are likewiſc "Va 


uſed in exterior decorations; ſometimes alone, in- 


aſtead of columns on account of their being leſs ex- 
penlive; and ſometimes they accompany columns, 


being placed behind them to ſnpport the architraves, 
where they enter the building, as in the Pantheon at 
Rome; or, in the ſame line with them, to fortify the 
angles, as in the portico of Septimius. 


When pilaſters are uſed alone, they ſhould project 
one-quarter of their diameter beyond the walls. 


When placed behind columns, eſpecially if they be 
very near them, they need not project above one- 
eighth of their diameter. But, when placed on a 
line with columns, their projection muſt be regulated 


by that of the columns; and, conſequently it can ne- 


ver be leſs than a ſemidiameter, even when the co- 
lumns are engaged as much as poſſible. 


FE | JSP 8 
The ſhafts of pilaſters are frequently adorned with How orna- 
flutings, in the ſame manner as thoſe of columns; mented. 


the plan of which may be a trifle more than a ſcmi- 
circle: their number muſt be ſeven on each face, 
which make them nearly of the ſame ſize with thoſe 
of columus. The intervals, or fillets, muft either be 
one-third or one-fourth of the fluting in breadth. 


* 


ſame manner as thoſe of columns. 


Cray. III. Of Attics. 


TukEskE very properly follow the pilaſters; being 
nothing more than ſquare pillars with their cornices. 


They had their origin in Athens, where it was for 
many ages a rule in building to conceal the roof. 
For this purpoſe, nothing ſerved ſo well as a kind of 
low or little order ranged in a continued line, ſingly, 


or with the interruption of balluſters; which 1 | 


above the reſt of the work and before the roof, hi 


it perfectly, and placed ſomething agreeable in view. 


The place of Attics, therefore, is at the uppermoſt 


extremity of a building, to which they ſerve as a 


crown, or very properly make a finiſhing for the 
other orders when they have been uſed in the ſtruc- 
ture. 


cept ſuch ornaments as are placed at the very top. 


Theſe Attics ſhould never exceed in height one-third 


of the height of the order on which they are placed, 
nor be les than one-quarter of it. The baſe, dye, 
and cornice, of which they are compoſed, may bear 
the ſame proportions to each other as thoſe of pede- 
ſtals do; and the baſe and cornice may be compoſed 
of the ſame mouldings as thoſe pedeſtals, Some- 
times the Attic is continued throughout; at others, 
it projects, and forms a pilaſter over each column of 
the order. , The breadth of this pilaſter is ſeldom 
made narrower than the upper diameter of the co- 
lumn below it, and never broader, Its 
may be equal to one-quarter of its breadth. 


Cray. IV. Of Perſians, Caryatides, and Termini. 


BEsIDEs columns and pilaſters, it is ſometimes cuſ- 
tomary to employ repreſentations of the human fi- 
gare, to ſupport entablatures in buildings. The 
male figures are called Perſians; and the female, 
Carians, or Caryatid:s, 


The 


The capitals of pilaſters are profiled nearly in the Pl. XI. III. 
5 


They muſt never ſtand under any thing ex- 


projection 
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Principles, The Perſians are fo called from a victory gained It is indeed a matter of little importance whether it Principles, 
over the Perſians by Pauſanias, who having brought be conſidered in that light, or as a diſtin compoſi. v——— 

1 Origin of home ſpoils and trophics to the Athenians, they fixed tion; we ſhall therefore treat of a pedeſtal as a diſ- 
Perſians, upon Perſian figures for thoſe which ſhould ſuppaggg' 


pag; tinct body, having no more connection with the or- 
entablatures, and thus kept in mind that there were 


(2D 


— A rn ita 
-— 


der than an attic, a baſement, or any other part with 
once Perſian flaves in Athens. To repreſent theſe 
conquered people in the loweſt ſtate poſſible, they 
loaded them with the heavieſt entablature, 212. that 
of the Doric order. In proceſs of time, however, 
other figures beſides that of Perſians were introdu- 
ced, and other entablatures put over them; but the 
name was ſtill retained. 


Of Caryati- The proper Caryatides are women dreſſed in long 


robes, after the Aſiatic manner ; and the origin of 
the device was as follows.—The Carians had been 
Jong at war with the Athenians; but being at length 


totally vanquiſhed, their wives were led away cap- 


tives; and, to perpetuate the memory of this cvent, 
trophies were erected, in which figures of women 
dreſſed in the Caryatic manncr, were uſed to ſup- 
port entablatures like the Perſians; and though other 
female figures were afterwards uſed in the ſame man- 
ner, the name of Caryatides was always retained, 

The ancients made frequent uſe of Perſians and 
Caryatides, and delighted in diverſifying them a 
' thouſand ways. The modern artiſts have followed 
their example; and there is a great variety of com- 
poſitions of this kind to be met with in different parts 
of Europe. 1 
Indecent attitudes, diſtorted features, and all mon- 
ſtrous productions, ought to be avoided, of which 
there are many examples in Gothic buildings. On 
the contrary, the attitudes ſhould be ſimple and 
graceful, the countenance always pleaſing, though 
varied and ſtronply marked agrecable to the nature of 
the object repreſented. | 

The Caryatides, or female figures, ſhould never 
much excecd the human ſize, But the Perſians, or 
male figures, may be of any ſize; and the larger the 
better, as they will ſtrike the beholder with the great- 
cr awe and aſtoniſhment. Perſians may be uſed with 
_ propriety in arſenals, galleries of armour, &c. under 
the figures of captives, heroic virtues, &c. Their 
entablature ought to be Doric, and bear the ſame 
proportion to them as to columns of the ſame height. 
The entablature for Caryatides ought to be cither 
Ionic or Corinthian, according as the character of the 
figures is more or leſs delicate. 

Termini are ſometimes employed, inſtead of Per- 
ſians or Caryatides, to ſupport the entablatures of mo- 
numents, chimney-pieces, and ſuch like compoſitions. 

Theſe figures owe their origin to the ſtones uſed by 
the ancients to mark the limits of particular poſſeſ- 
lions, Numa Pompilins, to render theſe inviolable, 
conſecrated the terminus into a deity, and inſtituted 
ſeſtivals and ſacrifices to his honour. In a fhort time, 
what was formerly only large upright ſtones, were 
repreſented in human ſhape ; and afterwards intro- 
daced as ornaments to temples and other buildings. 
The termini are now principally uſed as ornaments for 
gardens and fields. 


CHae. V. Of Pedeſtals. 


Mosr writers conſider the Pedeſtal as a neceſſary 
part of the order, without which it is not complete. 


ſite. | | 60 
Some authors are averſe to pedeſtals, and compare Pedceſtals, 
a column raiſed on a pedeſtal to a man mounted on where pro- 
ſtilts; imagining that they were introduced merely Per. 


which it may on ſome occaſions be aſſociated. 

A pedeſtal conſiſts of three principal parts; the 
baſe, the dye, and the cornice. The dye is always 
nearly of the ſame figure ; being conſtantly either a 
cube or a parallelopipedon : but the baſe and cornice 


are varied and adorned with more or fewer mouldings, 


according to the ſimplicity or richneſs of the compoſi- 
tion in which the pedeſtal is employed. Hence pe- 
deſtals are, like columns, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 


from neceſſity, and for want of columns of a ſuffi- 
cient length. It is indeed true, that the ancients of- 
ten made uſe of artifices to lengthen their columns ; 
as appears by ſome that are in the Baptiſtery of Con- 
ſtantine at Rome; the ſhafts of which, being too 

ſhort for the building, were lengthened and joined to 
their baſes by an undulated ſweep, adorned with acan- 
thus leaves. Nevertheleſs, there are many occaſions 


where pedeſtals are evidently neceſſary; and ſome 


in which the order, were it not ſo raiſed, would loſe 
much of its beautiful appearance. Thus, in the in- 
ſide of churches, if the columns that ſupport the 
vault were immediately placed on the ground, the 
ſeats would hide their baſes and a good part of their 
ſhafts; and in the theatres of the ancients, if the co- 
lamns of the ſcene had been placed immediately on 


the ſtage, the actors would have hid a part of them 


from the audience, In anterior decorations, a pe- 
deſtal diminiſhes the parts of the order, which other- 
wiſe might perhaps appear too clumſy, and hath the 
advantage of placing the column in a more favour- 
able view, by raiſing its baſe near the level of the 
ſpectator's eye. In a ſecond order of arcades, there 
is no avoiding pedeſtals ; as without che it is impoſ- 
ſible to give the arches any tolerable proportion, 


6x 
With regard to the proportion that pedeſtals onght Their pro- 
to bear to that of the columns they ſupport, it is by portions. 


no means fixed. Both the ancients and moderns vary 
greatly on this head. Vignola's proportions are ge- 
nerally reckoned the beſt. He makes his pedeſtals in 
all the orders of the ſame height, vz. one-third of the 
column; and as their breadth of courſe increaſes or 
diminiſhes in the ſame degree as the diameters of 
their reſpective columns do, the character of the or- 
der is always preſerved, which, according to any other 
method, is impoſſible, 

As to the diviſions of the pedeſtals; if the whole 
height be divided into nine parts, one of them may 
be given to the height of the cornice, two to the bale, 
and the fix remaining to the dye. The breadth of 
the dye is always made equal to that of the plinth of 
the column. The projection of the cornice may be 
made equal to its height; and the baſe being divided 
into three parts, two of them will be for the height of 
the plinth, and one for the mouldings, whoſe projec- 
tion muſt be leſs than that of the cornice, Theſe 

meaſures 
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inciples. meaſures are common to all pedeſtals. See Plate the intercolumniations of the periſtyle, or gallery, it is Principles. 
xi. rrow as euſtyle. 


62 


63 
Different 


interco- 


Cnaye. VI. Of Intercolumniations. 


CoLumNs are either engaged, or inſulated ; and, 
when inſulated, are either very near the wall, or at a 
conſiderable diſtance from it. Engaged columns, or ſuch 
as are near the walls of a building, are not limited in 
their intercolumniations, as theſe depend on the breadths 
of the arches, windows, niches, or other decorations pla- 
ced between the columns. But columns that are entirely 
detached, and perform alone the office of ſupporting 
the entablature, as in periſtyles, porches and galleries, 
muſt be near each other for the ſake both of real and 
apparent ſolidity. 

The intercolumniations among the ancients were 
various. Thoſe uſed in the Ionic and Corinthian or- 


lumniati- ders were the pycnoſtyle, of which the interval was 
ons uſed by equal to one diameter and a half of the column; the 


the anci- 
ents. 


three, and the aræoſtyle to four. 
they uſed other intercolumniations, regulating them 


ſyſtyle, whoſe interval was equal to two diameters; 
the euſtyle, to two and a quarter; the diaſtyle to 


by the triglyphs, one of which was always placed di- 
rectly over the middle of each column; ſo that they 
were either ſyſtyle, monotryglyph, of one diameter and 
a half; diaſtyle, of two diameters and three quarters; 


or aræoſtyle, of four diameters; and the Tuſcan in- 
tervals were very wide, ſome of them being above 


ſeven diameters, which was very practicable, as the 
architraves were of wood. | | CON, 

Among theſe different intercolumniations, the pyc- 
noſtyle and ſyſtyle are too narrow ; for although the 
ancients made frequent uſe of them, that ought ra- 
ther to be aſcribed to neceſſity than choice, For, as 
the architraves were compoſed of ſingle ſtones, ex- 
tending from the middle of one column to the middle 
of another, it would have been diflicult, eſpecially in 
large buildings, to find blocks of a ſufficient length 
for diaſtyle intervals. With regard to the aræoſtyle 
and Tuſcan intercolumniations, they are by much too 
wide, and can only be uſed in ruſtic buildings, where 
the architraves are of wood: neither is the diaſtyle 
ſufficiently ſolid in large compolitions. The cuſtyle 
is a medium between the narrow and broad intervals; 
and being at the fame time both ſpacious and ſolid, hath 
been preterred to any of the reſt by the ancients as well 
as the moderns. Rp, 


Vignola obſerved nearly the ſame proportion in all 


his intercolumniations ; which practice, though con- 
demned by ſeveral writers, is certainly preferable to 
any other; as it preſerves the character of each order, 


and maintains in all of them an cqual degree of real 
ſolidity. Setting aſide therefore the pycnoſtyle and 
ſyſtyle diſpoſitions on account of their want of ſpace, 
and the arzoſtyle for its deficiency in point of ſtrength, 
it may be eſtablithed, that the diaſtyle and euſtyle in- 
tercolumniations (the latter of which, on molt occa- 


ſions, ought to have the preference) may be employ- 


ed in all the orders without diſtinction, excepting the 
Doric; in which the moſt perfect interval is ditri- 
glyph ; neither the monotriplyph, nor the arzoſtyle, 
being to be ſuffered but in caſes of neceſſity. 
Sometimes, on account of the windows, doors, 
niches, and other decorations, which correſpond with 


In the Doric order, 


not poſſible to make the intervals ſo narrow as euſtyle, 
or even as diaſtyle ; wherefore the moderns, authori- 


ded by ſome few examples of the ancients, where 


* 


ouped columns are employed, have invented a man- 
ner of diſpoſing them, called by Perrault aræoſtyle, 
which admits of a larger interval, without any detri- 
ment to the apparent ſolidity of the building. This 
kind of diſpoſition is compoſed of two ſyſtyle interco- 
lamniations ; the column that ſeparates them being 
approached towards one of thoſe at the extremities, 
ſufficient room only being left between them for the 
projection of the capitals; ſo that the great ſpace is 
three diameters and a half wide, and the little one 
half a diameter. 

In periſtyles, galleries, or porticoes, all the inter- 
columniations mult be equal; but in a logio, or porch, 
the middle interval may be broader than the others, 
by a triglyph or modilion, or three or four dentils ; 
unleſs the columns at the angles be coupled, or group- 


ed with pilaſters; in which caſe, all the intervals 


ſhould be of the ſame dimenſions. 

When buildings are very ſmall, as is frequently 
the caſe in temples and other inventions uſed for or- 
namenting gardens, the intercolumniations may be 
broader, in proportion to the diameter of the co- 


lumns, than uſual ; becauſe, when they are nearer. 


each other than three feet, there is hardly room for 
a bulky perſon to paſs between them. 


Cnar. VII. Of Arches. 


"3h | 3 
ARCHES are not ſo magnificent as colonnades ; but Arches 


they are more ſolid and leſs expenſive. They are where pro- 


proper for triumphal entrances, gates of cities, of Per. 


palaces, of gardens, and of parks, and in general 


for all openings that require an extraordinary 
breadth. | | 


66: 


There are varions manners of adorning arches. How ador- 


Sometimes their piers are ruſticated ; ſometimes they ned. 
are adorned with pilaſters, termini, or caryatides ; 
and ſometimes they are made ſufficiently broad to ad- 


mit nitches or windows. The circular part of the 


arch is either ſurrounded with ruſtic key-ſtones, or 


with an archivolt enriched with mouldings; which, 
in the middle, is ſometimes interrupted by a conſole, 
a maſk, ſerving at the ſame time as a key to the arch, 
and as a ſupport to the architrave of the order. The 


archivolt is ſometimes ſupported by an impoſt, at the 
head of the pier; and at others by columns placed 


on each ſide of it, with a regular entablature, or ar- 
chitrave and cornice. There are likewiſe inſtances of 


_ arcades without piers, the arches being turned on ſin- 


gle columns, as in the temple of Faunus at Rome, &c. 
This practice, however, ought to be ſeldom imitated, 
as it is neither ſolid nor handſome. 

When arches are large, the key-ſtone ſhould never 
be omitted, but cut in the form of a conſole, and car- 
ried cloſe under the ſoffit of the architrave, which, on 
account of its extraordinary length, requires a ſup- 
port in the middle. The impoſts of arches ſhould ne- 
ver be omitted; at leaſt, if they be, a platform ought 
to ſupply their place, 
out pedeſtals in arcades, they ſhould always be raiſed 
on a plinth, In all arches, the circular part ought 
not to ſpring immediately from the impoſt, but 


If columns are employed with- 
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tenth of it. 
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Principles. take its rife at ſuch a diſtance above it as is neceſſary 


point of view. 
The void or aperture of arches ſhonld never be 


proportion of theſe baſements is not fixed, but de- 
pends on the nature of the rooms on the ground-floor. 


higher nor much lower, than double their breadth ;#1n the palace of the Porti in Vicenza, the height of 


the breadth of the picr ſhould ſeldom exceed two- 
thirds, nor be leſs than one-third, of the breadth of 
the arch; and the angular picr ought to be broader 
than the other, by one-half, one-third, or one-fourth ; 
the impoſt ſhould not be more than one-ſcventh, nor 
leſs than one-ninth of the aperture; and the archivolt 
muſt not be more than one-cighth, nor leſs than one- 
The breadth of the conſole muſt, at the 
bottom, be equal to that of the archivolt; and its ſides 


muſt be drawn from the centre of the arch: the length 


of it muſt not be leſs than one and a half of its ſmalleſt 
breadth, nor more than double. The thickneſs of the 
pier depends on the breadth of the portico; for it muſt 
be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the preſſure of its vault. 
But with regard to the beauty of the building, it 
ſhould not be leſs than one-quarter of the breadth of 


the arch, nor more than one-third. Theſe are the ge- 
nc ral dimenſions of arches, 


Cup. VIII. Of Orders above Orders. 


WHEN, ina building, two or more orders are em- 
ployed, one above another, the laws of ſolidity re- 
quire the ſtrongeſt ſhould be placed lowermoſt.— 
Hence the Tuſcan muſt ſupport the Doric, the Doric 
the Ionic, the Ionic the Compoſite or Corinthian, and 
the Compoſite the Corinthian. 

This rule, however, is not always ſtrictly adhered 
to. Moſt authors place the Compoſite above the Co- 


rinthian. There are likewiſe examples where the 
ſame order is repeated, as in the theatre of Statilus 


Taurus, and the Coliſeum ; and others, where an in- 
termediate order is omitted, and the Ionic placed on 
the Tuſcan, or the Corinthian on the Doric. But none 
of theſe practices ought to be imitated. 

In placing columns above one another, the axis of 
all the columns ought to 3 or be in the ſame 
perpendicular line, at leaſt in front. 

With regard to the proportions of columns placed 


tions of co- above each other, Scamozzi's rule, That the lower 
lumns plac- diameter of the ſuperior column ſhould conſtantly be 


ed above 


cach other. 


70 


equal to the upper diameter of the inferior one, is 
univerſally eſteemed the beſt, and gives all the columns 
the appearance of one long tapering tree, cut into ſe- 
veral pieces. According to this rule, the Doric co- 
lumn will be to the Tuſcan as 13 to 14; the Ionic 
to the Doric, as 15 to 16; the Compoſite or Corin- 
thian to the Ionic, as 16; to 18; and the Corinthian 
to the Compoſite, as 16; to 20. 

In Britain there are few examples of more than 
two ſtories of columns in the ſame aſpect; and though 


in Italy, and other parts of Europe, we frequently 


meet with three, and ſometimes more; yet it is a 
practice by no means to be imitated; for there is no 
poſlibility of avoiding many ſtriking inconſiſtencies, 
or of preſerving the character of each order in its in- 
tercolumnial decorations, | 


Cnar. IX. Of Baſements. 


InSTEAD of employing ſeveral orders one above the 
other in a compoſition, the ground-floor is ſometimes 


the baſement is equal to that of the order. In ſome 
buildings, its height exceeds two-thirds of that of the 
order; and, in others, only half the height of the or- 
der. It is not, however, adviſable to make the 
baſement higher than the order it ſupports; neither 
ſhould it be lower than one half of the order. 


ſurface, Their height, including the joint, ſhould ne- 
ver be leſs, nor much more, than half a module of 
the order placed on the baſement. Their figure may 
be from a ſquare to a ſeſquialtera; and their joints 
may be either ſquared or chamfered. The ſquare ones 
ſhould not be broader than one-eighth of the height 
of the ruſtic, nor narrower than one-tenth; and their 


depth muſt be equal to their breadth ; thoſe that are 
chamfered muſt form a reQangle; and the breadth 

of the whole joint may be from one-fourth to one-third 
of the height of the flat ſurface of the ruſtic. 


Char. X. Of Pediments. 


PEDIMENTS, among the Romans, were uſed on] 


as coverings to their ſacred buildings, till Cæſar ob- 


tained leave to cover his houſe with a pointed roof, 
after the manner of temples. 


quity we meet with two kinds of pediments, the tri- 


angular and the circular. The former of theſe are 


promiſcuouſly applied to cover ſmall or large bodies: 


But the latter, being of a heavier figure, are never 


uſed but as coverings to doors, niches, windows, or 
gates. 

As a pediment repreſents the roof, it ſhould never 
be employed but as a finiſhing to the whole com poli- 
tion. „ 

The ancients introduced but few pedi ments into 
their buildings, uſually contenting themſelves with a 
ſingle one to adorn the middle or principal part. But 
ſome of the moderns, and particularly the Italians, 


have been ſo immoderately fond of them, that their 
buildings frequently conſiſt of almoſt nothing elſe. 


The girder being a neceſſary part in the conſtruc- 


tion of a roof, it is an impropriety to intermit the ho- 


rizontal entablature of a pediment, by which it is re- 
preſented to make room for a niche, an arch, or a 
window. 


In regular architecture, no other form of pediments 3 &. 
can be admitted, beſides the triangular and circular. of pedi- 
Both of them are beautiful; and when a conſiderable ments. 


number of pediments are introduced, as when a range 
of windows are adorned with them, theſe two figures 


may be uſed alternately, as in the niches of the Pan- 


theon, and in thoſe of the temple of Diana at Niſ- 
mes. | 
The proportion of pediments depend upon their ſize ; 
for the ſame proportions will not do in all caſes. 
When the baſe of the pediment is ſhort, its height 
muſt be increaſed; and when the pediment is long, 
the height muſt be diminiſhed, The beſt N 
or 


In the remains of anti- 


Part I, 
made in the form of a baſement, on which the order Principles, 


in order to have the whole curve ſecn at the proper that decorates the principal ſtory is placed. The 


71 


Decora- 
The uſual method of decorating baſements is with tions, &c, 


ruſtics of different kinds. The beſt, where neatne(s of baſe- 
and finiſhing is aimed at, are ſuch as have a ſmooth ments. 
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principles. for the height is from one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
—— baſe, according to the extent of the pediment, and 


2.41 
The general proportion for the apertures, both of Principles. 


gates and doors, whether arched or ſquare, is, that "VV 
The materials 


8 ment. As they are to be fixed to the wall before the 
74 Po Cnar. XI. Of Balluſtrades. houſe, ſo they muſt alſo be proportioned to it; and 
| BALLUSTRADES are ſometimes of real uſe in build- as they are to be ſeen in the ſame view with the 
' ings; and at other times they are only ornamental. front of the houſe, their correſpondence with it is 
Such as are intended for uſe, as when they are em- equally neceſſary. They are to be placed on a plinth, 
ployed in ſtair-caſes, before windows, or to incloſe and ſomething muſt be allowed by way of ornament 
terraſſes, &c. muſt always be nearly of the ſame height; and finiſhing at the top. All the luxuriance of fancy 
never exceeding three feet and a half, nor ever leſs may be employed in the decoration of piers : but it 
than three, But thoſe that are principally deſigned will be proper to obſerve this general rule, that the 
for ornament, as when they finiſh a building, thould pier being an inferior building, it muſt never be 
be proportioned to the architecture they accompany : richer than the front of the houſe. If, for inſtance, 
and their height ought never to exceed four-fifths of the front of the houſe is ornamented with columns of 
the height of the entablature on which they are pla- the Doric order, the Ionic muſt not be uſed in the 
ced; nor ſhould it ever be leſs than two-thirds there- piers; and it will be found better to omit columns 
of, without counting the zocholo, or plinth, the altogether, than to make uſe of the Tuſcan order for 
height of which muſt be ſufficient to leave the whole piers in any caſe. If the Ionic or Corinthian orders 
55 balluſtrade expoſed to view. „ are employed in the front of the houſe, the Doric or 
Proporti- The beſt proportion for balluſtrades is to divide the Ionic may be uſed with propriety in the piers. One 
on, &c. of whole given height into thirteen equal parts; eight piece of ornament is almoſt univerſal in piers, namely, 
balluſters. of theſe for the height of the balluſter, three for the a niche with its ſeat, made as if for the conveniency 
baſe, and two for the cornice or rail; or into four- of weary travellers. On this account, it will be pro- 
teen, (if it be required to make the balluſter ow; per to raiſe the columns on pedeſtals, becauſe the 
giving eight parts to the balluſter, four to the baſe, continued moulding from their cap will be a good 
and two to the rail. One of theſe parts may be call- ornament under the niche. The baſe of the columns 
cd a module; and being divided into nine minutes, onght always io be the Attic, | | 
may ſerve to determine the dimenſions of the parti- Inſide-doors, however ſmall the building may be, 
cular members. | ſhould never be narrower than two feet nine inches ; 
In balluſtrades, the diſtance between two balluſters nor ſhould they ever, in private houſes, exceed three 
ſhould not exceed half the diameter of the balluſter feet ſix inches in breadth, which is more than ſuffi- 
meaſured in its thickeſt part, nor be leſs than one- cient. to admit the bulkieſt perſon. Their height 
third of it. | . . | ſhould at leaſt be ſix feet three or four inches; other- 
The breadth of the pedeſtals, when they are placed wiſe a tall perſon cannot paſs without ſtooping. In 
on columns or pilaſters, is regulated by them ; the churches, palaces, &c. where there is a conſtant in- 
dye never being made broader than the top of the greſs and egreſs of people, the apertures muſt be lar- 
ſhaft, nor much narrower ; and when there are nei- ger. The ſmalleſt breadth that can be piven to a 
ther columns nor pilaſters on the front, the dye pate is 8; org feet, which is but juſt ſufficient for 
ſhould not be much lower than a ſquare, and ſeldom the pallage of a coach. 
higher, On ſtairs, or on any other inclined planes, the Plate XLIV. fig. 1. Is a ruſtic door, compoſed by 
ſame proportions are to be obſerved as on horizon- the celebrated Vignola, in which the aperture occu- 
tal ones. Oe SE. Pies two-thirds of the whole height, and one-half of 
| the whole breadth ; the figure of it being a double 
| Caar. XII. Of Cates, Doors, and Piers, ſquare. The ruſtics may be either ſmooth or hatch- 
76 | ed; their joints muſt form a rectangle, and the 
Doors and THERE are two kinds of entrances, viz. doors and breadth of each joint may be one-third, or two-ſe- - 
Gates, 


the character of the body it covers. 
of the roof muſt alſo be attended to; for if it be co- 
vered with tiles, it will be neceſſary to raiſe it more 
than one-quarter of the baſe, as was the cuſtom of 
the ancients in their Tuſcan temples. 

The tympan is always on a line with the front of 
the frize ; and when large, admits of various orna- 
ments, 


ates. The former ſerve only for the paſſage of per- 
Gs on foot; but the latter likewiſe admit horſe- 
men and carriages. Doors are uſed as entrances to 
churches and other public buildings, to common 
dwelling-houſes, and apartments: And gates ſerve 
for inlets to cities, fortreſſes, parks, gardens, palaces, 
&c. The apertures of gates being always wide, they 


are generally made in the form of an arch, that fi- 


gure being the ſtrongeſt. But doors, which are ge- 


nerally of ſmall dimenſions, are commonly parrallelo- 


grams, and cloſcd horizontally. | 
Vor. II. 


remains below it being 


the height be about double the breadth. | 
The moſt common, and indeed almoſt the only 


ornaments for gates are the piers by which they are 


ſupported, and which were originally no more than 
bare poſts into which the hinges of the gate were dri- 
ven. Though this, however, is the only proper uſe 
of piers, it muſt be concealed as much as poſlible, 
and they muſt ſeem as if placed there only for orna- 


venths, of the vertical ſurface of a ruſtic, The joints 
of the claveaux, or key-ſtones, muſt be drawn to the 
ſummit of an equilateral triangle, whoſe baſe is the 
top of the aperture, The architrave ſurrounding the 
aperture may be compoſed either of a large ogee and 
fillet, or of a platband and fillet, 
muſt be one-tenth of the breadth of the aperture ; 
the remaining part of each pier being for the ruſtics. 
The entablature is Tuſcan: the cornice is to be one- 
fifteenth of the whole height of the door; and what 
divided into 21 equal parts, 
H h | the 


Its whole breadth 


77 
Piers. 
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Principles, the two appermoſt of them will be for the frize and 
architrave, and the remaining 19 for the ruſtics and 


Part J. 
dinal Sermonetti. The height of the aperture is ſome- Principle, 
what more than twice its breadth; which breadth oc. Sw 


plinth at the foot of the door, 


Fig. 2. Is a diſpoſition of Michael Angelo's. The 


windows of the Capitol at Rome are of this kind; 


and Sir Chriſtopher Wren hath executed doors of the 


ſame kind under the ſemicircular porches in the flanks 


of St Paul's. The figure of the aperture may be a 


cupics one · third of the breadth of the whole compoſi- 
tion. The order is Compolite ; and the height of the 
entablature is equal to one-quarter of the height of 
the column. He has made a break in it over each 
column: but, unleſs the column project conſiderably, 


it will be as well to carry the cntablature on in a 


double ſquare ; the architrave one-lixth of the breadthg ſtraight line. The dimenſions of the particular parts 


of the aperture; and the whole entablature one- 
quarter of its height. The front of the pilaſters or. 


columns on each fide, muſt be on a line with the 
faſcia of the architrayc ; and their breadth mult be 
a ſemidiamcter. | 

Fig. 3. Is likewiſe a deſign of Vignola's. It is of 
the Corinthian order, and executed in the Cancellaria 


at Rome. The height is cqual to double its breadth ; 


and the whole ornament at the top is equal to one- 
third of the height of the aperture. The architrave 
is in breadth one-fifth of the breadth of the aperture ; 
and the pilaſters that ſupport the conſoles are half as 
broad as the architrave. The whole 1s well imagined, 
but rather heavy ; and it will be heſt to reduce the 
architrave to one-fixth of the aperture, diminiſhing 
the entablature proportionally. 

Fig. 4. Is a deſign of Serlio's. The aperture may 
be either twice as high as bread, or a trifle leſs. The 
diameter of the columns may be equal to one-quar- 
ter of the breadth of the aperture ; and their height 


may be from eight diameters to eight and a half. 


may be meaſured on the deſign. 

Fig. 3. Is alſo a compoſition of Mr Chambers, exc- 
cuted at Goodwood, the ſcat of his grace the duke of 
Richmond, in Suſſex. The diameter is one-quarter 
of the height, excluſive of the finithing, which is equal 
to one diameter: and the height of the pier, from 


the top of the entablature downwards, being divided 


into eleven and a half parts, one of theſe parts is gi- 


ven tothe baſe, one to each ruſtic, and one and a 


half to the aſtragal, frize, and cornice. 

Fig. 4. Is a compoſition of the late earl of Burling- 
ton's, that great architect and patron of the fine arts, 
which is executed at Chiſwick, and at Bedford-houſe 
in Bloomſbury- ſquare with ſome little difference. 

Fig. 5. Is an invention of Mr Chambers. 

Fig. 6. Is one of Inigo Jones's ; of which kind he 
hath executed a couple at Aimſbury in Wiltſhire 
the ſcat of his grace the duke of Queenſberry. 


Cn. XIII. H Windows. 


| * . | 78 
THe firſt conſiderations with regard to windows is Proporti- 


their ſize, which varies according to the climate, the ons of wit 


The entablature muſt be ſomewhat leſs than one-quar- 
ter of the height of the columns; and the height of the 


pediment may be one-quarter of its baſe, | 

Fig. 5. Is a door in the ſalon of the Farneſe at 
Rome, deſigned by Vignola. The aperture forms a 
double ſquare, The entablature 1s equal to three- 
elevenths of its height, the architrave being one of 
theſe elevenths; and the whole ornaments on the 
ſides, conſiſting of the architrave and pilaſters, is 
equal to two-ſeyenths of the breadth of the aperture: 
the cornice is Compoſite, enriched with mutules and 
dentils; and the frize is adorned with a feſtoon of 
laurel, ; 5 

Fig. 6. Is copied from a door at Florence, ſaid to 
be a deſign of Cigoli's. The height of the aperture 
is a trifle more than twice its breadth. It is arched; 


and the impoſt is equal to half a diameter. The 


columns are Ionic, ſomewhat above nine diameters 
high; and their ſhafts are garniſhed each with five 
raſtic einctures. The entablature is leſs than one- 
quarter of the column ; and the breadth of the tablet, 
in which there is an inſcription, is equal to the breadth 
of the aperture. 
Plate XLV. fig. 1. Is a pier invented by Mr Cham- 
bers, Its diameter may be one-quarter of its height, 
excluſive of the plinth and vaſe ; and the height of 
both theſe may be equal to one diameter of the pier, 
or a trifle leſs. The raſtics may either be plain, 
hatched, or vermiculated : the height of each courſe 


may be one-eleventh part of the height of the pier, 


counting to the top of the cntablature ; the entabla- 


ture two-elevenths; and the baſe of the pier one- 


eleventh part. 


Fig. 2. Is likewiſe a compoſition of Mr Chambers, 
imitated from M. Angelo Buonaroti's deſign for Car- 


from 3 to 3; feet broad; and being generally twice 


their breadth in height, or ſomewhat more, in the 
principal apartments, they generally riſe to within a 


foot or two of the ceilings of the rooms, which are 
frequently no higher than 10 feet, and at moſt 12 or 
13. But, in more conſiderable houſes, the apart- 
ments are from 15 to 20 fect high, and ſometimes 
more ; and in theſe the windows are from 4 to 5 and 
53, feet broad, and high in proportion. Theſe di- 
menſions are ſufficient for dwelling-houſes of any ſize 
in that country ; when they are larger, they admit 
too much of the cold air in winter, But churches, 


and other buildings of that kind, may have larger 


windows, proportioned to the ſize of the ſtructures, 
The proportions of the apertures of windows de- 
pend upon their fituation, Their breadth in all the 
ſtories mnſt be the ſame ; but the different heights of 
the apartments make it neceſſary to vary the height 
of the windows likewiſe. In the principal floor, it 
may be from 2; of the breadth to 25, according as 
the rooms have more or leſs elevation. In the 
ground-ſtory, where the apartments are lower, the 
apertures of the windows ſeldom exceed a double 
ſquare; and, when they arc in a ruſtic baſement, 
they are frequently made much lower. The height 
of the windows of the ſecond floor may be from 15 
of their breadth to 14; and Attics and Mezzanines 
may be either a perfect ſquare, or ſomewhat lower. 


_ deſtination of the building, &c. In Britain, the win- dows. 
dows of the ſmalleſt private houſes are commonly 


The windows of the principal floor are generally 1 


moſt enriched. 
them is, with an architrave ſurrounding the aperture, 
| and 


The ſimpleſt method of adorning mented. 
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Principles. 


ARCH ATE Cav 4+3 


and crowned with a frize and cornice, The windows 


ot the groand-tloor are ſometimes leit entirely plain, 


without any ornament; and at others they are ſur- 
rounded with ruſtics, or a regular architrave with a 
frize and cornice, Thoſe of the ſecond floor have 
generally .an architraye carried entirely round the 
aperture; and the ſame is the method of adorning 


Attic and Mezzanine windows: bat the two laſt have 


ſeldom either frize or cornice; whereas the ſecond- 
floor windows are often crowned with both. _. 


The breaſts of all the windows on the ſame floor 
ſhould be on the fame level, and raiſed above the 


floor from two feet nine inches to three feet 11x inches 


at the very moſt. When the walls are thick, tlie 
breaſts ſhould be reduced under the apertures, for 
the conveniency of looking out. In France, the win- 


dos are frequently carried quite down to the floor. 


When the building is ſurronnded with gardens, or 0- 
ther beautiful objects, this method renders the rooms 


_ exceeding pleaſant. 


bove one another. 


double ſquare. 


80 


The interval between the apertures of windows de- 
pends in a great meaſire on their enrichments, The 
breadth of the aperture is the leaſt diſtance that can 
be between them ; and twice that breadth ſhould be 
the largeſt in dwelling-houſes; otherwiſe the rooms 
will not be ſufficiently lighted. The windows in all 
the ſtories of the ſame aſpect muſt be placed exactly a- 


Plate XLVI. fig. 1. 
bot of Clagny, executed in the old Louvre at Paris, 
The apertures may be a double ſquare, or a trifle 
more; the architrave from one-ſixth to one-ſ{cventh 
of the breadth of the aperture: the pilaſter is equal 
to that beadth, when the architrave 1s narrow ; or 
leſs, by one-quarter, or one-fifth, when it 1s broad. 


The whole entablature ſhould not exceed one-quarter 


of the height of the aperture, nor be much lower. 


The conſoles may be equal in length to half the 


breadth of the aperture at moſt, and to one-third of 
it at leaſt, ot | 

Fig. 2. Is a deſign of Palladio's, executed at the 
Chiericato in Vicenza : its proportions are not much 


different from the following. The plat-band that 


ſupports the window is equal to the breadth of the 
architrave. | 

Fig. 3. Is likewiſe a deſign of Palladio's, executed 
by him in many of his buildings. The aperture is a 
The breadth of the architrave is one- 
ſixth of the breadth of the aperture; and the frize 
and cornice togcther are double the height of the ar- 
chitrave. The breadth of the conſoles is two-thirds of 
the breadth of the architrave. | 

Fig. 4. Is a deſign of Ludovico da Cigoli ; and ex- 
ecuted in the ground-floor of the Ranunchini palace 
at Florence. . 

Fig. 5. Is a deſign of Inigo Jones, executed at the 
Banqueting-honſe, The aperture may be a double 
ſquare ; thearchitrave may be onc- ſixth of its breadth ; 


the whole entablature one-quarter of its height; and 


the breadth of the conſoles two thirds of the breadth 
of the architrave. | 


Fig. 6. Is a delign of M. Angelo Buonorati, execu- 


ted at the Farneſe. 
Cup. XIV. Df Niches and Statues. 


It hath been cuſtomary, in all ages, to enrich difter- 


Is a deſign of P. Leſcot, ab- 
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ent parts of buildings with repreſentations of the hn- Principles. | 
— — 


man body. Thus the ancients adorned their temples, 
baths, theatres, &c. with ſtatues of their deities, he- 
roes, and legiſlators. The moderns {till preſerve the 
{ame cuſtom, placing in their churches, palaces, &c. 
ſtatues of illuſtrious perſons, and even groups compoſed 


of various figures, repreſenting occurrences collected 


from hiſtory, fables, &c. Sometimes theſe ſtatues or 
groups are detached, raiſed on pedeſtals, and placed 
contiguous to the walls of a building, or in the middle 
of a room, court, or public ſquare. But they are moſt 


frequently placed in cavities made in the walls, called 


niches. 
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Of theſe there are two ſorts; the one formed Different 


like an arch in its elevation, and ſemicircular or ſemi- kinds of 
elliptical in its plan; the other is a parallelogram both niches. 


in its plan and elevation. 
The proportion of both theſe niches depends on the 
characters of the ſtatues, or the general form of the 


groops placed in them. The loweſt are at leaſt a 
louble ſquare in height; and the higheſt never exceed 
2 of their breadth. 1} 


$2 


With regard to the manner of decorating them, How deco 
when they are alone in a compolition, they are gene- rated. 


rally incloſed in a pannel, formed and proportioned 
like the aperture of a window, and adorned in the 
ſame manner. In this caſe, the niche is carried quite 
down to the bottom ; but on the ſides and at the top, 
a ſmall ſpace is left between the niche and the archi- 
trave of the pannel. And when niches are intcrmix- 
ed with windows, they may be adorned in the ſame 


manner with the windows, provided the ornaments be 


of the ſame figure and dimenſions with thoſe of the 

windows. 5 
The ſize of the ſtatues depends on the dimenſions 

of the niches. They ſhould neither be ſo large as to 
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have the appearance of being rammed into the niches, 


as in Santa Maria Majora at Rome; nor ſo narrow as 
to ſeem loſt in them, as in the Pantheon. 
ſtance between the outliue of the ſtatue and ſide of 


the niche ſhould never be leſs than one-third of a 


head nor more than one half, whether the niche be 
ſquare or arched ; and when it is ſquare, the diſtance 
from the top of the head to the cieling of the niche 
ſhould not be greater than the diſtapce on the ſides. 
Statutes are generally raiſed on a plinth, the height of 
which may be from one-third to one-half of a head; 
and ſometimes, where the niches are large, the ſtatues 
may be raiſed on {mall pedeſtals _ 


The character of the ſtatue ſhould always corre- 


ſpond with the character of the architecture with 
which it is ſurrounded. Thus, if the order be Do- 
ric, Hercules, Jupiter, Mars, AÆſculapius, and all 
male ſtatues, repreſenting beings of a robnſt and grave 


nature, may be introduced; if Ionic, then Apollo, 


Bacchus, &c.; and if Corinthian, Venns, Flora, and 
others of a delicate nature, ſhould be employed. 


Chr. XV. Of Chimney- pieces. 


AmMoNG the ancients, there are very few examples 
of chimney-pieces to be met with. Neither the Itali- 
ans nor French have excelled in compoſitions of this 
kind. Britain, by being poſſeſied of many able ſculp- 
tors at different times, has ſurpaſſed all other nations, 
both in taſte of deſign, and worl:manihip, — 

| H h 2 


The 


The di- 
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The ſize of the chimney muſt be regulated by the 
dimenſions of the room where it is placed. In the 
ſmalleſt apartments, the breadth of the aperture ſhould 
never be leſs than three feet, or three feet ſix inches, 


- In rooms from 20 to 24 feet ſquare, or of equal ſuper- 


ficial dimenſions, it may be from four to 4; feet broad; 
in thoſe of 24 to 27, from 4; to 5; and, in ſuch as 
exceed theſe dimenſions, the aperture may even be 
extended to 5 or 6 feet. | | 

The chimney ſhould always be ſituated ſo as to be 
immediately ſeen by thoſe who enter the room. The 
middle of the partition wall is the moſt proper place 
in halls, ſalons, and other rooms of paſſage ; but in 
drawing-rooms, dreſſing-rooms, and the like, the mid- 
dle of the back-wall is the beſt ſituation. In bed- 
rooms, the chimney is always in the middle of one of 
the partition-walls; and in cloſets, and other very 
ſmall places, to ſave room, it is put in a corner. Where- 
ever two chimneys are uſed in the ſame room, they 
ſhould be placed either directly facing each other, if 
in different walls, or at equal diſtances from the cen- 
tre of the wall in which they both are. 

The proportion of the apertures of chimney-pieces 
of a moderate ſize is generally a perfect ſquare ; in 
ſmall ones, it is a trifle higher ; and in large ones, a 
trifle lower, Their ornaments conſiſt in architraves, 


frizes, cornices, columns, pilaſters, termini, caryati- 


des, conſoles, and all kinds of ornaments of ſculpture, 
repreſenting animals and vegetables, &c. likewiſe va- 
ſes, chalices, trophies of arms, &c. In deſigning 
them, regard muſt be had to the nature of the place 
where they are to be employed. Such as are intend- 
ed for halls, ſalons, guard-rooms, galleries, and other 
large places, muſt be compoſed of large parts, few in 
number, of diſtinct and ſimple forms, and having a 
bold relief; but chimney-pieces for drawing-rooms, 
dreſſing- rooms, &c. may be of a more delicate and 
complicated nature, 

Chimney-pieces are compoſed of wood, ſtone, or 
marble ; the laſt of which onght to be preferred, as fi- 
gures or profiles are beſt repreſented ina pure white. 

Plate XLVII. exhibits different deſigns for chimney- 
pieces by Palladio and Inigo Jones. Their proportion 
may be gathered from the deſigns, which are accurate- 
ly executed, 


Canary. XVI. Of the Proportions of Rooms. 


Tut proportions of rooms depend in a great mea- 
ſure on their uſe, and actual dimenſions: but, with 


regard to beauty, all figures, from a ſquare to a ſeſ- 


quilateral, may be employed for the plan. 

The height of rooms depends on their figure. Flat 
cicled ones may be lower than thoſe that are coved. If 
their plan be a ſquare, their height ſhould not exceed 
five-ſixths of the ſide, nor be leſs than four-fitths ; and 
when it is oblong, their height may be equal to 
their breadth. Bur coved rooms, if ſquare, muſt be 
as high as broad; and when oblong, they may have 
their height equal to their breadth, more one-fifth, 
one-quarter, or even one-third of the difference be- 


tween the length and breadth : and galleries ſhould 


at leaſt be in height one and one-third of their 


breadth, and at moſt one and a half, or one and three- 
fiftths, 


jection to high rooms; ſo that it is not uncommon to 
ſee the moſt magnificent apartments not above 15, 
16, or at moſt 18 feet high; though the extent of 


levation, But where beauty is aimed at, this practice 
ought not to be imitated. 

When rooms are adorned with an entire order, the 
entablature ſhonld never exceed one- ſixth of the whole 
height in flat-cicled rooms, and one- ſixth of the up- 
right part in coved ones; and when there are neither 
columns nor pilaſters, but only an entablature, its 
height ſhould not be above one-ſeventh of theſe 
heights. If the rooms be finiſhed with a ſimple cor- 
nice, it ſhould never exceed one-fourteenth, nor ever 
be leſs than one-fifteenth part of the aboye-mentioned 
height. 


Char. XVII. Of Cielings. 


CIELINGS are either flat or coved, in different 
manners. The ſimpleſt of the flat Kind are thoſe a- 
dorned with large compartments, ſurrounded with one 
or ſeveral. mouldings, either let into the cieling, or 
projecting beyond its ſurface: and when the mouldings 
that form the compartments are enriched, and ſome of 
the compartments adorned with well- executed orna- 
ments, ſuch cielings have a good effect, and are very 
proper for common dwelling-houſes, and all low a- 
partments. 'Their ornaments and mouldings do not 
require a bold relief ; but, being near the eye, they 
muſt be finiſhed with taſte and neatneſs. For higher 
rooms, a flat cieling which has the appearance of 
being compoſed of various joiſts framed into each o- 
ther, and forming compartments of various geometri- 
cal V e, ſhould be employed. The ſides of the 
joiſts forming the compartments are generally adorn- 
ed with mouldings, and repreſent either a ſimple ar- 
chitrave, or an architrave cornice, according to the ſize 
of the compartments and the height of the room. 

Coved cielings are more expenſive ; but they are 
likewiſe more beautiful, They are uſed promiſcu- 


_ ouſly in large and ſmall rooms, and occupy from one- 


fifth to one-third of the height of the room. If the 
room be low in proportion to its breadth, the cove 
muſt likewiſe be low; and when it is high, the cove 


muſt be ſo likewiſe : by which means the exceſs of 


the height will be rendered leſs perceptable. But, 
where the architect is at liberty to proportion the 
height of the room to its ſuperficial dimenſions, the 
moſt eligible proportion for the cove 1s one-fourth of 
the whole height. In parallelogram-figured rooms, 
the middle of the cieling is generally formed into a 
large flat pannel. This pannel, with the border that 
ſurrounds it, may occupy from one-half to three- 
fifths of the breadth of the room. The figure of the 
cove is commonly either a quadrant of a circle or of an 
ellipſe, taking its riſe a little above the cornice, and 
finiſhing at the border round the great pannel in the 
centre. The border projects ſomewhat beyond the 
coves on the outſide; and, on the ſide towards the 
panne], it is generally made of ſufficient depth to ad- 
mit the ornaments of an architrave, or architrave and 
cornice. 

In Britain circular rooms are not much in uſe ; but 


they 


Part J. 


The coldneſs of the Britiſh climate is a ſtrong ob- Principles, 


Highroomg 
the rooms would require a much more conſiderable e- in Britain, 


Part I. 
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principles · they are very beantiful. Their height muſt be the 
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ſame with that of ſquare rooms; their ceilings may 
be flat; but they are handſomer when coved, or of a 
concave form. 

Arcs doublaux, or ſoffits of arches, when narrow, 
are ornamented with guillochs, or frets; but when 
broad, they may be adorned in a different manner. 

When the profiles of the room are pilt, the ceilings 
ought likewiſe to be gilt. The uſual method is to 
gud all the ornaments, and to leave the grounds white, 
pearl colour, light blue, or of any other tint proper 
to ſet off the gilding to advantage. Painted ceilings, 
ſo common in France and Italy, are but little uſed in 
Britain. 


Cnay. XVIII. Of Stairs and Stair-caſes. 


TnERE are many kinds of ſtair-caſes; for, in ſome, 


the ſteps are made ſtrait; in others, winding; in 


others, mixed of both. Of ſtraight ſtairs, ſome fly 
directly forward, others are ſquare, others triangular, 
Others are called French flights, or winding-ſtairs, 
(which in general are called /þral, or cock/e-ſtairs) ; 
of which ſome are ſquare, ſome circular or round, and 
ſome elliptical or oval; and theſe again are various, 
ſome winding about a ſolid, others about an open 
newel. Stairs mixed of ſtraight and winding ſteps 


are alſo of various kinds; ſome are called dog-/egged; 
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ſome there are that wind about a ſolid newel, and 0- 
thers that fly about a ſquare open newel. 


Great care ought to be taken in placing of the 


where to be ſtair-caſe in any building; and therefore ſtair- caſes 


placed. 


ought to be deſcribed and accounted for juſtly when 
the plan of a building is made. For want of this, 
ſometimes unpardonable errors have been committed : 


ſuch as having a little blind ſtalr. caſe to a large houſe, 


or, on the other hand, a large ſpacious ſtair caſe to a 
little one. | 

Palladio ſays, in placing ſtair-caſes, the utmoſt care 
ought to be taken; it being difficult to find a place 
convenient for them, that will not at the ſame time 
prejudice the reſt of the building. But commonly 
the ſtairs are placed in the angle, wing or middle of 
the front. 

To every ſtair-caſe are required three openings. 

Firſt, the door leading thereto. 

Secondly, the window, or windows that give light 
to it; 

And, thirdly, the landing. 5 

Firſt, the door leading to the ſtair-caſe ſhould be 
ſo placed, that moſt of the building may be ſeen be- 
fore you come at the ſtairs, and in ſuch a manner that 
it may be eaſy for any perſon to find out. 

\ Secondly, for the windows; if there be but one, 
it muſt be placed in the middle of the ſtair-caſe, 
that thereby the whole may be enlightened. 

Thirdly, the landing of ſtairs ſhonld be large and 
ſpacious for the convenient entering into rooms: in 
a word, ſtair-caſes mould be ſpacions, light, and eaſy 
in aſcent. The height of large ſteps muſt never be 
leſs than ſix inches, nor more than ſeven inches and a 
half. | | 


The breadth of ſteps ſhonld never be leſs than 10 


inches, or more than 18 inches; and the length of 
them not leſs than three feet, nor more thau 12, 
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A ſhews the manner of drawing the ramp, which is 
to riſe equal to the height of the firſt ſtep of the next 
flight, and as much as its kneeling ; as is ſhewn by the 
ramp interſecting the rail of the ſecond flight. 

Fig. 2: Shews the ſtraight rail interſecting a cir- 
cular cap. 

Fig. 3. Section of two different hand rails. 

Fig. 4. Shews the manner of dove-tailing the riſer 
into the ſtep. | 

Plate XLIX. fig. 1. repreſents a ſtair-caſe, with 
flights, and its landing rail. „ 

Fig. 2. Shews the ſolid part of the ſtep out of 
which the ſcroll is formed: where à repreſents che o- 
verſail of the ſtep; b, The thickneſs of the bracket, 
with its uitring to the 2 and, c, The ſtring-board. 

Fig. 4. Shews the ſcale for drawing the ſcroll of 
fig. 3.—To perform which, take the diſtance from 1 
to the centre, in fig. 3. and ſet it up from I tothe cen- 
tre in fig. 4.; divide that extent into three parts, 
then ſet 4 ſuch parts on the upper fide of the ſcale, 
and draw the line from 4 to one; ſet one foot of 
your compaſſes at 4, and ſtrike tlie circular line; let 
that be divided into 12 equal parts, and then draw 
lines from 4 through thoſe diviſions to the upright 
line, 5 

The ſcale being thus made, draw the ſcroll of fig. 3. 
by it in the following manner, | | 

Set one foot of your compaſſes in 1, and deſcribe a 
ſtroke atc; take the ſame diſtance, and with one 
foot in 2, croſs the ſtroke at c; then from c, turn 
the part from 1 to 2, and proceed in the ſame man- 
ner; for if the diſtance were taken in the ſcale from 
I to the centre, it would ſtrike the circle too flat; and 
if taken from 2, it would ſtrike the circle too 
quick. Ee 


When this is well underſtood „there will be little diffi- 


culty in drawing the ſcroll below figure 2. ; which throws 
itſelf ont farther in proportion than that in fig. 3. ; 
for this will always be the caſe when the upper line 
of the ſcale, which conſiſts of four diviſions in fig. 4. 
is made but with three diviſions or leſs; whence 
it appears, that the upper line of the ſcale may be 
drawn at what length you pleaſe, according as you 


would bring in or keep out the ſeroll. 


Plate L. Shews the manner of ſquaring twiſt- 
rails, 5 | 
Fig. 2. Exhibits the pitch-board, to ſhew what 


part of the ſtep the twiſted part of the rail contains; 
the three dotted lines drawn from the rail to the 
pitch-board repreſent the width of the rail, which is 
to be kept level. The dotted lines 4à and 6 ſhew how 
much half the width of the rail turns up from its firſt 
beginning to 3. 


Fig. 3- Shews the ſame pitch-board with the 


manner of the rail's turning up. If the ſides of 
the twiſted part of the rail be ſhaped by the rail- 
mould, ſo that they direct down to its ground plan, 
that is, the upper ſide of the rail being firſt ſtruck by 
the mould, then apply the mould to the under fide, 


as much back as the level of the pitch-board ſhews, 


by being ſtruck on the ſide of the rail, and then fig. 3. 
being applied to the outſide of the rail, from its 
firſt twiſting part to 3, will ſhow how much wood is to 
be taken off. — 


Fig. 5. 
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Practice. Fig, 3. Exhibits the ſquare of the rail, with the the other diſtances. Now, when the rail is put in its Pradice. 


a, — ants — cd 1 


—— raking line of the pitch - board drawn through the 
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middle on the upper fide; then draw the depth of 
the ſide of the rail parallel to this, and the dotted lines 
from the diagonal of the rail; theſe lines ne what 
quantity of wood will be wanting on the upper and 
lower ſides of the rail. Set your compalles at c, and 
draw the circular ſtroke from the raking part of the 
pitch-board to 5; take the diſtance 4 & and transfer 
it from a to b, in fig. 7. The ſeveral diſtances 
thus found may be Fer at any number of places, 


Wo - with the ſtraight part of the rail; and it 
orms the width of the mould for the twiſting 


then 
part of the rail. | | 
Fig. 7. Shows the ſweep of the rail. The rail 
cannot be fixed leſs than one-fourth part from the 
uo ſing or front of the ſtep. 
The remaining part of the pitch-board may be di- 
vided into any number of parts, as here into four; 


from theſe diviſions draw lines acroſs the pitch-board 


to the raking line; then take the diſtances from the 
ground line of the pitch-board to the plan of the 
rail and ſet them perpendicular from the raking line 
of the pitch-board; and theſe diviſions when the 
rail is in its mn penn, lie directly over the di- 
viſions on the ground plan. | 

In this figure, J, n, anden, riſe as much above o as 
the dotted line in fig. 5. docs above the width of the 
rail; and they ſink as much below o as the other 
dotted line in fig. 5. falls below the width of the rail; 
the ſame thickneſſes muſt be glaed upon o, though the 


greateſt part will come off in ſquaring. The reaſon 


of placing the letters /, , and u, where they are, 
is, that they might not obſtruct the ſmall diviſions 
of the rail-mould. | | 

Fig. 4. Shews how to find the rail when it takes 
more than one ſtep. The remaining part of the pitch- 
board is divided into four parts, as before in fig. 7. 
and it takes in two ſuch parts of the next ſtep. Draw 


lines from theſe diviſions to the diagonal of the pitch- 


hoard as in fig. 7. then take the diſtance 4 þ, and ſet it 
from c to d, and fo proceed with the other diviſious. 
Another way to find the outſide of the rail-mould 
„ to draw all the diviſions acroſs the plan of the rail; 
then take the diſtance from the ground line of the 
Pitch-board to 4, transfer it from the diagonal of the 
pitch-board to 4 on the rail; and fo proceecd with 


proper ſit ation c will be perpendicular to 6, and all 
the divifions, 2s I, 2, 2, 4, Sc. in the rail, will be 
perpendicular to 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. in the ground plan. 

Fig. 6. Shews the plan of a rail of five ſteps. 

To ſind the rail. Sct tive diviſions, as from e to h, 
which is the height of the five ſteps; draw the diagon- 
al þ to the plau of the rail; then take the diſtance e /, 
and transfer in to g/, and proceed in the ſame man- 
ner with the other ſeven diſtances. 5 

To find the width of the rail mould. Draw the 
lines acroſs the plan of the rail, as at ; ſet that diſ- 
tance from the diagonal to i; and ſo proceed with the 
reſt, as was ſhewn in fig. « * 4 

Having formed the tides of the rail perpendicular 
to its ground plan, and having ſquared the lower end 
of the rail, then take a thin lath, and bend it with the 


rail, as is repreſented by m, fig. . 


This is the readieſt method of ſquaring a ſolid rail; 
but if the rail be bent in the thickneſſes, the noſing of 
the ſteps muſt be draun upon a cylinder, or ſome o- 
ther ſolid body of a ſufficient width to contain the 
width of the rail or ftring-board. th 

r repreſents the depth of the rail, touching the 


noſe of each ſtep. Take a ſufficient number of thick- 


neſſes of this width, to make the thickneſs of your 
rail; glue them all together upon your cylinder or 
templet, confine them till they are dry, and the rail 
taken off is ready ſquared. Procecd in the ſame man- 
ner with the architrave, marked 4. 


2585 char. XIX. Of Roofr.. | 
Pratz LI. Fig. 1. Shews the form of a truſ. 


ſed roof, with three ring- poſts, that may carry ſeventy 


feet, or upwards, 

Fig. 2. Exhibits an M roof, capable of carrying as 

grout an cxtent as the former. 
igns are capable of carrying almoſt any extent. 
Fig. 3. Repreſents two different ſorts of truſſes. 
Fig. 4. Shews the manner of piecing timber. Some- 

times the Joint may be extended as far as a, with ano- 


ther bolt through it. To the right is ſhewn a different | 


ſort of joint. ne 

Fig. 5. Shews the manner of truſling a wap If 
the truſſes are full long, with the pieces # and c you 
may make them as light as you pleaſe, 


Fig. 6. Repreſcuts the manner of truſſing partitions. 


PaxT II. PRACTICE or ARCHITECTURE. 


H“ xG thus deſcribed and given rules for the moſt 
generally received proportions of the different 
parts of buildings, both of the uſeful and ornamental 
kind, we muſt next give an account of the method of 

I; of edifices; and here the judg- 


ment of the archite& muſt neceſſarily be very much 


employed, as no fixed rnles have been laid down by 
which he can be directed in all caſcs. 
preliminary, however, to the conſtruction, we mult 


As a neceſlary 


firſt conlider, 


be made, there are certainly a great many circum- 
ſtances that will determine one ſituation to be prefer- 
able to another, Theſe circumſtances depend entirely 
on the perſon who is to inhabit the houſe. A farmer, 
ſor inſtance, ough to dwell in the moſt centrical part 
of his farm; an independent gentleman muſt regard 
the healthineſs, the neighbours with whom he can con- 
verſe, the proſpect from his houſe, and alſo the aſpect 


of the ground near it. To anfwer theſe purpoſes of 


health and pleaſure, an open elevated ſituation is the 


beſt, as the air is there pure, and the proſpect extenſive; 


Cuar. 1. The Situations of Houſes. 


Tnova it muſt be, in many caſes, impoſſible to 
chuſe ſuch a ſituation as might be agreeable either to 
the architect or the proprietor, yet where a choice can 


but too clevated a ſituation is difzpreeable, as being 
both diiticult of accets, and expotec io cold and bleak 
winds, To build in bottoms between hills is both un- 
healthful and unpleaſant, the houſe being in a manner 

| buried, 


Indeed both theſe de- 
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buried, and the ground near it generally marſhy from 
the rain-water which rans down from the hills, which 
renders the air unwholeſome. As a garden allo is a 
very neceſſary article to a conntry habitation, the foil 
is by no means a matter of indifference; and therc- 
fore it may be concluded, that an elevated fituation 
on a gravelly loam, near ſome running water, is the 
beſt ſituation for a country houſe. | 


CAP. II. Of the conflruttion of Edifices in general. 


Tux proper ſituation of a houſe, or any other build- 
ing, being choſen, according to its intended nature, the 
next thing to be conſidered is to lay the foundation in 
a proper manner. The only ſecurity of a houſe, or any 
other building whatever, is in having a good founda- 
tion, and no error is ſo dangerous as that which is 
committed here ; as the ſhrinking of the foundation 
but the breadth of a ſtraw may cauſe a rent of five or 


dualities of ſix inches wide in the ſuperſtructure. To guard a- 


gainſt errors of this kind, the qualities of the ground 
tor a conſiderable depth muſt be carefully obſerved. 
The beſt foundation is that which conſiſts of gravel 
or ſtone ; but, in order to know whether the inferior 
ſtrata are ſufficient for the ſupport of the building, it 
will be adviſable to ſink wells at ſome little diſtance. 
By attending to what is thrown up in digging theſe, 
the architect will be acquainted with what lies under 


the ſtony or gravelly bed which on the ſurface pro- 


miſes ſo mach ſecurity, and will know what meaſures 
to take, „ 

But though a ſtony or gravelly bottom is undoubt- 
edly the moſt ſure and firm, where all is ſound beneath, 
there is no kind of ground which may prove more fal- 
lacious, or occaſion ſuch terrible accidents. The reaſon 
of this is, that ſuch kind of ground often contains ab- 


ſolute vacaities ; nor is rock itſelf, though a foundation 


upon a rock is ſtrong even to a proverb, free from dan- 
gers of the ſame kind. Caverns are very frequent in 
rocky places ; and ſhould an heavy building be erected 
over one of theſe, it might ſnddenly fall down altoge- 
ther. To guard againſt accidents of this kind, Palla- 
dio adviſes the throwing down great weights forcibly 
on the ground, and obſerving whether it ſounds hol- 
low, or ſhakes; and the beating of a drum upon it, 
by the ſound of which an accuſtomed car will know 
whether the earth is hollow or not. 

Where the foundation is gravel, it will be proper to 


examine the thickneſs of the ſtratum, and the qualities 


of thoſe that lie under it, as they have appeared in 
digging. If the bed of gravel is thick, and the under 


| ſtrata of a ſonnd and firm kind, there needs no aſſiſt- 


ance ; if otherwiſe, we muſt have recourſe to various 
methods in order to ſapply the defect. 

The other matterswhich may occur for a foundation 
are clay, ſand, common carth, or rotten boggy ground. 
Clay will often both raiſe and fink a foundation ; yet 
it has a ſolidity which, with proper management, is 
very uſcful. The marſhy, rotten, or boggy ground is 


_ of all others the worſt ; yet even upon this great build- 


ings may be raiſed with perfect ſafety, provided pro- 
per care be taken. In caſe of boggy earths, or un- 
firm ſand, piling is one of the moſt common methods 
of ſecuring a foundation; and, notwithſtanding the na- 
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tural diſadvantage of the earth, piles, when properly 
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executed, are one of the firmeſt and moſt ſecure fonn- Practice. 

dations. „ 
In foundations near the edge of waters, we ſhould + 4 

always be careful to ſound to the very bottom, as many tions near 

terrible accidents have happened from the ground be- watersdan- 

ing undermined by rivers. The ſame method is to be gerous. 

followed when the ground an which we build has been 

dug or wronght before. It ought never to be truſted 

in the condition in which it is left; but we muſt dig 

through it into the ſolid and unmoved ground, and 

ſome way into that, according to the weight and big- 100 

neſs of the intended edifice. The church of St Peter's Defe& in 

at Rome is an inſtance of the importance of this Jaſt St Peter's 

obſervation. That church is in great part built upon àt Rome. 

the old circus of Nero ; and the builders having ne- 

glected to dig throngh the old foundation, the ſtruc- 

ture is conſequently ſo much the weaker. The walls 

were judged of ſtrength enough to bear two ſteeples 

upon the corners of the frontiſpiece; but the founda- 

tion was found too weak when it was impoſſible to re- 


medy the defect perfectly. 


Before the architect, however, begins to lay the 
foundation of the building, it will be proper to con- 
ſtruct ſuch drains as may be neceſſary for carrying off 
the rain, or other refuſe water that would otherwiſe be 101 
collected and lodge about the houſe. In making of Drainshow 
drains for carrying off this water, it will be neceſſary made. 
to make large allowances for the different quantities 
that may be collected at different times. It muſt alfo 
be conſidered, that water of this kind is always loaded 
with a vaſt quantity of ſediment, which by its continoal 
falling to the bottom will be very apt to choak up the 
drain, eſpecially at thoſe places where there happen to 


be angles or corners m its courſe. The only mcthod of 


preventing, this is by means of certain cavitics diſpoſed 

at proper diſtances from one another. Into theſe the 

{ſediment will be collected, and they are for that reaſon 102 

called /e/5pools, With regard to theſe, the only direc- Seſspools, 

tions neceſſary are, that they be placed at proper diſ- 

tances, be ſufficiently large, and placed fo as to be 

eaſily cleaned. It is a good rule to make a ſeſspool at 

each place where the water enters the drain; as by this 

means a conſiderable quantity of ſediment will be pre- 

vented from entering the channel at all, Others are 

to be made at proper diſtances, eſpecially where there 

are any angles. They muſt be made ſufficiently large; 

the bigger, in moderation, the better ; and they muſt 

alſo be covered in ſuch a manner as to be caſily got at 

in order to be cleaned. But, as putrid water is exceed- 

ingly noxious, it will be neceſſary to carry up a brick 

funnel over every ſeſspool, in order to prevent the col- 

lection of the putrid effluvia, which would otherwiſe 

occaſion the death of the perſon who cleaned it. 103 
All drains ought to be arched over at top, and may Proprotic na- 

be moſt conveniently built of brick. According to of rains. 

their different ſizes, the following proportions of height 

and thickneſs may be obſerved. If the drain is 18 

inches wide, the height of the walls may be one foot, 

and their thickneſs nine inches ; the bottom may be 

paved with brick laid flatwiſe, and the arch turned four 

inches. If the drain is 22 inches wide, the ſide walls 

are then to be one foot three inches in height, and the 

reſt conſtructed as before. If it is 14 inches wide, the 

height of the walls may be 9 inches, and the ſweep of 

the arch four. A drain of a yard wide ſhould have the 
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the ruin of the building is inevitable, 


105 


Thickneſs 


irre EL 


ſame height, and the arch turned over it ought to be 
9 inches thick. Upon the ſame principles and propor- 
tions may other drains of any ſize be conſtructed, 

The ſewers and drains being conſtructed in a manner 
proportioned to the ſize of the intended building, the 
architect may next proceed to lay the foundation of the 
walls, Here the firſt care muſt be, that the floor of the 
foundation be perfectly ſmooth and level. The Italians 
begin with laying over it an even covering of ſtrong oak 
plank ; and upon that they lay, with the moſt exact 
care, the firſt conrſe of the materials, Whether we 
take this method, or begin upon the naked floor, all 
maſt be laid with the moſt exact truth by rule and line. 
When the board plat is laid, a courſe of ſtone is the 
beſt firſt bed, and this is to be laid without mortar ; for 
lime would make the wood decay, which otherwiſe, 
in a tolerably good foil, will laſt for ages. After this, 
all the courſes {ſhould follow with the ſame perfect even- 
neſs and regularity. 
ſhould be laid on with an equal, and not too great quan- 
tity of mortar : if ſtone, they ought to be placed re- 
gularly, and in the ſame ſituation in which they lay 


in the quarry : for many ſtones, which will bear any. 
weight flatwiſe, and in their natural poſition, are of 


ſuch a grain, that they will ſplit otherwiſe. The join- 
ings of the under courſe muſt be covered by the ſolid 
of the next courſe all the way up; and the utmoſt care 
muſt be taken that there be no vacuity left in the wall, 
for the weight will moſt certainly cruſh it in. The leſs 
mortar there is in a foundation, the better. Its uſe is to 
cement the bricks and ſtones together ; and the even- 
er they are, the leſs will be required for the purpoſe. 
Where mortar is uſed to fill up the cavities, it becomes 
part of the wall; and not ping - of equal ſtrength with 
the ſolid materials, it takes from the firmneſs of the 
building. For the ſame reaſon, nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to fill up a foundation with looſe ſtones or 
bricks thrown in at random; and where this is done, 
Where the 
foundation of a principal wall is laid upon piles, it will 
be neceſſary alſo to pile the foundations of the parti- 
tions, though not ſo ſtrongly. —_ 

The thickneſs of foundation-walls in general ought 


and dimi- to be double that of the walls which they are to ſup- 


nutions of 


port, The looſer the ground, the thicker the founda- 
tion-wall ought to be; and it will require the ſame ad- 
dition alſo in proportion to what is to be raiſed upon it. 
The plane of the ground muſt be perfectly level, that 
the weight may preſs equally every where : for when 
it inclines more to one fide than another, the wall will 
ſplit. The foundations muſt diminiſh as they riſe, but 


the perpendicular is to be exactly kept in the upper 


196 


Diminu- 


and lower parts of the wall; and this caution ought to 
be obſerved all the way up with the ſame ſtrictneſs. In 
ſome ground, the foundation may be arched ; which will 
ſave materials and labour, at the ſame time that the 
ſuperſtructure has an equal ſecurity. This practice is 
peculiarly ſerviceable where the foundation is piled. 
As the foundation-walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs, 


tion of the ſo are thoſe which are built upon them. This is ne- 
thickneſs of ceſſary in order to ſave expence, but is not abſolutel 


walls. 


ſo to ſtrengthen the wall; for this would be no leſs 


ſtrong though it was continued all the way to the top 


of an equal thickneſs, provided the perpendicular was 
exactly kept. In this the ancients were very expert; 


If the materials are brick, they 


carried up to an exorbitant height. Itis tobe obſerved, 
however, that, beſides perfect truth in their perpen- 
diculars, they never gradged iron work, which con- 
tributed greatly to the ſtrength of their buildings. The 
thickneſs and diminution of walls is in a great meaſure 
arbitrary. In common houſes built of brick, the ge- 
neral diminution from the bottom to the top is one-half 
the thickneſs at the bottom ; the beginning is two 
bricks, then a brick and a half, and laſtly one brick, 
thickneſs. In larger edifices, the walls muſt be made 
proportionally thicker ; but the diminution is preſerved 
mach in the ſame manner, 
regard muſt be had to their nature, and the propriety 
of their figures for holding one another, Where the 


wall is to be compoſed of two materials, as ſtone and 
brick the heavieſt ought always to be placed under- 


moſt. 


Where ſtones are uſed, 
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for we ſee, in the remains of their works, walls thus Practice. 


107 
There is one farther particular regarding the ſtrength Angleshoy 
of a plain wall, and that is, the fortifying its angles. fortified, 


This is beſt done with good ſtone on each ſide, which 
(th not only a great deal of ſtrength, but a great 

cal of beauty. Pilaſters properly applicd are a great 
ſtrengthening to walls. Their beſt diſtance is about 
every 20 foot, and they ſhould riſe five or fix inches 


from the naked of the wall. A much ſüghter wall of 


brick with this aſſiſtance, is ſtronger than a heavier 
and maſſier one built plain. In brick walls of every 
Kind, it is alſo a grear addition to their ſtrength to lay 
ſome chief courſes of a larger and harder matter; for 
theſe ſerve like ſinews to 55 all the reſt firmly toge- 
ther, and are of great uſe where a wall happens to ſink 
more on one ſide than another. As the openings in a 


103 


wall are all weakenings, and as the corners require to Windows 
be the ſtrongeſt parts, there ſhould never be a window improper 
very near a corner. Properly, there ſhould always be near the 


the breadth of the opening firm to the corner. In the 


moſt perfect way of forming the diminution of walls, 


the middle of the thinneſt part being directly over the 
middle of the thickeſt, the whole is of a pyramidal 
form ; bat where one ſide of the wall muſt be per- 


pendicular and plain, it onght to be the inner, for the 


ſake of the floors and croſs walls. The diminiſhed fide, 
in this caſe, may be covered with a faſcia or cornice, 
which will at once be a ſtrength and ornament. 


109 


Along with the conſtruction of walls, that of the Chimnep, 


chimneys mult alſo conſidered ; for errors in the con- 


ſtruction of theſe will render the moſt elegant build- 


ing extremely diſagreeable. The common cauſes 


of ſmoaking are either that the wind is too much 


let in above at the mouth of the ſhaft, or the ſmoke 
is ſtifled below : and ſometimes a higher building, 
or a great elevation of the ground behind, is the 


ſource of the miſchief ; or laſtly, the room in which 
the chimney is, may be ſo ſmall or cloſe, that 


there is not a ſufficient current of air to drive up the 
ſmoke. Almoſt all that can be done, while the walls 
are conſtructing, to prevent ſmoke, is, to make the 
chimney vent narrower at bottom than at top: 
yet this muſt not be carried to an extreme ; be- 
cauſe the ſmoke will then linger in the upper part, 
and all the force of the draught will not be able to 
ſend it up.—As for the methods of curing ſmoky 
chimneys in houſes already built, ſee the article 
CHIMNEY. N 
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After the walls are finiſned, the roof is the next con- 
ſideration ; but concerning it very little can be ſaid; 
only that its weight muſt be proportioned to the ſtrength 
of the walls. It muſt alſo be ſo contrived as to preſs 
equally upon the building; and the inner walls muſt 
bear their ſhare of the load as well as the outer ones. 
A roof ought neither to be too maſſy nor too light; as 
being neceſſary for keeping the walls together by its 
preſſure, which it is incapable of doing while too light; 
and if too heavy, it is in danger of throwing them 
down. Of theſe two extremes, however, the laſt is to 
be accounted the worſt. $. | 

With regard to the floors, they are moſt commonly 


made of wood; in which caſe, it will be neceſſary that 


it ſhould be well ſeaſoned by being kept a conſiderable 
time before it is uſed. The floors of the ſame ſtory 


ſhould be all perfectly on a level; not even a threſhold 


riſing above the reſt : and if in any part there is a room 


or cloſet whoſe floor is not perfectly level, it ought not 


to be left ſo, but raiſed to an equality with the reſt ; 
what is wanting of the true floor being ſupplied by a 
falſe one. | | | 


In mean houſes, the floors may be made of clay, ox 
Theſe 


blood, and a moderate portion of ſharp ſand. 
three ingredients, beaten thoroughly tegether and well 
ſpread, make a firm good floor, and of a beautiful co- 
Jour, 
made of plaſter of Paris, beaten and ſifted, and mixed 


with other ingredients. This may be coloured to any may extend 65 feet in length, the depth in the cen- 


hue by the addition of proper ſubſtances ; and, when 
well worked and laid, makes a very beautiful floor, Be- 
ſides theſe, halls, and ſome other ground-rooms, are 
paved or floored with marble or ſtone ; and this either 
plain or dotted, or of a variety 'of colours : but the 
univerſal practice of carpeting has in a great meaſure 
ſet aſide the beſtowing any ornamental vorkmanſhip 
upon floors. In country buildings, alſo, floors are fre- 
quently made of bricks and tiles. Theſe, according to 
their ſhapes, may be laid in a variety of figures; and 
they are alſo capable of ſome variation in colour, 
according to the nature of the earth from which 
they were made, They may be laid at any time; 
but for thoſe of earth or plaſter, they are beſt made 
in the beginning of ſummer, for the ſake of their 
drying. 


Chap. III. Of the Diſtribution of the Apartments 


of Houſes, with other conveniences. 


As houſes are built only for the ſake of their inha- 


bitants, the diſtribution of the apartments muſt of ne- 


ceſlity be directed by the way of life in which the in- 
habitants are engaged. In the country, this is com- 
monly farming; and here, beſides the houſe for the 


family, there is alſo neceſſary a barn for the reception 


of the produce of the ground, a ſtable for cattle, a 
cart-houſe for keeping the utenſils under cover, and 
ſheds for other uſes.— To accompliſh theſe purpoſes, 
let a piece of ground be taken of five times the extent 
of the front of 

penſive manner. Back in the centre of this let the 
houſe be placed, and in the front of the ground the 
barn and the ſtable, with the adjoining ſheds. Theſe 


are to be ſet, one on cach fide, to the extreme meaſure 
Vol. II. | | 


In elegant houſes, the floors of this kind are 


the hoaſe, and incloſed in the leaſt ex- 
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of the incloſed ground: they will thus fill up a part 
of the entrance, and will leave all about the houſe 
ſome incloſed ground by way of yard. From the barn 
to the ſtable may be extended a tence with a gate in 
the middle, and this gate ought to front the door of 
the houſe, | | 

This much being ſettled, the plan of the houſe and 
out-buildings may be made as follows. The door may 
open into a plain brick paſſage, at the end of whicn 
may be carried up a ſmall ſtair-caſe. On one fide of 
the paſſage may be a common kitchen; and on the o- 
ther ſide a better or larger room, which will ſerve the 
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family by way of parlour. Beyond this may ſtand on 


one ſide the pantry, and on the other the dairy room, 


the laſt being twice the ſize of the former. They are 


placed on the ſame ſide with the parlour, on account 


of the heat of the kitchen, which renders it improper 


to be near them. On the kitchen ſide, a brew-houſe 


may very conveniently be placed. More rooms may 


be added on the ground-floor as occaſion requires; and 
the upper ſtory is to be divided into bed-chambers for 
the family, with garrets over them for the ſervants, — 


A houſe of this kind is repreſented Plate LII. fig. 


I.; and one of a ſomewhat better kind fig. 2. where 
a private gentleman who has a ſmall family may find 
conveniency. 3 | 

On Plate LIII. is repreſented a gentleman's country- 
ſeat, built on a more elegant plan. Here the front 


ter being 40 feet, and in each of the wings 45. The 
offices may be diſpoſed in wings ; the kitchen in the 
one, and the ſtables in the other ; both of which, 
however, may correſpond in their front with the reſt 
of the building, which they ought alſo to do with one 


another. Theſe wings may have a projection of 13 


feet from the dwelling-houſe, to which they ought to 
be connected, not by ſtraight lines, but by curyes, as 


repreſented fig. 2. 


The belt proportion of theſe offices to a houſe ex- 
tending 65 feet in front, is 35 ſeet. If they are ſmal- 
ler, the houſe will look gigantic ; if larger, they will 
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leſſen its aſpect. To a front of 35 feet, a depth of 48 
is a very good proportion. There ought alſo to be a 


covered communication between the dwelling-houſe 
and offices, which muſt not appear only to be a plain 
blank wall, but muſt be ornamented with gates, as in 
the figure. The arch by which the offices are joined 


portion than five feet within the angles of the build- 
ings. By this means the wings, which have only a pro- 


to the dwelling-houſe muſt be proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the buildings; and there cannot be a hetter pro- 


jection of 13 feet, will appear to have one of 18, and 


the light will be agreeably broken. 

With regard to the internal diſtribution of a houſe 
of this kind, the under ſtory may be conveniently di- 
vided into three rooms. The hall, which is in the cen- 
tre will occupy the whole of the projecting part, ha- 
ving a room on each ſide, The length of the hall 
muſt be 24 feet, and its breadth 12: the rooms on 


each ſide of it muſt be 16 feet long, and 11 wide. 

Of theſe two front rooms, that on the right hand may 

be conveniently made a waiting-room r perſons of 

better rank, and that on the W 

for the maſter of the houſe. 
W Ii 


hand a dreſſing- room 
Behind the hall may run 
4 
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ſmall room to the right. 


cet 6, 


apartments in the hinder part of the houſe and the 
ſtair-caſe, Theſe may be diſpoſed as follows. Directly 
behind the hall and this paſſage, the ſpace may be occu- 
icd by a ſaloon, whoſe length is 24 feet and its 
breadch 17. On the left hand of the paſſage, behind 
the hall, is to be placed the grand ſtair-caſe; and as 
it will not fill the whole depth, a pleaſant common par- 
lour may terminate on that ſide of the houſe. On 


the other ſide, the paſſage is to lead to the door of 


the great dining parlour, which may occupy the whole 


pace. 


A plan of a houſe of the ſame kind, but ſomewhat 
different in the diſtribution, is repreſented below in 
the ſame plate. The front here extends 68 feet, and 
the wings project 28 fect; their depth is 48, and their 
breadth 36. The hall may be 26 feet long and 17 broad. 


On the left hand of the hall may be a waiting-room 16 


feet long and 10 broad; behind which may be a 
handſome dining-room. The paſſage into this waiting- 


room ſhould be at the lower end of the hall; and it 


muſt have another opening into the room behind it. 
On the right hand of the hall is the place of the great 
ſtair-caſe, for which a breadth of 16 feet three inches 
is to be allowed. In the centre. of the building, be- 


Hind the hall, may be a drawing-room 26 feet long 


and 16 broad; and bchind the ſtair-caſe will be a room 
for a common parlonr of 16 feet ſquare. The paſſage 


of communication between the houſe and wings may be 


formed into colonnades in a cheap manner behind : a 
flight of ſteps, raiſed with a ſweep, occupying the 
centre of each, and leading up to a door, and the co- 
vering being no more than a ſhed ſupported by the 
plaineſt and cheapeſt columns. | 
The two wings now remain to be diſpoſed of. That 
on the right hand may contain the kitchen and offices 
belonging to it, and the other the ſtables. The front 
of the right-hand wing may by occupied by a kitchen 
entirely, which will then be 3o feet long and 16; 
wide ; or it may be made ſmaller, by ſetting off a 
Twenty-two feet by 16 will 
then be a good bigneſs. The other room will then 
have the ſame depth of 16 feet, and the width to the 
front may be 77. Beyond the Kitchen may ſtand the 
ſtair-caſe, for which 75 feet will be a proper allow- 
ance; and to the right of this may be a ſcullery 12 feet 


10 inches deep from the back front by 7 in breadth. 
To the left of the ſtair may be a ſervants hall 16 feet 


ſquare, and behind that a larder 12 fect 10 by 14 
In the centre of the other wing may be a 
double coach-honuſe : for which there ſhould be allowed 
the whole breadth of the wing, with 10 feet 6 inches 
in the clear; and on each ſide of this may be the 
ſtables. The external decorations of the tront and 
wings will be better underſtood from the figure than 
they can be by any deſcription. | 

Plate LIV. ſhows the plan and elevation of the 
houſe of the Earl of Wemyſs at Newmills. The pro- 
portions of the rooms are marked in the plan; and 
the front, being decorated with columns of the Tonic 
order, will ſifficiently ſhow in what manner any of 


the five orders may be induced with propricty and 


elegance. 


f 
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CAT. IV. Of Aquatic Buildings. — 
1. Of BRIDOEs. 0 


Ts are conſtructed either of wood or ſtone; of 


which the laſt are evidently the ſtrongeſt and moſt du- 
rable, and therefore in all caſes to be preferred where 
the expence of erecting them can be borne. The 
proper ſituation for them is eaſily known, and requires 


no explanation ; the only thing to be obſerved is, to 


make them croſs the ſtream at right angles, for the 


ſake of the boats that paſs through the arches, with 


the current of the river; and to prevent the continual 
ſtriking of the ſtream againſt the piers, whichin a long 


courſe may endanger their being damaged and deſtroy- . 


ed in the end. | 

Bridges built for a communication of high roads, 
ought to be ſo ſtrong and ſubſtantial as to be proof 
againſt all accidents that may happen, to have a free 
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entrance for carriages, afford an eaſy paſſage to the 


waters, and be properly adapted for * re if the 
river admits of it. Therefore the bridge ought to 
be at leaſt as long as the river is wide in the time of its 
greateſt flood: becauſe the ſloping of the waters above 
may cauſe too great a fall, which may prove dan- 
gerous to the veſſels, and occaſion the under gravel- 
ing the foundation of the piers and abutments; or, by 


reducing the paſſage of the water too much in time of 


a great flood, it might break though the banks of 


the river, and overflow the adjacent country, which 


would cauſe very great damages; or if this ſhould not 


happen, the water might riſe above the arches, and 


_ endanger the bridge to be overſet, as has happened in 


many places. 
When the length of the bridge is equal to the 
breadth of the river, which is commonly the caſe, the 


current is leſſened by the ſpace taken up by the piers : 


for which reaſon this thickneſs ſhould be no more than 
is neceſſary to ſupport the arches ; and it depends, as 
well as that of the abutments, on the width of the ar- 
ches, their thickneſs, and the height of the piers, 
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The form of the arch is commonly ſemicircular; but Proper 
when they are of any great width, they are made ellip- form of 
tical, becauſe they would otherwiſe become too hiph. arches, 


This has been done at the Pont Royal at Paris, where 
the middle arch is 75 feet, and its height would have 
been 37.5 feet, inſtead of which it is only 24 by be- 
ing made elliptical. 

Another advantage of much more importance ariſes 
from the oval figure, which is, that the quantity of ma- 
ſonry of the arches is reduced in the ſame proportion 


as the radius of the arch is to its height. That is, if 


the radius is 36 feet, and the height of the agth 24, or 


three-fourths of the radius, the quantity of Maſonry of 
the arches is likewiſe reduced to three - fourtijs; which 
muſt leſſen the expence of the bridge conſiderably. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, however, the lateſt 
experiments have determined ſegments of circles to be 
referable to curves of any other kind; and of theſe the 
femicivele is undoubtedly the beſt, as preſſing moſt per- 
pendicularly on the piers. 
When the height of the piers is abont ſix feet, and 


the arches are circular, experience has ſhown, ſays Mr 
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Belidor, that it is ſafficient to make the thickneſs of 
the piers the ſixth-part of the width of the arch, and 
two feet more; that is, the thickneſs of the piers of 
an arch of 36 fect, ought to be 8 feet ; thoſe of an arch 
of 43 feet, to be 10. 

When the arches are of a great width, the thickneſs 
of the piers may be reduced to the ſixth - part of that 
width; but the depreſſion of the two feet is not done 
at once; that is, in an arch above 48 feet, 3 inches 
are taken off for every 6 feet of increaſe of the width 
of the arch, For inſtance, the thickneſs of the piers 
ſupporting an arch of 72 feet wide, ſhould be 14 feet, 


according to the preceding rule; but by taking off 3 


inches for every ſix feet, above an arch of 48 wide, 


the thickneſs of the piers is reduced to 13 feet: conſe- 
quently, by following the ſame rule, the thickneſs of 
the piers ſnpporting an arch of 16 fathoms wide, will 
be 16 feet; all the others above that width are the ſixth- 
part of the width, . 1 = 
After this, Mr Belidor gives a rule for finding the 
thickneſs of the piers which ſupport elliptic arches, and 
makes them ſtronger than the former: the abutments 


he makes one- ſixth part more than the piers of the lar- 
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geſt arch. But it is plain that theſe rules are inſufficient, 
being merely gueſs-work, determined from ſome works 


that have been exccuted. 


The thickneſs of the arch-ſtones is not to be deter- 
mined by theory, nor do thoſe authors who have writ- 
ten on the ſubje& agree amongſt themſelves. Mr Gau- 
tier, an experienced engineer, in his works, makes 
the length of the arch-ſtones, of an arch 24 feet wide, 


2 feet; of an arch 45, 60, 75,90 wide, to be 3, 4, 5, 6, 


fect long reſpectively, when they are hard and dura- 
ble, and ſomething longer when they are of a ſoft na- 
ture: on the contrary, Mr Belidor ſays, they ought to 
be always one twenty-fourth part of the width of the 
arch, whether the ſtone be hard or ſoft; becauſe, if they 


are ſoft, they weigh not ſo much. 


But that the length of the arch-ſtones ſhould be but 


aà foot in an arch of 24 feet wide, 2, 3, 4, in arches of 


43, 72, 96 feet, ſeems incredible; becauſe the great 


weight of the arches would cruſh them to pieces, by 


the preſſure againſt one another; and therefore Mr 
Gautier's rule appears preferable: as he made the 
length of the arch-ſtones to increaſe in a flower pro- 
portion, from 10 to 45 feet wide, than in thoſe above 
that width, we imagine that the latter will be ſuffi- 
cient for all widths, whether they are great or little : 
therefore we ſhall ſuppoſe the length of the arch-ſtones 
of 3o feet in width to be two feet, and to increaſe one 
foot in 15 ; that is, 3 feet in an arch of 45 feet; 4, 5, 6, 


in an arch of 60, 75, and go feet: and ſo the reſt in 


the ſame proportion. 
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to 100 feet, for every five feet. 

The other columns expreſs the thickneſs of piers in 
feet and decimals, according to the reſpective height 
at the head of the column, and the width of the arch 
againſt it in the firſt column. DE | 

Thus, for example, let the width of the arch be 60 
feet, and the height of the piers 12; then the number 
12.718, under 12, and againſt 60, expreſſes the thick- 
neſs of the piers, that is 12 feet and 8.6 inches: we mult 
obſerve again, that the length of the key-ſtone is 2 feet 
in an arch of 30 feet wide 3, 4, 5, 6, in an arch of 45, 


60, 75, 90; that of 20 feet wide, 1 foot four inches; 


and the length of any other width is found by adding 
4 inches for every 5 fect in width. | 

As this table contains the thickneſſes of piers in re- 
ſpect to arches that are commonly uſed in practice, we 
imagined, that to carry it farther would be needleſs; 
becauſe the difference between the thickneſs of the piers 
of any contiguous arches being but ſmall, thoſe between 


any two marked here, may be made equal to half the 


ſim of the next below and above it: thus the thickneſs 
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The firſt horizontal line expreſſes the height ot the Explana- 


of the piers of an arch 52 or 53 feet wide is nearly equal 


to 10.222, half the ſum of the thickneſſes 9.805 and 


10.64 of the arches 50 and 55 feet wide, when the 


height of the piers is 6 feet. . 
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Rectangular piers are ſeldom uſed but in bridges o- Form of 


ver {mall rivers. 
by a triangular priſm, which preſents an edge to t 
— ſtream, 


In all others, they project the gs pters, 
e 
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ſtream, in order to divide the water more eaſily, and to 
prevent the ice from ſheltering there, as well as veſſels 
from running foul againſt them: that edge is termina- 
ted by the adjacent ſurfaces at right angles to each o- 
ther at Weſtminſter-bridge, and make an acute angle 
at the Pont Royal of about 60 degrees ; but of late 
the French terminate this angle by two cylindric ſur- 


faces, whoſe baſes are arcs 60 degrees, in all their new 
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Slope of the 
bridge on 
each 


bridges. | 

When the hanks of the rivers are pretty high, the 
bridge is made quite level above, and all the arches of 
an equal width : bnt where they are low, or for the 


| fake of navigation a large arch is made inthe middle of 


the ſtream, then the bridge is made higher in the mid- 


dle than at the ends: in this caſe, the ſlope muſt be made 


eaſy and gradual on both ſides, ſo as to form above one 
continued curve line, otherwiſe it appears diſagreea- 


ble to the eye, Mr Belidor will have the deſcent of 


„ 


that ſlope to be one twenty- fourth part of the length: 


but this is undoubtedly too much, as one-fifticth part 


of the length is quite ſufficient for the deſcent. 

The width commonly allowed to ſmall bridges is 30 
feet: but in large ones ncar great towns, theſe 30 feet 
are allowed clcar for horſes and carriages, beſides a 
banquet at each ſide for foot paſſengers of 6 tog feet 


each, raiſed about a foot above the common road; the 


parapet-walls on each fide are about 18 inches thick and 


4 feet high : they generally project the bridge with a 


corniſh underneath; ſometimes balluſtrades of ſtone or 
iron are placed upon the parapet, as at Weſtminſter ; 
but this is only practiſed where a bridge of a great 
length is made near the capital of a country. _ 
The ends of bridges open from the middle of the two 
large arches with two wings, making an angle of 45 


degrees with the reſt, in order to make their entrance 


more free and caſy: theſe wings are ſupported by the 
ſame arches of the bridge next to them being continued 
in the manner of an arch, of which one pier is much 
longer than the other. | 


How the work is ts be carried on, 
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_ laying the 
foundation 
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difficult part of the whole wor k, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
begin with an eaſy caſe, that is, when the depth of the 
water does not exceed 6 or.8 fect ; and then proceed 
to thoſe which may happen in a greater depth of water. 

One of the abutments with the adjacent piers is in- 
cloſed by a dyke called batardeau by the French, of a 


ſufficient width for the work, and room for the work- 


men. This batardeaa 1s made by driving a double row 
of piles, whoſe diſtance is equal to the depth of water, 
and the piles in each row are 3 feet from each other ; 
they are faſtened together on the ontſide by bonds of 
6 by 4 inches: this being done, frames of about g feet 
wide are placed on the inſide to receive the boards 
which are to form the incloſure: the two uprights of 
theſe frames are two boards of an inch and halt thick, 
ſharpened below to be driven into the ground, and fa- 
ſtened together by donble bonds, one below and the 
other above, each ſeparated by the thickneſs of the up- 
rights; theſe bonds ſerve to ſlide the boards between: 
after theſe frames have been driven into the ground as 
hard as can be, then the boards themſelves are likewiſe 
driven in til} they reach the firm ground underneath, 
Between every two piles tie- beams are faſtened tothe 
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bonds of the piles, to faſten the inſide wall to the out - Practice. 
ſide one; theſe tit · beams are let into the bonds and boltW ? - 
ed to the adjacent piles: this being done, the bottom is | 
cleared from the looſe ſand and gravel, by a machine 
like thoſe uſed by ballaſt-heavers ; and then well pre- 
pared clay is rammed into this coffer very tight and 
firm, to prevent the water from oozing A. 
Sometimes theſe incloſures are made with piles only 
driven cloſe to each other; at others, the piles are notch- 
ed or dove- tailed one into the other; but the moſt uſual 
method is to drive piles with grooves in them, 5 or 6 
feet diſtant from each other, and boards are let down 
between them. ns 
This being done, pumps and other engines are uſcd 
to draw the water out of the incloſures, ſo as to be quite 
dry; then the foundation is dug, and the ſtones are 
laid with the uſual precautions, obſerving to keep ſome 
of the engines always ſtanding, in order to draw out 
the water that may ooze through the batardeau. 
The foundation being cleared, and every thing ready 
to begin the work, a courſe of ſtones is laid; the outhide 
all round with the largeſt ſtretchers and headers that can 
be had, and the inſide filled with aſhlers well jointed, the 
whole laid in terraſs mortar: the facings are crampt 
together, and ſet in lead; and ſome cramps are alſo 
uſed to faſten the facings with the inſide. The ſame 
manner is to be obſerved throughout all the courſes to 
the height of low-water mark; after which the facings 
alone are laid in terraſs mortar, and the inſide with the 
beſt of the common ſort. When the foundation is car- 
ried to the height of low-water mark, or to the height 
where the aches begin, then the ſhaft or middle wall 
is to be carried up nearly to the height of the arches, 
and there left ſtanding till all the piers are finiſhed, in 
order that the maſonry may be ſufficiently dry and ſet- 
tled before the arches are begun. 132 
As the piers end generally with an arch at each end, Proper 
it is cuſtomary to lay the foundation in the ſame man- form of the 
ner: which is not ſo well as to continue the baſe rect- baſe. 
angular quite to the ends of the piers, and as high as 
low-water mark; both becauſe the foundation becomes 
then ſo much broader, and alſo becauſe the water will 
not be able to get under it: for when the current ſets 
againſt a flat ſurface, it drives the ſand and mud againſt 
it ſo as to cover 1t entirely ; whereas if a ſharp edge 
be preſented to the ſtream, it carries every thing away, 
and expoſes the foundation to the continual action of 
the water, which in courſe of time muſt deſtroy it. 
After the intervals between the arches are filled up 
with ſtones laid in a regular manner without mortar, 
and the gravel is laid over them; two drains or gutters | 
are to be made lengthwiſe over the bridge, one on each 
ſide next to the foot-path, about 6 feet wideand a foot 
deep; which being filled with ſmall pebble ſtones, 
ſerve to carry off the rain-water that falls on the bridge, 
and to prevent its filtering through the joints of the 
arches, as often happens. | = 133 
The former method of laying the foundation by Method © 
means of batardeaus is very expenſive, and often meets building 
with great difficulties : for when the depth of water is Witt cafe 
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8 feet or more, it is ſcarcely poſſible to make the batar- . 


þ : practiſed at 
deaus fo tight as to prevent the water from oozing yojtmin- 


through them; and in that caſe the number of engines ſer bridge. 
required, as well as the hands to work them, become 
very extenſive; and if part of the batardeau ſhould 

| | break 
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The next and beſt method therefore is to build with 
coffers, when it is practicable, ſuch as were uſed at 
Weſtminſter bridge. Here the height of water was 6 
ſeet at a medium when loweſt, and the tide roſe about 
10 feet at a medium alſo : ſo that the greateſt depth 


of water was about 16 feet. At the place where one 
of the piers of the middle or great arch was to be, 


the workmen began to drive piles of about 13 or 14 
inches ſquare, and 34 feet long, ſhod with iron, ſo as 
to enter into the gravel with more eaſe, and hooped a- 
bove to prevent their ſplitting in driving them : theſe 
piles were driven as deep as could be done, which was 
13 or 14 feet below the ſurface of the bed of the river, 
and 7 feet diſtant from each other, parallel to the ſhort 
ends of the pier, and at about 30 feet diſtant from 
them : the number of theſe piles was 34, and their in- 
tent to prevent any veſlels or barges from approaching 
the work; and in order to hinder boats from paſſing be- 
tween them, booms were placed ſo as to riſe and fall 
with the water. | 

This being done, the ballaſt-men began to dig the 
foundation under the water, of about 6 feet deep, and 
5 wider all round than the intended coffer was to be, 
with an eaſy ſlope to prevent the ground from falling 


in: in order to prevent the current from waſhing the 


ſand into the pit, ſhort grooved piles were driven before 


the two ends and part of the ſides, not above 4 feet high- 


er than low-water mark, and about 15 feet diſtant from 
the coffer : between theſe piles rows of boards were 
let into the groves down to the bed of the river, and 
fixed there. 5 | 
The bottom of the coffer was made of a ſtrong grate, 
conſiſting of two rows of large timbers, the one long- 
wiſe, and the other croſswiſe, bolted together with 


wooden trunnels ten feet wider than the intended foun- 


dation. The ſides of the coffer were made of fir tim- 
bers laid horizontally cloſe one over another, pinned with 
oaken trunnels, and framed together at the corners, 
excepting at the two ſaliant angles, where they were 
ſecured with proper irons, ſo that the one-half might 
be looſened from the other if it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary; theſe ſides were lined on the inſide as well as 


on the outſide with three-inch planks placed vertically ; 
the thickneſs of thoſe ſides was 18 inches at the bot- 


tom, reduced to 15 above, and they were 16 feet high; 
beſides, knee timbers were bolted at the angles, in or- 


der to ſecure them in the ſtrongeſt manner. The ſides 


were faſtened to the bottom by 28 pieces of timber on 
the outſide, and 18 within, called ffraps, about 8 inches 
broad, and 3 or four inches thick, reaching and lapping 
over the ends of the ſides: the lower part of theſe 
ſtraps had one ſide cut dove-tail faſhion, in order to fit 
the mortiſes made near the edge of the bottom to re- 


ceive them, and were kept in their places by iron 


wedges, which being drawn out when the ſides were 
to be taken away, gave liberty to clear the ſtraps from 
the mortiſes. | 

Before the coffer was launched, the foundation was 
examined, in order to know whether it was level; for 
which purpoſe ſeveral gauges were made, each of which 
conſiſted of a ſtone of about 15 inches ſquare and three 
thick, with a wooden pole in the middle of about 18 
feet long, The foundation being levelled and the cot- 
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fer fixed directly over the place with cables faſtened to Practice. 
the adjacent piles, the maſons laid the firſt courſe of 


the ſtones for the foundation within it ; which being 
finiſhed a fluice made in the fide was opened near the 
time of low water; on which the cotfer ſunk to the 
bottom; and if it did not ſet level, the ſluice was ſhut, 
and the water pumped out, ſo as to make it float till 
ſuch time as the foundation was levelled : then the ma- 
ſons crampt the ſtones of the hrit courſe, and laid a ſe- 
cond ; which being likewiſe crampt, a third courſe was 
laid: then the ſluice being opened again, proper care 
was taken that the coffer ſhonld ſettle in jt* due place. 
The ſtone-work being thus raiſed to within two feet of 
the common low-water mark, about two hours before 
low-water the ſluice was ſhut, and the water pumped 
out ſo far as that the maſons could lay the next courſe 
of ſtone, which they continued to do till the water was 
riſen ſo high as to make it unſafe to proceed any far- 
ther: then they left off the work, and opened the ſluice 
to let in the water, Thus they continued to work night 
and day at low-water, till they had carried their work 
ſome feet higher than the low-water mark : after this, 
the ſides of the coffer were looſened from the bottom, 
which made them float; and then were carried aſliore 
to be fixed to another bottom, in order to ſerve for the 
next pier, 

It muſt be obſerved, that the coffer being no higher 
than 16 feet, which is equal to the greateſt depth of 
water, and the foundation being 6 feet under the bed 
of the river; the coffer was therefore 6 feet under wa- 
ter when the tide was in; but being loaded with three 
courſes of ſtones, and well ſecured with ropes faſtened 
to the piles, it could not move from its place. By mak- 
ing it no higher, much labour and expence were ſav- 
ed: yet it anſwered the intent full as well as if it had 
been high enough io reach above the higheſt flood. 

The pier being thus carried on above low-water 
mark, the maſons finiſhed the reſt of it during the in- 
tervals of the tides in the uſual way ; and after all the 
piers and abutments were finiſhed in a like manner, the 
arches were begun and completed as mentioned before : 
the whole bridge was built in about ſeven years, with- 
out any accidents happening either in the work or to 
the workmen, which is ſeldom the caſe in works of this 
nature. | 


| p 

It may be obſerved, that all the piers were built Matctials 
with ſolid Portland ſtone, ſome of which weighed four employed. 
tons. The arch-ſtones were likewiſe of the {ame fort : 


but the reſt of the maſonry was finiſhed with Kentiſh 
rag-ſtones; and the paths for foot paſſengers were 
paved with purbec, which is the hardeſt ſtone to be ha 
in England, excepting Plymouth marble. | 


This method of building bridges is certainly the ca- This we- 
ſieſt and cheapeſt that can be thought of, but cannot thod ſome- 
be uſed in many caſes: when the foundation is ſo bad times im- 
as not to be depended upon without being piled, or the Practicable. 


depth of water is very great, with a ſtong current and 
no tide, it cannot then be practiſed. For if piles are 
to be uſed, it will be next to impoſſible to cut them off” 
in the ſame level five or ſix feet below the bed of the 
river, notwithſtanding that ſaws have been invented for 
that purpoſe : becauſe if they are cut off ſeparately, it 
will be a hard matter to do it ſo nicely that the one ſhall 
not exceed the other in height; and if this is not gone, 
the grating or bottom of the coffer will not be equally 


ſup- 


r 
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pradice. ſupported, whereby the foundation becomes precarious : 
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neither can they be cat off all together; for piles are 
to be driven as far as the bottom of the coffer extends, 
which at Weſtminſter bridge was 27 feet; the ſaw 
maſt have 3 feet play, which makes the total length 
of the ſaw 30 feet; now if either the water is deeper 


than it is there, or the arches are wider, the ſaw muſt 


ſtill be longer; ſo that this method is impracticable in 
any ſuch caſes. | 

In a great depth of water that has a ſtrong current 
and no tide, the coffers muſt reach above the water, 
which makes them very expenſive, and unwieldy to 
manage, as well as very difficult to be ſecured in their 
places, and kept ſteady: ſo that there is no probabi- 
lity of uſing them in ſuch a caſe, 
In ſome caſes, when there is a great depth of water, 
and the bed of the river is tolerably leyel, or where it 
can be made fo by any contrivance, a very ſtrong frame 
of timber about four times as large as the baſe of the 
piers may be let down with ſtones upon it round the 
edges to make it fink: after fixing it level, piles muſt 
be driven about it to keep it in its place; and then the 
foundation may be laid in coffers as beforc, which are 
to he kept ſteady by means of ropes tied to the piles. 
This method has frequently been uſed in Ruſſia; 
and though the bed of the river is not very ſolid, yet 
ſach a grate, when once well ſettled with the weightof 
the picr upon it, will be as firm as if piles had been 
driven under the foundation; but to prevent the water 
from gulling under the foundation, and to ſecure it a- 
gainſt all accidents, a row of dove-tail piles mult be dri- 
ven quite round the grating : chis precaution being ta- 
ken, the foundation will be as ſecure as any that can be 
made. | 


Frenchme»= The French engineers make uſe of another method 


thod, 


in raiſing the foundations of maſonry under water ; 
which is, to drive a row of piles round the intended 


place, nearer to, or farther from, each other, according 
as the water is more deepor ſhallow: theſe piles, being 


ſtrongly bound together in ſeveral places with hori- 
zontal tie- beams, ſerve to ſupport a row of dove-tail 
piles driven within them: when this is done, and all 
well ſecured according to the nature of the ſituation and 
circumſtances, they dig the foundation by means of a 
machine with ſcoops, invented for that purpoſe, until 
they come to a ſolid bed of gravel or clay; or if the 
bed of the river is of a ſoft conſiſtence to a great depth, 
it is dug only to about ſix feet, and a grate of timber 
is laid upon it, which is well ſecured with piles driven 
into the oppoſite corners of each ſquare, not minding 
whether they exceed the upper ſurface of the grate 
mach or little. | 


When the foundation is thus prepared, they make a 


kind of mortar called beton, which conſiſts of twelve 
parts of pozolano or Dutch terraſs, ſix of good ſand, 
nine of unſlacked lime, the beſt that can be had, thir- 
teen of ſtone ſplinters not exceeding the bigneſs of an 


egg, and three parts of tile-duſt, or cinders, or elſe 


ſcales of iron out of a forge: this being well worked 


together muſt be left ſtanding for about 24 hours, or 


till it becomes {o hard as not to be ſeparated without a 
pick- ax. 

This mortar being thus prepared, they throw into 
the coffer a bed of ruble-ſtone, not very large, and 
ſpread them all over the bottom as nearly level as they 


can; then they fink a box full of this hard mortar, 
broken into pieces, till it comes within a little of the 
bottom; the box is ſo contrived as to be overſet or 
turned upſide down at any depth ; which being done, 
the pieces of mortar ſoften, and ſo fill up the vacant 
ſpaces between the ſtones; by theſe means they ſink 


as much of it as will form a bed of about 12 inches 


deep all over; then they throw in another bed of ſtone, 
and continue alternately to throw one of mortar and one 
of ſtone till the work approaches near the ſurface of the 
water where it is levelled, and then the reſt is finiſhed 
with ſtoncs in the uſual manner. | 

Mr Belidor ſays, in the ſecond part of his Hydrau- 
lics, vol. ii. p. 198, that Mr Millet de Montville hav- 
ing filled a coffer containing 27 cubit feet, with ma- 
ſonry made of this mortar, and ſunk it into the ſea, it 
was there left ſtanding for two months, and when it 
was taken out again it was harder than ſtone itſelf. 

We have hitherto mentioned ſuch ſituations only 
where the ground is of a ſoft nature: but where it is 
rocky and uneven, all the former methods prove inct- 
fectual; nor indeed has their yet been any one propoſ- 
ed which can be always uſed upon ſuch occaſions, eſ- 
pecially in a great depth of water. When the water 
is not ſo deep but that the nnevenneſs of the rock can 
be perceived by the eye, piles ſtrongly thod with iron 
may be raiſed and let fall down, by means of a machine, 
upon the higher parts, ſo as to break them off piece by 
piece, till the foundation is tolerably even, eſpecially 
when the rock 1s not very hard ; which being done, ci- 
ther this or any other way that can be thought of, a 
coffer is made without any bottom, which is let own and 
well ſecured, ſo as not to move from its place: to make 
it fink, heavy ſtones ſhould be fixed on the outſide ; 
then ſtrong mortar and ſtones muſt be thrown into it; 
and if the foundation is once brought to a level, large 
hewn {tones may be let down ſo as to lie flat and even: 
by theſe means the work may be carried on quite up 
to the ſurface of the water. But when the water is ſo 
deep, or the rock ſo hard as not to be levelled, the 
foundation muſt be ſounded, fo as to get nearly the riſ- 
ings and fallings; then the lower part of the coffer 
muſt be cut nearly in the ſame manner, and the reſt fi- 
niſhed as before. It muſt however be obſerved, that we 
ſuppoſe a poſſibility of ſinking a coffer; but where 


this cannot be done, no method that we know of will 
anſwer. | 


Among the aquatic buildings of the ancients none Trajan's 
appears to have been more magnificent than Trajan's bridge owt! 
bridge. Dion Caſſius gives the following account of the Varui® 


it: “ Trajan built a bridge over the Danube, which deſcribet. | 


in truth one cannot ſufficiently admire ; for though all 
the works of Trajan are very magnificent, yet this far 


excecds all the others: the piers were 20 in number, of 


ſquare ſtones; each of them 150 feet high above the 
foundation, 60 feet in breadth, and diſtant from one 
another 170 feet. Though the expence of this work 
muſt have been exceeding great, yet it becomes more 


extraordinary by the rivers being very rapid, and its 


bottom of a ſoft nature: where the bridge was built, 
was the narroweſt part of the river thereabout, for in 
moſt others it is double or treble this breadth; and al- 
though on this account it became ſo much the deeper 
and the more rigid, yet no other place was ſo ſuitable 
for this undertaking. The arches were yr pe 

| broken 
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broken down by Adrian; but the piers are ſtill remain- 
ing, which ſcem as it were to teſtify that there is no- 
thing which human ingenuity is not able to effect.“ 
The whole length then of this bridge was 1590 yards; 
ſome authors add, that it was built in one ſummer, and 
that Apollodorus of Damaſcus was the architect, who 
leſt behind him a deſcription of this great work. 


Where ſtone bridges cannot be erected on account 


of the expence, very ſtrong and durable ones may be 
conſtructed of wood: in which caſe they ought to be 
{o framed, as that all the parts may preſs upon one a- 
nother like the arch of a ſtone bridge ; and thus, in- 
ſtead of being weakened by great weights paſſing over 
them, they will become the ſtronger. How this is to 
be accomplithed, will be better underſtood from the 
figare at bottom of Plate LIII. which repreſents a wood- 
en bridge conſtructed after this manner, than it can be 
by any deſcription. 5 


2. Of HARBO URS. 


Ix theſe, the firſt thing to be conſidered is the ſitua- 
tion; which may be ſome large creek or baſon of wa- 


ter, in or near the place where the harbour is intended 


to be made, or at the entrance of a large river, or near 
the ſea : for a harbour ſhonld never be dug entirely out 
of dry land, unleſs upon ſome extraordinary eccaſions, 
where it is impoſſible to do otherwiſe, and yet a har- 
bour is abſolutely neceſſary. When a proper place is 
found, before it is fixed upon, it muſt be conſidered 
whether ſhips can lie there ſafe in ſtormy weather, e- 
ſpecially when thoſe winds blow which are moſt dan- 


gerous upon that coaſt ; whether there be any hills, ri- 


ſing ground, or high buildings, that will cover it; in 
theſe caſes, the ſituation is very proper: but if there be 
nothing already that will cover the ſhips, it muſt be 
obſerved whether any covering can be made at a mo- 
derate expence, otherwiſe it would be uſcleſs to build 
a harbour there. SID 

The next thing to be conſidered is, whether there 


be a ſufficient depth of water for large ſhips to enter 
with ſafety, and lie there without touching the ground; 


and if not, whether the entrance and inſide might not 


be made deeper at a moderate expence: or, in caſe a 


ſufficient depth of water is not to be had for large ſhips, 
whether the harbour would not be uſeful for ſmall mer- 
chantmen ; for ſuch a one is often of great advantage, 
when ſituated upon a coaſt much frequented by ſmall 
coaſting veſlels. 7 

The form of the harbour muſt be determined in ſuch 
a manner, that the ſhips which come in when it is 


ſtormy weather may lie ſafe, and ſo as there may be 


ſufficient room for as many as paſs that way: the 
depths of water where the piers are to be built muſt 
be taken at every 10, 15, or 20, feet diſtance, and 
marked upon piles driven here and there, in order that 
the workmen may be directed in laying the founda- 
tion. | 

This being done, it muſt be conſidered what kind of 
materials arc to be uſed, whether ſtone, brick, or wood. 
When ſtones are to he had at a moderate price, they 
ought to be preſerred, becauſe the work will be much 
ſtronger, more laſting, and need fewer repairs, than if 
made with any other materials : but when ſtones are 
ſcarce, and the expence becomes greater than what is 
allowed for building the harbour, the foundation may 
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be made of ſtone as high as low-water mark, and the 
reſt finiſhed with brick. 1f this manner of building 
ſhould ſtill be too expenſive, wood muſt be uſed ; that 
is, piles are driven as cloſe as is thought neceſſary; 
which being faſtened together by croſs-bars, and co- 
vered with ſtrong oaken planks, form a kind of coffer, 
which is filled with all kinds of ſtones, chalk, and 
ſhingles. | 

The manner of laying the foundation in different 
depths of water, and in various ſoils, requires particu- 
lar methods to be followed. When the water is very 
deep, the French throw in a great quantity ef ſtones at 
random, ſo as to form a much larger baſe than would 
be required upon dry land; this they continue to with- 
in 3 or 4 feet of the ſurface of the water, where they 
lay the ſtones in a regular manner, till the foundation 


is raiſed above the water: they then lay a great weight 


of ſtones upon it, and let it ſtand during the winter to 


ſettle; as likewiſe to ſee whether it is firm, and reſiſts 


the force of the waves and winds : after that, they fi- 


niſh the ſuperſtructure with large ſtones in the uſual 


manner, 

As this method requires a great quantity of ſtones, 
it can be practiſed only in places where ſtones are in 
plenty ; and therefore the following one is much pre- 
ferable. A coffer is made with dove-tail piles of above 
30 yards long, and as wide as the thickneſs of the 
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foundation is to be; then the ground is dug and level- 


led, and the wall is built with the beſt mortar. 
As ſoon as the mortar is tolerably dry, thoſe piles 


at the end of the wall are drawn out, the ſide- rows are 


continned to about 3o yards farther, and the end in- 
cloſed ; then the foundation is cleared, and the ſtones 
laid as before. But it muſt be obſerved, that the end of 
the foundation finiſhed js left rough, in order that the 
part next to it may incorporate with it in a proper 
manner : but if it is not very dry, it will incline that 


way of itſelf, and bind with the mortar that is thrown 
in next to it: this method is continued till the whole 


pier is entirely finiſhed. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that the piers are not 


made of one continued ſolid wall; becauſe in deep wa- 


ter it would be too expenſive : for which reaſon, two 


walls are built parallel to each other, and the interval 
between them is filled up with thingles, chalk, and (tone. 
As theſe walls are in danger of being thruſt ont or 0- 
verſet, by the corps in the middle, together with the 
great weight laid at times on the peir, they are ticd 
or bound together by croſs-walls at every 30 or 40 yards 
diſtance, by which they ſupport each other in a firm 


and ſtrong manner. 


In a country where there is a great plenty of ſtones, 
piles may be driven in as deep as they will go, at about 
two or three feet diſtance ; and when the foundation is 
ſank and levelled, large ſtones may be let down, which 


will bed themſelves; but care muſt be taken to lay them 


cloſe, and ſo as to have no two joints over cach other; 
and when the wall is come within reach, the ſtoncs 

muſt be crampt together, | 1 
Another method practiſed, is to build in coffers much 
after the ſame manner as has been done in building the 
piers of Weſtminſter bridge; but as in this caſe the 
ends of the coffers are left in the wall, and prevent their 
joining ſo well as to be water-tight, the water that pe- 
netrates through and enters into the corps may —_ 
| 2 
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ſion the wall to barſt and to tumble down. Another 


inconveniency ariſing from this manner of building is, 


that as there are hut few places without worms, which 
vill deſtroy wood where-ever they cand find it ; by their 
means the water is let into the pier, and conſequently 
makes the work liable to the ſame accident as has been 
mentioned above, 

To prevent theſe inconveniences, the beſt method is, 
to take the wood away, and joggle the ends of the walls 
together with large ſtones, pouring terraſs-mortar into 
the joints; when this is done, the water between the 


two walls may be pumpt out, and the void ſpace filled 


up with ſtone and ſhingle as uſual : or if theſe joggles 
cannot be made watcr-tighr, ſome dove-tail piles muſt 
be driven at cach end ascloſe to the wall as can be done, 
and ſtrong ſail-cloth put on the outſide of them, 
which, when the water is pumpt out, will ſtick ſo cloſe 


to the piles and wall, that no water can come in. "This 


method is commonly uſed in Ruſſia. | 

The thickneſs of a pier depends on two conſiderati- 
ons: it ought to be both ſuch as may be able to reſiſt 
the ſhock of the waves in ſtormy weather; and alſo to 
be of a ſufficient breadth above, that ſhips may be la- 
den or unladen whenever it is thought neceſſary. Now, 
becauſe the ſpecific gravity of ſca-water is about one 
half that of brick, a, as 2 to 5 in compariſon of ſtone ; 


and fince the preſſure of ſtagnated water againſt any 


ſurface is equal to the weight of the priſm of water whoſe 
altitude is the length of that ſurface, and whole baſe is 
a right angled 2 triangle, each of the equal ſides 
being equal to the depth of the water; therefore a pier 
built with bricks, whoſe thickneſs is equal to the depth 
of the water, will weigh about four times as much as 
the preſſure of the water againſt it; and one of ſtone of 
the ſame breadth, abont ſix times and a quarter as 
much. Now this is not the force to be conſidered, 


ſince this preſſure is the ſame within as without the 


Architec- 
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| 1 
clinus. 
— — 


pier: but it is that force with which the waves ſtrike 
againſt the piers, and that depends on the weight and 
velocity of the waves, which can hardly be determi- 
ned; becauſe they vary according to the different 
depths of water, the diſtance from the ſhore, and ac- 
cording to the tides, winds, and other cauſes. Conſc- 
quently the proper thickneſs of the picrs cannot be de- 
termined by any other means than by experience. 


for a greater ſecurity they allow 2, 3, or 4 feet more. 
This might probably do, if piers were built with ſolid 
ſtones crampt together ; but as this is hardly ever the 
caſe, and on the contrary, as the inſide is filled up with 
ſhingle, chalk, or other looſe materials, their rule is 
not to be depended upon: beſides it makes the ſpace 
above too narrow for lading and unlading the ſhips, 
unleſs in a great depth of water; ſo that it docs not ap- 
pear that the method can be followed, excepting in a 
very few caſes where the water has but very little mo- 
tion. | 

When ſtone can be had, no other materials ſhould be 
uſed, becanſe they being of a larger bulk than brick, 
will better reſiſt the waves by their own weight, till 
ſuch time as the mortar is grown hard ; for atter this 
is effected, brick will reſiſt better againſt the action of 


ſca- water than ſoft ſtones, 3 
The wall muſt be built witk terraſs mortar from the 


bottom to the height of low-water mark, and the reſt 
finiſhed with cinder or tile-duſt mortar, which has been 
found ſufficiently good in thoſe places wherethe wall is 
wet and dry alternately. The upper part of the pier 
ſhould be paved with flat hewn ſtones laid in ſtrong 
mortar, in order to prevent any water from penetra- 
ting into it : iron rings ought alſo to be fixed here and 
there at proper diſtances, to faſten the ſhips, and pre- 


vent them from ſtriking againſt the pier when agitated 


by the waves. 5 
Wooden fenders or piles ſhould be driven at the in- 
ſide cloſe to the wall, and crampt to it with iron, to 


prevent the ſhips from touching them, and from being 
worn by the continual motion. Where the ſea breaks 


againſt the piers with great violence, breakers ſhould 


be made at proper diſtances ; that is, two rows of piles 


are driven nearly at right angles to the piers for the 
length of about 12 or 15 feet, and at about 8 or 10 
feet diſtant from each other ; and then another to join 
the two former : theſe piles being covered with planks, 


and the inſide being filled with ſhingle andruble-ſtones, 


then the top is paved with ſtones of about a foot in 
length, ſet long-wiſe to prevent the waves from tear- 


ing them up. This precaution is abſolutely neceſſary 


where the water ruſhes in very ſtrongly. 


— . —— WD—P2— 
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Military ArcaiTEcTURE, the ſame with what is o- 
therwiſe called fortification, See FORTIFICATION. 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, the art of building ſhips. See 
StP- Building. . 
 ARCHITRAVE, in architecture, that part of a 
column which lies immediately upon the capital, being 
the loweſt member of the entablature. See Plate 
XXXVII. 


Over a chimney, this member is called the manutle- 


piece; and over doors or windows, the hyperthyron. 


_ ARCHITRICLINUS, in antiquity, the maſter 
or director of a feaſt, charged with the order and e- 
conomy of it, the covering and uncovering of the ta- 
bles, the command of the ſervants, and the like, . 

The architriclinus was ſometimes called /ervus tri- 
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cliniarcha, and by the Greeks apo yevens 1 prægu- Arch | 
ſtator, or ore-taſter. Potter alſo takes the architri- erer 
clinus for the ſame with the ſympoſiarcha. 
ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, implies the in- 


ner contour of an arch, or a band adorned with mould- 
ings, running over the faces of the arch-ſtones, and 
bearing upon the impoſts. It has enly a ſingle face in 
the Tuſcan order, two faces crowned in the Doric and 
Ionic, and the ſame mouldings as the architrave in the 
Corinthian and Compoſite. = 

ARCHIVE, or AxcRIVES, a chamber or apart- 
ment wherein the records, charters, and other papers 


and evidences, of a ſtate, houſe, or community, are 


preſerved, to be conſulted occaſionally. | 
We ſay, the archives of a college, of a monaſtery, 
| | &c. 
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Practitioners ſuppoſe, that if the thickneſs of a pier Practice 
is equal to the depth of the water, it is ſufficient ; bu 
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of Saturn; the archives of the court of chancery are 


 &rchons, jy the rolls office. 


ARCHIVIST, AzcHivisTA, a keeper of an ar- 
chive. 
Under the emperors, the archiviſt was an officer of 
great dignity, held equal to the proconſuls, veſted with 
the quality of a count, ſtyled clariſimus, and exempt- 
ed from all public offices and taxes. 
ancient Greeks and Perſians, the truſt was committed 
to none but men of the firſt rank; among the Franks, 
the clergy being the only men of letters, kept the of- 
fice among themſelves.—Since the erection of the elec- 
toral college, the Archbiſhop of Mentz has had the di- 
rection of the archives of the empire. 
ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſhal of the em- 
pire, a dignity belonging to the elector of Saxony. 
_ ARCHONS, in Grecian antiquity, were magiſtrates 


gee the appointed after the death of Codrus*. They were cho- 
article At- ſen from the moſt illuſtrious families till the time of 


{iis 


Ariſtides, who got a law paſſed, by which it was en- 
ated, that, in electing theſe magiſtrates, leſs regard 
ſhould be paid to birth than to merit. | n 

The tribunal of the archons was compoſed of nine 
officers. The firſt was properly the archon; by whoſe 
name the year of his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed. 
The title of the ſecond was Ling; that of the third, 
polemarchus : to theſe were added ſix iheſimothetæ. 
Theſe magiſtrates, elected by the ſcrutiny of beans, 
were obliged to prove, before their reſpective tribes, 
that they had ſprung, both in their father's and their 
mother's ſide, for three deſcents, from citizens of A- 
thens. They were likewiſe to prove that they were at- 
tached to the worſhip of Apollo, the tatelary god of 
their country ; that they had in their houſe an altar 
conſecrated to Apollo; and that they had been reſpect- 


fully obedient to their parents; an important and ſa- 
_ cred part of their character, which promiſed that they 


would be faithful ſervants to their country. They 


were likewiſe to prove, that they had ſerved in a mili- 


tary capacity the number of years which the republic 
required of every citizen : and this qualification gave 
the ſtate expericnced officers; for they were not al- 


lowed to quit the army till they were 40 years old. 


Their fortune too, of which they were to inform thoſe 
before whom they were examined, was a warrant for 
their fidelity. 

After the commiſſioners, who were appointed to in- 


quire into their character and other requiſites, had | 


made a report of them, they were then to ſwear that 
they would maintain the laws; which obligation if they 
neglected, they engaged to ſend to Delphi a ſtatue of 


the weight of their bodies. According to a law of So- 


lon, if an archon got drunk, he was condemned to pay 
a heavy fine, and ſometimes even puniſhed with death, 
Such magiſtrates as the Athenian archons were well 
intitled to reſpect. Hence it was eternal infamy to in- 
ſalt them ; and hence Demoſthenes obſerved, that to 
treat the theſmothetæ with diſreſpect, was to ſhow diſ- 


reſpect to the republic. 


. 


Another qualification indiſpenſibly required of tlie 
ſecond officer of this tribunal, who was called the Ling, 
was, that he had married the daughter of an Athenian 

citizen, and that he had eſpouſed her a virgin. This 
was exacted of him, ſays Demoſthenes, becauſe part of 
Vo. II. 
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Archiviſt & . The archives of ancient Rome were in the temple 


Among the 


Greek empire. 


them to have been called deans. 


ARC 


his duty was to ſacrifice to the gods jointly with his Archon 


wife, who, inſtead of appeaſing, would have irritated 
them, if ſhe had not poſſeſſed both thoſe honours. 
The inquiry into the private title of the nine archons 


was very ſevere ; and this attention was the more ne- # 


ceſſary, as they had a right to take a ſcat in the Are- 
opagus, after they had quitted their oſſice, and given 
an account of their adminiſtration. | 
When any obſcurity occurred in the laws relative to 
religion and the worſhip of the gods, the interpretation 
was ſubmitted to the tribunal of the archons, 
Ariſtotle obſeryes, that Solon, whoſe aim was to make 
his people happy, and who found their government in 
his time ariſtocratical, by the election of the nine ar- 
chons, who were annual magiſtrates, tempered their 
power, by eſtabliſhing the privilege of appealing from 
them to the people, called by lot to give their ſuffrage, 
after having taken the oath of the Heliaſtæ, in a place 
near the Panathenzum, where Hiſlus had formerly 
calmed a ſedition of the people, and bound them to 
peace by an oath, 
The archons were the principal officers, not only in 
civil, but likewiſe in ſacred matters, and eſpecially in 
the myſteries of Bacchus, 
who were ſurnamed epoxymi, were chiefly employed in 
civil affairs; yet they preſided at the great feaſts, and 
held the firſt rank there. Hence they are ſometimes. 


ſtyled prieſts. 


ARCHON is allo applied by ſome authors to divers 
officers, both civil and religious, under the caſtern or 
Thus biſhops are ſometimes called 
archontes; and the ſame may be ſaid of the lords of 
the emperor's court. We alſo read of the archon of 
the antimenſia, archon of archons, grand archon, archon 
of churches, archon of the goſpel, archon of the walls, &c, 

ARCHONTICI, in church-hiſtory, a branch of 
Valentinians, who maintained that the world was not 
created by God, but by angels called Archontes. 
 ARCHPRIEST, ARCHPRESBYTER, a pricſt or 
preſbyter eſtabliſhed in ſome dioceſes, with a pre-emi- 


nence over the reſt, Anciently the archprieſt was the 


firſt perſon after the biſhop: he was ſeated in the 


church next after the biſhop ; and even acted as his 


vicar, in his abſence, as to all ſpiritual concerns. In 
the ſixth century, there were found ſeveral archprieſts 
in the ſame dioceſe ; from which time ſome will have 


they diſtinguiſhed two kinds of cures or pariſhes : the 
ſmaller governed by ſimple prieſts; and the baptiſmal 
churches by archprieſts ; who, beſide the immediate 
concern of the cure, had the inſpection of the other in- 
ferior prieſts, and gave an account of them to the 


biſhop, who governed the chief, or cathedral church, 


in perſon, There are archpreſbyters {till ſubſiſting in 
the Greek church; veſted with moſt of the functions 

and privileges of the chorepiſcopi or rural deans, 
ARCHTREASURER, the great treaſurer of the 
German empire, This office was created with the 
eighth electorate, in favour of the eleQor Pala- 
tine, who had loſt his former electorate, which was 
given to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor Fer- 
dinand II. who took it away from Frederic V. elector 
Palatine, after the battle of Prague, where he was de- 
feated in maintaining his election to the crown of Bo- 
hemia. The dignity of archtreaſurer was conteſted be- 
K k tween 


The archons, however, 


In the ninth century, 


Archtrca- 


ſurcr. 


ARC 


Archilute tween the elector of Brunſwick, who claimed it in 


virtue of his deſcent from the clector of Frederic and 


Arctic. the elector Palatine. 


— — 


ARC HILUTE, Aci EVro, a long and large 
lute, having its baſs ſtrings lengthened after the man- 
ner of the theorbo, and cach row doubled, either with 
a little octave or an uniſon. It is uſed by the Italians 
for playing a thorough baſs. 


ARCHYTAS of Tarentum, a philoſopher of the 
Pythagorean ſect, and famous for being the maſter of 


Plato, Eudoxas, and Philolaus, lived about 408 years 


before Chriſt. He was an excellent mathematician, 
particularly in that part of the ſcience which regards me- 
chanics ; he is ſaid to have made a wooden pigeon that 
could fly, and to be the firſt that brought down ma- 
thematics to common uſes, He is ſaid to be the in- 
ventor of the ten categories. He aſſerted, that God 
was the beginning, the ſupporter, and the end, of all 
things. There are two epiſtles preſerved in Diogenes 
Laertins, one from Archytas to Plato, and another 
from Plato to Archytas. He acquired great reputa- 
tion in his legiſlative capacity, He likewiſe command- 
ed the army ſeven times, and was never defeated ; bat 
was at laſt cait away in the Adriatic Sea, and thrown 
upon the coaſt of Apulia. 

_ ARCIS-SUR-AUBE, a ſmall handſome town of 


France, in Champaigne, ſcated on the river Aube. E. 


Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 43. 40. 5 
_ ARCO, a ſtrong town and caſtle in the Trentin, 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, It was taken by 
the French in 1703, and abandoned ſoon after. It 
ſtands on the river Sarca, near the north extremity of 
the lake Garda. E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 45. 52. 
ARCONA, a ſtrong town ſituated on the iſland of 
Rugen in the Baltic. It ſtood on a high promontory, 
with the eaſt, north, and ſouth ſides defended by ſteep 
and lofty precipices, and the weſt by a wall fifty feet 
high, proportionably thick, and ſecured by a deep and 
broad ditch. It was, however, taken and ruined, in 
1163, by Valdemar king of Denmark. One of the 
conditions impoſed by the conquerer was, that the in- 
habitants ſhould deſtroy a temple they had erected to 
St Vitus, and deliver up the valt treaſure belonging to 
this tutelary faint. 
40 ſilver yokes for oxen, by way of tribute, and enter 
as ſoldiers in the Daniſh ſervice when called upon. 
ARCOS, a ſtrong city of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
{cated on a high craggy rock, at the bottom of which 
runs the Gaudeleto. Its ſtrength lies not only in its 
ſituation, but in the works erected for its defence, and 
it is inacceſſible on every ſide but one. The governor 
reſides in an old caſtle, from whence there is a delight- 
ful proſpect, which extends very far into the neigh- 
bouring country, W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 36. 40. 
ARCTIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet given to the 
north pole, or the pole raiſcd above our horizon. It 
is called the arctic pole, on occaſion of the conſtellation 
of the little bear, in Greek called apxres ; the laſt ſtar 
in the tail whereof nearly points out the north pole. 
 Axcric Circle is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel 
io the equator, and 230 30 diſtant from the north 
pole; from whence its name. This, and its oppoſite, 
the antartlic, are called the two polar circles; and may 
be conceived to be deſcribed by the motion of the poles 
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of the ecliptic, round the poles of the equator, or of Ardtiun 


Another was, that they ſhould pay 


Hope. 


ARC 


the world, 


j 
ARCTIUM, Buxzpock : A genus of the polyga- ArQuuruy, 


mia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compoſitz-capitate : The calyx is globular ; 
with ſcales having hooks reflected at the tops.—The 
ſpecies are three, viz, the lappa or common burdock, 
the tomentoſum, and the perſonata. All theſe are 
troubleſome weeds, ſo require no direction for their 
culture. The tender ſtems of the common kind, de- 
prived of the bark, may be boiled and eat like aſpara- 


gus. When raw, they are good with oil and vinegar. 


Boys catch bats by throwing the prickly heads of this 
ſpecics up into the air, Cows and goats cat this herb ; 
ſheep and horſes refuſe it; ſwine are not fond of it. 
The ſeeds, which have a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte, are re- 
commended as very efficacious diuretics, given either 
in the form of emulſion, or in powder to the quantity 
of a dram. The roots, which taſte ſweetiſh, with a 
ſlight auſterity and bitteriſnneſs, are eſteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and ſadorific; and ſaid to act without irrita- 
tion, ſo as to be ſately ventured upon in acute difor- 


ders. 


ARCTOPHYLAX, (from apx Te, bear, and 9v2arra, 
- guard,) in aſtronomy, a conſtellation, otherwiſe called 
ootes. | 
ARCTOPUS, in botany : A genus of the polygamia 
dicecia claſs ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 45th order, Umnbel/atz. The umbella of the male 
is compound; the involucrum conſiſts of five leaves; 
the corolla has five petals ; the ſtamina are five ; and 
two piſtilli: The umbella of the hermaphrodite is ſim- 
ple ; the involucram is divided into four parts, is ſpi- 
nous, large, and contains many male flowers in the 
diſk. There is but one ſpecies of arctopus, viz. the 
echinatus, a native of Ethiopia. | | 
ARCTOTIS, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
neceſſaria order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 49th 
order, Compoſitæ- diſesides. The receptacle is briſtly; the 
corona of the pappus is pentaphyllous; and the calyx 
is imbricated with ſcales Jooſe at the top. It is com- 
monly called anemoſpermos, from the reſemblance of its 
ſeeds to thoſe of the anemone, The ſpecies are 11 ; 
all of them natives of Ethiopia, or the Cape of Good 
Of theſe the anguſtifolia with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and the aſpera with wing-ſhaped woolly leaves, 
are moſt remarkable for their beauty, having rays of a 
fine yellow or deep gold colour. They flower in May 
and June, a 
Culture. All the ſpecies of arctotis, may be propa- 
gated by cuttings ; which ſhould be frequently rencw- 


ed, as the old plants are ſubject to decay in winter. 


They may be planted in any of the ſummer months, 
in a bed of light freſh earth; obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun until they have taken root. They ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air until the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or longer, if the weather is favourable, when they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe. 
ARCTURUS, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the 
firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation of Arctophylax, or 
Bootes. The word 1s formed of prog, bear, and ft, 
tail; q. d. bear's tail, as being very near it. T — 
ar 
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| Arcuation ſtar was known tothe ancients, as in the following verſe 


| 
| Ardea. 


ardea or heron, of other authors. 


of Virgil: 
Arcturum, Pluviaſque Hyades, geminoſque Triones. 


See Alſo Job ix. 9. xxxviii. 32. 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the method of raiſ- 
ing trees by layers, which is done in the following 
manner : 

Strong mother-plants or ſtools muſt be planted in a 
clear border, and in a ſtraight line, about ſix feet a- 
ſander. When theſe have ſhot five or ſix main branch- 
es from the root, and as many collateral branches, the 
former muſt be bent tothe ground, and there faſtened. 


The ſmall branches muſt be covered three inches deep 


upon the joints, and have a large baſon of earth made 
round them to hold the water. | 


About the middle of September they may be open- 


_ ed, and, if they have taken root, may be immediately 


removed into the nurſery ; but if they have not ſuffi- 


_ ciently extended their roots, they mult be ſuffered to 


remain till the ſpring, and then tranſplanted. 

ARCUCCIO, AxrcvuTr1o, a machine made of a 
board, covered with pieces of hoops, like the tilt of a 
waggon; uſed in Italy to prevent children from being 
overlaid and ſmothered by nurſes or others. Every 
nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an ar- 


cutio, under pain of excommunication. 


ARDAMON, or AR DAM4A, in antiquity, a veſſel 
of water placed at the door of a perſon deceaſed, till 
the time of burial, as a token that the family was in 
mourning, and to ſerve to ſprinkle and purify perſons 


as they came out of the houſe. 


ARDASSES, in commerce, the coarſeſt of all the 
ſilks of Perſia; and as it were the refuſe of each kind. 


In this ſenſe they ſay, the /egis, the houſets, the chorfs, 
and the payas ardaſſes, to ſignity the worſt of thoſe four 


forts of Perſian ſilks. : 

ARDASSINES, in commerce, called in France 
ablaques ; a very fine ſort of Perſian ſilks, little inferior 
in fineneſs to the ſourbaſtis, or rather cherbafhs, and 
yet it is little uſed in the ſilk manufactures of Lyons 
and Tours, becauſe that kind of ſilk will not bear hot 
water in the winding. 1 | 


_ ARDEA, in ornithology, a genus of the order of 


grallz. The general characters of this order are theſe: 
The bill is ſtraight, ſharp, long, and ſomewhat com- 
preſſed, with a furrow that runs from the noſtrils to- 
wards the point; the noſtrils are lincar; and the feet 
have four toes. Under this genus Linnæus compre- 
hends the grus or crane, the ciconia or ſtork, and the 
Sce Plates LV. 
LVL | 
1. The firſt ſpecics is the pavonia, or crowned crane, 
which has an erect briſtly creſt, with the temples and 
two wattles naked. The head is black; the creſt is 
yellowiſh, and tipped with black at the top; the wings 


are white; and the feathers of the tail black, and of 


an cqual length. It is a native of Africa, particularly 
the coaſt of Guinea, as far as Cape Verd; at this laſt 
place they are ſaid to be exceedingly tame, and will 
often come into the court-yards to feed with the poul- 
try. Theſe birds are often kept in our menageries, 
and, with ſhelter of nights, live a good while. Their 


chief food js ſuppoſed to be worms, and ſuch other 
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things as the heron tribe uſually feed on; alſo vege- 
tables of all kinds. It often fleeps on one leg; runs 
very faſt; and is ſaid not only to fly well, but to con- 


tinue on the wing for a long time together. The fleſh 


is ſaid to be very tough, 
2. TheVirgo, with a ſtraight 13 bill and crim- 
ſon irides. The crown of the head is aſn- colour; the 
reſt of the head, the upper part of the neck behind, 
and all the under parts to the breaſt, black; the back, 
rump, and tail, and all the under part from the breaſt, 
are of a bluiſh aſn- colour: behind each eye ſprings a 
tuft of long white feathers, which decline downwards, 
and hang in an elegant manner : the quills and tail are 
black at the ends; the legs black. This ſpecies is 
found in many parts of Africa and Aſia, where they 
frequent marſhes and the neighbourhood of rivers, as 
their food is fiſh, like moſt of the heron genus. It is 
frequently kept in menagerics, being endowed with 
great gentleneſs of manners, added to its being an ele- 
gant bird. At various times it puts itſelf into ſtrange 
and uncouth attitudes, eſpecially thoſe which imi- 
tate dancing; and Keyſler mentions one in the Great 
Duke's gallery at Florence, which had been taughr 
to dance to a certain tune, when played or ſung to it. 


The name this bird is known by in the Eaft is uri, 


or querky. Sometimes it will breed in confinement: one 
is recorded to have lived 24 years at Verſailles, where 
it had been bred. | | | 
3. The leucogeranos of Pallas, or Siberian crane of 
Pennant, is four and a half fect when ſtanding erect. 
The bill is a red colour; the irides are white: the 
plumage as white as ſnow, except the 10 firſt greater 


quills, with the coverts of them, which are black: the 
legs are long and red. This 2 inhabits the vaſt 
Lp 


marſhes and lakes in Siberia, eſpecially thoſe about the 


Iſchim, and along the rivers Ob and Irtiſh, It makes 


its neſt among the reeds, ſeldom acceſſible by man, up- 
on riſing green graſſy tufts, made up of herbs and graſs 
heaped together; and lays two aſh- coloured eggs, ſpot- 
ted with brown. They are ſhy birds, and always up- 
on their gnard againſt an enemy; having a centinel to 
warn them of an approach; on the leaſt alarm they 
cry aloud, not unlike the ſwan, and fly off directly. 
The ſportſman finds, in courſe, much difficulty in ap- 
proaching them within gunſhot; for, as they ſtand 
near five feet high from the ground, they are enabled 
to eſpy him at a greater diſtance. Sometimes indeed 
he approaches them under cover of a ſta]king-horſe, or 


other object; at other times a ſmall dog will diverc 


their attention, as they will without fear attack the 
dog, while his maſter gets within reach. In breeding 


time, however, they are more bold, as they will defend 


their young even againſt men, ſo as to make it danger- 
ous to come near their haunts. The male and female 
are ſaid to guard their neſt by turns, 

4. The grus, or common crane of Engliſh authors, 
has a naked papillous crown ; the prime feathers of the 
wings are black; the body is aſh-coloured ; the prime 
feathers of the tail areragged. This ſpecies is far ſpread, 


being met with in great flocks i ae Northern Eu- 
rope and Aſia; in Sweden, Ruſſia throughout, and 


Siberia as far as the river Anadyr, migrating even to 
the arctic circle. In Kamtſchatka they are only ſeen 
on the ſouthern promontory : are migratory, returning 
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agg thc ſame places which had been occupied by them 
the ſeaſon before. In the winter they inhabit the warm- 


tail-feathers white. 


RR D 
northward to breed in the ſpring, and generally chooſ- 


er regions, ſuch as Egypt, Aleppo, India, &c.: they are 
alſo met with at the Cape of Good Hope, changing place 
with the ſeaſon. In their migrations they frequently fiy 
ſo high as not to be viſible; their pailing only being 
known by the noiſe they make, which is louder than any 
other bird. In France they are ſeen in ſpring and au- 
tumn ; but for the moſt part are mere paſſengers.— 
This ſpecies ſeems to have been formerly a native of 
Britain ; as we find in Willoughby, page 52. that there 
was a penalty of twenty pence for deſtroying an egg 
of this bird ; and Mr. Ray informs us, that in his time 
they were found during the winter in large flocks in 


| Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire : but at preſent the 


inhabitants of thoſe counties are ſcarcely acquainted 
with them ; ſo that theſe birds ſeem now to have for- 
ſaken that iſland. We are told that they make their 
neſt in the marſhes, and Jay two bluiſh eggs. The 
young, birds are thought very good food. T hey feed 
on reptiles of all kinds, and in turn on green corn; of 
which laſt they are ſaid to make ſo great havock, as to 
ruin the farmers where-eycr the flocks of theſe depre- 
dators alight. | | 

5. The Americana, or hooping crane of Edwards, 
is a native of America: The crown of the head and 


temples are naked and papillous; the forehead, nape 


of the neck, and prime wing-feathers, are black ; but 
the body is white: The under part of the head, as far 
as the lower chap, is red; the beak is yellowiſh, and 
jagged at the point; the feet are red, and the prime 
This is an American ſpecics, of- 
ten ſcen at the months of the Savanna, Alatamaha, 
and other rivers near St. Auguſtine : in ſpring going 
to the north to breed, like the common crane, and re- 
tarning like that bird, to the ſouth in autumn. In the 


ſummer they are found in Hudſon's Bay, at which place 


they arrive in May, and retire in September; and are 
chiefly met with in unfrequented places, in the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes, where they breed. The neſt is 
made on the ground, compoſed of graſs and feathers. 
They lay two white eggs, like thoſe of the ſwan, and 


ſit 20 days; the young are at firſt yellow, changing 
to white by degrees. 


Theſe birds have a loud Jong 
note, which may be heard at a great diſtance : their 
food is chiefly worms and inſects, which it ſearches for 
at the bottom of ponds, The natives of Hudſon's 
Bay call this ſpecies Wapaw-uchechauk, 

6. The argil, or hurgil, of Ives, is a very large ſpe- 
ics; from tip to tip of the wings meaſuring 14 feet 
10 inches; and from the tip of the bill to the claws 
ſeven feet and a half: the bill is 16 inches round at the 
baſe, of different colours, and nearly of a triangular 
ſhape; the feathers of the back and wings are very ſtrong, 
and of an-iron colour; thoſe of the breaſt long: over 
the belly a great deal of down, of a dirty white: the 
<p and half the thighs are naked; the naked parts 
full three feet in length. 

This monſter, as Ives terms it, inhabits Bengal, and 
is alſo found at Calcutta ; at the laſt place called Hur- 
gill, or Argill, It majeſtically ſtalks along before one, 
and appears at firſt like a naked Indian, The com- 
mon opinion is, that the ſouls of the Bramins poſfeſs 
theſe birds, On opening one of theſe, a terapin, or 
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land tortoiſe, 10 inches long, was found in its eraw, Ardes. 


and 2 large male black cat was found entire in its ſto- 
mach. In Sumatra there is ſaid to be a great variety 
of the ſtork kind; ſome of a prodigious ſize, and 


otherwiſe curious; as the Boorong Cambing, and 
Booringoolar, ; 


The tame ſpecies ſeems to have been remarked by * Lathay' 
Mr Smeathman in Africa, while reſident there; an */, 
adult of one of which will often meaſure ſeven feet vol. ü. 
when ſtanding ere, He deſcribes the plumage much P © 


the ſame as in Mr Ive's bird; adding, that the gape 
is mouſtrouſly wide; the head is covered with white 
down, thinly diſperſcd, appearing not unlike a grey- 
headed man: on the middle of the neck before, a long 
conic membrane, like a bladder, ſprinkled very thinly 


with ſhort down, riſing or falling as the animal moves 
the beak, and always appearing inflated, Theſe birds 


are met with in companies. When ſeen at a dittance, 
near the mouths of rivers, coming towards an obſerver, 
which they do with the wings extended, they may well 
be taken for canoes, upon the ſurface of a ſmooth ſea : 
when on the ſand-banks, for men and women picking 
up ſhell-fiſh or other things on the beach. | 
One of theſe, a young bird, about five feet in height, 

was brought up tame, and preſented to the chief of the 
Bananas, where Mr Smeathman lived; and being ac- 
enſtomed to be fed in the great hall, ſoon became fami- 
liar; duly attending that place at dinner- time, and plac- 
ing itſelf behind its maſter's chair, frequently before 
any of the gueſts entered. The ſervants were obliged 
to watch it narrowly, and to defend the proviſions 
with ſwitches in their hands; but, notwithſtanding this, 
it would frequently ſnatch off ſomewhat or other, and 
was known once to have purloined a whole boiled fowl, 
which it ſwallowed in an inſtant, Its courage is not 
equal to its voracity ; for a child of eight or ten years 
old ſoon puts it to flight with a ſwitch, though at firſt 
it ſeems to ſtand upon its defence, by threatening with 
its enormous bill widely extended, and crying out with 
a loud hoarſe voice like a bear or tiger. It is an ene- 
my to ſmall quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, 
and deſtroys fowls and chickens, though it dare not at- 
tack a hen with her young openly : it preys alſo on 
rats, young kittens, and the like: and has been known 
to ſwallow a cat whole : a bone of a ſhin of beef being 
broke aſunder, ſerves it but for two morſels. The 
individual abovementioned uſed to fly about the iſland, 
and rooſt very high upon the ſilk- cotton trees; from 
whenee, at two or three miles diſtance it could ſpy 
the dinner carrying acroſs the yard; when, darting 
from its ſtation, it would enter promiſcuouſly with the 
women who carried in the diſhes. When ſitting, it 
was obſerved to reſt itſelf on the whole length of the 
hind part of the legs. It ſometimes ſtood near, for 
half an hour after dinner, with the head turning alter- 
nately, as if liſtening to the converſation ; and during 
this time would every three or four minutes void the 
excrements, which were liquid and whitiſh ; and took 
care always to do this on its legs, by wheeling the 
back parts round over one or the other, and this regu- 


larly on different legs; for if he had muted on the 


left leg laſt, he would be ſure to do the ſame on the 
right the next time, never making any miſtake, 
7. The ciconia, or white ſtork of Ray, has naked 
eye- balls, and black prime wing-feathers, The Woe: 
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Ardea. low the feathers, as alſo the beak, feet, and claws, are 
- of a blood colour, It is a native of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa ; but is ſeldom or never to be met with in 
Italy. The ciconia feeds upon amphibious animals. 
It is ſuch an enemy to ſerpents, that it is reckoned al- 
moſt a crime to kill a ſtork. From this favourable treat- 
ment, they are ſeenin Holland and the Low Countries 
walking unconcerned in the middle of the ſtreets. 
Storks are birds of paſſage; they ſpend the ſummer in 
Europe, and diſappear all at once, and po off to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, &c. before winter, and do not return till a- 
bout the middle of March. | 
8. The major, or common heron, has a black creſt 
depending from the back part of the head, an aſh-co- 
loured body, and a black line and belt on the neck and 
breaſt. It is a native of Europe. This bird is remark- 
ably light in proportion to its balk, ſcarce weighing 
three pounds and an half : the length is three feet 
two inches ; the breadth five feet four inches. The 
body is very ſmall, and always lean; and the ſkin ſcarce 
thicker than what is called pold-beater's ſkin. It muſt 
be capable of bearing a long abſtinence, as its food, 
which is fiſh and frogs, cannot be readily got at all 
times. It commits great devaſtation in ponds ; but 
being unprovided with webs to ſwim, nature has 


It perches and builds in trees, and ſometimes in high 
clifts over the ſca, commonly in company with others, 
like rooks. It makes its neſt of ſticks, lines it with wool, 
and lays five or ſix large eggs of a pale green colour. 
During incubation, the male paſſes much of his time 


the winter, excepting in February, when they reſort to 
repair them. 
game, heron-hawking being ſo favourite a diverſion of 
the inhabitants, that laws were enacted for the preſer- 
vation of the ſpecies, and the perſon who deſtroyed their 
eggs was liable to a penalty ob twenty ſhillings for each 
offence, Not to know the hawk from the heron-ſhaw 
* In aſter- was an old proverb“, taken originally from this diver- 


proverb 

was abſurd- 
ly corrupt- 
edto, He 


norance in any ſcience, This bird was formerly much 
eſteemed as food ; made a favourite diſh at great ta- 
bles, and was valued at the ſame rate as a pheaſant. It 
does not is ſaid to be very long-lived: by Mr Keyſler's account 
know a it may exceed & years; and by a recent inſtance of 
bark from one that was taken in Holland by a hawk belonging to 
abartſaw. the Stadtholder, its longevity is again confirmed, the 
did having a ſilver plate faſtened to one leg, with an 
inſcription, importing it had been before ſtruck by the 
elector of Cologne's hawks in 1735.—The cinerea of 
Linnzus is the female of this ſpecies. 

9. The grazetta, or egret, is creſted behind; the 


It is a moſt elegant bird. It weighs about one pound ; 
and the length is 24 inches, to the end of the legs 32. 
It is a native of the caſt. But rhat formerly it was 
very frequent in Britain, appears by ſome of the old 
bills of fare: in the famous feaſt of Archbiſhop Neville, 
we find no leſs than a thouſand aſterides, egrets or e- 
grittes, as it is differently ſpelt. Perhaps the eſteem 
they were in as a delicacy during thoſe days occaſioned 
their extirpation in Britain; abroad they are ſtill 
common, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
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furniſhed it with very long legs to wade after its prey. 


perthed by the female. They deſert their neſts during 


It was formerly in Britain a bird of 


times this ſion; but in courſe of time ſerved to expreſs great ig-- 


body is white, the beak black, and the feet greeniſh. 


where they appear in flocks, The. ſcapulars and the 
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creſt were formerly much eſteemed as ornaments for Ardea. 
caps and head-pieces ; ſo that aigrette and egret came 
to ſignify any ornament toa cap, though originally the 
word was derived from aigre, a cauſe de Paigreur de 
FF 1 
10. The herodias, or criſtata maxima of Cateſby, is 
creſted behind, has a duſky-coloured back, reddiſh 
thighs, and the breaſt ſpeckled with oblong black ſpots. 
It is four feet and a half when erect ; the bill is about 
eight inches from the angle of the mouth to the end of 
it; and the creſt is made up of long, narrow, brown 
feathers, the longeſt being five inches in length, which 
it can erect and let fall at pleaſure. It is a native of 
Virginia, and feeds not only upon fiſh and frogs, but 
on lizards, efts, &c. | | 
11. The ſtellaris, or bittern, has a ſmooth head; it 
is variegated through the whole body with dark- colour- 
ed ſpots of different figures and ſizes. It is a native of 
Europe, and inhabits chiefly the fen- countries. It is 
met with ſkulking among the reeds and ſedges; and ita 
uſual poſture is with the head and neck erect, and the 
beak pointed directly upwards. It will ſuffer perſons 
to come very near it without riſing; and has been known 
to ſtrike at boys and at ſportſmen, when wounded and 
unable to make its eſcape. It flies principally about 
the duſk of the evening, and then riſes in a very ſigu- 
lar manner, by a ſpiral aſcent, till it is quite ont of 
ſight. It makesa very ſtrange noiſe when it is among 
the reeds, and a different — a very ſingular one as it 
riſes on the wing in the night. It builds its neſt with the 
leaves of water plants on ſome dry clump among the 
reeds, and lays five or {ix eggs of a cinerous green co» 
lour, This bird and the heron are very apt to ſtrike- 
at the fowler's eyes when only maimed. The food of 
the bittern is chiefly frogs; not that it rejects fiſh, for 
ſmall trouts have been met with in their ſtomachs, In 


the reign of Henry VIII. it was held in much eſteem 


at Britiſh tables, and valued at one ſhilling. Its fleſh has 
much the flavour of a hare, and nothiug of the fiſhi- 
neſs of that of the heron, 

12 The violacea, or creſted bittern of Cateſby, has 
a white creſt; the body is variegated with black and 
white, and bluith below. Theſe birds are ſcen in 
Carolina in the rainy ſeaſons; but in the Bahama 
Iſlands, they breed in buſhes growing among the 
rocks in prodigious numbers, and are of great uſe to 
the inhabitants there; who, while theſe birds are young 
and unable to fly, employ themſelves in taking them 
for the delicacy of their food. They are, in * of 
theſe rocky iſlands, ſo numerous, that in a few hours 
two men will load one of their ca/apatches, or little 
boats, taking them perching from off the rocks and 
buſhes, they making no attempt to eſcape, though al- 
moſt full grown. They are called by the Bahamians, 
crab-catchers, crabs being what they moſtly ſubſiſt on; 
yet they are well-taſted, and free from any rank or 
fiſhy ſayour, | 

There are 
logiſts. 

AR DEA _ geog.), a town of Latium, the royal 
reſidence of Turnus king of the Rutuli, (Livy) ; fo 
called, either from the augury of the heron, (Hygi- 
nus); or from the exceſſive heat of the country, (Mar- 
tial). It was a marſhy, ſickly ſituation, (Strabo, Se- 
neca). It was built by Danae, the mother of Perſeus, 


67 other ſpecies enumerated by ornitho- 


ARD 


by Oſſian in mentioning the woods of Caledonia, it 
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Ardebil . il); about five miles diſtant from the ſea, and 20 
Arden. 


ARDEBIL, or A DPEVIL, a town of Perſia, in the 
province of Aderbijan. It was taken and burnt by 
Jenghiz Khan in 1222, when moſt of the inhabitants 
were deſtroyed ; but it has been fince rebuilt; and is 
ſtill ranked for dignity among the beſt cities of the 
kingdom, on account of its having been the reſidence 
and burying-place of ſome of the Perſian kings; par- 
ticularly the ſepulchre of Sheik Sefi is at this place, 
to which the people reſort in pilgrimage. He founded 
a place, which they call his kitchen, with a revenue 
ſufficient to maintain 1000 poor people, and to feed 
them three times a-day. Three or four of the largeſt 
principal ſtreets have ſhops, and are planted on each 
ſide with elms and linden trees, to keep off the exceſ- 


ſive heat of the ſun; but the houſcs are poorly built, 


with bricks dried in the ſun : yet moſt of them, that 
are not in the bazars or market-places, have the plea- 
ſure and conveniency of a garden full of trees bearing 
fruit: and there arc large . in the out- parts of the 
town, where the houſes are at a diſtance from each 


other, and the ſpaces between planted with trees, which 
render the city of a large extent. The meidan, or 


eat ſquare, is 300 paces long, and 150 broad, having 
Hops all round; which, when this place was in a flou- 
riſhing condition, were ſtored with all manner of va- 
luable commoditics. | | 
Through the city there paſs two branches of a rivu- 
let, which have been ſometimes enlarged by the melt- 
ing of the ſnow on the mountains, that they have 
been forced to make canals to divert the ſtream. 
the reign of Sha Abbas, it broke down the dykes, and 
carried away a great number of houſes. The city is 
without walls, and is ſeated in the midſt of a large 
plain encompaſſed with mountains, the higheſt of which 
lies weſtward, and is alway covered with ſnow. Theſe 
render the air ſometimes extremely hot, and at others 
intolerably cold, which occaſion epidemical diſtempers, 
that carry off great numbers of people. The ſoil pro- 
duces no fruit near the city but apples, pears, and peach- 
es; and yet is good both for corn and paſture. The 
ſhcep are ſo numerous, that 100,000 have paſſed over 
the city-bridge in a day. There are here ſeveral ſorts 
of mineral waters, which ſerve both for common bath- 
ing, and for the cure of various diſeaſes; one of theſe 
is a ſulphareous ſpring, whoſe exhalations render the 
circumambient air extremely diſagreeable. There are 
three ſprings which produce as hot water as if it was 
boiling, and from which waters are conveyed to the 
public baths in the city. About half a league from 
the city, on the right hand of the public road, there 
15 a pool of ſtanding water, which is covered all over 
with ſalt like ice. E. Long. 47. 30. N. Lat. 37. 55. 
ARDEN, the common name of foreſts among the 
Celtz, from the wildly extenſive one which ranged for 
500 miles in length acroſs the country of Gaul, or 
covered more than half the connty of Warwick in Bri- 
tain, and the ſues of which till retain the appellation 
of Arden, to the much ſmaller one of the ancient Man- 
cenion, that covered and ſurrounded the ſite of the 
reſent Mancheſter, Written Arduen by Cæſar and 
Tacitus in ſpeaking of the ſoreſt in Gaul, and Ardoen 


In 


in Guinea, properly fo called. 


ard an adjective, and ven the ſame as den. The meaning 


of the name therefore is not, as Mr Baxter renders it, 


ſimply the hills, or even, as the ingenious tranſlator of 
Oſlian interprets it, the high hill. Ard ſignifies either 
high or great, and ven or den either an hill or wood, Ar- 
duen, Ardven, or Arden, then, means a conſiderable wood. 
Hence, only, the name became applicable to ſuch very 
different ſites, as the plains of Warwickſhire and the 
hills of Scotland: and it was given not only to the 


rom Rome: now a hamlet. It was a Roman colony, cannot (ſays Mr Whitaker) be compounded of ar the | 
(Livy); the inhabitants called Ardeates. E. Long. pre poſitive article in Celtic, and the ſubſtantive den, as — 
17. 49. Lat. 41. 30. | Baxter and Cambden aſſert it to be; but is formed of 


molt extenſive foreſts, to that which was the greateſt 


in Gaul, or ſo conſiderable in Britain; but to many 
that were important only within their own contracted 
diſtricts, as the wood of Mancenion abovementioned, 
and others, 

ARDENBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in 
Dutch Flanders, and formerly the moſt conſiderable in 
that country; but has been diſmantled by the Dutch. 
Z. Lon. 3. 30. N. Lat. $1. 16. CS 

ARDENNE, a foreſt in France, formerly of vaſt 
extent; but the trees are in many places grubbed up, 
and where they ſtood are built cities, towns, and ab- 
beys. At preſent it extends from Thionville, near the 
country of Leige, to Donchery and Sedan, on the con- 
fines of Champagne. 
places, that two waggons cannot paſs each other; and 
therefore the waggoners are obliged to provide them- 
ſelves with bclls or 
ſtop in time, 

ARDENTES, in middle-age writers, an appella- 


tion given to thoſe afflicted with the Ignis Sacer, or 


Eryſipelas. They were thus called, as ſeeming to be 
ſcorched or >vraf with the diſeaſe. Hence alſo the 
abbey of St Genevieve at Paris is called Domus Arden- 
tium, by reaſon, as it is ſaid, that great numbers were 
cured of that diſtemper at the ſhrine of this ſaint, in the 


reign of Lewis VI. 


ARDES, a town of France, in Lower Auvergne, 
and the principal place of the duchy of Mercœur. It 


ſerves as a mart for the commoditics and trade between 


Upper and Lower Auvergne. 
Lat. 45. 22. | | 
ARDFERT, a town of Ireland, was the ancient 


E. Long. 3. 10. N. 


capital of Kerry, with an univerſity, which was held 


in the higheſt eſteem. Itis a biſhop's ſee, and borough 
by ancient preſcription, and has been held in commen- 
dam with the biſhopric of Limerick ever ſince the Re- 
ſtoration. The biſhops were anciently called Biſhops 
of Kerry. St Brandon, to whom the cathedral is de- 


Biſhop Ert; but he finiſhed his ſtudies in Connaught, 
St Jarlath biſhop of Tuam being his preceptor. 
ruins here are very extenſive, Near the Cathedral was 
an anchorite tower, the loftieſt and fineſt in the king- 


dom, being 120 feet high: it fell ſuddenly in 1777. 


In the ruined churches there are ſeveral inſcriptions 
round the mouldings of the tomb- ſtones: and over an 


arch, behind Lord Glandore's houſe, is an inſcription 


The roads are fo narrow in ſome 


horns to give one another notice ts 


dicated, had his firſt education in this county, under 


The 


in relief done in a maſterly manner, but the characters 


unknown. G | 
ARDRAH, a ſmall territory or kingdom of Africa, 
It lies at the bottom 
of 


ARE 


Ardres. of the gulph of St Thomas, and has a town called Ar- 


dres, ſuppoſed to be the capital, The inhabitants are 


Areca. very licentious, and have neither temple nor any place 


properly a threſhing- floor; and is derived from arere, 


- Minions of the great mogul. 


ſor religions worſhip. However, they are very courage- 
ous ; and their king was abſolute till lately that the king 
of Dahomay made war upon this and the neighbouring 
territories, brought them under ſubjection, and burnt 
the towns, particularly Ardres. The air is very un- 
wholeſome to Europeans; yet the natives live to a great 
age; but the ſmall-pox makes great deſtruction among 
them. This country is fertile in Indian corn, palm- 


wine, plants, and fruits, which laſt all the year; and 


they make a great deal of ſalt. 

ARDRES, a ſmall but ſtrong town of France, in 
Lower Picardy, Here was an interview between Fran- 
cis I. and Henry VIII. king of England in 1520. It 
is ſeated in the midſt of a moraſs. E. Long. 2. o. N. 
Lat. 50. 35. b 

ARDS, barony of, in the county of Down in Ire- 
land: it is a narrow {lip of land, in ſome places three, 
and in none above ſix, miles broad; but the ſoil is for 
the moſt part tolerably good. It lies between the lake 
of Strangford and the ſea, and in the ſouth part it is 
oppolite to Lycale. Sir Thomas Smith obtained a pa- 
tent for this barony from Queen Elizabeth, and ſent 
his natural ſon with a colony to poſſeſs it; but he was 
intercepted and ſlain by an Iriſhman. After Sir Tho- 


mas's death, Ards was granted by James I. to ſome of 


the Scots nobility. 

ARDUBA, an ancient city of the Pannonians. It 
was taken by Germanicus about the 7th year of the 
Chriſtian era ; but its reduction was more owing tothe 
diſagreement that reigned among the inhabitants than 
to the valour of the Romans. The greater part of the 
citizens were for ſubmitting ; but the women, more fond 


of their ancient laws and liberties than the men, join- 
ed ſome Roman deſerters, and falling upon their huſ- 


bands, killed a great numberof them : but being at laſt 


overcome by the men, who then ſubmitted to the Ro- 


mans, the women either threw themſclves headlong 
from the tops of the walls, or, ſetting fire to their 
houſes, burnt themſelves and their children to death. 
AREA, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, where- 
on we walk, &c. The word is Latin, importing more 


« to be dry.“ . 5 
AREA, in architecture, denotes the ſpace or ſite of 
ground on which an edifice ſtands. It is alſo uſcd for 
inner conrts, and thoſe portions of ground. 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content 


of any figure. Thus, if a figure, e. g. a field, be in 


form of a ſquare, and its fide be 40 feet long, its area 
is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare feet; or it contains 1600 
little ſquares, each a foot every way. | 

AREB, a kind of imaginary money uſed in the do- 
Four arebs are equal to 
one crou, or 100 lacs; one lac to 100,000 roupees. 

AREBO, or ARE BORN, a town on the ſlave- coaſt of 
Guinea, in Africa, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Formoſo. The Engliſh had once a factory there, as 
the Dutch have ſtill. It is a large oblong place, in- 
differently well peopled, and furniſhed with Houſes built 
of reeds and leaves. E. Long. 5. 5. N. Lat. 5. o. 

ARECA, the FAavsEL-NuUT, in botany, a genus of 


me order of palmæ pennatifoliæ. The male has no calyx, 
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and is a great ornament in gardens. 


Catechu. 


ſwallowed, as moſt of the Indians do. 


ARE 

but three petals, and nine ſtamina ; the female has no 
calyx; the corolla has three petals, and the calyx is im- 
bricated. There are two ſpecies, viz. 

1. The cathecu, a native of India. This has no 
branches, but its leaves are very beautiful : they form 
a round tuſt at the top of the trunk, which is as ſtraight 
as an arrow. It grows to the height of 25 or 35 feet, 
The ſhell which 
contains the fruit is ſmooth without, but rough and 
hairy within ; in which it pretty much reſembles the 
ſhell of the cocoa nut. Its ſize is equal to that of a 
pretty large walnut. Its kernel is as big as a nutmeg, 
to which it bears a great reſemblance without, and has 


alſo the ſame whitiſh veins within when cut in two. 


In the centre of the fruit, when it is ſoft, is contained 
a preyiſh and almoſt liquid ſubſtance, which grows 
hard in proportion as it ripens. The extract of this 
nut has been ſuppoſed to be the terra japonica of the 
ſhops, at leaſt that it is a very ſimilar ſubſtance both 
in colour and taſte : But according to later obſervations, 
the genuine drug ſeems to be obtained from the M2054 
The fruit when ripe is aſtringent, but not 
unpalatable, and the ſhell is yellowiſh. Of this fruit 
there is a prodigious conſumption in the Eaſt Indies, 


there being ſcarce any perſon, from the richeſt to the 


pooreſt, who does not make uſe of it; and the trade 
they drive in it is incredible, The chief uſe that 


mixing with it lime made of ſea-ſhells.*, 


of betel, over which they lay a little of the lime; af- 
terwards they tic it, by twiſting it round, This bit 


which colour the areca gives it. This maſtication cools 
the mouth, and faſtens the teeth and gums. When 
they have done chewing the pinang, they ſpit out rhe 
groſs ſubſtance that remains in the mouth. They are 
under a miſtake who imagine that freſh areca melts 
entirely in the mouth. Nor is it a leſs miſtake to 
think that the teeth which are tinged red during the 
time of chewing, always retain that colour. As ſoon 
as they have done chewing the pinang, they waſh their 
mouth with freſh water, and then their teeth are white 
again. The Europeans who live at Batavia, or Mala- 


ca, and in the Sunda and Molucca iſlands, uſe pinang 


as much as the Indians do; and by waſhing their 
teeth they preſerve them white. Some pretend that 
areca ſtrengthens the ſtomach, when the juice of it is 


perty aſcribed to it is, its curing or carrying off all 
that might be nnwholeſome or corrupt in the gums. 
When eaten by itſelf, as is ſometimes done by the In- 
dians, it impoveriſhes the blood, and cauſes the jaun- 
dice ; but is not attended with theſe inconveniences 
when mixed in the uſual way with betel. The Sai- 


meſe call it lou in their language. The beſt areca of 
the Indies comes from the iſland of Ceylon The 
Dutch Eaſt-India company ſend a great deal of it in 
their ſhips into the kingdom of Bengal. There grows 
in Malabar a ſort of red areca, which is very proper 
for dycing in that colour, The ſame company 2 

me 


Another 0 


is made of areca is to chew it with the leaves of betel, 


In order to * Cornelius 
chew it, they cut the areca into four quarters, and le Brun af- 
take one quarter of it, which they wrap up in a leaf Ne 2 

they ru 


the leaves 


5 ö 5 f hetel 
prepared for maſtication is called pinang ; which is a wer agar? 


Malayan word uſed all over the Eaſt Indies. The drug of 
pinang provokes ſpitting very much, whether it be Siam, or 
made with dried or freſh areca ; the ſpittle is red, 1 
C . 


* 


ARE 


ſome of it from time to time to Surat and Amadabat, 


— — for the uſe of the dyers in the dominions of the Grand 


Mogul. | 
2. The oleracea, or true cabage- palm, is the moſt 
beautiful, and perhaps the talleſt, of all trees. The 
trunk is perfectly ſtraight, and marked with rings at 
the veſtigiæ of x þ footſtalks of the leaves. Near the 
ground it is about ſeven feet in circumference ; but ta- 
pers as it aſcends, and attains the height of 170 or 
- 200 feet. The bark is of an aſh colour till within 25 
or 20 fect of the extremity of the tree; when it alters 
at once to a deep ſea-green, which continues to the 
top. About five feet ſrom the beginning of the green 
part upwards, the trunk is ſurrounded with its nume- 
rous branches in a circular manner; all the lowermoſt 
ſpreading horizontally with great regularity ; and the 
extremities of many of the higher branches bend wa- 


vingly downwards, like ſo many plumes of feathers. 


Theſe branches, when full grown, are 20 feet long, 
more or leſs ; and are thickly ſet on the trunk alter- 
nately, riſing gradually ſuperior one to another: Their 
broad curved ſockets fo ſurround the trunk, that the 
ſight of it, whilſt among theſe, is loſt, which again 
3 among the very uppermoſt branches, and is 
there inveloped in an upright green conic ſpire, which 
beautifully terminates its great height. The above- 


mentioned branches are ſomewhat round underneath, 


and ſlightly grooved on the upper fide : They are like- 
wiſe decorated witha very great number of green pen- 
nated leaves: Some of theſe are near three feet long, 
and an inch and an half broad, growing narrower to- 
Wards their points, as well as gradually decreaſing in 
length towards the extremitics of the branches. As 
there are many thouſand leaves upon one tree : every 
branch bearing many ſcores upon it, and every leaf be- 
ing ſet at a ſmall and equal diſtance from another, 
the beauty of fuch a regular lofty group of waving fo- 
liage, ſuſceptible of motion by the moſt gentle gale of 
wind, is not to be deſcribed. The middle rib, in each 
leaf, is ſtrong and prominent, ſupporting it on the un- 
der ſide, the upper appearing ſmooth and ſhining. The 
pithy part of the leaf —_ ſcraped off, the inſide tex- 
ture appears to be ſo many 
ments. Theſe, being ſpun in the ſame manner as 
they do hemp, or flax, are uſed in making cordage 
of every kind, as well as fiſhing-nets, which are eſteem- 
ed ſtronger than thoſe uſually made from any other 
material of the like nature. 

Upon removing the large leaves, or branches, which 
ſurround the top of the trunk a little way above the 
beginning of the green bark juſt mentioned, what is 
called the cabbage is diſcovered lying in many thin, 
ſnow-white, brittle flakes, in taſte reſembling an al- 
mond, but ſweeter. This ſubſtance, which cannot be 
procured without deſtroying the tree, is boiled, and 
caten with mutton by the inhabitants of the Weſt In- 
dics, in the ſame manner as turnips and cabbage are 
with us; though it mnſt appear the height of extrava- 
gancy and luxury to fell ſo ſtately a tree, which would 
be an ornament to the moſt magnificent palace in Eu- 
rope, to gratify the taſte of an epicure, eſpecially as 
there is but a very ſmall part of it eatable. What is 
called the cabbage-flower, grows from that part of the 
tree where the aſh-coloured trunk joins the green part 


TT 6 1 
already deſcribed, Its firſt appearance is a green huſ- Ardlate, 
ky ſpatha, growing to above 20 inches long and about 


ongitudinal thread-like fila- 


ARE 


four broad; the inſide being full of ſmall white ſtringy 
filaments, full of alternate protuberant knobs, the ſmal- 
leſt of theſe reſembling a fringe of coarſe white thread 
knotted : theſe are very numerous, and take their riſe 
from larger footſtalks : and theſe footſtalks likewiſe are 
all united to different parts of the large parent-ſtalk of 
all. As this huſky ſpatha is opened while thus young, 
the farinaccous yellow ſeed in embryo, reſembling fine 
ſaw-duſt, is very plentifully diſperſed among theſe 
ſtringy filaments, which anſwer the uſe of apices in o- 
ther more regular flowers: theſe filaments being clear- 
ed of this duſt, are pickled, and eſteemed among the 
beſt pickles cither in the Weſt Indics or in Europe. 
But if this ſpatha is not cut down and opened Whilſt 
thus young ; if it be ſuffered to continue on the tree 
till it grows ripe and burſts ; then the incloſed part, 
which whilſt young and tender is fit for pickling, wilt 


by that time have acquired an additional hardneſs, be- 


come ſoon after ligneous, grow buſhy, conſiſting of 
very many ſmall leaves, and in time produce a great 
number of ſmall oval thin- ſnelled nuts, about the big- 


neſs of unhuſked coffee-berries : Theſe being planted, 


produce young cabbage-trees. 1 
The ſockets or grooves, formed by the broad part of 


the footſtalks of the branches, are uſed by the negroes 


as cradles for their children. On the inner ſide of the 
very young footſtalks are tender pellicles, which when 
dried, it is ſaid, make a writing paper The trunks 
ſerve as gutterings ; the pith makes a fort of ſago; and 
the nuts yield oil by decoction. In the pith alſo, after 
the trees are felled, there breeds a kind of worms, or 


grubs, which are eaten and eſteemed a great delicacy 


by the French of Martinico, St Domingo, and the ad- 
jacent iſlands. Theſe worms, ſays father Labat, are 
about two inches long, and of the thickneſs of one's 
finger ; the head is black, and attached to the body 
without any diſtinftion of neck. Their preparation 
for the table is as follows : They are ſtrung on wooden 


ſkewers before a fire; and as ſoon as heated, are rubbed 


over with raſpings of cruſt, ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg : 
this powder abſorbs all the fat, which during . 4 
cookery would otherwiſe eſcape; when properly roaſt- 
ed, they are ſerved up with orange or citron ſauce. 
Theſe worms being expoſed for ſome time to the ſan, 
are ſaid to yield an oil which is of great efficacy in the 
piles. The oil in queſtion, ſays Labat, is never to be 


heated before its application to the part affected; as 


repeated experiments have evinced that its ſpirit is to- 


tally diſſipated by the fire. 


ARELATE, or ARELATUM, is a town of Galliz 
Narbonenſis, ſituated on the Rhone, denoting a town 
on, or beyond, a marſh, according to the particular 
ſituation of the ſpeaker ; called Arelate Sextanorum, 
(Pliny, Mela, Coin), becauſe it had a colony of the 
ſixth legion. Writers of the lower age call it Arelas, 
atis, (Prudentius, Auſonius). There was a double 


Arelas, one on each ſide of the river and joined by a 


bridge, (Auſonius) ; that on the left ſide is thought 
to have been built by Conſtantine, Tiberius's fa her 
was ſent by Julius Cæſar at the head of the colony, 
(Suetonius) ; and hence the appellation Julia Pater- 


xa, as appears from an inſcription, It was the fayou- 


rue 


> 
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Aremberg rite place of the Romans, and greatly ornamented; and pagus to Solon. Other authors think differently: and Areopagus. 


hence called Callula Roma. (Auſonius). It is now 
Axeopagus. called Arles. 
r AREMBERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the 


E. Long. 5. 5. Lat. 43. 40. 


circle of Weſtphalia, defended by a caſtle. It is the 
capital of a county of the ſame name, and was erected 
into a principality by the Emperor Maximilian II. in 
favour of John de Ligne, lord of Barbazon, who 
took the name of Aremberg. It is ſeated on the river 
Ayr. E. Long. 7. 3. N. Lat. 50. 27. 

AREMORICA, or ARMORICA, a part of Gaul, 
between the Sequana and Ligeris, (Cæſar, Hirtias) ; 
denoting a country on, or beyond the ſea, ar moer, or 
are moer, Celtic. Pliny indeed ſays, that Aquitania was 
formerly called Aremorica ; but in this he ſtands alone. 
In the lower age, the term Armorica was confined to 
Bretagne in France. | 
ARENA, in Roman antiquity, a place where the 
gladiators fonght; ſo called from its being always 
ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the view of the 
people the blood ſpilt in the combat. Nero is ſaid to 
have ſtrewed the Arena with gold duſt. ET 
ARENARIA, or SanDworrT, in botany : A genus 
of the decandria trigynia claſs; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 22d order, Caryophyllæ. The 
calyx has five open leaves; the petals are five, and en- 
tire; the capſule is unilocular, and contains many 
| ſeeds, There are 17 ſpecies of arenaria, only ſeven of 


Which are natives of Britain, viz. the peploides, or ſea- 


ſandwort; the trinervis, or plantain-leaved ſandwort ; 
the ſerpylli-folia, or leaſt ſandwort ; the ſaxatilis, or 
mountain-ſandwort ; the laricifolia, or larchleaved ſand- 
wort; the tenuifolia, or fine-leaved ſandwort ; and the 
rubra, or purple-flowered ſandwort. | 
ARENACUM, or ARENacus, one of the four 
towns or larger villages in the iſland of the Batayi, 
(Tacitus). Now Arnheim, in Guelderland, E. Long. 
5. 20. N. Lat. 52. 2. | 
ARENARII, in antiquity, gladiators who combat- 
ed with beaſts in the arena, or amphitheatre. The 
arenarii were ſlaves of the loweſt rank; ſo that, tho” 
manumitted, they were not capable of being Roman 
citizens. They were the ſame with what were other- 
wiſe called Beſtiarii. | 
ARENARIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
a cemetery or burying-ground, The arenaria were 


properly a kind of pits, or holes under ground, 


wherein the ancient Chriſtians not only buried their 
dead, but held their religious aſſemblies in times of 
perſecation. | 

ARENSBERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, upon the river Roer. E. Long. 
8. 20. N. Lat. F. 25. | | | 
ARENSBOURG, an epiſcopal and maritime town 
of Livonia in Sweden, ſeated in the iſle of Oſel, in the 
Baltic Sea. E. Long. 22. 40. N. Lat. 58. 15. 

AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the coloured circle 
ſurrounding the nipple of the breaſt. 

AREOPAGUS, a ſovereign tribunal at Athens, 
famous for the jnſtice and impartiality of its decrees, 
to which the gods themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmit- 
ted their differences. It was inthe town, on a rock or 
bill oppoſite to the citadel. The word fignifies ſtrictly, 
rock of Mars, 

Plutarch attributes the eſtabliſhment of the Areo- 
Vor. II. 


with good reaſon; for it appears undeniable, that this 
tribunal was inſtituted before Solon. But the beſt au- 
thorities allow him the honour of its reſtoration. The 
city of Athens, governed till this time by tribunals of 
a circumſcribed juriſdiction, which were multiplied by 
the moſt trifling accidents and circumſtances, took no 
fixed political or civil form, however cloſely nnited 


the members of thoſe tribunals were by their general 


views towards the public good, and by the common 
love of their country. As each of thoſe tribunals could 
only act in proportion to the power delegated to it, 
it was impoſſible that ſo many different and unequal 
impreſſions ſhould give to the great machine of the 
ſtate that uniform and regular movement which, by 
an impulſe always the ſame, would keep cach part in 
the ſitnation it ſhould maintain with relation to the 
whole. OO. - 

To effect this univerſal and harmonious power, it 
was neceſlary to unite the different channels of public 
authority, which, by being too much diſtributed, loſt 
its force. This authority Solon collected, and placed 
it all in the court of Areopagus, which conſequently 
became the main ſpring of the government. The 
judges of this court, who, under Draco, decided only 
in caſes of murder, now took cognizance of crimes of 
every kind; and the ſame tribunal which inflicted ca- 
pu puniſhment on murder, poiſoning, burning of 

ouſes, theft, &c. ſtruck at the roots of thoſe crimes, by 
arraigning idleneſs, luxury, and debauchery. Equally 
attentive to ſtimulate the indolence of the young, and 
the languor of the old, theſe ſage judges rouſed in the 
one the laudable ambition to ſerve the ſtate, and re- 
ſtored to the others their former activity. Satisfied 
that extremes produce the ſame effects, they thought 
the republic had as much to fear from the exceſs of 
wealth as from the gripe of poverty; Hence they ex- 
acted a minute account of the effects of every indivi- 
dual. Hence their great ſeverity to thoſe idle citizens, 
who, inſtead of being uſeful members in a ſtate, are its 
bane and its diſhonour. Iſocrates draws a moſt beau- 
tiful and ſtriking picture of thoſe venerable and aſto- 
niſhing men, and of the order and harmony which 
flouriſhed in Athens by their wiſe adminiſtration, 

The judges of the Arcopagus, ſays that author, 
were more induſtrious to prevent crimes, by repreſent- 
ing them in an odious light, than to eſtabliſh modes of 
puniſhment, It was their opinion, that the enemies of 
the ſtate were the inſtruments deſtined by the gods to 
puniſh the wicked; but that it was their province to 
correct and reform public and private manners. They 
were vigilantly attentive to the conduct of all the citi- 
zens, but particularly to that of the youth, They 
well knew that the impetuoſity of juvenile paſſion gave 
the moſt violent ſhocks to health and growing virtue ; 
that it was the duty of inſpectors of education to ſof- 
ten the auſterity of moral diſcipline with innocent plea- 
ſare; and that no recreations were more cligible than 
bodily exerciſes, which enable a young man to give a 
good education its full play, which improve health, 
give a pleaſurable and agreeable vivacity, and even for- 
tify the mind. The fortunes of the Athenians were 
too unequal to admit the ſame mode of education ; and 
therefore the youth were trained in a manner ſuitable 
to the rank and — of their reſpective _ 
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Areopagus. lies, 


Thoſe of the inferior claſs were taught agricul- what veneration was not due to men of ſuch rare ta- Areopagu 1 
ure and commerce; from this principle, that idleneſs lents and virtue? Such reſpect was paid them, that 


is followed by indigence, and that indigence excites 

to the moſt daring and attrocious crimes. Having thus 

endeavoured by wiſe precantions, to preclude the 

pc rate of moral evil, they thought they had little to 
ar, 

Exerciſes of the body, ſuch as horſemanſhip and 
hunting, were objects of education to the youth of li- 
beral fortune. In this ſage diſtribution, their great 
aim was to prevent the poor from committing crimes, 
and to facilitate to the rich the acquiſition of virtue. 
Not ſatisfied with having eſtabliſned good laws, they 
were extremely careſul to ſee that they were obſerved. 
With this vicw, they had divided the city into quar- 
ters, and the country into cantons. Thus every thing 
paſſed under their eyes; nothing eſcaped them; they 
were acquainted with the private conduct of every citi- 
Zen, Thoſe who had been guilty of any irregula- 
_ larity were cited before the magiſtrates, and were re- 
prehended, or punſhed in proportion to their miſde- 
meanour, | 


The fame Areopagites obliged the rich to relieve 


the poor, They repreſſed the intemperance of the 
youth by a ſevere diſcipline. Corruption in magi- 
ſtrates was ſuppreſſed by the puniſhments denounced 
againſt it; and the old men, at the ſight of the em- 
_ ployments of the young, felt themſelves animated with 
@ degree of juvenile vigour and activity. 

Religion came likewiſe under the cognizance of the 
Arcopagites. Plato durſt never, as we are told by Juſ- 
tin Martyr, divulge his private —_ concerning the 
Deity. He had learned from the Egyptians the doc- 
rine of Moſes. It appeared to him the beſt, and he 
embraced it with ardour. But his dread of the Areo- 
pagites, who were attached to the prevailing ſyſtem, 
would not permit him even to name the author of ſen- 
timents which oppoſed the common tradition. 

The public edifices, the cleanneſs of the ſtreets, the 
pay of the ſoldiers, the diſtribution of the public mo- 
ney; in a word, whatever intereſted the republic, was 
under the direction of the Arcopagus. The people 
themſclves, jealons as they were of their power, did 
nothing without conſulting this aſſembly, and ſuffered 
it, without a murmur, to amend their precipitate de- 
crees. Yet this anthority, however great it may ſeem, 
was ſubject to the laws; by them rewards and puniſh- 
ments were determined; and thoſe reſpectable judges 
gave an account of the exerciſe of their truſt to public 
cenſors, who were placed betwixt them and the people, 
to prevent the ariſtocracy from growing too powerful. 

| Fhe moſt importaut qualifications were required in 
thoſe who entered into the 96s 4; Solon made a 
law, by which they who had not been archons for a 
year ſhould not be admitted members of the Areopa- 

us. To give more force to his law, he ſubjected him- 
felt to it, and was only admitted on that title. This 
was but the firſt ſtep; thoſe annual magiſtrates, after 
having given law to the republic, were interrogated on 
their adminiſtration. If their conduct was found irre- 
proachable, they were admitted Areopagites with cu- 
logiums ; but the ſmalleſt miſconduct excluded them 
from that honour for ever. What adminiſtration was 


not to be expected from a tribanal ſo well compoſed ? 


people preſumed not to laugh in their preſence; and 
ſo well eſtabliſned was their reputation for equity, that 
thoſe whom they condemned, or diſmiſied without 
granting their petition, never complained that they had 
been unjuſtly treated. 

The edifice of the Areopagus was extremely ſimple ; 
and its roof, which was at firſt of the moſt common 
materials, remained in that ſtate till the time of Au- 
guſtus. This we learn from Vitruvias, Oreſtes was 
the firſt who thought of cmbelliſhing it. He raiſed in 


it an altar to Minerva. He likewiſc adorned it with 


two ſeats of ſolid ſilver; on one of which the accuſer 
ſat, and the _— on the other. The one ſeat was 
conſecrated to Injury, and the other to Impudence. 
This religious ſketch was brought to perfection by E- 
pimenides, who erected altars to thoſe allegorical dei- 
ties, and ſoon after a temple, which Cicero mentions 
in his ſecond book of laws. This temple correſponded 
with that which Oreſtes had built to the Furies, who 
bronght him to Athens, and procured him the protec- 
tion of Minerva. Epimenides dedicated it a ſecond 
time to the Furies, or ſevere Codeſſes, as they were 
termed by the Athenians. A man was thought loſt 
without reſource, and a victim to every human ill, if 


he enforced a perjury by invoking the ſacred name of 


thoſe tremendous divinities. 
Thoſe who employed their thoughts in ſolving the 


myſteries of Paganiſm, imagined that the Enmenides 


had their temple ſo near the court Areopagus, that 
= might enlighten the judges by their inſpiration, 
and, by their continual aſſiſtance, prevent them from 
committing thoſe errors to which human weakneſs is 
liable. To propitiate thoſe terrible deities, and to pro- 
cure their fayour for the Arcopagus, they were wor- 
ſhipped with great punctuality and devotion ; and the 
ſenate itſelf appointed their prieſts. Demoſthenes had 
been nominated to preſide over their ſacrifices; and he 


thought it very extraordinary, that he, to whom the 


republic had confided ſo important an office, ſhould be 


publicly impeached. 
It was natural to aſſociate with the Eumenides the 


other deities who ſhared with them the ſovercign em- 


Pire over the dead. Epimenides placed in their 
temples the ſtatues of Pluto, of Mercury, and of Tel- 
lus, They were all, according to Pauſanias, of an 
agreeable form. Each of them was placed upon an al- 


tar, on which the citizens, or ſtrangers, who had been. 
acquitted by the Areopagus made their grateful offer- 


ings. But it was not to gratitude alone that theſe ſe- 
veral deities owed all the incenſe that ſmoked upon 
their altars. They who had bcen accuſed before the 
ſenate, haraſſed with ſuperſtition, and uncertain how. 
theſe deities would be affected towards them, were la- 
viſh of ſacrifices to obtain their clemency, by which 
they hoped their judges would likewiſe be influenced. 


The tomb of Ocdipus was another of the ornaments. 


of the Areopagus. It was in the outward court of the 
Areopagus, where a barge was likewiſe placed, which 
made part of the pomp at the public games. | 
Whatever homage and implicit obedience the court of 
Arcopagus might derive from all this religions pa- 
rade, the public good was always dearer to _ 
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than any lower advantages they might have 


rounded. 

The ſenate aſſembled in a hall built on the ſummit 
of a hill, which was aſcended with difficuly by the old 
men bent with age. 
only aſſembled on the three laſt days of each month, 
they bore with patience this inconvenient ſituation. 
But public affairs multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they 

were obliged to add to the three former e a 
fourth, which was held on the ſeventh day of the 
month, and which was ſoon ſucceeded by an aſſembly 
every day. Their meetings were ſo regular, that they 
were not interrupted by the moſt ſolemn feſtivals, till 
Cephiſodorus was archon, who, in the third year of 
the 105th Olympiad, made a decree, which obliged 
the Areopagites to celebrate, after the example of the 
| _ courts, the Apaturian feaſts, which laſted five 

ays. 

This aſſiduous and painful exerciſe of their office 
made the Areopagites feel all the inconvenience of the 
ſituation of their tribunal, and determined them to re- 
move it to a part of the city called the Royal Portico. 
It was a ſquare expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather. When the judges, who aſſembled there in 
profound ſilence, had taken their places, they were in- 
e by a thread, or rather a cord, drawn around 
them. 

They held their aſſemblies in the night, that their 
attention to public affairs might not be diverted by ex- 
ternal objects, — and (adds Lucian) that they might 
only be influenced by the arguments, and not by the 


preſence and action, of the ſpeakers. This circumſtance 


explains a paſſage in Athenæus, whotells us, that none 
knew the numbers nor faces of the Areopagites. The 


cuſtom of adminiſtering juſtice in the open air was not - 


peculiar to them. It was followed by all the other 
tribunals when they tried for murder ; for two rea- 
ſons : Iſt, That the judges, the ſworn protectors of 
innocence, might not be hurt by being under cover 
with criminals, whoſe hands were polluted with blood. 
2dly, that the accuſer and the accuſed might not be un- 
der the ſame roof. 
When all the members of the ſenate were convened, 
a heral enjoined ſilence, and ordered the people to re- 
tire. As ſoon as they had departed, the Aſſembly pro- 
cceded to buſineſs; and as they deemed the leaſt pre- 
ference a flagrant injuſtice, the cauſes which they were 
to determine were drawn by a kind of lottery ; and 
the ſame chance which brought them up, diſtributed 


them to different numbers of judges, ſmall or great, ac- 


cording to the importance of the ſeveral cauſes. 

In early times, the parties themſelves ſtated their 
cauſe in a ſimple manner. The eloquence of advocates 
was thought a dangerous talent, fit only to varniſh 
crimes. But afterwards the Arcopagus, on this point, 
relaxed from their ſevcrity ;—at firſt the accuſed, and 
ſoon after the accaſers, were permitted to engage thoſe 
to make the attack and the defence, whole profeſſion it 
was to exert the art of ſpeaking, for others, with ac- 
curacy and elegance. | 

Sextus Empiricus ſeems not to have ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhed times, where he ſays, that the court of A- 
reopagus did not ſuffer. thoſe who are to be tried at 
their bar to ayail themſelves of the abilitics of others, 
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9 from the altars and temples with which they were ſur- 


However, as for ſome time they 
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What undoubedly led him into that miſtake, was an Arevpagus, 
inviolable cuſtom of that tribunal, which prohibited, in 


pleadings, all that warm and pictureſque oratory which 
ſeduces the judgment and inflames the paſſions. When 
the ſuffrages were collected, each perſon gave his in ſi- 
lence. They voted with a ſmall flint, which they held 
betwixt the thumb and the two next fingers, and which 
they put into one of the two urns that ſtood in a cor- 
ner of the hall. One ſtood before the other. The firſt 
was called the urn of death; the ſecond, the urn of 
compaſſion. That of death was of braſs, and was term- 
ed proper ; that of compaſſion was of wood, and was 
termed improper. The jadges commonly brought their 
flint to the aſſembly, and put it into the urn; but, that 
all the ſuffrages might be collected, the herald took 
the two urns, and preſented them, one after another, to 
every ſenator, commanding him, in the name of the 
republic, no longer to defer his acquittal or condemna- 


tion, | 


For this method of giving ſentence, which was call- 
ed xpvCdm n, becauſe it kept the vote of each perſon 


undiſcovered, the Thirty Tyrants, to make themſelves 


maſters of the deciſions of the Areopagus, ſubſtituted 
another, by means of which they knew exactly the o- 
pinion of each of the judges ; for they obliged them to 
bring their flints publicly, and lay them upon two ta- 
bles placed before them, the ſituation of which was 
quite oppoſite to that of the urns; for the firſt of 
e tables was that of /ife, and the ſecond that of 
cath, | | 
The firſt ſubſtances with which they gave their ſuf- 
frages were not ſmall picces of the bones of a hog, as 
ſome authors aſſert, but ſea-ſhells, for which pieces of 
braſs of the ſame form, termed ſpondyla, were after- 


wards ſubſtituted. The ſubſtances with which the 


voted were diſtinguiſhed by their form and colour. Thoſe 
which condemned were black, and perforated in the 
middle ; the others were white, and not perforated. 
The precaution of piercing the black ones tends to 
prove, what we have pd 1 obſerved, that the court 
of Areopagus ſat in the night: for what end did it 
ſerve to pierce the black ſhells, or flints, if the judges 
could have ſeen them and the white ones, and conſe- 
quently have diſtinguiſhed their colours by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the light? But as they paſſed ſentence in the 
dark, it is evident that adifference beſides that of colour 
was neceſſary, to know the black ones from the white. 
The judges were likewiſe permitted to multiply at plea- 
ſure the diſtinctions between ſigns, which eſſentially 
diſtinguiſhed the fates of men. „ 
After the ſuffrages were collected, they were taken 
out of the two urns, and put into a third vaſe of 
braſs. They were then counted ; and as the number 
of white or of black flints was higher or inferior, one 
of the judges drew with his nail a ſhorter or a longer 
line on a tablet with a waxen ſurface, on which the 
reſult of each cauſe was marked. The ſhort line ex- 
preſſed acquittal ; the long, condemnation. : 
With regard to the emoluments of the judges, they 

were as moderate as thoſe of the adyocates, The lengi 
of the proceſs did not enhance its expence ; and when 
the deciſion of a cauſe was poſtponed till the next day, 
the committee were only paid an obolns on that day. 
Hence Mercury, in Lucian, is ſurpriſed that ſuch 
ſenſible old men as the ſenators of Arcopagus were 
| L123. ſhould 
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Arecpagus. ſhould ſell at ſo low a price the trouble of aſcending ſo 


* 


As to the number of the judges which compoſed the 
Arcopagus, ſome authors, attentive only to a part of 
Solon's regulations, by which he enacted, that for 
the futare, none but the nine archons ſhould be ad- 
mitted members of the Arcopagus, have imagined, 
that this tribunal was filled ancw every year, and that 
it never conſiſted of more than nine magiſtrates. This 
opinion, and ſome others, are refuted by the circum- 


ſtantial account which Diogenes Laertius gives us of 


the condemnation of Socrates. This great man had 
wiſhed to ſubſtitute a rational hypotheſis for the fa- 
bulons and extravagant ſyſtem of religion which pre- 


vailed in his time. His project, however landable, ap- 


peared impious in the eye of ſuperſtition. Information 
was laid againſt him before the Arcopagus, and he 
had as many accuſers as fellow- citizens. After the 
charges and the anſwers were heard, they proceeded 
to ſuffrages, The opinions were divided, but not equal- 


ly, for the number of thoſe who condemned him ex- 


ceeded by 281 the number of thoſe who declared him 
innocent. He made an ironical reply to this iniqui- 
tous ſentence, by telling his judges, that he took it 
tor granted, they would admit him to a maintenance 
in the Prytanæum. On this ſarcaſm, 80 of thoſe who 


had voted in his favour forſook him, went over to the 


oppoſite party, and condemned him to die. Here then 
we have 361 judges who condemn; to whom it we add 
thoſe who verſe in aquitting him, the number muſt 
be very conſiderable. | 

Of all the judgments of the Areopagus, the moſt 
famous one, excepting that of Mars, was the ſentence 


which ny paſſed on Oreſtes. His trial, which hap- 
pened under Demophon the 12th king of Athens, in 


375 of the Attic æra, owed all its fame to a remark- 
able circumſtance, that gave riſe to a cuſtom which 
was obſerved ever afterwards. Oreſtes had killed his 
mother, He was accuſed before the Areopagus, and 
cited to appear in that court, He would have loſt his 
life in conſequence of the equal diviſion of the votes, 
had not Minerva, moved with his misfortunes, declared 


herſelf for thoſe who had abſolved him, and joined her 
ſuffrage to theirs. Thus Oreſtes was ſaved. In ve- 
neration to this miracle, the Arcopagites, whenever 


the ſuffrages were equally divided, decided in favour 
of the accuſed, by granting him what they termed the 
ſhell of Minerva. Cephalus and Dædalus were con- 
demned by the Arcopagus long before the time of 
Oreſtes, | 

Me find in ancient authors ſome deciſions of this 
tribunal, which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of juſtice, 
though their objects are not intereſting. We ſhall 
here quote an anecdote from Aulus Gellius, and Va- 
lerius Maximus, of a woman who was accuſed of ha- 
ving poiſoned her hnſband and her ſon. She was ta- 
ken and brought before Dolabella, who was then 
proconſul of Aſia. She was no ſooner in his preſence 
than ſhe'owned the fact; and added, that the had very 


- 


8570 reaſons for putting her huſband and her ſon to 


cath.—““ 1 had (faid the) to my firſt huſband, a 
ſon whom I tenderly loved, and whoſe virtues render- 


cd him worthy of my affection. My ſecond huſband, 


and the ſon whom I bare to him, murdered my favou- 
rite child, 1 thought it would have been unjuſt to 
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have ſuffered thoſe two monſters of barbarity te live. Areopagus 
If you think, Sir, that I have committed a crime, it Arequiba. 


is your province to puniſh it: I certainly ſhall never 
repent of it.” This affair embarraſſed Dolabella. She 
was afterwards ſent tothe Areopagus; and that court, 
when they had examined her a long time, ordered her 
and her accuſer to appear before them again a hundred 
years after, from the firſt wy of her trial. 

We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that the Areopagus 
always preſerved its old reputation; for ſuch is the con- 
ſtitution of human affairs, that perfection, with regard 
to them, is a violent, and conſequently a tranſitory, 
ſtate, Pericles, who lived about 100 years after So- 
lon, to flatter the people and win them to his party, 


uſed his utmoſt efforts to weaken the authority of the 


Areopagus, which was then diſliked by the multitude. 
He took from it the cognizance of many affairs which 
had before come under its juriſdiction ; and, to forward 
his deſign of humbling it, employed the eloquence of 
Ephialtes, whoſe talents were formidable, and who 
was an avowed enemy to the great men of Athens, 
The Areopagus itſelf ſeemed to ſecond the endea- 
vours of a man who projected its ruin, and by its miſ- 
conduct haſtened its fall. The old rules of the court, 
by which none were admitted its members but thoſe 


whoſe unexceptionable conduct would ſupport its ma- 


jeſty, ſeemed too ſevere. They grew leſs delicate in 
their choice, and preſuming that the faults with which 
they diſpenſed, would ſoon be reformed in the ſociety 


of ſo many good examples, vice imperceptibly crept 


among them: corruption, at firſt ſecret and timid, 
grew inſenſibly open and daring, and made ſuch pro- 
greſs, that the moſt ſhameful crimes were ſoon exhi- 
bited on the ſtage; and they were not copied from the 
low and abandoned multitude, but from thoſe ſenators, 
once the venerable and auſtere cenſors of idleneſs and 
of vice, Demetrius, the comic poet, wrote a piece 


which he intitled The Areopagite, where he ſtrips the 
maſk off thoſe hypocritical legiſlators, who were now 


equally apt to be ſeduced by wealth and by beanty. So 
much had the Athenian ſenate degenerated in the days 
of Iſocrates, cir. 340years before the Chriſtian æra. 


Before this tribunal St Paul was called to give an 


account of his doctrine, and converted Dionyſius one of 
their number, | | 
The end of this court of judicature is as obſcure as 
its origin, which was derived from very remote anti- 
quity. It exiſted, with the other magiſtracies, in the 
time of Pauſanias, i. e. in the 2d century. The term 
of its ſubſequent duration is not aſcertained ; but a wri- 


ter, who lived under the emperors Theodoſius the El- 


der and Younger, in the 5th century, mentions it as 
extinct. 5 

AREQUIBA, a city of Peru in South America, 
ſituated in W. Long. 739. S. Lat. 17%, It is one of 
the moſt beautiful cities in all Peru, being delighifully 
ſituated in the valley of Quilca, 100 leagues from Li- 
ma, and 20 from the ſea, with which it communicates 
by a fine river. The entrance into the harbour is ra- 
ther thallow for ſhips of great burden; but when once 
they are entered, they may ride ſecurely in 18 fathoms 
water. This city was founded in 1529, by order of 
Don Francifco Pizarro, in a place known likewiſe by 
the name of Arequiba ; but its ſituation being found 


_ diſadvantageous, the inhabitants obtained leave to re- 


move 


{ > 


expreſs that power 


ſteemed. 


ARE 


houſes are built with ſtone, and vaulted; and, contrary 
to what is uſual in warm countries, they are lofty, neat- 
ly farniſhed within, and finely decorated on the outſide, 
The inhabitants alſo are exempt from many diſcaſes 
common in other parts of Peru; which perhaps is owing 


to their keeping the ſtreets clean by means of canals 


which extend to the river. The temperature of the air 
is extremely good; and though ſometimes a ſlight froſt 
is perceivable, the cold is never exceſſive, nor the heat 
troubleſome, ſo that the ſurrounding fields are clothed 
with perpetual verdure. Theſe natural advantages 
however, are conſiderably allayed by its being very 
ſubject to earthquakes, by which it has already been 
five times laid in ruius; notwithſtanding, which, it is 
populous, and has amongſt its inhabitants ſome of the 
nobleſt families in America. 


ARES, a word of Paracelſus's, by which he would 
f nature in the whole material 


world, by which ſpecies are divided into individuals. 


the ſect of the Pneumatiſts, lived in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, according to ſome ; according to others, under 
Trajan or Adrian. He wrote ſeveral treatiſes in the 
Ionian dialect, on acute diſeaſes, and other medicinal 


ſubjects; ſome of which are ſtill extant. The beſt edi- 


tion of his works is that of Boerhaave, in Greek and 
Latin, with notes, printed in 1731; that of Wigan, 


printed at Oxford in 1723, in folio, is alſo much e- 


ARETHUSA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Nereus and Coris, and the companion of Diana, who 
changed her into a fountain to deliver her from the 
purſuit of her lover Alphens. . 

ARETHUSA, a celebrated fountain near the city of 
Syracuſe in Sicily, famous for the quantity of its wa- 
ters, and the number of fiſhes it contained. Many fa- 


bles were invented by the ancients concerning this foun- 


tain. They had alſo a notion that the river ALPHEUS 
run under or through the waters of the ſea, without 
mixing with them, from Peloponneſus to Sicily. Mr 
Brydone informs us, that it ſtill continues to ſend forth 
an immenſe quantity of water, riſing at once to the ſize 


of a river, but is entirely abandoned by the fiſhes it for- 


merly contained in ſuch plenty. At ſome diſtance from 
Arethuſa is a fountain of freſh water which boils up very 
ſtrongly in the ſea, inſomuch that, after piercing the 
ſalt water, it may be ſometimes taken up very little af- 


| fected by it. This fountain Mr Brydone thinks the an- 


cients were ignorant of, or they wonld not have failed 


to uſe it as an argument for the ſubmarine journey of 


Alpheus. 

Mr Swinburn deſcribes this once famous fountain as 
a large pool of water near the quay, defended from the 
ſea by a wall, and almoſt hidden by houſes on every 


other ſide. The water is not falt, but brackiſh, and 


fit for no purpoſe but waſhing linen. This ( +4 he) 
is the celebrated fountain of Arethuſa, whoſe ſoft poe- 


tical name is known to every reader. The fable of the 


nymph and her conſtant lover Alpheus, the excellence 
of the ſpring, and the charms of its ſituation, are themes 
on which ancient and modern poets have indulged their 
fancy, and exerciſed their pens. Alas, how altered ! 


rabbiſh chokes up its wholeſome ſources ; the waves 
have found a paſſage through the rocks, which repeat- 
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move to the place where the city now ſtands. The 
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ed earthquakes have ſplit; and not a fiſh to be ſeen 
in it. Sometimes, after an earthquake, it has been left 


dry; and, at other times, the whole maſs of its waters 


have been tainted by ſubterraneous effluvia. Its foun- 
I probably lies among the neighbouring 
ills.“ 

ARE T HUS, in botany : A genus of the gynandria 
diandria claſs ; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 7th order, Orchideæ. The generic character is 
taken from the nectarium, which is tubular, ſituated at 


ArethuG 
| 


Aretin. 
— — 


the bottom of the corolla, and the inferior labium fixed 


to the ſtylus. There are four ſpecies; all natives of A- 


merica except the carpenſis, which is only found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


ARETIA, in botany : A genus of the pentandria 


monogynia claſs ; and in the natural method rankin 
under the 21ſt order, Pretiz, The corolla is divide 


into five parts ; the tube of the corolla is ovated ; and 


the capſule is globular, and conſiſts of but one cell. 


There is only one ſpecies, viz. the alphina. 
ARETAUS of Cappadocia, a Greek phyſician, of 


ARETIN (Guido), famous for his muſical improve- 
ments, lived in the 13th century, 
Arezzo, a city in Tuſcany ; and having been taught 
the practice of muſic in his youth, and probably re- 


He was a native of 


tained as a choriſter in the ſervice of the Benedictine 


monaſtery founded in that city, he became a monk pro- 


feſled, and a brother of the order of St Benedict. 


In this retirement he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 


to the ſtudy of muſic, particularly the ſyſtem of the an- 
cients, and, above all, to reform their method of nota- 
tion, The difficultics that attended the inſtruction of 
youth in the church-offices were ſo great, that as he 
himſelf ſays, ten years were generally conſumed barely 
in acquiring the knowledge of the plain-ſong ; and this 
conſideration induced him to labour after ſome amend- 
ment, ſome method that might facilitate inſtruction, 
and enable thoſe employed in the choral office to per- 
form the duties of it in a correct and decent manner. 
If we may credit thoſe legendary accounts that are ex- 


tant in old monkiſh manuſcripts, we ſhould believe he 


was aſſiſted in his pious intention by immediate com- 
munications from heaven: ſome ſpeak of the invention 
of the ſyllables as the effect of inſpiration; and Guido 


himſelf ſeems to have been of the ſame opinion, by his 


ſaying it was revealed to him by the Lord; or, as 
ſome interpret his words, in a dream: but graver hi- 


ſtorians ſay, that being at veſpers in the chapel of his 


monaſtery, it happened that one of the offices appoint- 


ed for that day was the hymnf+ to St John, 


UT queant laxis 
MIra geſlorum 
SOLve pollutis 


REſonare fibris 

F Amullt tuorum 

L Abiis reatum, 
Saucte Joannes. 


During the performance of the hymn, he remarked 
the iteration of the words, and the frequent returns of 
UT, RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA: he obſerved likewiſe a diſ- 
ſimilarity between the cloſeneſs of the ſyllable mx and 
the broad open ſound of + a, which he thought conld 
not fail to impreſs upon the mind a laſting idea of their 
congruity ; and immediately conceived a thought of 
applying the fix ſyllables to perfect an improvement 
either then actually made by him, or under conſidera- 


+} Compo- 
ſed by Paul, 
a deacon of 
the church 
of Aquileia, 
about the 
year 770. 


tion, Viz. that of converting the ancient tctrachords 


into hexachords. 
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and having perfected his ſyſtem, began to introduce it 
into practice: the perſons to whom he communicated 
it were the brethren of his own monaſtery, from whom 
it met with but a cold reception, which, in the epi- 
ſtle to his friend, he aſcribes undoubtedly io its true 
cauſe, envy : however, his intereſt with the abbot, and 
his employment in the chapel, gave him an opportu- 
nity of trying the efficacy of his method on the boys 
who were training up for the choral ſervice, and it ex- 
ceeded the moſt ſanguine expectation. * To the ad- 
miration of all (ſays cardinal Baronius), a boy there- 
by learnt, in 2 few months, what no man, though 
of great ingenuity, could before that attain in ſeveral 
years,” e 


The fame of Guido's invention ſoon ſpread abroad, 
and his method of inſt ruction was adopted by the clergy 


of other countries. We are told by Kircher, that Her- 


mannus biſhop of Hamburg, and Elviricus biſhop of 
CS made uſe of it; and by the authors of the 


Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, that it was received 
in that country, and taught in all the monaſteries in 
the kingdom. It is certain that the reputation of his 
eat ſkill in muſic had excited in the pope a deſire to 
ſee and converſe with him ; of which, and of his going 
to Rome for that purpoſe, and the reception he met 
with from the pontiff, he himſelf has given a circum- 
ſtantial account of in the epiſtle hereafter mentioned. 
The particalars of this relation are very curious ; 
and as we have his own authority, there is no room to 
donbt the truth of it. It ſeems that John XX, or, as 
ſome writers compute, the 19th pope of that name, 


having heard of the fame of Guido's ſchool, and con- 


ceiving a deſire to ſee him, ſent three meſſengers to in- 
vite him to Rome ; upon their arrival, it was reſolved 
by the brethren of the monaſtery that he ſhould Ke 
thither attended by Grimaldo the abbot, and Peter the 
chief of the canons of the church of Arezzo. Arri- 
ving at Rome, he was preſented to the holy father, and 
by him received with great kindneſs. The pope had 


ſeveral converſations with him, in all which he interro- 


gated him as to his knowledge in muſic; and upon 
ſight of an antiphonary which Guido had brought with 
him, marked with the ſyllables agreeable to his new 
invention, the pope looked on it as a kind of prodigy ; 
and ruminating on the doctrines delivered by Guido, 
would not ſtir | fund his ſeat till he had learned perfectly 
to ſing off a verſe : upon which he declared, that he 
could not have believed the efficacy of the method, 
if he had not been convinced by the experiment he 
had himſelf made of it. The pope would have detain- 
ed him at Rome; but labouring under a bodily diſor- 
der, and fearing an injury to his health from the air 
of the place, and the heats of the ſummer, which was 
then approaching, Guido left that city upon a promiſe 
to reviſit it, and explain to his holineſs the principles 
of his new ſyſtem. On his return homewards, he 
made a viſit to the abbot of Pompoſa, a town in the 
duchy of Ferrara, who was very earneſt to have Guido 
ſettle in the monaſtery of that place : to which invi- 
tation it ſcems he yielded, being, as he ſays, deſirous 
of rendering ſo great a monaſtery ſtill more famous by 
his ſtudies there. 

Here it was that he compoſed a tract on mulic, inti- 
tled Micrologus, i. e. a ſhort diſcourſe ;*” which he 
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Avctin, Struck with the diſcovery, he retired to his ſtudy ; 


A R E 


dedicated to Theodald biſnop of Arezzo; and finiſhed, Aretin. 


as he himſelf at the end of it tells us, under the pontifi- 
cate of John XX. and in the 34th year of his age. Voſ- 
ſius ſpeaks alſo of another muſical treatiſe written by 
him, and dedicated to the ſame perſon. 

Moſt of the authors who have taken occaſion to 
mention Guido, ſpeak of the Micrologus as containing 


the ſam of his doctrine: but it is in a ſmall tract, in- 


titled Argumentum novi Cantus inveniendi, that his de- 
claration of his uſe of the ſyllables, with their ſeveral 
mutations, and in ſhort his whole doctrine of ſolmi- 
ſation, is to be found. This tract makes part of an 


epiſtle to a very dear and intimate friend of Guido, 


whom he addreſſes thus, . Beatiſſimo atque dulciſſimo 


fratri Michagli 7” at whoſe requeſt the tract itſelf ſeems 
to have been compoſed, SHES 


Whether Guido was the author of any other tracts, 


is not eaſy to determine. It nowhere appears that any 
of his works were ever printed, except that Baronius, 
in his Annales Eccleſiaſtici, tom. xi. p. 73, has given 
at length the epiſtle from him to his friend Michael of 
Pompoſa, and that to Theodald biſhop of Arezzo, pre- 
fixed to the Micrologus; and yet the writers on muſic 


ſpeak of the Micrologus as of a book in the hands of 


every one. Martini cites ſeveral manuſcrips of Guido; 
namely, two in the Ambroſian library at Milan, the 
one written about the 12th century, the other leſs 
ancient ; another among the archives of the chapter of 


Piſtoja, a city in Tuſcany ; and a third inthe Mediceo- 


Laurenziano library at Florence, of the 15th century: 
theſe are clearly the Micrologus. Of the epiſtle to 
Michael of Pompoſa, together with the Argumentum 
novi Cantus inveniendi, b mentions only one, which 
he ſays is ſomewhere at Ratiſbon. Of the ſeveral tracts 


abovementioned, the laſt excepted, a manuſcript is ex- 


tant in the library of Baliol-college in Oxford. Several 
fragments of the two firſt, in one volume, are alſo a- 
mong the Harleian manuſcripts now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, N® 3199 ; but ſo very much mutilated, that they 
afford but ſmall ſatisfaction to a curious inquirer. 
ARETIN (Leonard), one of the moſt learned men 
of the 15th century, was ſecretary to the republic of 


Florence, and tranſlated from the Greek into Latin 
ſome of the Lives of Plutarch, and Ariſtotle's Ethics: 


he alſo compoſed three books of the Punic war, that 


may ſerve as a ſupplement to thoſe wanting in Livy ; 


the hiſtory of the tranſactions in Italy during his time; 


that of ancient Greece; that of the Goths ; that of the 


republic of Florence; and many other books. He died 
in 1443, aged 74. 


ARETIN (Francis), a man of great reading, and 


well acquainted with the Greek language. He tranſ- 
lated into Latin the Commentaries of St Chryſoſtom 
upon St John, and about 20 Homilies of the ſame fa- 
ther : he alſo tranſlated the Letters of Phalaris into La- 
tin, and wrote a treatiſe De balneis Puteolanis, He 
ſtudied at Sienna, abont the year1443 ; and afterwards 
taught law there with ſuch reputation, that they called 


him the Prince of Subtleties, and his wit became a pro- 


verb. He diſplayed his talents chiefly in diſputes, in 
which nobody could withſtand him. He gave his o- 
pinions in law with ſo much confidence, as to aſſure 


thoſe who conſulted him that they ſhould carry their 


cauſe : nor did experience contradict him; for it was a 
common ſaying at the bar, ſach a cauſe has been con- 
demned 


Aretin. 
— pond 


feſſor. 
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demned by Aretin, it maſt therefore be loſt. He 
taught alſo in the univerſity of Piſa, and in that of Fer- 
rara. He was at Rome under the Pontificate of Six- 
tus IV. but did not ſtay here long; for he ſoon per- 
ceived that the great hopes which he had built upon 
his reputation would come to , This pope, 
however, declared he would have given him a cardinal's 
hat, had he not thought he ſhonld have done a public 
injury by depriving the youth of ſuch an excellent pro- 
When old age would not permit him to go 


through the duties of his office, they diſpenſed with his 


them, yet 


reading of lectures, and his ſalary was continued. He 
continued, however, ſometimes to mount the chair; 
and although his lectures had now but little ſpirit in 

2 had ſtill many hearers on account of his 
reputation. One day when the ſtudents were gone to 
ſome public ſhows, there were but 40 perſons in his 


auditory : which ſo mortified him, that he threw away 
his book; and crying out, “ Aretin ſhall never ex- 
plain law to a few perſons,” retired in a paſſion, and 


would teach no more. 


He was ſevere in his temper, 


and never kept a ſervant longer than a month or two; 
for it was a maxim of his, that new hired ſervants 
_always ſerve beſt,” He was honoured with the title of 


knight, and ſpent all his life in celibacy ; and his way 
of living was ſo parſimonious, that he was thereby en- 
abled to amaſs a great deal of wealth. He had de- 


ſigned this wealth for the maintenance of a college; 


tions. 


even againſt ſoverei 


but he altered his reſolution, and left it to his rela- 


ARETIN (Peter), a native of Arezzo, who lived in 
the 16th century. He was famous for his ſatirical 
writings: and was fo bold as to carry his invectives 


of the Scourge of Princes. 


Francis I. the emperor 


Charles V. moſt of the princes of Italy, ſeveral cardi- 


nals, and many noblemen courted his friend{hip by 
preſents, either becauſe they liked his compeſitions, or 
perhaps from an apprehenſion of falling under the laſh 


of his ſatire.. Aretin became thereupon ſo inſolent, 
that he is ſaid to have got a medal ſtruck, on one ſide 


of which he is repreſented by theſe words, 1L DIvIno 
ARETINO; and on the reverſe, ſitting upon a throne, 
recciving the preſents of Princes, with theſe words, 
T-PRINCTPI TRIBUTATI DA POPOLT, TRIBUTANO IL 
SERVIDOR LORO. Some imagine that he gave himſelf 


the title of Divine, ſignifying thereby that he perform- 


ed the functions of a god upon earth, by the thunder- 


bolts with which he ſtruck the heads of the higheſt 
perſonages. He uſed to boaſt, that his lampoons did 
more ſervice- to-the world than ſermons; and it was 


ſaid of him, that he had ſubjected more princes by his 


Origin de 
Pimprimerie 
di Paris, 

P. 234. 


pen than the greateſt had ever done by their arms. 


Aretin wrote many irreligious and obſcene pieces; ſuch 


are his dialogues, which were called Ragionamenti. 


There is likewiſe imputed to him another very obſcene 
«ce It 


performance, De omnibus Veneris ſchematibus. 
was about the year 1525 (ſays. Mr Chevillier*) that 
Julio Romano, the moſt famous painter of Italy, inſti- 
gated by the enemy of the ſalvation of mankind, in- 
vented drawings to engrave 20 plates: the ſubjects are 
ſo immodeſt that I dare only name them. Peter Aretin 


compoſed ſonnets for each figure. George Vaſari, who. 


relates this in his Lives of the Painters, ſays, he does 


not know which would be the greateſt impurity, to caſt 


10 


the Greek apeTy, virtue, and N Ons diſcourſe. 


authors chooſe to derive the word from aperog, gratus, 


much eſtcemed by the Romans. 
to decay when Coſmo de Medicis took it under his 


s, and from thence got the title 


sos, the capital: Now Romania di Morea. . 
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one's eyes upon the drawings of Julio, or to dip into Aretologi 
| 


the verſes of Aretin.” Some ſay that Aretin changed 


his libertine principles; but however this may be, it Argeiz- 


is certain that he compoſed ſeveral pieces of devotion. 
He wrote a Paraphraſe on the penitential Pſalms, and 
another on Geneſis; he wrote alſo the Life of the 
Virgin Mary, and that of St Catherine of Sienna, 
and of St Thomas Aquinas. He was author likewiſe 
of ſome comedies. He died in the year 1556, being 
about 65 years old. 
_ ARETOLOGI, in antiquity, a ſort of philoſo- 
phers, chiefly of the Cynic or Stoic tribe, who, having 
no ſchool or diſciples of their own, haunted the tables 
of great men, and entertained them in their banquets 
with diſputations on virtue, vice, and other popular to- 
pics. Theſe are ſometimes alſo denominated Circula- 
tores Philsſophi. In this ſenſe, the word is derived from 
Some 


6 agreeable ;*”” and define Aretologi, by perſons who 
ſtrive to divert and entertain their audiences with jokes 
and pleaſant tales; which latter ſeems the more natu- 
ral explication. | 

AREZZO, a city of Italy, in Tuſcany, ſeated in 
the territory of Florence, on the declivity of a hill that 


overlooks the neighbouring plain, between the Citta di 


Caſtelli and Florence. It is an ancient city, and a bi- 
ſhop'sſee; and was famous for a kind of earthen ware 
It was greatly fallen 


protection; ſince which it has been recovering gradual- 

ly. It is famed for being the birth-place of Mecænas. 

E. Long. 12. 2. N. Lat. 43. 27. 
 ARGEA, or ARrGE1, in Roman antiquity, thirty 


human figures, made of ruſhes, thrown annually by the 


prieſts or veſtals into the Tiber, on the day of the ides 
of May.—Platarch in his Roman Queſtions, inquires 
why they were called Argea. There are two reaſons 
aſſigned. The firſt, that the barbarous nation who 
firſt inhabited theſe parts caſt all the Greeks they could 
meet with into the Tiber: for Argians was a common 
name for all Grecians: but that Hercules perſuaded 
them to quit ſo inhuman a practice, and to purge them 
ſelves of the crime by inſtituting this ſolemniiy. The 
ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a ſworn ene- - 
my of the Argians, to perpetuate- that enmity to his 
poſterity, ordered the figures of Argians to be thus caſt 
into the river. | RE 
ARGEIA, or AxG60L1s, a diſtrict of Peloponneſus, 
ſitnated between Arcadia to the weſt, the Egean'Sea . 
to the caſt, Laconica and the Sinus Argolicus to the 
ſouth, and to the north the territory of Corinth and the 
Sinus Saronicus (Livy, Ptolemy) ; ſo called from Ax- - 


By the Greeks the people were called Argeii, from 
Argior Argos; by the Romans, Arpivi, Argives They 


were a colony who migrated, it is ſaid, from Egypt, un- 


der the command of Inachus. Polemon and Ptolemy. 
Mendeſius, ancient Greek writers, inform us, that Ina- 


chus was contemporary with Amoſis, who demoliſhed 


Avaris, and expelled the ſnepherds out of Egypt. If, 
with ſome learned chronc}ogors, we ſuppoſe Inachus to 
have begun to reform the Argives B. C. 1856, and to 
have died B. C. 1808, he muſt have been cocval with 
Amoſis who reigned in Upper Egypt 15 years 2 
the 


Argentan. 
— — 


z 
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the expulſion of the ſhepherds, and 10 years after that 
event, which happened B. C. 1806, Inachus was ſtyled 
the Son of the Ocean, becauſe his origin was not known, 
or becauſc he had come by ſea into Greece. Before his 
arrival the inhabitants were rude and barbarous, Theſe 
he united and civilized, and inſtructed in various arts. 
His ſon Phoronens inſtituted the laws of government ; 
and, on that account, has been called the firſt king in 
Argos, the firſt of men, and the father of mortals. The 
family of Inachus, after having kept poſſeſſion of the 
throne 347 years, were expelled by Danaus, who ar- 
rived B. C. 1509 with a colony from Canaan. Acriſius, 
the laſt King of Argos, died B, C. 1313 ; and was 
ſucceeded by Perſeus, his grandſon, who transferred 
the ſeat of government to Mycenz, 544 years from 
the firſt year of Inachas, in the reign of Cecrops II. 


king of Athens, and about the time when Pelops the 


ſon of Tantalus king of Phrygia, having been compel- 
led by Ilus toleave his native country, came into Greece 


with great wealth, and acquired ſupreme power in the 


region afterwards called by his name. In the 37th 
year of Euryſtheus, grandſon of Perſeus, the 15 - 
nautic expedition happened, i. e. B. C. 1224. This 


_ unjuſt and tyrannical prince had aſſigned to Hercules 


his taſk ; and, after the death of that hero, he baniſh- 
ed all his children. Theſe were the Heraclidz who 
fled to Athens for protection, and who returned to 
Peloponneſus 30 years after the deſtruction of Troy. 
In the reign of Agamemnon, the Trojan war com- 
menced ; and it was carried on with vigour during the 
ſpace of ten years. In the year B. C. 1184, Troy was 


taken, and the war was concluded. Scarcely had the 


Grecians ſettled in their own country after their return 
from this dangerous expedition, when the poſterity 
of Hercules invaded Peloponneſus, took poſſeſſion of 
it, and divided it among themſelves, Here the king- 
dom of Mycenz ended, and that of Sparta was cſta- 
bliſhed on its ruins. Sce SparRTa. | 

_ ARGEMONE, orIckLY roery: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
27th order, Rhzadex. The corolla conſiſts of ſix pe- 
tals ; the calyx is triphyllous ; and the capſule is ſemi- 
val ved. Of this genus there are three ſpecies, which 
are common in many parts of the Weſt-Indies, and 
called by the Spaniards the devil's fig ; but they are of 
no uſe, and have very little beauty. 


_ ARGENCES, a town of France, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, on the river Meance. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat, 


15. 
ARGENT, the common French word for ſi/ver, of 
which metal all white fields or charges are ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt. Argent of itſelf is uſed in heraldry to ſignify 
purity, innocence, beauty, and gentleneſs; and, ac- 


_ cording to G. Leigh, if it is compounded with 


Gul. 8 boldneſs; 
Azu. E courteſy; 
Ver. E virtue; 
Pur. '= favour; 
Sab. 4:5 Sreligion; 


ARGENTAC, a town of France, in the Limoſin, 
on the river Dordogne. E. Long. 2. 3. N. Lat. 


4 | 
ARGENTAN, a town of France in Lower Nor- 
mandy, and in the dioceſe of the Seez, with the title 
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of marquiſate. It is ſeated on an eminence, in the Argentiriz 


ARG 


middle of a fertile plain, on the banks of the river 


Orne, and carries on a conſiderable trade. E. Long. A rge ntina. 


©. 5. N. Lat. 48. 54. | 

ARGENTARIA, a town of ancient Gaul, thought 
to ſtand in the place where the city Colmar now ſtands. 
It is remarkable for a great victory gained by the em- 
peror Gratian over the Lentienſes, in the month of 
May, A. D. 378. The Romans being but few in 
number, were at firſt overpowered, and obliged to give 
ground ; but ſoon returning to the charge, they gain- 
ed in the end a complete victory. Thirty thouſand of 
the barbarians, and among the reſt their king Triarius 
were killed on the ſpot ; and allthe reſt, except 5000, 
taken priſoners. 

ARGENTARIA Creta, pure white earth, found in Pruſ- 
ſia, and much eſteemed for cleaning plate. 
_ ARGENTARIUS is frequently uſed in Roman 
writers, for a money changer or banker. The argen- 
tarii were monied people, who made a profit either by 
the changing, or lending money at intereſt. Theſe 
had their tavern, or offices, in the forum Romanum, 
built there as early as the reign of L. Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus. The argentarii and fœneratores were much ha- 
ted on account of their covetouſneſs and extortion. 

 ARGENTATI MIL IT Es, in antiquity. Livy, lib. 
vi. ſpeaks of argentati milites, as diſtinguiſned from 


aurati, Aquinas ſuppoſes theſe to have been ſimilar 


to the argyraſpides and chryſaſpides ; but the deſcrip- 
tions do not quadrate. Livy only repreſents the ar- 
gentati as cloathed in white linen coats. 
ARGNTEUIL, a town of the Ifle of France, 
ſeated on the river Seine, five miles north-weſt of Pa- 
ris. It is a very beautiful place, with fine vineyards. In 


the environs are quarries of ſtucco. In the Benedic- 


tine priory they pretended to have the ſeamleſs coat of 
Chriſt. E. Lon. 2. 28. N. Lat. 48. 52. | 
ARGENTIERE, a ſmall iſland in the Archipela- 
Bo, near Milo. It is about 18 miles in compaſs ; and is 
ull of barren mountains, producing nothing but bar- 
ley, cotton, and a few grapes fit only for eating. The 


barley and cotton are ſown round the only village there 


is in the iſland. The ladies are handſome enough, have 


no other employment but making cotton ſtockings, and 


take up with the ſailors who put into the port. The 
men all uſe the ſea, and in time become good pilots. 
They have very little religion, are very ignorant, and 
of very bad morals. Juſtice is adminiſtered by an itine- 
rant cadi, who is ſometimes the only muſſulman in the 
whole iſland. The only article relating to natural hiſ- 
tory is the Terra Cimolia ſo highly eſteemed by the 
ancients; it is a kind of white chalk, which is very 


heavy without taſte, and crumbles eaſily : they uſe it 


in waſhing linen. E. Long. 23. 10. N. Lat. 36. 50. 
ARGENTINA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of abdominales. The generic 
characters are theſe: The teeth are in the tongue as 
well as the jaws; the branchioſtege membrane has 
eight radii or rays; the anus is near the tail; and the 
belly-fins conſiſt of many rays. There are two ſpecies 
of argentina, viz. The ſphyræna has 15 rays in the 
fin at the anus; the air-bladder of this ſpecies is coni- 
cal on both ſides, and ſhines like ſilver : according to Mr 
Ray, falſe pearls are ſometimes made of it. 2. The 
carolina has likewiſe 15 rays in the fin near the * ; 
the 


—— 


ARG 


Argentinus the tail is forked, and the lateral lines are ſtraight, It 


f 
Argo. 


inhabits the freſh waters of Carolina. 

ARGENTINUS, a deity worſhipped by the anci- 
ents, as the god of filver coin; as Æſculanus, whom 
they made his father, was the god of braſs money, which 
was in uſe before ſilver. 

ARGENTON, a town and county of France, inthe 
duchy of Berry, divided into two by the river Creuſe. 
Here was formerly a caſtle ; but it was demoliſhed by 
Lewis XIV. E. Long. 1. 38. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

ARGENTORA, Argentina, (Notitiz) ; Argento- 
ratum, (Ptolemy) ; Argentoratus, LOR! a city 
of the Tribocci; one of the fifty forts built by Dru- 


ſus on the Rhine, (Florus): an appellation formed by 
the Romans from the German, Argen Straſſen, or Stra- 


ten, „ unſafe roads for travellers,” from the maroding 
parties of the garriſons that infeſted the roads. Now 


See Straße Straſburg, in the lower Alſace, on the rivulet Ill, near 


lurg. 


noniſts, arrhæ. 


the Rhine. E. Long. 7. 35, Lat 48. 38. 
ARGENTUM. See SILVER. 


 Arcentrom Album, in our old cuſtoms, ſilver coin, 


or pieces of bullion that anciently paſſed for money. 


By Doomſday tenure, ſome rents to the king were paid 


in argento albo, common ſilver pieces of money; other 
rents in /ibris wh et penſatis, in metal of full weight 
and purity : in the next age, that rent which was paid 
in money, was called b/anch fearm, and afterwards 
white rent; and what was paid in proviſions, was term- 
ed black mail. | | 

ARrGentum Dei, Cod's penny, anciently ſignified ear- 
neſt-money, or money given to bind a bargain; in ſome 
places called er/es, or arles, and by the civilians and ca- 
Et cepit de praditto Henrico tres de- 
narios de argenti Dei pra manibus. 
_ Ascenrum Muſivum is a maſs conſiſting of ſilver- 
like flakes, uſed for the colouring of plaſter-figures, 
and for other purpoſes, as pigment. It conſiſts of an 
amalgam of equal parts of tin, biſmuth, and mercury. 
It is to be mixed with white of eggs, or ſpirit varniſh, 


and then applied to the intended work, which is after- 


wards to be burniſhed. | 

ArcenTum Vioum, Mercury or Quickſilver. See 
MERrcuRyY and ChEMUISTRT-Index. 

ARGESTES, is uſed by Vitruvius for the wind 
which blows from that quarter of the horizon, which 
is 750 from the ſouth, and weſtward. Ricciolus uſes 
the term to denote the wind which blows at 220 30%, 


from the weſt towards the north, coinciding with that 


which is otherwiſe called weſl- north. ue ſt. 


ARGIL, in ornithology, a ſpecies of ardea. See 


ARDEA. 

ARGILLA, clay in natural hiſtory. See CLay. 

ARGIVI, or ARGE11, the people of Argeia or Ar- 
golis. See ARGEIA, 
ARGO, in antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated a- 
mong the poets ; being that wherein the Argonauts, 
of whom Jaſon was the chief, made their expedition in 
queſt of the golden fleece, Jaſon having happily ac- 
compliſhed his enterpriſe, conſecrated rhe ſhip Argo to 
Neptune ; or, as others ſay, to Minerva, in the Iſthmus 
of Corinth ; where, they add, it did not remain long 
before it was tranſlated into heaven, and made a con- 
ſtellation. The generality of authors repreſent the 
ſhip Argo as of a long make, reſembling the modern 


galleys ; and furniſhed with thirty benches of rowers. 
VOI. II. 
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ARG 
It could not, however, be of any great bulk, ſince the 


Argonauts were able to carry it on their backs from 
the Danube to the Adriatic ſea. | 


ArGo Navis, the Ship Argo, in aſtronomy, is a 
conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 45; in Tycho's, 1m; 
= the Britannic catalogue, and Sharp's appendix, 

4. 
ARGOB, (anc. ), a canton lying beyond Jor- 
dan, in the 15 tribe of Pantry —— — 15 
of Baſhan, one of the moſt fruitful on the other ſide of 
Jordan. In the region of Argob there were ſixty ci- 
ties, called Baſhan-havoth-jair, which had very high 
walls and ſtrong gates, without reckoning many villa- 
ges and hamlets which were not incloſed, Deut. iii. 4. 
14, and 1 Kings iv. 13. But Argob was more particu- 
larly the name of the capital city of the region of Ar- 
gob, which Euſebius ſays was fifteen miles weſt from 


 Geraſa. 


ARGONAUTA, the name of a genus of ſhell-fiſh 
belonging to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell 


_ conſiſts of one ſpiral involuted valve. There are two 


ſpecies of argonauta, viz. The argo, with a ſubdented 
carina, which is found in the Mediterranean and In- 
dian oceans. This is the famous nautilus of authors, 
The ſhell ſeems no thicker nor ſtronger than a piece 
of paper; and the fiſh that inhabits it is a ſepia, It 
has been imagined that men firſt learned the method 


of ſailing in veſſels from what they ſaw praQiſed by this 
When it is to ſail, it extends two of its arms See Plate 
on high; and between theſe ſupports a membrane, LVIII. 


creature. 


which it throws out on this occaſion: this ſerves for its 
ſail ; and the two other arins it hangs out of the ſhell, 
to ſerve occaſionally either as oars or as a ſteerage ; but 


this laſt office is generally ſerved by the tail. When the 


ſea is calm, it is common to ſee numbers of theſe crea- 
tures diverting themſelves with failing about in this 
manner ; but as ſoon as a ſtorm riſes, or any thing 


gives them diſturbance, they draw in their legs, and 


take in as much water as makes them ſomewhat hea- 
vier than the ſea-water in which they ſwim, and they 
then ſink to the bottom. The manner of their 1 
ing this abundant water, when they would riſe again, 
is by a number of holes, of which their legs are full. 
2. The cymbium, with a blunt plaited carina. This 
ſpecies is very ſmall, and is found in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

ARGONAUTIC, ſomething belonging to the Ar- 
gonauts. | 

The argonautic expedition is one of the greateſt e- 
pochas or periods of hiſtory which Sir Iſaac Newton 


endeavours to ſettle, and from thence to reQify the an- 


cient chronology. This he ſhows, by ſeveral authori- 
ties, to have been one generation or about thirty years 
earlier than the taking of Troy, and 43 years later 
than the death of Solomon. See CHRONOLOGY. / 
Dr Bryant, however, rejects the hiſtory of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition as a Grecian fable, founded indeed 
on a tradition derived from Egypt, and ultimately re- 
ferring to Noah's preſervation, &c. in the ark. But 
although we are not to believe all the romantic ſtories 
which poets, and even ſome grave hiſtorians, have told 
us of thoſe famous adventurers, yet it ſeems unreaſon- 
able to diſcredit enterely the Argonautic expedition. 
See ARGONAUTS, — 
Ss M m 


ARGO- 


tica. 


Argonauts, 
— — 


ARG 
ARGONAUTICA, in literary hiſtory, denotes 
poems on the ſubje4 and expeditions of the Argonauts. 
We have the Argonautics of Orpheus in epic verſe, 
publiſhed by H. Stephens; the Argonauticon of Vale- 
rius Flaccns, in eight books of Latin heroics, in imita- 
tion of Apollonias, with reſpect to which Burman ob- 
ſerves that the imitator has often ſurpaſſed the origi- 
nal; the Argonanutics of Apollonius Rhodius, an he- 
roic poem, conſiſting of four books, opus, as Quintilian 
calls it, non contemnendum. 


ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a company of illuſtri- 


ous Greeks, who embarked along with Jaſon, in the 


ſhip Argo, from Colchis, with a deſign to obtain the 
golden fleece. | 5 

The occaſion of this expedition is thus repreſented 
by Greek writers. Phryxus, flying with his filter 
Helle from the rage of their ſtep-mother Ino, the 


daughter of Cadmus, went on board a ſhip, whoſe en- 


ſign was a golden ram and failed to Colchis (now 
Mingrelia, part of Georgia). Helle was drowned by 
the way, in that ſca which from her was called the 


Alelleſpont, now the Dardanelles, This, according to 


hiſtorians, the adventure was named the expedition of 
the golden fleece. 


ſome, was the ground of the poetical fable, that a ram 
with a golden fleece ſwam away with them to Colchis ; 
and that the Argonauts undertook their famed expe- 
dition, in order to find that fleece, But Strabo and 
Arrian inform us, that it was a practice of the Col- 
chians to collect gold on mount Caucaſſus by ex- 
ending fleeces acroſs the beds of the torrents; and 
as the water paſſed, the metallic particles remained 
entangled in the wool: hence, according to thoſe 


Sir Iſaac Newtown thinks that this 
expedition was really an embaſly ſent by the Greeks, 
during the inteſtine diviſions of Egypt in the reign of 
Amenophis, to ee the nations upon the coaſt of 
the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas, to take that op- 
portunity of ſhaking off the yoke of Egypt, which Se- 
ſoſtris had laid upon them; and that fetching the gol- 
2 fleece, was only a pretence to cover their true 
eſign. | 

= the moſt judicious and ſatisfactory account of 
the Argonautic expedition ſeems to be that given by 
Dr Gillies in his hiſtory of Greece. The northern 
diſtricts of Theſſaly being peculiarly expoſed to the 
dangerous fury of invaders, the petty princes of that 
province entered into a confederacy for their mutual 
defence, They aſſembled in ſpring and autumn at 
Thermopylz, a place afterwards ſo illuſtrious, and then 
governed by Amphictyon, a deſcendant of Deucalion, 
whoſe name is immortalized in the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil. The advantages which the confederates derived 


from this meaſure, were ſoon perceived by their neigh - 


bours. The central ſtates gradually acceded to their 
alliance ; and about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury before Chriſt, Acriſius king of Argos, and other 
princes of the Peloponneſus, were allowed to ſhare the 
benefits and ſecurity of this uſeful aſſociation. See 
AMPAICTYONS. | 

« After this event, the Amphictyons appear to have 
long conſined themſelves to the original purpoſe of 
their inſtitution. The ſtates, whoſe meaſures were di- 


rected by this aſſembly, found ſufficient occupation in 


_— their own territories ; and near a century 
elapſcd, before they undertook, by common conſent, 
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any diſtant expedition. But it was not to be expected Argonauts, 
that their reſtleſs activity could be always exhauſted ix 


barians. 


credo tempori, „ do not truſt time.“ 


A R G 


defenſive war. The eſtabliſhment of the Amphictyons 
brought together the chiefs moſt diſtinguiſhed by birth 
and bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to 
arms, and revenge directed thoſe arms againſt the bar- 
Jaſon, Admetus, and other chieftans of Theſ- 
ſaly, having equipped a ſmall fleet in the neighbouring 
harbour of Ioleus, and particularly the ſhip Argo, of 
ſuperior ſize and conſtruction to any before known, 
were animated with a deſire to viſit foreign lands, to 
plant colonies in thoſe parts of them that appeared moſt 
delightful, and to retort on their inhabitants the inju- 
ries which Greece had ſuffered from ſtrangers. The 
princes of the north having proclaimed this ſpirited 
deſign over the central and ſouthern provinces, the 
ſtandard of enterprize and glory was ſpeedily ſurround- 


ed by the flower of the Grecian youth, who eagerly 


embraced this honourable opportunity to ſignalize their 
manly valour. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, and in ge- 
neral the fathers of thoſe heroic chiefs who in the 
ſucceeding age ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre in the 
plains of Troy, are numbered among the leaders of 
the Argonauts. They were accompanied by the choſen 
warriors, and by the venerable prophets, of their re- 
ſpective tribes ; by an Eſculapius, the admired father 
of the healing art; and by the divine Orpheus, whoſe 
ſublime genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing 
ſeries of their adventures. Y 

« Theſe adventures, however, have been too much 
adorned by the graces of poetry, to be the proper ſub- 
jects of hiſtorical compoſition. The deſigns of the Ar- 
gonauts are vieled under the allegorical, or at leaſt 
doubtful, phraſe, of carrying off the golden fleece ; which, 
though caſily explained, if we admit the report that 
the inhabitants of the caſtern banks of the Euxine ex- 
tended fleeces of wool, in order to collect the golden 
particles which were carricd down by the torrents from 


Mount Caucaſus, is yet deſcribed in ſuch various lan- 


guage by ancient writers, that almoſt every modern 
who examines the ſubject, thinks himſelf intitled to 
offer, by way of explanation, ſome new conjecture of 
his own. But in oppoſition to the moſt approved of 
theſe conjectures, we may venture to affirm, that the 
voyage to Colchis was not undertaken with a view to 
eſtabliſh extenſive plans of commerce, or to ſearch for 
mines of gold, far leſs to learn the imaginary art of 
converting other ſubſtances into that precious metal ; 
all ſuch motives ſuppoſing a degree of ſpeculation and 
refinement unknown in that age to the gallant but un- 
inſtructed youth of Theſſaly. The real object of the. 

expedition may be diſcovered by its conſequences, The 


Argonauts fought, conquered, and plundered ; they 


ſettled a colony on the ſhores of the Euxine ; and car- 
ried into Greece a daughter of the king of Colchis, 
the celebrated Medea, a princeſs of Egyptian extrac- 
tion, Whoſe crimes and enchantments are condemned 
to eternal infamy in the immortal lines of Euripides.” 

ARGONAUTS of StNicholas,was the name of a military 
order inſtituted by Charles III. king of Naples, in 
the year 1382, for the advancement of navigation, or, 
as ſome fay, merely for preſerving amity among the 
nobles. They wore a collar of ſhells, incloſed in a ſil- 
ver creſcent, whence hung a ſhip with this device, New 
Hence theſe 

Argonaut 


lum, 


Argophyl- Argonaut knights came to be called knights 0 
2 They reccived the order of St Baſil, archbihen 
Argos. of Naples; and held their aſſemblies in the church of 


ARG 


the 


St Nicholas, their patron. 

ARGOPHYLLUM, WuHITE-LEArF (Forſt. Nov. 
Gen.): A genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants. The capſule is tri- 
locular ; the nectarium is pyramidal, pentagonous, and 
the length of the corolla. There is but one ſpecies, 
the netidum or gloſſy, a native of New Caledonia. 
This genus has great affinity with the ivy; but differs 


in the nectarium, and perhaps in the fruit. 


ARGOS. an ancient name of Peloponneſus; from 
Argos, one of the kings, (Homer, Strabo). 

ARGos, the capital, and an inland town, of Argo- 
lis or AC EIA. It had different ſurnames; as Achai- 
cum, from the country, or an ancient people, (Ho- 
mer); Hippium, from its breed of horſes; and Inachium, 
ſrom the river Inachus, which runs by, or from Ina- 
chus the founder of the kingdom, whoſe name was al- 
fo given to the river. The Argives related, that this 
was one of the river- gods who adjudged the country to 
Juno, when ſhe contended for it with Neptune, which 
deity in return made their water to vaniſh; the reaſon 
why the Inachus flowed only after rain, and was dry in 
ſummer. The ſource was a ſpring, not copious, on a 
mountain in Arcadia, and the river ſerved there as a 
boundary between the Argives and Mantineans. 

Ancient Argos ſtood chiefly on a flat. The ſprings 
were near the ſurface; and it abounded in wells, which 
were faid to have been invented by the daughters of 
Danaus. This early perſonage lived in the acropolis 


or citadel, which was named Lariſſa, and accounted 


moderately ſtrong. On the aſcent was a temple of 


Apollo on the ridge, which in the ſecond century con- 


tinued the ſeat of an oracle. The woman who pro- 
pheſied was debarred from commerce with the male 
ſex. Alamb was ſacrificed in the night, monthly; 


when, on taſting of the blood, ſhe became poſſeſſed 
with the divinity. Farther on was a ſtadium, where 


the Argives celebrated games in honour of Nemean 
Jupiter and of Juno. On the top was a temple of Ju- 
piter, without a roof, the ſtatue off the pedeſtal. In 
the temple of Minerva there, among other curious ar- 
ticles, was a wooden Jupiter, with an eye more than 


common, having one in the forehead, This ſtatue, it 


was ſaid, was once placed in a court of the palace of 
Priam, who fled as a ſuppliant to the altar before it, 
when Troy was ſacked. In this city was alſo the 


brazen tower in which Danixe, being confined there 


by her father, was deflowered by Jupiter. 
Argos retains its original name and ſituation, ſtand- 
ing near the mountains which are the boundary of the 
plain, with Napoli and the ſea in view of it. The 
ſhining houſes are whitened with lime or plaſter, 
Churches, mad-built cottages and walls, with gardens 
and open areas, are interſperſed, and the town is of 


conſiderable extent. Above the other buildings towers 


2 


a very handſome moſque ſhaded with ſolemn cypreſſes; 
and behind is a lofty bill, brown and naked, of a coni- 
cal form, the ſummit crowned with a neglected caſtle. 
The devaſtations of time and war have effaced the old 
city. We look in vain 1 Mr Chandler) for veſti- 
ges of its numerous edifices, the theatre, the gymna- 
ſium, the temples, and monuments, which it once 


1 


boaſted, contending even with Athens in antiquity and Argos, 


ARG 


in favours conferred by the gods. | 

ARGos Amphilochicum, (Thucydides, a city of A- 
carnania, (Scylax, Pliny) ; its territory Amphilochia : 
ſituate on the caſt ſide of the Sinus Ambracius, (Thu- 
cydides) ; diſtant one hundred and eighty ſtadia to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Ambracia, (Polybius). Alſo called Ar. 
gia Amphilochis, (Mela); Amphiloci, and Amphilochici, 
the people, (Stephanus). The name is from Amphilo- 
chus, ſon of Amphiaraus; and from Argos, the name 
of his country, in Peloponneſus, (Thucydides). 

ARGos Hippium, See ARGos in Pelqponneſus, /- 
pra. "7" 8 
ARGos Hippium, the ancient name of Arpi ; but 
Lampe is a {till more ancient; afterwards called Argy- 
rippa, and Argippa; built by, and the reſidence of, 
Diomedes, on the Cerbalus, (Virgil) ; afterwards a 
large and populous city, (Livy): a town of Apulia; 
now in ruins, and the place called Arpi. 

ARGos Pelaſgicum, ray an appellation denot- 
ing Theſlaly ; ſo called from the Pelaſgi, 5 

ARrGos Portus, a port of Tuſcany, (Strabo): now 
Porto Ferraro, in the north of the iſland of Elba, E. 
Long. 11. 30. Lat. 42. 35. | 
ARGUIM, an iſland on the coaſt of Africa, about 
ſixteen miles diſtant from Cape Blanco, ſituated in MW. 
Long. 16. 30. N. Lat. 20. 20. It is ſcarce two miles 
in length; notwithſtanding which, it was a bone of con- 
tention for 87 years between the Portugueſe, Dutch, 
Engliſh, and French; and, after a variety of fortune, 
has at laſt been totally abandoned. | 

This iſland was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
1444, when a fleet bound to the Eaſt touched at Arguim, 
and from ſome litile trade carried on with the natives, it 
was imagined that a ſettlement there might be of ſome 
advantage to Portugal. In conſequence of this opi- 
nion, a fort was erected on the iſland, and the Portu- 
gueſe enjoyed the peaceable poſſeſſion of it till 1638. 
At this time the Dutch-having received a minute ac- 
count of the condition of the iſland, reſolyed to attack 
it; and accordingly landed without moleſtation from the 
garriſon, which was too weak to oppoſe them. The 
Portugueſe, however, defended themſelves with great 
intrepidity, and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms. The Dutch immediately ſet about repairing the 
fortifications, and ſecuring it in the beſt manner they 
could : however, in 1665, the fort was reduced almoſt 


to an heap of rubbiſh by an Engliſh ſquadron ; but as 
the fortifications were totally deſtroyed, and only a ſmall 


garriſon left there, it was eaſily retaken by the Dutch 
the next year. They now redoubled their diligence in 
ſtrengthening the ifland, entering into alliance with 
Mooriſh chiets, procuring a number of families to ſettle 
under protection of the fort, and giving extravagant 
prices for gums, in order to monopolize the gum-trade. 
By this means the gum-trade of the French Senegal 
company was almoſt entirely deſtroyed ; upon which 
they ficted out a ſquadron, diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch, and 
had the iſland finally ceded to them by the treaty of 
Nimeguen. 

Though the Dutch now ſeemed to be totally expel- 
led, they reſolved not to part ſo eaſily with ſuch a va- 
luable ſettlement. Under pretence of being ſubjects 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, therefore, they erect- 
cd one of the forts which had been demoliſhed, and 
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ble, or at leaſt highly probable. 


ARG [ 


deavours of the French company to diſpoſſeſs them. 


Argutiz. Numberleſs were the memorials, proteſts, reſcripts, &c. 


which were publiſhed upon this occaſion, till a new war 
in 1701 put an end to them. In 1717, however, the 
French company having found all their remonſtrances 
ineffectual, fitted out a new ſquadron ; but this arma- 
ment did not arrive at Arguim before Feb. 26th, 1721. 
The Datch defended themſclves with ſuch intrepidity 
and conduct as had almoſt baffled the utmoſt efforts of 
the French ; but the latter having found means todraw 
off a Mooriſh chief from his allegiance, the Dutch were 
obliged to evacuate Arguim, and retire to Portendic, 


Where they fortified themſelves, determining to watch 
a a favourable opportunity for recovering their ſettlement 
at Arguim. This was not long wanting, by means of 


the weakneſs of the garriſon and the imprudence of 
Duval the French director; who having quarrelled 
with the Moors, was ſurpriſed, defeated, and killed by 
them; in conſequence of which, the ſettlement fell again 
into the hands of the Dutch on the 11th of Jan. 1722. 


In 1723, the Dutch were attacked by another French 


8 under che command of the Sieur Riguadiere. 
his gentleman boaſted tliat the fort could not hold 
out one day; but though he prevailed fo far as to get 
poſſeſſion of the ciſterns which contained the water of 
the beſieged, he was at laſt ſhamefully repulſed, and 
forced to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation, The Dutch, 
however, did not long enjoy the poſſeſſion which they 
had ſo bravely defended; for, in 1725, their fort was 
entirely demolithed by the French under Du Caſſe, and 
has never ſince been rebuilt by any European nation. 
ARGUMENT, in rhetoric and logic, an inference 
drawn from premiſes, the truth of which is indiſputa- 
See LoGic. 
ARGUMENT, in matters of literature, denotes alſo 
the abridgment or heads of a book, hiſtory, comedy, 
chapter, &c. See SYLLABUS. | 
ARGUMENTATION, che act of inventing or 
framing arguments, of making inductions, and drawing 
are, be, See INDUCTION, cc. | 
Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the deliver- 
ing or unfolding of an argument.,—The matter of ar- 
gumentation is propoſitions; the form, their due diſ- 
poſition, with regard to one another, ſo as a conclu- 
ſion may be drawn from them. See EnTHYMEME, 
PROPOSITION, RATIOCINATION, SORITES, SYL- 
LOGISM, &c. ES | 


ARGUS, in fabulons hiſtory, was the ſon of Ari- 


ſtor, and had 100 eyes, 50 of which were always o- 
pen. juno made choice of him to guard Io, whom 
Jupiter had transformed into a white heifer; but Jupi- 
ter, pitying Io for being ſo cloſely confined, ſent Mer- 
cury, who, with his flute, charmed Argus to ſleep, 
ſealed np his eyes with his caduceus, and then cut off 
his head; when Juno, to reward his fidelity, turned 
him into a peacock, and placed his eyes in his tail. 

Aacus-Shell, a ſpecies of porcelain-ſhell, beanti- 
fully variegated with ſpots, reſembling in ſome mea- 
ſure thoſe in a peacock's tail, 

ARGUTTX, witty and acute ſayings, which com- 
monly ſignify ſomething further than what their mere 
words at firſt ſight ſeem to import. - Writers on rhe- 
toric ſpeak of divers ſpecies of argutiæ, viz. 


ARGUTIZE ab alieno, when ſomething is ſaid, which 
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Arguim, there maintained themſclves in ſpite of the utmoſt en- 


-- 

ſeems repugnant either to the nature and property of 
a thing, or to common cuſtom, the laws, &c. which 
yet in reality is conſiſtent therewith ; or when ſome- 
thing is given as a reaſon of another, which yet is not 
the reaſon of it. For inſtance, Si Caius nihil didiciſſet, 
erraſſet minus: again, Aureum hoc ſæculum eſt, quia 
plurimus jam aurs honos venit. 

ARrGuT1E ab illuſione, thoſe wherein alluſion is made 
to ſome hiſtory, fable, ſentence, proverb, or the like ; 
c. gr. Multi umbram captant & carnem amittunt. 

Aacurià a comparatis, when two things are com- 
pared together, which yet at firſt ſight appear very dif- 
ferent from each other, but ſo as to make a pretty kind 
of ſimile or diſſimile; e. gr. Par eft pauper nil cupiens 
principi omnia habenti. | 

 ARGUTIE a repugnantibus, when two things meet in 
a ſubje&, which yet regularly cannot be therein; or 
when two things are oppoſed to each other, yet the 


epithet of the one is attributed to the other; e. gr. Dum 


tacent clamant. | 
_ ARGYLE (dukes of). See CAMPBELL. 
ARGYLESHIRE, or A#GATHILIA, in Scotland, 
which together with Perthſhire and the Weſtern 
Iſlands, is ſaid to have conſtituted the ancient kingdom 


the Pitts and Romans, comprehends Kintyre, Knap- 
dale, Argyle proper, Cowal, and Lorn. It is bound- 
ed on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſea and the Frith of 
Clyde; on the eaſt, by Perthſhire; on the north-eaſt, 
by Lochaber ; and on the north-weſt, by ſeveral Iſlands. 
The extent of it from ſouth to north, between the Mull 


of Kintyre and the point of Ardnamurchan where it 
joins the ſhire of Inverneſs, is about 114 miles; and 


the breadth in ſome places, including the iſles, to 70. 


This country, like all other parts of the Highlands, 


affords a very wild and horrid proſpect of hills, rocks, 
and huge mountains, piled upon each other in a ſtu- 
pendons and dreadful diſorder ; bare, bleak, and bar- 
ren to the view ; or at beſt covered with ſhagged heath, 
which appears black and diſmal to the eye, except in 
the ſummer, when it is variegated with an agreeable 
bloom of a purple colour. The coaſt of Argyle is 


Your 

Argyle- 
ſhire, 

—ͤ— 


of the Scots, while the reſt of Caledonia was ſubj ect to 


rocky: yet indented with bays and inlets, that afford 


good harbours for big. The country is well wa- 
tered by rivers, brooks, and lakes, abounding with fiſh ; 
the vales and flat parts of it are cultivated for corn ; 
the mountains feed an innumerable quantity of black 
cattle, which run wild among the hills in winter as 
well as ſummer ; the heath and woods, of which there 
is a conſiderable number, afford ſhelter to deer, roe- 
bucks, and all ſorts of game in great plenty: the cir- 
cumambient ſea, with its locks, bays, and harbours, 
pours forth myriads of fiſn; but the innate wealth 
of the country is dug from the bowels of the monn- 
tains in iron, copper, lead, and other metals and mi- 
nerals. | 

Argyle is the ſeat of a provincial ſynod, conſiſting 
of five preſbyteries and 49 pariſhes ; and gives the titles 
of duke and earl to the noble family of Campbell, the 
moſt powerful of all the Scottiſh nobility. The duke 
of Argyle is, by hereditary right, great maſter of the 
king's houſehold in Scotland ; admiral of the Weſtern 
iſles; general of Denoon caſtle; keeper of Dunſtaff- 
nage and Carrick: and, before the juriſdictions were 
aboliſhed, enjoycd other hereditary offices, which ren- 


dexed 


ARG 


Argyle- dered him too powerful as the ſubject of a limited mo- 


ſhire 
J. 


narchy. He ſtill poſſeſſes many royalties; his vaſſals, 
even of the name of Campbell, are ſo numerous, and 


— his influence extends ſo far, that he could, on occaſion, 


e or 4000 fighting men into the field. Ar- 
gyleſhire is in general peopled by this clan; and affords 
a great number of caſtles and ſeats belonging to gentle - 
men who hold of the duke, and boaſt themſelves de- 
ſcended from his family. 

Argyle Proper is bounded by Knapdale and Cowal 
on the ſouth ; Lochaber on the north; Lennox and 
the Grampian hills on the eaſt ; and Lorne on the weſt, 
It lies between Lochfyn and Lochow ; which laſt is a 
freſh-water lake, about a mile broad, but extending 24 
in length, including 12 iſlands, on two of which there 
are the caſtles of Enconel and Glenurquhart. This 


lake which gives the title of oj/cozrt to the duke of 
Argyle, iſſues in the river Aw, which, after a courſe 
of ſi 


x or ſeven miles, enters Loch Ettiff, and this falls 
into the weſt ſea, oppoſite to the iſle of Mall : all theſe 
abound with excellent trout and ſalmon. Argyleſhire 
ſends one member to parliament. | 

When the projected canal ſhall be completed, and 
ſome villages and harbours erected, the populous coun- 
ty of Argyle (Mr Knox affirms) will become one of 
the moſt valuable provinces in the Britiſh empire. It 
abounds in black cattle, ſheep, and fiſh, though the 
latter are leſs numerous than thoſe on the more nor- 
thern ſhores. Waſhed on both ſides by the ſea, deep- 
ly indented by navigable lakes and bays; having an 
eaſy communication with the fiſhing grounds on the 
North Highlands ; with Glaſgow, and the trading 
towns on : Clyde; with Ireland, Wales, W hiteha- 
ven, Liverpool, Briſtol, and other marts on the welt 
coaſt of England, we may eaſily conceive, that the pe- 
riod is at no great diſtance, when Argyleſhire will be- 
come a great commercial county. To corroborate this 


opinion, he obſerves, that after a veſſel gets under fail 


from this coaſt, ſhe enters at once into the Atlantic, 
where ſhe meets with no interruption till ſhe makes the 
coaſt of America or the Weſt-Indies. The line, there- 
fore, which nature points out for the inhabitants, is, 
that of ſalt-making, fiſhing, ſhip-building, freights or 
the carrying trade; ſoap and glaſs-making, by means 
of the kelp upon their ſhores, and ſand found upon Gia 
iſland, which is adapted for the latter. | | 

ARGYRASPIDES, or ARGYROASPIDES, in anti- 
quity, perſons armed with filver bucklers, or bucklers 
ilvered. | x . 

The argyraſpides, according to Quintus Curtius, 
made the ſecond corps of Alexander's army; the firſt 
was the phalanx.— According to Juſtin's account, lib. 
xii. chap. 7. Alexander having penetrated into India, 
and extended his empire as far as the ocean; for a mo- 
nument of his glory, ordered the armour of his ſoldiers, 
and the houſings of his horſes, to be adorned with ſil- 
yer. And hence commanded them to be called argy- 
raſpides, from the Greek = Yupos, ſilver, and CLEATT) 
buckler, | 

By this author it ſhonld ſeem, that Alexander's 
whole army were called argyraſpides,—After that 
prince's death, the agyraſpides deſpiſed all other 
chiefs of the army, diſdaining to obey any other, ha- 
ving borne arms under Alexander, 

 ARGYRIPA, See ARrcos Hippinum. 
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ARI 

ARGYRUNTUM, a maritime town of IIlyria, 
(Ptolemy, Pliny). Now Novigrad, a town of Dalma- 
tia, E. Long. 17. 30. Lat. 44. 30. 5 

ARHU SEN, a dioceſe of North Jutland in Den- 
mark, to the ſouth of Wilburg, about 60 miles in 
length and 30 in breadth. It contains two capital 
cities, called Arbuſen and Rander ; beſides ſeveral mar- 
ket-towns of leſs note, and upwards of 300 villages. 
Arhuſen, one of the capitals, is advantageouſly fitua- 
ted on the coaſt of the Baltic Sea, at the mouth of the 
river Guda, which runs through it; and it 's ſurround- 
4 with foreſts full of game. E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 
56. 10. | 

ARIA, one of the ancient names of Thrace, (Ste- 
phanus) ; that is aartial, from the character of the 
people, whoſe country Euripides calls the reſidence of 
Mars and Sophocles his place of nativity. 
 AR1A, and Ariana (anc. geog.) whether the ſame 
or diſtin& countries authors are not agreed. Ptolemy 
has only Aria, and knows nothing about Ariana. Pliny 
mentions only Ariana, and ſays nothing about Aria; 
but diſtinguiſhes between the Arii and Ariani : Par- 
thia, he ſays, has the Arii to the eaſt, Carmania and 
the Ariani to the ſouth ; from which it is conjectured, 


Argyrun- 


tum 


Ariadne. 
— — 


the Ariani extended farther than the Arii, and compri- 


ſed the Gedroſii and the Drangae. Arrian has only 
Aria and Arii, and is filent about Ariana. 
gives more extenſive bounds to Ariana than to Aria, 
without particularly defining them: only in general 
he ſays, that Ariana begins from India, and quotes Era- 
toſthenes; according to whom, Ariana is bounded by 
the Indus on the eaſt ; on the ſouth, by the Great Sea ; 
by Paropamiſus on the north, and by the mountains, 


quite to Portæ Caſpize ; on the weſt, by the fame boun- 


daries by which Parthia is ſeparated from Media, Car- 
mania from Parztacene and Perſia : and thus Ariana 
is extremely extenſive.—Aria has its limits thus de- 
{ſcribed by Ptolemy : On the north, ſome parts of Mar- 


,Zlana and Bactriana; on the eaſt, the Paropamiſide ; 


on the ſouth, the Drangiana : and Strabo ſays, the A- 
ri1 adjoin to the the Paropamiſidz on the weſt. 


But Strabo 


ARTA, called Ariapolis, (Strabo) : Now Herat, in 


Choraſan, ſet down in an ancient map as ſituated on 
the river Arias, which probably gave name to the coun- 
try Aria, Arrian calls the river Areios; Pliny, Arinus ; 
Ammian, Arias; now Heri, which runs by Alexan- 
dria, alſo called Alexandria Arion or Ariorum. 
ARIADNAA, in Grecian antiquity, two feſtivals 
at Naxos, in honour of two women named Ariadne. 
One of them being the daughter of king Minos, they 
had, in the ſolemnity dedicated to her, a ſhew of ſorrow 
and mourning; and, in memory of her being left by 
Theſeus near the time of child-birth, it was uſual for 
a young man to lie down and counterfeit all the ago- 


nies of a woman in labour. This feſtival is ſaid to he 


firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, to atone for his ingratitude 
to that princeſs, —The other Ariadne was thought to 
be of a gay and ſprightly temper ; and therefore her 
feſtival was obſerved wi 

of mirth and joy. 
ARIADNE, danghter of Minos king of Crete. 
Theſeus being ſent to deſtroy the Minotaur, Ariadne 
was fo taken with him, that, as a teſtimony of her 
love, the gave Theſeus a clue of thread to guide him 
out of the labyrinth, Theſcus, having killed the Mi- 
| notaur, 


muſic and other expreſſions 


A R 1 


Arizdnia notaur, carricd of the Athenians he had relieved, toge- 


ther with Ariadne; whom, however, he afterward for- 
ſook. 
ARIADNIA, in antiquity, Sce ARIADPNR EA. 
ARIANA (anc. geog.), an extenſive country, com- 
prifing Paropamiſas, Arachoſia, Drangiana, and Gedro- 
lia, if we ſuppoſe it to reach the ſea. Sce Aria, 
ARIANNA, a ſmall village fix miles N. E. from 
the city of Tunis, Here is a beautiful range of the 
ancient Carthaginian aqueduct, 74 feet high, ſup- 
ported by columns 16 feet ſquare, and which ſtill in- 
_ creaſed in grandeur the ncarer it approached Carthage. 
The ſtones are all diamond-cut, Near this ſpot ſeveral 


ancient mattamones, or ſubterraneous magazines for 


corn, have been diſcovered within theſe few years, ca- 
pable of containing 100 buſhels, ſtrongly arched with 
large ſquare ſtones. The Moors have already begun 
to demoliſh them, it being their cuſtom to do ſo with e- 
yery thing beautiful as ſoon as it comes to light. 
ARIANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the Ulterior Principality, with a biſhop's 
ſee, Mr Swinburne deſcribes it as an ugly city, built 
upon the uneven ſummit of a mountain, with an ex- 


tenſive look-out on all ſides, but expoſed to every blaſt 


that blows. It does not appear to be ſo old as the time 
of the Romans; therefore ſuppoſed to owe its riſe to 
the demolition of ſome neighbouring town, and to the 
advantages its ſituation afforded for diſcovery and 
defence. It is but a poor place, without trade or 


manufaQtures ; having declined ever ſince the deſo- 
It reckons 


lation cauſed by an carthquake in 1456. 
about 14,000 inhabitants, and no leſs than 20 pa- 
riſhes and convents, beſides an ill-endowed cathedral. 
The wine made here is pale, like red Champagne, 
which it alſo reſembles in a certain tartneſs, exceed- 
ingly refreſhing in hot weather. The ſoil lies up- 
on a ſoft agrillaceous ſtone, At a ſmall] diſtance to the 
eaſt is a bank conſiſting of layers of volcanical earths, 
_ interſperſed with thick ſtrata of oyſter-ſhells. 

Below. the town is a convent of Dominicans, whoſe 


houſe, within theſe laſt hundred years, has been thrice 


rebunilt, having been as often thrown to the eee by 
earthquakes. The laſt and moſt deſtructive happened 
in 1732, fatal to all the country that lies along the 
eaſtern verge of the Appenine. In erder to ſecure a 
retreat in caſe of future accidents, which from their ſi- 
tuation they have every reaſon to expect, theſe fathers 
have conſtructed a ſmall building of wood, the parts 
of which being joined together with ſtrong iron chains, 


are contrived ſo as to have a proper play, and by yield- 


ing to the oſcillatory motion of the earth, return caſi- 
ly to their equilibrium. E. Long. 15. 19. N. Lat. 
PO, 1 | | „ 
ARIANS, followers of Arius, a preſbyter of the 
church of Alexandria about the year 315; who main- 
tained, that the Son of God was totally and eſſentially 
Aliſtinct from the Father; that he was the firſt and 

nobleſt of thoſe beings whom God had created, the 
Inſtrument by whoſe ſubordinate operation he formed 
the univerſe; and therefore inferior to the father both 


in nature and dignity : alſo, that the Holy Ghoſt was 


not God, but created 1 the power of the Son. 
The Arians owned that the Son was the word, but 
denied that word to have been eternal. They held, 


hat Chriſt had nothing of man in him but the fleſh, to 
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which the ve or Word was joined, which was the Ariane. 
Sce Lardner's Credibility, c 


been enacted againſt him were repealed. 


of Semi- Arians, Euſe 


ARI 


ſame as the ſoul in us. 
Vol. IX. b. i. c. 69. | 

The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematiz- 
ed by a council at Alexandria in 320, under Alexander, 
biſhop of that city; who accuſed Arius of impiety, 
and capſed him to be expelled from the communion of 
the church : and afterwards by 380 fathers in the ge- 
neral council of Nice, aſſembled by Conſtantine in the 
year 325. But notwithſtanding that, it was not ex- 
tinguiſhed ; on the contrary, it became the reigning 
religion, eſpecially in the Eaſt, where it obtained much 
more than in the Weſt. Arius was recalled from ba- 
niſhment by the emperor Conſtantine in two or three 
years after the council of Nice, and the laws that had 
In the year 
235, Athanaſius, his zealous opponent, was depoſed 
and baniſhed into Gaul, and Arius and his followers 
were reinſtated in their privileges, and received into 
the communion of the church. In little more than a 
year after this, he fell a victim to the reſentment of 
his enemies, and died a tragical death, occaſioned pro- 
bably by poiſon, or ſome other violence. The Arian 
party found a protector in Conſtantinus, who ſucceeded 
his father in the empire of the Eaſt; and the zeal with 
which he abetted them produced many animoſities and 
tumults to the time of his death in the year 362. They 
underwent various revolutions, perſecuting and oppreſ- 
ſed, under ſucceeding emperors, according to the de- 
gree of intereſt they had in the civil power, till at 
length Theodoſius the Great exerted every poſſible ef- 
fort to ſuppreſs and diſperſe them. 

The Arians were divided into various ſects, of 
which ancient writers as an account under the names 

eans, Actians, Eunomians, Aca- 
cians, Pſathyrians, and others. But they have been 
commonly diſtributed into three claſles, viz. the Genuine 
Arians, Semi- Arians, and Eunomians. 

Arianiſm was carricd in the fifth century into Afri- 
ca under the Vandals; and into Aſia under the Goths : 
Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, were alſo deeply infected 
with it; and towards the commencement of the ſixth 


century, it was triumphant in many parts of Aſia, 


Africa, and Europe. But it ſank almoſt all at once, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 
Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Juſtinian. How- 
ever, it revived again in Italy under the protection of 
the Lombards in the ſeventh century. 

Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed in ſome meaſure to 
reſtore Arianiſm at the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, in his Commentaries on the New Teſtament. 


Accordingly, he was reproached by his adverſaries with 
Arian interpretations and gloſſes, Arian tenets, &c. 
To which he made little anſwer, ſave that there was 
no hereſy more thoroughly extinct than that of the 
Arians: Nulla here ſis magis extincta quam Arianorum. 
But the face of things was ſoon changed. Servetus, 
a Spaniard by nation, publiſhed in 1531 a little treatiſe 
againſt the Trinity, which once more revived the opi- 
nions of the Arians in the Weſt. Indecd he rather 
ſhowed himſelf a Photinian than an Arian ; only that 
he made uſe of the ſame paſſages of Scripture, and the 
ſame arguments againſt the divinity of our Saviour, 
with the proper Arians. — 
It is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, uy 
11 
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Arians diſciples; but he gave occaſion after his death to the 


forming of a new ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much 


Arica. more ſubtle and artful than his own, and which did 
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province of Los Charaes, in Peru. 


blacks, mulattoes, and Indians. 


not a little perplex Calvin, From Geneva the new 
Arians removed to Poland, where they gained conſi- 
derable ground; but at length became Socinians. 

The appellation Aua has been indiſcriminately ap- 
plicd, in more modern times, to all thoſe who conſider 
Jeſus Chriſt as inferior and ſubordinate to the Father; 
and whoſe ſentiments cannot be ſuppoſed to coincide 
exactly with thoſe of the ancient Arians. Mr Whiſton 
was one of the firſt divines who revived this controver- 


ſy, in the beginning of the 16th century.. He was 


followed by Dr. Clarke, who publiſhed his famous 
book intitled The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. 
In conſequence of which he was reproached with the 
title of Semi-Arian. He was alſo threatened by the 
convocation, and combated by argument. Dr Water- 
land, who has been charged with verging towards Tri- 
theiſm, was one of his principal adverſaries. The hi- 
ſtory of this controverſy during the preſent century 
may be found in a pamphlet, intitled An account of all 
the conſiderable books and Pamphlets that have been 
wrote on either ſide, in the Controverſy concerning the 
Trinity, from the year 17123 in which is alſh contain- 
ed an account of the Pamphlets written this laſt Year, 
on each ſide, by the Diſſenters to the end of the Year 
abliſhed at London, 1 720. 7 25 
ARICINA, in mythology, a ſurname of Diana; 
under which appellation ſne was honoured in the foreſt 
Aricine, ſo called from Aricia a princeſs of the blood- 
royal of Athens. Hippolytus, to whom this princeſs 
was married, is ſaid to have erected a temple to Diana 
in this foreſt, where he was concealed after his reſur- 
rection by Eſculapius, and to have eftabliſhed a prieſt 
and feſtivals. 

ARIAS MONTANUS, a learned Spaniſh divine, 
employed by Philip II. of Spain, to publiſh another 
edition of the Bible, after that of Cardinal Ximenes 
which he finiſhed with applauſe, and died at Seville, 
in 198. | „„ 

ARICA, a port town of South-America, in the 
It was formerly a 
conſiderable place: but the earthquakes, which are fre- 
quent here, have almoſt entirely ruined it; for there 
are no more than 150 families, which are moſt of them 
Moſt of the houſes 
are made with canes or reeds, ſet upright, and bound 
together with cords or thongs; and as it never rains 


here, they are covered only with mats, which makes 
the place look at a diſtance like a heap of ruins. 


The vale of Arica is about a league wide, and fix 
leagaes long, next the ſea, and is all a barren country, 
except the ſpot where the old town ſtood, which is di- 
vided into little meadows of clover graſs and plots for 
ſugar canes, with a few olive and cotton trees inter- 
mixt. This vale grows narrower as it runs eaſtward : 
and a league up there is a village, where they begin to 
cultivate pimento or Jamaica pepper, which is planted 
throughout all the reſt of the vale; and there are ſe- 
veral farms, which produce nothing elſe, that bring in 
the value of 80, co crowns yearly. The Spaniards of 
Peru are ſo uſed to this pepper, that they dreſs no 
proviſion without it. W. Long. 79. 15. S. Lat. 18. 
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ARICONIUM, a town of the Silures, (Antonine) ; Ariconiam 
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now Hereford, (Camden). W. Long. 2. 42. Lat. 52.6. 


ARIDAS, a kind of taffety, manufactured in the Xrimanius.“ 


Eaſt Indies from a ſhining thread which is got from cer- 
tain herbs, whence they are ſtyled aridas of herbs. 
ARIDULLAM, in natural hiſtory, a kind of zar- 
nich found in the Eaſt Indies. See ZARNICH.. 
ARIES, in zoology. See Ovis. | 
ARIES, the battering-ram. Sce BArTENTNG- Ram. 
ARIES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
drawn on the globe, in the figure of a ram. 
firſt of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, from which a. 
twelf part of the ecliptic takes its denomination. 
ARILLUS, an improper term invented by Lin- 
nzus, and defined to be the proper exterior coat or co- 
vering of the ſeed, which falls off ſpontaneouſly, _ 
All ſeeds are not furniſhed with an arillus; in many, 
a dry covering, or ſcarf-{kin, ſupplies its place. In 
Jeſlamy ; hound's tongue, cynog/ofſum ; cucumber ; 


traxinella, difamnus ; ſtaff-tree, celaſtrus ; ſpindle- 


tree, euonymus; African ſpiræa, dio/ma; and the cof- 
fee-tree, coffea ; It is very conſpicuous, 

In the genus hound's tongue, four of theſe arilli, or 
proper coats, each unfolding a ſingle ſeed, are affix- 


ed to the ſtylus; and in this circumſtance, ſays Lin- 


næus, does the eſſence of the genus conſiſt, In 
fraxinella, the arillus is common to two ſeeds. The 
ſtaff-rree has its ſeeds only half involved with this 
cover. 7 

The arillus is either baccatus, ſucculent, and of the 
nature of a berry; as in the ſpindle-tree, euonymus. 


Cartilagi neus, cartilaginous, or priſtly ; as in the A- 
frican ſpiræa, dioſina. 


Coloratus, coloured; as in the 
ſtaff- tree. Elaſticus, endued with elaſticity, for diſ- 
perſing the ſeeds; as is remarkable in the African ſpi- 
ræa, dioſiua, and fraxinclla. Sebar, rough and knot- 
ty ; as in hound's tongue. 

Although covered with an arillus or other dry coat, 
ſeeds are ſaid to be naked ( /emina nuda) when they 
are not incloſed in any ſpecies of pericarpium or fruit- 


veſſel; as in the graſſes, and the Jabiati or lipped flow- 


ers of Tournefort, which correſpond to the didynamia 


gymnoſpermia of Linnæus. Sceds are ſaid to be co- 


vered (ſeminu tecta) when they are contained in a fruit- 


veſſel, whether capſule pod, or pulpy pericarpium, of 
the apple, berry, or cherry kind: See SEMEN), This 
exterior coat of the ſeed is, by ſome former writers, 


ſtyled calyptra. Sce CALYPTRA. 


The different ſkins or coverings of the ſeed, are a- 


dapted, ſay naturaliſts, for receiving the nutritive juices, 
and tranſmitting them within. 


 ARIMANIUS, the evil god of the ancient Per- 
ſans. The Perſian Magi held two principles: a good 


dæmon, or god, and an evil one: the firſt the author 
of all good, and the other of all evil; the former th 


ſuppoſed to be repreſented by light, and the latter by 


darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols. The good principle 
they named Yezad or Y:zdan, and Ormozd or Hormix- 
da, which the Grecks wrote Oromaſdes; and the evil 
dæ mon they called Ariman, and the Greeks Arima- 
nius, Some of the Magians held both theſe principles 
to have been from all eternity; but this ſect was repu- 
ted heterodox: the original doctrine being, that the 


good principle only was eternal, and the other created. 


Plutarch (De Iſide et Ofiride, p. 369.) gives the 


lollowing 


It is the 


U 


Arimathe 


walls of which are tumbling down. 
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to theſe gods and the introduction of evil into the 


2 world, viz, That Oromazes conſiſted of -moſt pure 


light, and Arimanius of darkneſs; and that they were 
at war with each other: that Oromazes created fix 


gods; the firſt, the author of benevolence : the ſecond, 
of truth; the third, of juſtice, riches, and the plea- 


ſure which attends good actions; and that Arimanius 
made as many, who were the authors of the oppoſite 
evils or vices : that then Oromazes, triplicating him- 
ſelf, removed as far from the ſun as the ſun is from the 
earth, and adorned the heaven with ſtars, appointing the 
dog-ſtar for their guardian and leader : that he alſo 
created 24 other gods, and incloſed them in an epg ; 
but Arimanius having alſo made an equal number, theſe 
Jaſt perforated the egg, by which means evil and good 
became mixed together. However, the fatal time will 
come, when Arimanius, the introducer of plagues and 
famine, muſt be of neceſſity utterly deſtroyed by the 


former, and annihilated ; then the earth being made 


plain and even, mankind ſhall live in a happy ſtate, in 


the ſame manner, in the ſame political ſociety, and 


uſing one and the ſame language. Theopompus writes, 


that, according to the Magians, the ſaid two gods, 
during the ſpace of 3000 


cars, alternately conquer, 
and are conquered; that for other 3000 years, they 
will wage mutual war, fight, and deſtroy the works of 
each other, till at laſt Hades (or the evil ſpirit) ſhall 


periſh, and men become perfectly happy, their bodies 


needing no food, nor caſting any ſhadow, i. e. being 
perfectly tranſparent. 
ARIMASPI, (Pliny), a people of Sarmatia Euro- 
ea, to the ſouth of the Montes Riphæi, ſaid by Me- 
2 to have but one eye a fable broacked by Ariſteas 
Proconneſius, according to Herodotus, 1 
ARIMATHEA, a town of Judea, (Evangeliſts) ; 
thought to be the ſame with Ramatha, 1 Sam. i. and 
thus in the tribe of Ephraim, (Wells).—This place 
is now called Ramla ; and is in a very ruinous ſtate, 
containing nothing but rubbiſh within its boundaries, 
The Aga of Gaza reſides here in a Serai, the floors and 
He maintains 
about one hundred horſemen, and as many Barbary 
ſoldiers, who (ſays Mr Volney) are * in an old 
Chriſtian Church, the nave of which is uſed as a ſtable, 
and in an ancient kan, which is diſputed with them by 
the ſcorpions. The adjacent country is planted with 
lofty olive trees, diſpoſed in quincunces. The greateſt 
art of them are as large as the walnut trees of France; 
be they are daily periſhin Rouge age, the ravages 
of contending factions, and even from ſecret miſchief; 
for, in theſe countries, when a peaſant would revenge 


himſelf of his enemy, he comes by night, and ſaws or 


cuts his trees cloſe to the ground, and the wound, 


which he takes care to cover, draining of the ſap like 


an iſſue, the olive tree languiſhes and dies. Amid 
theſe plantations, we meet, at every ſtep, with dry 
wells, ciſterns fallen in, and vaſt vaulted reſervoirs, 
which prove that, in ancient times, this town muſt 
have been upwards of a league and a half in circumfe- 
rence. At preſent it ſcarcely contains two hundred 
families. The little land which is cultivated, by a few 
of them, belongs to the Mufti, and two or three per- 
ſons related to him. The reſt content themſelves with 
ſpinning cotton, which is chiefly purchaſed by two 
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Arimanius following account of the Magian traditions in relation 


in giving him a divine one 
commonly aſcribed to Neptune. This god, according 
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French houſes eſtabliſhed there. The only remarkable Ariminuy 


antiquity at Ramla is the minoret of a ruined moſque 


on the road to Yafa, which is very lofty ; and by an Trio. 


Arabic inſcription appears to have been built by the 
ſultan Saladin. | 

ARIMINUM, a town of Umbria, or Romagna, at 
the mouth of the Ariminus, on the Gulph of Venice. 
The _— on it by Czſar pave riſe to the civil war. 
Now called Rimini, E. Long. 13. 30. Lat. 44.8. 

 ARIOLI, in antiquity, a kind of prophets, or re- 
I o-_ conjurers, who by abominable prayers, and hor- 
rible ſacrifices at the altars of idols, procured anſwers 
to their queſtions concerning future events. Iſid. Orig. 
lib. viii. cap. 9. Theſe are alſo called Harioli, and their 
operation hario/ation. Sometimes they were denomi- 
nated aruſpices or haruſpices, The arioli were diſtin- 
arr by a ſlovenly dreſs, diſorderly and matted 

cars; Bair, Ke. py | 

ARION, an excellent muſician and poet, inventor 
of dithyrambics. Periander entertained him at his 
court, where getting an eſtate, and returning to Co- 
rinth, the ſailors, for lucre of his money, threw him 
into the ſea; when, according, to the poets, a dolphin, 
charmed with his muſic, took him on her back and 
carried him ſafe to ſhore. 

ARION, an admirable horſe, much more famous in 
poetic hiſtory than Bucephalus in that of Alexander. 
Authors ſpeak variouſly of his origin, though they agree 

His — is moſt 


to ſome, raiſed him out of the ground by a ſtroke of 
his trident: according to others, he begot him upon 
the body of the fury Erynnys; according to others, 
upon that of Ceres, whom he raviſhed in the form of 
a horſe, ſhe having previouſly aſſumed the form of a 
mare to elude his purſuit, 
the Nereids; and being ſometimes yoked with the ſea- 


horſes of Neptune to the chariot of this god, he drew 


him with incredible ſwiftneſs through the ſea. He had 


this ſingularity in him, that his right feet reſembled 


thoſe of a man. Neptune gave him to Capreus king 
of Haliartus. Capreus made a preſent of him to Her- 
cules; who mounted him when he took the city of E- 


lis, gained the prize with him in the race againſt Cyg- 


nus the ſon of Mars near Træcena, and at laſt made a 


preſent of him to Adraſtus. It is under this laſt maſter 


that Arion has ſignalized himſelf the moſt : he won the 
prize for racing at the Memean games, which the prin- 
ces who went to beſiege Thebes inſtituted in the ho- 
nour of Archemorus; and was the cauſe that Adraſtus 
did not periſh in this famous expedition, as all the other 
chiefs did. | 

ARIOSTO (Lodovico), the famous Italian poet, 
and author of Orlando Furioſo, was born at the caſtle 
of Reggio in Lombardy in 1474. His father, who 
was major-domo to Duke Hercules, lived to the ex- 
tent of his fortune, ſo left but little at his death. A- 
rioſto, from his childhood ſhewed great marks of ge- 
nius, eſpecially in poetry ; and wrote a comedy inverſe 


on the ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe, which his brothers 


and ſiſters played. His father being utgerly unlearned, 

and rather regarding profit than his ſon's inclination, 

compelled him to ſtudy the civil law in which hav- 

ing plodded ſome years to no purpoſe, he quitted it 

for more pleaſing ſtudies ; yet often lamented, as r 
| an 


This horſe was nurſed by 


Arioſto. 
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and Petrarch did before him, and our own Milton 
ſince“, that his father baniſhed him from the muſes. 
At the age of 24, Arioſto loſt his father, and found 


I Patrem. himſelf perplexed with family-atfairs. However, in 


about ſix years he was, for his good parts, taken into 
the ſervice of Don Hippolito, cardinal of Eſte, At 
this time he had written nothing but a few ſonnets; 
but now he reſolved to make a pocm, and choſe Bay- 
ardo's Orlando Inamorato tor a ground-work. How- 


_ ever, he was prevented writing fora great many years, 


and was choſen as a fit perſon to go on an embaſſy to 
Pope Julio II. where he gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that 
he was ſent again, underwent many dangers and diffi- 
culties, and at his return was highly favoured. Then, 
at his leiſure, he again applied himſelf to his poem : 
but, ſoon after, he incurred the cardinal's diſpleaſure 
for refuſing to accompany him into Hungary; by 
which he was ſo diſcouraged, that he deferred writing 
for 14 years, even till the cardinal's death. After that, 
he finiſhed by degrees, in great perfection, that which 
he began with great expectation. Duke Aſtolfo of- 
fered him great promotions if he would ſerve him; but, 
preferring liberty to grandeur, he refuſed this and 
other great offers from princes and cardinals, particu- 
larly from Leo X. from all whom he received not- 


withſtanding great preſents. The Duke of Ferrara de- 


lighted ſo much in his comedies, of which he wrote 
tive, that he built a ſtage on purpoſe to have them 
played in his court, and enabled our poet to build him- 
ſelt a houſe in Ferrara, with a pleaſant garden, where 


he uſed to compoſe his poems, which were highly 


eſteemed by, all the princes of Italy, who ſent him 


many preſents; but he ſaid, “ he would not ſell his 


palaces, beautiful porticos, and pleaſant fountains, 


liberty for the beſt cardinal's hat in Rome.“ It was 


but a ſmall, though convenient houſc: being aſked, 


why he had not built it in a more magnificent manner, 
ſince he had given ſuch noble deſcriptions of ſumptuous 
in 
his Orlando Furioſo? He replied, That words were 
cheaper laid together than ſtones. Upon the door was 
the following inſcription: 
Parva ſed apta mihi, ſed nulli obnoxia, ſed non 
Sordida, parta meo ſed tamen are, domus, 
Which Mr Harrington thus tranſlates : 1 5 
This houſe is ſmall, but fit for me, but hurtful unto none; 
But yet not fluttiſh, as you ſee, yet paid for with mine own. 
In his diet he was temperate, and ſo careleſs of dain- 
tics, that he was fit to have lived in the world when 
they fed upon acorns. Whether he was ever married, 
is uncertain. He kept company with one Alcxandria, 


to whom, it was reported, he was married privately, 


and a lady Genevera, whom he lily mentions in the 
24th book of his Orlando, as pocts are apt to intermix 
with their fictions ſome real amonrs of their own. He 
was urged to go ambaſlador to pope Clement, but 
would by no means accept this embaſſy, He tranſ- 
lated the Meuecmi of Plautus: and all his own come- 
dies were ſo citeemed, that they were frequently acted 
by perſons of the firſt quality ; and when his Lena was 


_ firſt repreſented, Ferdinand of Eſte, afterwards Mar- 


quis of Maſſa, fo far honoured the piece as to ſpeak the 

prologue, He began one of his comedies in his fa- 

ther's lifetime, when the following incident ſhows the 

remarkable talent he had for poetry. 

wy N him ſharply, charging him with ſome 
DE | 
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eat fault ; but all the while he returned him no an- Arioſto, 
wer. Soon after, his brother began on the ſame ſub- Aripo. 


ject; but he eaſily refuted him, and, with ſtrong ar- 
guments, juſtified his own behaviour. Why then 
(ſaid his brother) did you not ſatisfy my father? In 
truth (ſaid Ludovico) I was thinking of a part in my 
comedy ; and methought my father's ſpeech to me was 
ſo ſuited to the part of an old man's chiding his ſon, 
that I forgot I was concerned in it myſelf, and conſi- 
dered it only to make it a part of my play.” It is alſo 
reported of Arioſto, that, coming by a potter's ſhop, 
he heard him ſinging a ſtave out of his Orlando, with 
ſo bad a grace, that, out of all patience, he broke 
with his ſtick ſeveral of his pots. The potter, in a pi- 


tiful tone, aſking what he meant by wronging a poor 


man that had never injured him? “ You raſcal (he 
replied), I have not done thee half the wrong thou 
haſt done me : for I have broken but two or three pots 
of thine, not worth ſo many halfpence ; whereas thou 
haſt broken and mangled a ſtanza of mine worth a mark 
of gold.“ | | | 8 TY 

. was tall, of a melancholly complexion, and 
ſo abſorbed in ſtudy and meditation, that he often for- 
got himſelf, His picture was drawn by Titian in a 
maſterly manner. He was honoured with the Jaurel 
by the hands of the emperor Charles V. He was na- 
turally affable, always aſſuming leſs than was his due, 
yet never putting up a known injury even from his ſu- 
periors. He was ſo fearful on the water, that, when- 
ever he went out of a ſhip, he would ſce others go be- 
fore him; and, on land, he would alight from his 
horſe on the leaſt apprehenſion of danger. He was of 
an amorous diſpoſition, and left two natural ſons. He 
enjoyed the friendſhipof the moſt eminent men of learn- 


ing of his time, moſt of whom he mentions with great 


reſpect in the laſt canto of his Orlando Furioſo, His 
conſtitution was but weakly, ſo that he was obliged 
to have recgurſe to phyſicians the greateſt part of his 
life, He bore his laſt ſickneſs with great reſolution and 
ſerenity ; and died at Ferrara the 8th of July, 1533, 
according to Sir John Harrington, being then 59 
years of age. He was interred in the church of the 
Benectine monks, who, contrary to their cuſtom, at- 
tended his funeral. He had a bult erected to him, and 
the following epitaph, written by himſelf, inſcribed 
upon his tomb : | 
Ludovici Arioſti humantur oſſa 
Sub hoc marmore, ſeu ſub hac humo, ſeu 
Sub quidquid voluit benignus heres, 
Sive hærede benignior comes, ſeu 
Opportunius incidens viator : 
Nam ſcire haud potuit futura : ſed nec 
Tanti erat, vacuam ſibi cadaver 
Ut urnam cuperet parare. 

_ Vivens iſta tamen ſibi paravit, 
One ſcribi voluit ſuo ſepulchro, 
Olim ſi quod haberet id ſepulchrum : 
Ne cum ſpiritus hoc brevi peracto 
Præſcripto ſpatio miſellos artus, 
Quos gre ante reliquerat, repoſcet, 
Hac et hac cinerem huc et huc revellem 

Dum noſcat proprium, diu vagetur. 

ARIPO, a ſtrong town of Aſia, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, at the mouth of the ri- 
yer Sarund2, It belongs to the Dutch; and to the caſt 

Nn of 


ARTI 
bliſhed an annual income of 460 talents for a fund to Ariſtides, 
ſapply the expences of war. This great man died ſo Ariſtippus, 
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Ariſba of it is a bank, where they fiſh for pearls. E. Long. 


1 . * . - . 
Fw Fa 80. 25. N. Lat. 8. 42 


— — 


ARISBA (anc. geog.), 2 town of the iſland of 
Leſbos (Herodot.)—Another of Troas on the conti- 
nent, in the territory and to the ſouth-eaſt of Abydos 
(Polyb.) : the rendezvous of Alexander's army after 
the paſlage of the Helleſpont peer fe a colony of 
the Mitylenians (Stephanus); taken and plundered by 
Achilles Viral). The reſidence of Axylns, cele- 
brated by Homer, for his hoſpitality, which gained him 
the character of a friend to mankind, 

ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing abont 
33 Engliſh inches. | | 

ARISI, the Indian name for the plant which pr 
daces the rice. Sce ORYZA. 

ARISTA, or awn, among botaniſts, a long needle- 
like beard, which ſtands out from the huſk of a grain 
of corn, graſs, &c. 

ARISTAUS, ſon of Apollo and Cyrene, whom, 


poor, though he had the management of the revenues 
of Greece, that the ſtate was obliged to pay his fune- 
ral expences, to give fortunes to his daughters in mar- 
riage, and a maintenance to his ſon Lyſimachus, 

AKISTIDES of Miletus, a famous Greek author, 
often cited by the ancients. 

ARISTIDES, a very eloquent Athenian orator, who 
became a convert to the Chriſtian religion, and about 
the year 124 preſented to the emperor Adrian an apo- 
logy for the Chriſtians. 

ARISTIDES (Alius), a celebrated orator, born in 
Myſia, about 129 years before the Chriſtian æra. The 
beſt edition of his works is that of Oxford, printed in 
Greek and Latin, in two volumes quarto. | 

ARISTIDES, a painter cotemporary with Apelles, 
flogriſhed at Thebes about the 122d Olympiad. He 


was the firſt, according to Pliny, who expreſſed cha- 


for the many ſcrvices he had rendered to mankind by racter and paſſion, the human mind, and its ſeveral 
his nods: of all profitable arts, the gods placed emotions; but he was not remarkable for ſoftneſs of 
amongſt the ſtars; ſo that he is the Aquarius in the colouring. © His moſt celebrated picture was of an 


zodiac, The reſemblance of his hiſtory to that of 
Moſes has been curiouſly diſcuſſed by Huetius. 
 ARISTANDER, a famous ſoothſayer under A- 
lexander the Great, over whom he gained a wonder- 
ful influence by the good ſacceſs of his art. He had 


already had the ſame employment at the court of king 


Philip; and it was he who explained better than his 
brethren the dream that this Prince had after having 
married Olympias. | 

_ ARISTARCHUS, a Grecian Philoſopher of Sa- 
mos, one of the firſt that maintained that the earth 


turns upon its own centre. We are not ſure of the age 


Americana, a native of Jamaica; and the plumoſa, a 


in which he lived; and have none of his works but a 
Treatiſe of the en , and diſtance of the Sun and 
Moon, tranſlate 

and publiſhed with Pappus's explanations in 1572. 
AnilsrTARchus, a celebrated grammarian, much e- 
ſteemed by Ptolemy Philometor, who committed to 
him the education of his ſon. He applied himſelf 
chiefly to criticiſm, and made a reviſal of Homer's 


poems, but in too magiſterial a way; for ſuch verſes 


as he did not like he treated as ſpurious. He com- 
mented on other poets; Cicero and Horace made uſe 
his name to expreſs a very rigid critic, 

ARISTIDA, in botany: A genus of the triandria 
digynia claſs; and, in the natural method, ranking un- 


der the 4th order, Gramina. The calyx has a double 


valve ; the corolla has one valve, and three awns at the 


points. 
adſcenſionis, a native of the ifland of Aſcenſion; the 


native of America. 

ARISTIDES, ſurnamed the J7uſt, flouriſhed at A- 
thens at the ſame time with Themiſtocles, who trium- 
phed over him by his boiſterous eloquence, and got 
him baniſhed, 483 years before Chriſt (See OsTRA- 
c15M): but Ariſtides being recalled a ſhort time after, 
would never join with the enemies of Themiſtocles to 
get him baniſhed ; for nothing could make him deviate 
from the ſtricteſt rules of bs and juſtice. A- 
riſtides bronght the Greeks to unite againſt the Per- 
fans; diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the famous battle of 
Marathon, and that of Salamine and Platea; and eſta- 


into Latin by Frederic Commandine, 


There are three ſpecies of Ariſtida, viz. the 


infant (on the taking of a town) atthe mother's breaſt, 


who is wounded and expiring. The ſenſations of the 


mother were clearly marked, and her fear Jeſt the 
child, upon failure of the milk, ſhould ſuck her blood.” 
« Alexander the Great (continues the ſame author) 
took this picture with him to Pella.” | | | 

Junius Fin his Treatiſe de Pifturd Veterum( conjec- 
tures that the following beautiful epigram of Emili- 
anus was written on this exquiſite picture: 


EMus, rab Tape junTpoc oy us 671 ust aH ef 47 
EXKu7T6y VcaTIO vas vata pbipmnc. 

H dy yap Zique7o1 riuTomvOcg ad). Te pnTpos 
fn, aidy raidoropuiy wianh wn 


# Elegantly tranſlated thus ; 


Suck, little wretch, while yet thy mother lives, 
Suck the laſt drop her fainting boſſom gives! 

She dies! her tenderneſs ſurvives her breath, 
And her fond love is provident in death.. 


Webb's Inquiry, dial. vii. p. 161. 


ARI STIPPUS, the founder of the Cyrenaic ſect of 
philoſophy, was the ſon of Aretades, and born at Cy- 
rene in Libya. He flouriſhed about the 96th Oly m- 
piad. The great reputation of Socrates induced him 
to leave his own country, and remove to Athens, that 
he might have the ſatisfaction of hearing his diſcourſes. 
He was chiefly delighted with thoſe diſcourſes of So- 
crates that related the moſt to pleaſure: which he aſ- 
ſerted to be the ultimate end in which all happineſs 
conſiſts. His manner of life was agreeable to his opi- 
nion; for he indulged himſelf extremely in all the luxu- 
ries of dreſs, wine, and women. Though he had a 
good eſtate, and three country ſeats, yet he was the 
only one of the diſciples of Socrates who took money 
for teaching; which being obſerved by the philoſopher, 
he aſked Ariſtippus, How he came to have ſo much ? 
Who in reply aſked him, How he came to have ſo lit- 
tle? Upon his leaving Socrates, he went to Ægina, 
as Athenzus informs us, where he lived with more free- 
dom and luxury than before. Socrates ſent frequent 


exhortations to him, in order to reclaim him; but all 


in vain: and with the ſame view he publiſhed that diſ- 
courſe 


ARI 


became acquainted with Lais, the famous courtezan 
of Corinth; for whoſe ſake he took a voyage to that 
city. He continued at AÆgina till the death of So- 
crates, as appears from Plato's Phædo, and the epiſtle 
which he wrote upon that occaſion. He returned at 
laſt into his own country Cyrene, where he profeſſed 
philoſophy, and inſtituted a ſect, which, as we obſerved 
above, was called the Cyrenaic, from the place, and by 
ſome writers the Hedonic or voluptuous, from its doc- 
trines. During the height of the grandeur of Diony- 
Gus the Sicilian tyrant, a great many philoſophers re- 
ſorted to him ; and among the reſt Ariſtippus, who 
was tempted thither by the magnificence of that court. 
Dionyſus aſking him the reaſon of his coming, he re- 
plied, © That it was in order to give what 5 hy and 
to receive what he had not: or, as others repreſent 
it, © That when he wanted wiſdom, he went to Socrates; 
but now as he wanted money, he was come to him.” 


He very ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the favour of 


Dionyſius ; for, being a man of a ſoft eaſy temper, he 
conformed himſelf exactly to every place, time, and 
perſon, and was a complete maſter of the moſt refined 
complaiſance. | 

We have ſeveral remarkable paſſages concerning him 
during his reſidence at that conrt mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertips. Dionyſus, at a feaſt, commanded that 
all ſhould put on womens purple habits, and dance in 
them. Bur Plato refuſed, repeating theſe lines : 


I cannot'in this gay effeminate dreſs 
Diſgrace my manhood, or my ſex betray. 


But Ariſtippus readily ſubmitted to the command, and 
made this reply immediately : 


—— At feaſts, where mirth is free, 
A ſober mind can never be corrupted. 


At another time, interceding with Dionyſius in behalf 
of a friend, but not prevailing, he caſt himſelf at his 
feet ; being reproved by one for that exceſs of humility, 
he replied, © That it was not he who was the cauſe of 
that ſubmiſſion ; but Dionyſius, whoſe cars were in his 
| feet.” Dionyſus ſhewed him three beautiful courte- 
zans, and ordered him to take his choice. Upon which 
he took them all three away with him, alleging that 
Paris was puniſhed for preferriny one to theother two : 
but when he had brought them to his door, he diſmiſ- 
ſed them, in order to ſhew that he could either enjoy 
or reject with the ſame indifference. Having deſired 
money of Dionyſins, the latter obſerved to him, that 
he had aſſured him a wiſe man wanted nothing.“ Give 
me (ſays he) what I aſk, and we will talk of that af- 
terwards.“ When Dionyſus had given it him, © Now 
{lays he), you ſee I do not want.” By this complai- 

nce he gained ſo much upon Dionyſus, chat he had a 
greater regard for him than for all the reſt of the philo- 
ſophers, though he ſometimes ſpoke with ſuch freedom 
to that King, that he incurred his diſpleaſure, 
Dionyſus aſked, Why philoſophers haunted the gates 
of rich men, but not rich men thoſe of philoſophers ? 
he replied, “ Becauſe the latter know what they want, 

and the others not.” Another time, Diony ſius repeat- 
ing (out of Sophocles, as Plutarch affirms, who aſcribes 
this to Zeno) theſe verſes ; 
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ilippus. courſe which we find in Xenophon, Here Ariſtippus 
Ariſtippus P PP 


When 


ARI 
He that with tyrants ſeeks for bare ſupport, 
Enſlaves himſelf, though free he came to court; 


he immediately anſwered, 
He is no ſlave if he be free to come. 
Diocles, as Laertius informs us, related this in his Lives 


of the Philoſophers ; though others aſcribe this ſaying 
to Plato, Ariſtippus had a conteſt with Antiſthenes 


the Cynic philoſopher ; notwithſtanding which, he 


was very ready to employ his intereſt at court for 
ſome friends of Antiſthenes, to preſerve them from 
death, as we find by a letter of his to that philoſopher. 
Diogenes followed the example of his maſter Antiſthe- 
nes in ridiculing Ariſtippus, and called him the court- 
ſpaniel. „ 33 

We have many apohthegms of his preſerved. Suidas 
obſerves, that he ſurpaſſed all the philoſophers in the 
acuteneſs of his apohthegms. Being once railed at, 
he left the room; and the perſon who abuſed him, fol- 
lowing him, and aſking him why he went away, he an- 
ſwered, © Becauſe it is in your power to rail, but it is 
not in my power not to hear you.“ A perſon obſerving, 


that the philoſophers frequented the houſes of rich 


men: Why (ſays he), the phyſicians frequent the 
chambers of the ſick, yet that is no reaſon why a man 
ſhould rather chooſe to lie ſick than be cured. To one 
who boaſted of his great reading, he ſaid, © That as 
they who feed and exerciſe moſt are not always more 


healthy than any who only eat and exerciſe to ſatisfy 
nature; ſo neither they who read much, but they who 


read no more than is uſeful, are truly learned.“ Among 
other inſtructions which he gave to his daughter Are- 
te, he adviſed her particularly to deſpiſe ſuperfluity. 


To one who aſked him what his ſon would be the better 


for being a ſcholar ? If for nothing elſe (ſaid he), 
yet for this alone, that when he comes into the theatre, 
one ſtone will not ſit upon another.“ When a certain 
perſon recommended his fon to him, he demanded 500 
drachmas ; and upon the father's replying, that he 
could buy a ſlave for that ſum, ** Do ſo (ſaid he), and 
then you'll be maſter of a couple.” Being reproach- 


ed, becauſe, having a ſuit of law depending, he fee'd a 
lawyer to plead for him, “ Juſt ſo (ſaid he), when [ 


have a great ſupper to make, I always hire a cook.“ 
Being aſked what was the difference between a wiſe 
man and a fool, he replied, ** Send both of them toge- 


Ariſtippus. 
— — 


ther naked to thoſe who are acquainted with neither of 


them, and then you'll know.“ Being reproved by a cer- 
tain perſon (who, according to Mr Stanley, was Plato) 


for his coſtly and voluptuous feaſts, © I warrant you 
(ſaid he), that you would not have beſtowed three far- 


things upon ſach a dinner; which the other confeſ- 
ſing, © Why, then (ſaid he), I find myſelf leſs indul- 


gent to my palate than you are to your covetous hu- 


mour; or, as it is otherwiſe repreſented, I find, that 
I love my belly, and you love your money.“ When 
Simus, treaſurer to Dionyſius, hewed him his houſe 
magnificently furniſhed, and paved with coſtly marble, 
(for he was a Phrygian, and conſequently profuſe); A- 
riſtippus ſpit in his face: upon which the other grow- 
ing angry, „Why, truly (ſaid he), I could not find a 
fitter place.“ His ſervant carrying after him a great 
weight of money, and being ready to ſink upon r. 
5 T3 - r 


Ariftippus 


came to be men,” 


ANI 
road under his burden, he bid him throw away all that 


was too much for him to carry. Horace mentions this 
fact in his third ſatire of the ſecond book : 


_ —Qnid ſimile iſt 

Græcus Ariſtippus ? qui ſervos projicere aurum 
In media juſſit Libya, quia tardius irent 
Propter onus ſegnes. 


Being aſked, what things were moſt proper for children 
to be inſtructed in? he anſwered, * Thoſe which might 
prove of the greateſt advantage to them when they 
Being reproached for going from 


| Socrates to Dionyſus, he replied, * That he went to 


Socrates when he wanted ſcrious inſtruction, and to 
Dionyſus for diverſion.” Having received money of 
Dionyſius at the ſame time that Plato accepted a book 
only, and being reproached for it, The reaſon is 
plain (ſays he), I want money, and Plato wants books.“ 
Having loſt a conſiderable farm, he ſaid to one who 
ſcemed exceſſively to compaſſionate his loſs, You 


have but one field; I have three left: why ſhould not 


I rather grieve for you?“ Plutarch, who relates this in 


his book De Tranquillitate Animi, obſerves upon it, 


that it is very abſurd to lament for What is loſt, and 


not to rejoice for what is left. When a perſon. told 
him, “ That the land for his ſake was loſt,” he repli- 
ed, © That it was better fo, than that he ſhould be loſt 
for the land.“ 


and diaprams drawn upon the ground, he faid, “ Cou- 
rage, friends; for I ſee the footſteps of men.“ 

Aſter he had lived a long time with Dionyſins, his 
daughter Arete ſent to him, to deſire his preſence at 


Cyrene, in order to take care of her affairs, ſince ſhe 


was in danger of being oppreſſed by the magiſtrates. 
Bat he fell ſick in his return home, and died at Lipa- 
ra, an Xolian iſland, With regard to his principal opi- 
nions ; like Socrates, he rejected the ſciences as they 
were then tanght, and pretended that logic alone was 
ſufficient to teach truth and fix its bonds. He aſſert- 
ed, that pleaſure and pain were the criterions by which 
we were to be determined ; that theſe alone made up 


all our paſſions; that the firſt produced all the ſoft 


emotions, and the latter all the violent ones. The aſ- 
ſemblage of all pleaſure, he aſſerted, made true happi- 
neſs, and that the beſt way to attain this was to enjoy 
the preſent moments. He wrote a great many books: 
particularly the hiſtory of Libya, dedicated to Diony- 


ſias ; ſeveral Dialogues; and four books Of the Lux- 


ury of the Ancients. There are four epiſtles of his 
extant in the Socratic Collection publiſhed by Leo Al- 
latins, : 

Beſides Arete his daughter, whom he educated in 
philoſophy. Ariſtippns had allo a ſon, whom he diſ- 
inherited for his ſtupidity. Arete had a ſon, who 
was named Ariſtippus from his grandfather, and had 
the ſurname of Myrp:1didant©. from his mother's in- 
ſtructing him in philoſophy. Among his auditors, 
belides his daughter Arete, we have an account of 
:thiops of Ptolemias, and Antipater of Cyrene. A- 
rete communicated the philoſophy which ſhe received 


from her father to her ſon Ariſtippus, who tranſmitted 


it to Thcodorus the atheiſt, who inſtituted the ſect, 
called Theodorean, Antipater communicated the phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtippus to Epitimedes his diſciple ; E- 
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Being caſt by ſhipwreck aſhore on the 
iland of Rhodes, and perceiving mathematical ſchemes 


1 


pitimedes to Paræbates; Paræbates to Hegeſias and 
Anniceris; and theſe two laſt, improving it by ſome 
additions of their own, obtained the honour each of 
— 7 of giving a name to the Hegeſiac and Annicerian 


Laertius mentions two other perſons of the name of 


Ariſtippus; one, who wrote the Hiſtory of Arcadia; 


the other, a philoſopher of the New Academy. 
ARISTO, a Stoic philoſopher, the diſciple of Zeno 
the chief of the Stoics, flouriſhed about 290 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. He differed but little from his 
maſter Zeno. He rejected logic as of no uſe, and na- 
tural philoſophy as being above the reach of the hu- 
man underſtanding. It is ſaid, that being bald, the 
ſan burnt his head; and that this cauſed his death. — 
There is a ſaying of his recorded, which might render 
the doctrine of Ariſtippus leſs odious than it ordinarily 
is; (ſee ArtsTIPPUs), He uſed to ſay, © That a 
philoſopher might do thoſe of his hearers a prejudice 
who put a wrong interpretation upon good meanings; 


as for example, that the ſchool of Ariſtippus might 


ſend out debanchees, and that of Zeno, Cynics: 
which ſcems to imply, that the doctrine of this philo- 
ſopher never produced this effect but when it was miſ- 
underſtood. He ſhould alſo have added, that every 


Arifts, 
1 
Arxiſto- 
lochia . 
— primed 


teacher is therefore obliged to forbear laying down am- 


biguons maxims, or to prevent falſe gloſſes being put 
upon thems | | 


Akr1sTo (Titus), a Roman lawyer, perfect maſter of 


the public and civil law, of hiſtory and antiquity. The 
Pandects mention ſome books of his, as does Aulus 
Gellius.— He was cotemporary with Pliny the younger, 
who gives him a noble character, and had a moſt ten- 
der friendſhip for him. See Plinii Epiſt. lib. i. ep. 22. 

ARISTOCRACY, a form of government where 
the ſupreme power is veſted in the principal perſons of 
the ſtate. The word is derived from as , optimus, 
and xpatww, inpero, I govern.” The ancient writers 
of politics prefer the ariſtocratical form of government to 
all others. The republic of Venice is an ariſtocracy. 
Ariſtocracy ſeems to coincide with oligarchy ; which, 
however, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption 
of an ariſtocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in 
the hands of too few, or where ſome one or two uſurp 
the whole power. 

ARISTOGITON, a famous Athenian, who, with 


Armodius, killed Hipparchus tyrant of Athens, about 


513 years before the Chriſtian æra. The Athenians 

erected a ſtatue to him. | 
ARISTOLOCHIA, BIRTHwoRT : A genus of 
the hexandria order, belonging the the gynandria claſs 
of plants; and inthe natural method ranking under the 
IIth order Sarmentaceæ. It has no calyx ; the corol- 
la conſiſts of one entire petal; and the capſule, which 
is below the flower, has ſix cells. The ſpecics are 21; 
but only the five following merit deſcription. 1. The 
rotunda, is a native of the ſouth of France, of Spain, 
and Italy, from whence the roots are brought for me- 
dicinal uſe. The roots are roundiſh, grow to the ſize 
of ſmall turnips, being in ſhape and colour like the 
roots of cyclamens, which are frequently ſold inſtead 
of them. This ſort hath three or four weak trailing 
branches, which lie on the ground when they are not 
ſupported, and extend two feet in length; the leaves 
are heart-ſhaped and rounded at their extremity ; the 
| flowers 
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Ariſto- flowers come out ſingly at every leaf, toward the up- 
Jochia. per part of the ſtalk. They are of a purpliſh black 


colour ; and are frequently ſucceeded by oval ſeed-veſſels 
having ſix cells full of flat ſeeds. 2. The longa, is a 
native of the ſame countries. This ſpecies hath long 
tap-roots like carrots ; the branches are weak and trail- 
ing, extending little more than a foot ; the flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves like the other, 
are of a pale purple colour, and are frequently ſucceed- 
ed by ſeed- veſſels like the other. 3. The ſerpentaria, 


is a native of Virginia and Carolina, from whence the 


radix ſerpentariæ, or ſnake- root, ſo much uſed in me- 
dicine, is brought over. The plant riſes out of the 
ground in one, two, and ſometimes three pliant ſtalks, 
which at every little diſtance are crooked or undulated. 


The leaves ſtand alternately, and are about three inches 
long, in form ſomewhat like the ſmilax aſpera. The 


leaves grow cloſe to the ground on footſtalks an inch 
long, of a ſingular ſhape, and of a dark purple colour. 
A round canulated capſule ſucceeds the flower. It is 
filled with ſeeds, which are ripe in May. The uſual 
price of the root when dricd is 6d. per pound, both in 
Virginia and Carolina, which is money hardly earned ; 
yet the negro ſlaves employ great part of the time al- 
lowed them by their maſters in ſcarch for it, which is 
the reaſon that there are ſeldom found any but very 
ſmall plants of this ſpecies. When they are planted 
in gardens in thoſe countries where they are natives, 
the plants increaſe ſo much in twoyears time, that the 
hand can ſcarce graſp the ſtalks of a ſingle one. This 
ſpecies delights in woods, and is uſually found near the 
roots of great.trees. 4. The indica, or contrayerva of 
Jamaica, is a native of that iſland, where its roots are 
uſed inſtead of the true contrayerva. It hath long 
_ trailing branches, which climb upon the neighbouring 
plants, and ſometimes riſe to a conſiderable height. 


The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters towards the 


upper part of the ſtalks, which are of a dark purple 
colour. 5. The clematitis, with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
an upright ſtem, with the flowers cronded in the ax- 
illæ. The root is long and lender, 
Culture. The firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts are pro- 
pagated from ſeeds,” which ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn, in pots filled with light freſh earth, and placed 
under a frame to preſerve them from the froſt, If they 
are plunged into a gentle hot-bed in the month of 
March, the plants will come up the ſooner. In ſum- 
mer, and in autumn when the ſtalks begin to decay, 
they muſt be watered. In winter they muſt be again 
ſheltered ; and in March, before the roots begin to 
| ſhoot, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall ſeparate pots 


filled with light earth, when they may be removed in- 


to the open air, and treated as before, The next ſpring 
they may be planted in the open air in a warm border; 
where, in the autumn, when their ſtalks decay, if the 
border is covered with old tanner's bark to keep out 
the froſt, the roots will be ſecured ; bat where this care 


is not taken, they will frequently be killed by the froſt. 


The fourth is tender: and therefore muſt be kept in a 
ſtove during the winter, or it will not live in England. 

Medical Uſes. The roots of the long and round 
ſorts, on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſcover any taſte, 
but ina little time prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh; the Jong 
ſomewhat the leaſt ſo. The root of the clematitis 1s 
long and ſlender, rarely cxceeding the thickneſs of a 


I 


gooſc- quill: it inſtantly fills the month with an aroma- Ariſtome- 
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tic bitterneſs, which is not ungrateful. Their medical 
virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, attenuate viſcid phlegm, 
and promote the flvid ſecretions in general: they are 
principally celebrated in ſuppreſſions of female evacu- 
ations, The doſe in ſabſtance is from a ſcruple to two 
drams. The long ſort is recommended externally for 


cleanſing and drying wounds and ulcers, and in cuta- 


neous diſcaſes, 2 
The root of the ſerpentaria is ſmall, light, buſhy, and 
conſiſts of a number of ſtrings or fibres, matted tage- 
ther, iſſuing from one common head ; of a browniſh 
colour on the outſide, and paler or yellowiſh within, 
It has an aromatic. ſmell, like that of valerian, but 
more agreeable : and a warm, bitteriſh, pungent taſte. 
This root is a warm diaphoretic and diuretic; it has 
been greatly celebrated as an alexipharmic, and eſteem- 


ed one of the principal remedies in malignant fevers and 


epidemic diſeaſes. In theſe intentions, it is given in 
ſubſtance from 10 to 30 grains; and in infuſion, to a 
dram or two. Both watery and ſpirituoas menſtrua ex- 
tract its virtue by infuſion, and elevate ſome ſhare of its 
favour in diſtillation ; along with the water a ſmall por- 
tion of eſſential oil ariſes. | 
None of theſe articles, however, are now in ſo much 
eſteem as formerly; and while all of them are baniſhed 
from the Pharmacopceia of the London college, the 
clematitis is alone retained in that of Edinburgh. 
ARISTOMENES, a general of the Meſſenians, re- 
now ned for his valour and virtue. See MESsENIA. 
ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet of 
Athens. He was cotemporary with Plato, Socrates, 
and Euripides; and moſt of his plays were written 
during the Peloponneſian war. His imagination was 
warm and lively, and his genius particularly turned to 
raillery. He had alſo great ſpirit and reſolution; and 
was a declared enemy to ſlavery, and to all thoſe who 
wanted to oppreſs their country. The Athenians ſuf- 
fered Wen in his time to be governed by men 
who had no othtr views than make themſelves maſ- 
ters of the commonwealth. Ariſtophanes expoſed the 
deſigns of theſe men, with great wit and ſeverity, upon 
the ſtage. Cleo was the tirſt whom he attacked, in 
his comedy of the Fgquzites ; and as there was not one 
of the comedians who would venture to perſonate a 
man of his great authority, Ariſtophanes played the 
character himſelf, and with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
Athenians obliged Cleo to pay a fine of five talents, 
which were given to the poet. He deſcribed the af- 
fairs of the Athenians in ſo exact a manner, that his 
comedies are a faithful hiſtory of that people. For 
this reaſon, when Dionyſius king of Syracauſe defired 
to learn the ſtate and language of Athens, Plato ſent 
him the comedies of Ariſtophanes, telling him, theſe 
were the beſt repreſentations thereof, He wrote above 
50 comedies; but there are only 11 extant which are 
perfect : theſe are, Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, E- 
quites, the Acharnenſes, the Waſps, Peace, the Birds, 
the Eccleſiazuſz or Female Orators, the Theſmopho- 
ſiazuſæ or Prieſteſſes of Ceres, and Lyſiſtrata, The 


Clouds, which he wrote in ridicule of Socrates*, is * See the 
the moſt celebrated of all his comedies. Madam Dacier article Se- 
tells us, ſhe was ſo much charmed with this perform- «rates. 


ance, that after ſhe had tranſlated it, and read it over 
200 times, it did not become the leaſt tedious to her, 
which 
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the pleaſure which ſhe received from it was ſo exqui- 
ſite, that ſhe forgot all the contempt and indignation 
which Ariſtophancs deſerved for employing his wit to 


ruin 2 Man, who was wiſdom itſclf, and the greateſt 


ornament of the city of Athens. Ariſtophanes having 
conceived ſome averſion to the poet Euripides, ſatirizes 
him in ſeveral of his plays, particularly in his Frogs 
and his Theſmophoſiazuſæ. He wrote his Peace in the 
roth year of the Peloponneſian war, when a treaty for 
50 years was concluded between the Athenians and the 
Lacedzmonians, though it continued but ſeven years, 
The Acharnenſes was written after the death of Pericles, 
and the loſs of the battle in Sicily, in order to diſſuade 
the people from intruſting the ſafety of the common- 
wealth to ſuch imprudent generals as Lamachus. Soon 
- after, he repreſented his Aves or Birds; by which he 
admoniſhed the Athenians to fortify Decelæa, which 
he calls by a fictitious name Nephelococcygia. The 
Vaſpæ, or Waſps, was written after another loſs in 
Sicily, which the Athenians ſuffered from the miſcon- 
duct of Chares. He wrote the Lyſiſtrata when all 
Greece was involved in a war; in which comedy the 
women are introduced debating upon the affairs of the 
commonwealth ; when they come to a reſolution, not 
to go to bed with their huſbands till a peace ſhould be 
concluded, His Plutus, and other comedies of that 
kind, were written after the magiſtrates had given or- 
ders that no perſon ſhould be expoſed by name upon the 
ſtage, He invented a peculiar kind of verſe, which 
was called by his name, and is mentioned by Cicero in 
his Brutus; and Suidas ſays, that he alſo was the in- 
ventor of the tetrameter and octameter verſe. 
Ariſtophanes was greatly admired among the an- 


cients, eſpecially for the true Attic elegance of his 


ſtyle. The time of his death is unknown ; but it is 
certain he was living after the expulſion of the tyrants 
by Thraſybulus, whom he mentions in his Plutus and 
other comedies. There have been ſeveral editions and 
tranſlations of this poet. Nicodemus Friſchin, a Ger- 


man, famous for his claſſical knowledge, in the 16th 


century, tranſlated Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, the 
_ Equites, and the Acharnenſes, into Latin verſe. Quin- 
tus Septimus Florens rendered into Latin verſe the 
Waſps, the Peace, and Lyſiſtrata ; but his tranſlation 
is full of obſolcte words and phraſes. Madam Dacier 
publiſhed at Paris, in 1692, a French verſion of Plutus 
and the Clouds, with critical notes, and an examina- 
tion of them according to the rules of the theatre, Mr 
Lewis Theobald likewiſe tranſlated theſe two comedies 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed them with remarks. The 
moſt noble edition of this author is that publiſhed by 
Ludolphus Kuſter, at Amſterdam, in folio, in 1710, and 
dedicated to Charles Montague Earl of Halifax. 
ARISTOTELIA, in antiquity, annual feaſts cele- 


brated by the citizens of Stagiris, in honour of Ari- 


{totle, who was born there ; and in gratitude for his 
having procured from Alexander the rebuilding and 
repeopling of that city, which had been demoliſhed 
by king Philip. 

ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the 
philoſopher Ariſtotle, 

ARISTOTELIAN Phil;ſophy, the philoſophy taught by 
Ariſtotle, and maintained by his followers. The A- 
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Ariſtopha- which ſhe could not ſay of any other picce; and that 


ARI 
riſtotelian is otherwiſe called the Peripatetic philoſophy. 
Sce PERIPATETICS. | 

ARISTOTELIANS, a ſet of philoſophers, other- 
wiſe called Peripatetics. | 

The Ariſtotclians and their dogmata prevailed for a 
long while in the ſchools and univerſities; even in ſpite 
of all the efforts of the Carteſians, Newtonians, and o- 
ther corpuſcularians. But the ſyſtems of the latter, 
have at length gained the pre- eminence; and the New- 
tonian philoſophy in particular is now very generally 
received. The principles of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the 
learned agree, are chiefly laid down in the four books 
de Cælo; the eight books of Phyſical Auſcultation, 
quornnc e1p4a7w;, belonging rather to logics, or meta- 
phyſics, than to phyſics. Inſtead of the more ancient 
ſyſtems, he introduced matter, form, and privation, as 


have derived much benefit from them in natural philo- 
ſophy. His doctrines are, for the moſt part, ſo ob- 
ſcurely expreſſed, that it has not yet been ſatisfactorily 


Ariſtote- 
lian: 


| 
Ariſtotle, 
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the principles of all things; but he does not ſeem to 


aſcertained what were his ſentiments on ſome of the 


moſt important ſubjects. He attempted to refute the 
Pythagorzan doctrine concerning the twofold motion 


of the carth ; and pretended to demonſtrate, that the 


matter of the heavens is ungenerated, incorruptible, 
and ſubject to no alteration : and he ſuppoſed that the 
ſtars were carried round the earth in ſolid orbs. The 
reader will find a diſtin& account of the logical part of 
his philoſophy by Dr Reid profeſſor of moral philoſo- 
phy in the univerſity of Glaſgow, in the ſecond volume 
of Lord Kames's Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man; and 


Mr Harris has publiſhed a ſenſible commentary on his 


Categories, under the title of Philoſophical Arrange- 
ments, _ 

ARISTOTLE, the chief of the Peripatetic pliilo- 
phers, born at Stagyra, a ſmall city in Macedon, in 
the 99th Olympiad, about 384 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. He was the ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician 
to Amyntas the grandfather of Alexander the Great. 
Fe loſt his parents in his infancy; and Proxenes, a 
friend of his father's, who had the care of his educa- 
tion, taking but little notice of him, he quitted his 
ſtudies, and gave himſelf up to the follies of youth. 
After he had ſpent moſt of his patrimony, he entered 


into the army; but not ſucceeding in this profeſſion, 


he went to Delphos to conſult the oracle what courſe 
of life he ſhould follow ; when he was adviſed to go to 
Athens, and ſtudy philoſophy. He accordingly went 
thither about 18 years of age, and ſtudied under Plato 
till he was 37. By this time he had ſpent his whole 
fortune; and we are told that he got his living by ſell- 
ing powders, and ſome receipts in pharmacy. He fol- 
lowed his ſtudics with moſt extraordinary diligence, fo 
that he ſoon ſurpaſſed all in Plato's ſchool. He eat 
little, and ſlept leſs ; and, that he might not over-ſleep 


himſelf, Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he lay always 


with one hand out of the bed, having a ball of braſs in 
it, which, by its falling into a baſon of the ſame me- 
tal, awaked him. We are told, that Ariſtotle had ſe- 


veral conferences with a learned Jew at Athens, and 


that by this means he inſtructed himſelf in the ſciences 
and religion of the Egyptians, and thereby ſaved 


himſelf the trouble of travelling into Egypt. When 


he had ſtudied about 15 years under Plato, he began 
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Upon the 
death of Plato, he quitted Athens; and retired to A- 


tarnya, a little city in Myſia, where his old friend Her- 
mias reigned. Here he married Pythias, the ſiſter of 
this prince, whom he is ſaid to have loved ſo paſſionate- 
ly, that he offered ſacrifice to her. Some time after, 
Hermias having been taken priſoner by Meranon the 
king of Perlia's general, Ariſtotle went to Mitylene 
the capital of Leſbos, where he remained till Philip 
king of Macedon having heard of his great reputation, 

ſent for him to be tutor to his ſon Alexander, then a- 
bout 14 years of age: Ariſtotle accepted the offer ; and 
in eight years taught him rhetoric, natural philoſophy, 
ethics, politics, and a certain ſort of philoſophy, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, which he taught nobody elſe. 
| Philip erected ſtatues in honour of Ariſtotle ; and for his 


ſake rebuilt Stagyra, which had been almoſt ruined by 


the wars. | 


The laſt fourteen years of his life he ſpent moſtly at 
Athens, ſurrounded with every aſſiſtance which men and 
books could afford him, for proſecuting his philoſophi- 
cal inquiries, The glory of Alexander's name, which 
then filled the world, inſured tranquillity and reſpect to 
the man whom he diſtinguiſhed as his friend: but af- 
ter the premature death of that illuſtrious protector, 
the invidious jealouſy of prieſts and ſophiſts inflamed 
the malignant and fverititlous fury of the Athenian 
populace; and the ſame odions paſſions which proved 

fatal to the offenſive virtue of Socrates, fiercely aſſailed 
the fame and merit of Ariſtotle. To avoid the cruel- 
ty of perſecution, he ſecretly withdrew himſelf to Chal- 
cis, in Euboea. 
by a prudent regard to his perſonal ſafety ; but leſt his 
conduct ſhould appear unmanly, when contraſted with 
the firmneſs of Socrates in a ſimilar ſituation, he con- 
deſcended to apologize for his flight, by ſaying, that 
he was unwilling to afford the Athenians a ſecond op- 
portunity * to {in againſt philoſophy.“ He ſeems to 
have ſurvived his retreat from Athens only a few months, 
vexation and regret probably ended his days. 

Beſides his treatiſes on philoſophy, he wrote alſo on 
poetry, rhetoric, law, &c. to the number of 400 trea- 


_ cording to Francis Patricius of Venice. An account 
of ſuch as are extant, and of thoſe ſaid to be loſt, may 
be ſeen in Fabricius's Bibliotheca Cræca. Ne left his 


them to Neleus, his good friend and diſciple ; whoſe 
heir buried them in the ground at Scepſis, a town of 
Troas, to ſecure them from the king of Pergamus, 
who made great ſearch every where for books to adorn 
his library. Here they lay concealed 160 years, until, 
being almoſt ſpoiled, they were ſold to one Apellicon, 
1 * citizen of Athens. Sylla found them at this 
man's houſe, and ordered them to be carried to Rome. 


grammarian ; And Andronicus of Rhodes having 
bought them of his heirs, was in a manner the firſt re- 
ſtorer of the works of this great philoſopher ; for he 
not only repaired what had been decayed by time and 
ill-keeping, but alſo put them in a better order, and 
got them copied. There were many who followed the 
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Ariſlotle. to form different tenets from thoſe of his maſter, who 
——— became highly picked at his behaviour. 


This meaſure was ſufficiently juſtified 


riſes, according to Diogenes Laertius; or more, ac- 


writings with Theophraſtus, his beloved diſciple and 
ſucceſſor in the Lycæum, and forbad that they ſhould 
ever be publiſhed. Theophraſtus, at his death, truſted 


They were ſome time after purchaſed by Tyrannion a 
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doctrine of Ariſtotle in che reigns of the 12 Cæſars, 
and their numbers increaſed mach nnder Adrian and 
Antoninus: Alexander Aphrodinus was the firſt pro- 
feilor of the Peripatetic philoſophy at Rome, being 
appointed by the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus ; and in ſucceeding ages the doctrine of A- 
riſtotle prevailed among almoſt all men of letters, and 
many commentaries were written upon his works. 

The firſt doctors of the church diſapproved of the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle, as allowing too much to reaſon 
and ſenſe; but Anatolius biſhop of Laodizea, Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, St Jerome, St Auguſtine, and ſeve- 
ral others, at length wrote and ſpoke in favour of it. 
In the fixth age, Boethius made him known in the 
welt, and tranilated ſome of his pieces into Latin. But 
from the time of Boethius to the eighth age, Joannes 
Damaſcenus was the only man who made an abridge- 
ment of his philoſophy, or wrote any thing concerning 
him. The Grecians, who took great pains to reſlore 


learning in the 11th and following ages, applied much 


to the works of this philoſopher, and many learned 
men wrote commentaries on his writings: amongſt 
theſe were Alfarabius, Algazel, Avicenna, and Aver- 
roes. They taught his doctrine in Africa, and after- 
wards at Cordova in Spain. The Spaniards introduced 
his doctrine into France, with the commentaries of A- 
verroes and Avicenna; and it was taught in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, until Amauri, having ſupported ſome 
particular tenets on the principles of this philoſopher, 
was condemned of hereſy, in a council held there in 
1210, when all the works of Ariſtotle that could be 
found were burnt, and the reading of them forbidden 


under pain of excommunication. This prohibition was 
confirmed, as to the phylics and metaphyſics, in 1215, 


by the pope's legate; though at the ſame time he gave 


Arif otle, 

Ariſtoxe- 
nus. 

—— 


leave for his logic to be read, inſtead of St Auguſtine's 


uſed at that time in the univerſity. In the year 1265, 


Simon, cardinal of St Cecil, and legate from the holy 
ſee, prohibited the reading of the phyſics and meta- 
All theſe prohibitions, however, 


phy ſics of Ariſtotle, 
were taken off in 1366; for the cardinals of St Mark 


and St Martin, who were deputed by Pope Urban V. 


to reform the univerſity of Paris, permitted the reading 


of thoſe books which had been prohibited: and in the 
year 1448, Pope Stephen approved of all his works, 


and took care to have a new tranſlation of them into 
Latin. | i 
ARISTOXENUS, the moſt ancient muſical writ- 
er, of whoſe works any tracts are come down to vs. 
He was born at Tarentum, a city in that part of Italy 
called Magna Gracia, now Calabria. He was the ſon 
of a muſician, whom ſome call Mne ſias, others Spin- 
tharus, He had his firſt education at Mantinza, a city 
of Arcadia, under his father, and Lamprus of Ery- 
thre ; he next ſtudied under Xenophilus, the Pythago- 
rean ; and laſtly under Ariſtotle, in company with Theo- 
phraſtus. Suidas, from whom theſe particulars are 
tranſcribed, adds, that Ariſtoxenus, enraged at Ari- 
ſtotle having bequeathed his ſchool to Theophraſtus, 
traduced him ever after. But Ariſtocles the Peripate- 
tic in Euſebius, exculpates Ariſtoxenus in this parti- 
cular, and aſſures us that he always ſpoke with great 
reſpe& of his maſter Ariſtotle, From the preceding 
account it appears that Ariſtoxenns lived under Alex- 
ander the Great and bis firſt ſucceſſors. His Harmo- 
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by Gogavinus, but not very correctly, at Venice, 1562, 
in 4to, with a Latin 1 Meurſius next tranſ- 
lated the three books of Ariſtoxenus into Latin, from 
the MS. of Joſ. Scaliger; but according to Meibo- 
mius, very negligently. With theſe he printed at Ley- 
den, 1616, 4to, Nicomachus and Alypius, two other 
Greek writers on muſic. After this, Meibomius col- 
lected theſe muſical writers together; to which he ad- 
ded Euclid, Bacchius ſenior, Ariftides Quintilianus ; 
and publiſhed the whole, with a Latin verſion, and 
notes, from the elegant preſs of Elzevir, Amit. 1652. 


rn 
15 a ſcience which explains the ts of num- 


bers, and ſhows the method or art of computing 
by them. IE 


Hiſtiry if Arithmetic. 


Ar what time this ſcience was firſt introduced into 
the world we can by no means determine. That 
ſome part of it, however, was coeval with the human 
race was abſolutely certain. We cannot conceive how 
any man endowed with reaſon can be without ſome 
knowledge of numbers. We are indeed told of na- 


tions in America who have no word in their language 


to expreſs a greater number than three; and this they 
call pztarrarorincouroac : but that ſuch nations ſhould 
have no idea of a greater number than this, is abſo- 
lutely incredible. Perhaps they may compute by 
threes, as we compute by tens; and this may . OC- 
caſioned the notion that they have no greater number 
than three. | 

But though we cannot ſuppoſe any nation, or indeed 
any ſingle perſon, ever to have been without ſome 
knowledge of the difference between omen and ſmaller 
numbers, it is poſſible that mankind may have ſub- 
ſiſted for a conſiderable time without bringing this 
ſcience to any or computing by any regular 
ſcale, as 10, 60, &c. That this, however, was very 
early introduced in the world, even before the flood, 
we may gather from the following expreſſion in E- 
noch's prophecy, as mentioned by the apoſtle Jude: 
<6 Behold the Lord cometh with ten thouſands of his 
ſaints.” This ſhows, that even at that time men had 
ideas of numbers as high as we have at this day, and 


computed them alſo in the ſame manner, namely by 
The directions alſo given to Noah concerning 


the dimenſions of the ark, leave us no room to doubt 
that he had a knowledge of numbers, and of meaſures 
likewiſe. When Rebekah was ſent away to Iſaac, A- 
braham's ſon, her relations wiſhed ſhe might be the 
mother of thouſands of millions; and if they were to- 
tally unacquainted with the rule of multiplication, it 
is difficult to ſce how ſuch a wiſh could have been 
ſormed. 

It is probable, therefore, that the four fundamental 
rules of Arithmetic have always been known to ſome 
nation or other, No doubt, as ſome nations, like the 
Europeans formerly, and the Africans and Americans 
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The learned editor dedicates theſe ancient muſical trea- Ariftore. 


tiſes to Chriſtina queen of Sweden. Ariſtoxenus is 
ſaid by Suidas to have written 452 different works, a- 
mong which thoſe on muſic were the moſt eſteemed ; 
yet his writings on other ſubjects are very frequently 
eig by ancient authors, notwithſtanding Cicero and 
ome others ſay that he was a bad philoſopher, and 


had nothing in his head but muſic. The titles of ſeveral 


of the loſt works of Ariſtoxe nus, quoted by Athenæus 


and others, have been collected by Meurſius in his notes 
upon this author, by Tonſius and Menage, all which 


Fabricius has digeſted into alphabetical order. 


u E10 


now, have been immerſed in the moſt abject and de- 
plorable ſtate of ignorance, they might remain for 
ſome time unacquainted with numbers, except ſuch as 
they had immediate occaſion for; and, when they came 
afterwards to improve, either from tlieir on induſtry, 
or hints given by others, might fancy that they them- 
ſelves, or thoſe from whom they got the hints, had 
invented what was known long before. The Grecks 
were the firſt European nation among whom arithme- 
tic arrived at any degree of perfection. M. Goguet 
is of opinion, that they firſt nſed pebbles in their cal- 
culations: a proof of which he imagines is, that the 
word 419:Z, which comes from 4:4©., alittle ſtone, or 
flint, among other things, ſignifies to calculate. The 
ſame, he thinks, is probable of the Romans; and de- 
rives the word calculation from the uſe of little ſtones 


(calculi) in their firſt arithmetical operations. | 
If this method, however, was at all made uſe of, it 


muſt have been but for a ſhort time, ſince we find the 
Greeks very early made uſe of the letters of the alpha- 
bet to repreſent their numbers. The 24 letters of their 
alphabet, taken according to their order, at firſt denot- 
ed the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 
and 800; to which they added the three follow- 


Ing, *, D» to repreſent 6, 90, 900. The dif- 
ficulty of pertorming arithmetical operations by ſuch 


marks as theſe may caſily be imagined, and is very con- 
ſpicuous from Archimedes's treatiſe concerning the di- 
menſions of a circle. | 

The Romans followed a like method; and beſides 
characters for each rank of claſſes, They introduced 
others for five, fifty, and five hundred. Their method 
is ſtill uſed for diſtinguiſhing the chapters of books, 


and ſome other purpoſes. Their numeral letters and 


values are the following : 


„ Jp Ro 1 D M 
One, five, ten, ſifty, one hundred, ſive hundred, one thouſand. 


Any number, however great, may be repreſented 
by repeating and combining theſe according to the fol- 
iſt, When the ſame letter is repeated twice, or of- 
tener, its value is repreſented as often. Thus II ſig- 
nifies two: XXX thirty, CC two hundred. 
2d, When a numeral letter of leſſer value is placed 
after one of greater, their values are added: thus XI 


ſignifics 


uus. 


Hiſtory. AL I ü 


ſignifies eleven, LXV ſixty-five, MDCXXVIII one 
thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-eight. 

3d. When a numeral letter of leſſer value is placed 
before one of greater, the value of the leſſer is taken 
from that of the greater ; thus IV ſignifies four, XL 
forty, XC ninety, CD four hundred. | 

Sometimes 19 is uſed inſtead of D for 500, and the 
value is increaſed ten times by annexing 9 to the 


right hand. 

Thus x9 ſignifies 500. Alſo Cx is uſed for 1000 
195 5000 CCxygy for 10000 
1500 50000 CCC1999 for 100000 


Sometimes thouſands are repreſented by drawing a 
line over the top of the numeral, V being uſed for five 


3 L for fifty thouſand, CC two hundred thou- 
nd. | 


pag About the year of Chriſt 200, a new kind of arith- 
mal Arith- metic, called /exageſimal, was invented, as is ſuppoſed, 


metic. by Claudius Ptolomzus. The deſign of it was to re- 


medy the difficulties of the common method, eſpecial- 
ly with regard to fractions. In this kind of arithme- 
tic, every unit was ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 
parts, and each of theſe into 60 others, and fo on: 
hence any number of ſuch parts were called ſexageſi 
mal fractions; and to make the computation in whole 
numbers more eaſy, he made the progreſſion in theſe 
alſo ſexageſimal. Thus from one to 59 were marked 
in the common way: then 60 was called a /zxageſima 
prima, or firſt ſexageſimal integer, and had one ſingle 
daſh over it; ſo 60 was expreſſed thus I; and ſo on 
to 59 times 60, or 3540, which was thus expreſſed 
LIX'. He now procceded to 60 times 60, which he 


called a ſexageſima ſecunda, and was thus expreſſed I”. 


In like manner, twice 60 times 60, or 7200, was ex- 
preſſed by II“; and fo on till he came to 60 times 
3600, which was a third or ge phy I and expreſſed 
thus, I”. If any number leſs than 60 was joined with 
theſe ſexageſimals, it was added in its proper charac- 
ters without any daſh; thus XV repreſented 60 and 
15, or 75; I'VXXYV is four times 60 and 25, or 265 ; 


X/II'XV, is ten times 3600, twice 60 and 15, or 


26,135, &c. Sexageſimal fractions were marked by 

putting the daſh at the foot, or on the left hand of the 

letter: thus I, or J, denoted ; I,, or "I, r 

&c. . be | 

lodian The moſt perfect method of notation, which we 
Characters now uſe, came into Europe from the Arabians, by 
when the way of Spain. The Arabs however, do not pre- 
e pigs tend to be the inventors of them, but acknowledge 
dle. that they received them from the Indians. Some 
there are indeed, who contend that neither the Arabs 

nor the Indians were the inventors, but that they 

were found out by the Greeks. But this is by no means 
probable ; as Maximus Planudes, who lived towards 

the cloſe of the 13th century, is the firſt Geek who 

makes uſe of them: and he is plainly not the inventor ; 

for Dr Wallis mentions an inſcription on a chimney 

in the parſonage-houſe of Helendon in Northampton- 

ſhire, where the date is expreſſed by Mo 133, inſtead 

of 1133. Mr Luff kin furniſhes a {till clearer inſtance 

of their aſe, in the window of a houſe, part of which 

is a Roman wall, near the market-place in Colcheſter ; 

where between two carved lions ſtands an eſcutcheon 


with the figures 1290, Dr Wallis is of opinion that 
Vo. II. 


theſe characters muſt have been uſed in England at 
leaſt as long ago as the year 1050, if not in ordinary 
affairs, at leaſt in mathematical ones, and in aſtrono- 
mical tables. How theſe characters came to be ori- 
ginally invented by the Indians we are entirely igno- 
rant. 

The introduction of the Arabian characters in no- 
tation did not immediately put an end to the ſexage- 
ſimal arithmetic. As this had been uſed in all the 
aſtronomical tables, it was for their ſakes retained for 
a conſiderable time. The ſexageſimal integers went 


firſt out, but the fractions continued till the invention 
of decimals, | | 
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| | 9 
The oldeſt treatiſes extant upon the theory of arith- Treatiſes 
metic are the ſeventh, 1 * , and ninth books of Eu- on Arith- 


clid's elements, where 
prime and compoſite numbers; both of which have re- 
ceived improvements ſince his time, eſpecially the for- 
mer. The next of whom we know any thing is Nico- 
machus the Pythagorean, who wrote a treatiſe of the 


theory of arithmetic, conſiſting chiefly of the diſtinc- 
tions and diviſions of numbers into claſſes, as plain, ſo- 


lid, triangular, quadrangular, and the reſt of the figu- 
rate numbers as they are called, numbers odd and even, 
&c. with ſome of the more general properties of the 
ſeveral kinds. This author is, by ſome, ſaid to have 
lived before the time of Euclid; by others, not long 
after. His arithmetic was publiſhed at Paris in 1538. 
The next remarkable writer on this ſubject is Boethi- 
us, who lived at Rome in the time of Theodoric the 
Goth. He is ſuppoſed to have copied moſt of his 
work from Nicomachus. | 

From this time no remarkable writer on arithmetic 
appeared till about the year 1200, when Jordanus of 


Namur wrote a treatiſe on this ſabject, which was 


publiſhed and demonſtrated by Joannes Faber Stapu- 
lenſis in the 15 century, ſoon after the invention of 
printing. The ſame author alſo wrote upon the new 
art of computation by the Arabic figures, and called 


this book Algoriſmus Demonſlratus. Dr Wallis ſays 
this manuſcript is in the Savillian library at Oxford, 


but it hath never yet been printed. As learning ad- 


vanced in Europe, ſo did the knowledge of numbers; 
and the writers on arithmetic ſoon became innu- 


merable. About the year 1464, Regiomontanus, in his 
triangular tables, divided the Radins into 10,000 
parts inſtead of 60,000 ; and thus tacitly expelled the 


ſexageſima! arithmetic, Part of it, however, ſtill re- 


mains in the diviſion of time, as of an hour into 60 
minutes, a minute into 60 ſeconds, cc. Ramus in 
his arithmetic, written about the year 1550, and pub- 


liſhed by Lazarus Schonerus in 1586, uſes decimal 


periods in carrying on the ſquare and cube roots to 
fractions. The ſame had been done before by our 
countrymen Buckley and Record ; but the firſt who 


publiſhed an expreſs treatiſe on decimals was Simon 


Stevinins, abont the year 1582. As to the circulating 
decimals, Dr Wallis is the firſt who took much notice 
of them. He is alſo the author of the arithmetic 
of infiuites, which has been very uſefully applied to 
geometry. The greateſt improvement, however, 
which the art of computation cver received, is the in- 
vention of logarithms, The honour of this invention 


is unqueſtionably due to Lord Napier, baron of Mer- 


chiſton in Scotland, about the end of the 16th or 
Oo beginning 


e treats of proportion and of t 
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Notation beginning of the 17th century. By theſe means arith- 
and metic has advanced to a degree of perfection which the 


umerz- ancients could never have imagined poſſible, much leſs 
2 hoped to attain ; and we believe it may now be reckon- 


Chap. . 
ſions, with ſaperior advantage; and the principles of Numera- 
arithmetic will appear in their full extent, if the ſtu- tion. 
dent can adapt them to any ſcale whatever: thus, if 

eight were the ſcale, 6 times 3 would be two claſſes 


ed one of thoſe few ſciences which have arrived at their 
utmoſt height, and which is in its nature capable of 
little further improvement. 


Cup. I. NOTATION AND NUMERATION, 


Tux firſt elements of arithmetic are acquired during 
our infancy. The idea of one, though the ſimpleſt of 
any, and ſuggeſted by every ſingle object, is per- 
haps rather of the negative kind, and conſiſts partly 
in the excluſion of plurality, and is not attended to till 
that of a number be acquired. Two is ſormed by pla- 
cing one object near another; three, four, and eve- 
ry higher number, by adding one continually to the 
tormer collection. As we thus advance from lower 
numbers to higher, we ſoon perceive that there is no 
limit to this increaſing operation; and that, whatever 
number of objects be collected together, more may 
be added, at leaſt in imagination; ſo that we can 
never reach the higheſt poſlible number, nor approach 
near it. As we are led to underſtand and add num- 
bers by collecting objects, ſo we learn to diminiſh 
them by removing the objects collected; and if we 
remove them one by one, the number decreaſes 
through all the ſteps by which it advanced, till only 

one remain, or none at all, When a child gathersas 
many ſtones together as ſuits his fancy, and then throws 
them away, he acquires the firſt elements of the two 
capital operations in arithmetic. The idea of num- 
bers, which is firſt acquired by the obſervation of 
ſenſible objects, is afterwards extended to meaſures of 
ſpace and time, affections of the mind, and other im- 

material qualities. | | 

Small numbers are moſt eaſily apprehended : a 
child ſoon knows what two and what three is ; but has 
not any diſtin notion of ſeventeen. Experience re- 
moves this difficulty in ſome degree ; as we become 
accuſtomed to handle larger collections, we apprehend 
clearly the number of a dozen or a ſcore ; but per- 
haps could hardly advance to an hundred without the 
aid of claſſical arrangement, which is the art of form- 
ing ſo many units into a claſs, and ſo many of theſe 
claſſes into one of a higher kind, and thus advancing 


through as many ranks of claſſes as occaſion requires. 


If a boy arrange an hundred ſtones in one row, he 


would be tired before he could reckon them; but if 


he place them in ten rows of ten ſtones cach, he will 
reckon an hundred with eaſe; and if he collect ten 
ſach parcels, he will reckon a thouſand. In this caſe, 
ten is the loweſt claſs, an hundred is a claſs of the ſe- 
cond rank, and a thouſand is a claſs of the third 
rank. | 

There does not ſeem to be any number naturally 
adapted for conſtituting a claſs of the loweſt, or any 
higher rank to the excluſion of others. However, as 
ien has been univerſally uſed for this purpoſe by the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, and by all 
nations who have cultivated this ſcience, it is probably 
the moſt convenient for general uſe. Other ſcales, 
however, may be aſſumed, perhaps on ſome occa- 


and two units, and the number 18 would then be re- 
preſented by 22. If 12 were the ſcale, 5 times 9 
would be three claſſes and nine units, and 45 would be 
repreſented by 39, &c. 

It is proper, whatever number of units conſtitutes 
a claſs of the lower rank, that the ſame number of 
each claſs ſhould make one of the next higher. This 
is obſerved in our arithmetic, ten being the univerſal 


ſcale : but is not regarded in the various kinds of 


monies, weights, and the like, which do not advance 
by any univerſal meaſure ; and much of the difficulty 
in the practice of arithmetic ariſes from that irregula- 
rity. 


As higher numbers are ſomewhat difficult to ap- 


prehend, we naturally fall on contrivances to fix them 
in our minds, and render them familiar : but notwith- 


ſtanding all the expedients we can fall upon, our ideas 
of high numbers are ſtill imperfect, and generally far 
ſhort of the reality; and though we can perform any 


computation with exactneſs, the anſwer we obtain is 
often incompletely apprehended. i 


It may not be amiſs to illuſtrate, by a few exam- 


ples, the extent of numbers which are frequently 
named without being attended to. If a perſon em- 
ployed in telling money reckon an hundred pieces in 
a minute, and continue at work ten hours each day, 
he will take ſeventeen days to reckon a million; a 
thouſand men would take 45 years to reckon a bil- 
lion, If we ſuppoſe the whole earth to be as well 
peopled as Britain, and to have been ſo from the 
creation, and that the whole race of mankind had 


conſtantly ſpent their time in telling from a heap 


conſiſting of a quadrillion of pieces, they would hard- 


ly have yet reckoned the thouſandth part of that 


quantity. is 2 
All numbers are repreſented by the ten following 
characters. x 85 
0000 I”. 0 


One, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher. 


I he nine firſt are called ſignificant figures, or digits ; 
and ſometimes repreſent units, ſometimes tens, k 


un- 
dreds, or higher claſſes. When placed ſingly, they 
denote the ſimple numbers ſubjoined to the charac- 
ters. When ſeveral are placed together, the firſt or 
right-hand figure only is to be taken for its ſimple 
value: the ſecond ſignifies ſo many tens, the third 
ſo many hundreds, and the others ſo many higher 
claſſes, according to the order they ſtand in. And as 
it may ſometimes be required to expreſs a number 
conſiſting of tens, hundreds, or higher claſſes, with- 
out any units or claſſes of a lower rank annexed ; 
and as this can only be done by figures ſtanding in 
the ſecond, third, or higher place, while there are 
none to fill up the lower ones; theretore an additional 
character or cypher (o) is neceſſary, which has no ſig- 
nification when placed by itſelf, but ſerves to ſapply 
the vacant places, and bring the figures to their pro- 
per ſtation. 

The following table ſhews the names and diviſions 
of the claſſes. : | 8. 
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The firſt ſix figures from the right hand are called 
the unit period, the next ſix the million period, after 
which the trillion, quadrillion, quintillion, ſextillion, 
ſeptillion, octillion, and nonillion periods follow in their 
order, | 

It is proper to divide any number, before we reckon 
it into periods and half periods, by different marks. 
We then begin at the left hand, and read the figures 
in their order, with the names of their places, from 
the table. In writing any number, we muſt be care- 
ful to mark the figures in their proper places, and ſup- 
ply the vacant places with cyphers. 5 
As there are no poſſible ways of changing num- 

bers, except by enlarging or diminiſhing them ac- 
cording to ſome given rule, it follows, that the whole 
art of arithmetic is comprehended in two operations, 
Addition and Subtraction. However, as it is fre- 
quently required to add ſeveral equal numbers toge- 
ther, or to ſubtract ſeveral equal ones from a great- 
er, till it be exhauſted, proper methods have been 
invented for facilitating the operation in theſe caſes, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the names of Multiplication and 
Diviſion; and theſe four rules are the foundation of 
all arithmetical operations whatever. 

As the idea of number is acquired by obſerving ſe- 
veral objects collected, ſo is that of fractions by ob- 
ſerving an object divided into ſeveral parts. As we 
ſometimes meet with objects broken into two, three, 
or more parts, we may conſider any or all of theſe 
diviſions promiſcuouſly, which is done in the doctrine 
of vulgar fractions, for which a chapter will be allot- 
ted, However, 
units into parcels of tens has prevailed univerſally, it 
has been found convenient to follow a like method in 
the conſideration of fractions, by dividing each unit 
into ten equal parts, and each of theſe into ten ſmal- 
ler parts; and ſo on. Numbers divided in this man- 
ner are called Decimal Frattions. 


Cnae. II. ADDI T I'ON. 


ADDITION is that operation by which we find the 
amount of two or morenumbers. The method of do- 
ing this in ſimple caſes is obvious, as ſoon as the mean- 
ing of number is known, and admits of no illuſtra- 
tion. A young learner will begin at one of the num- 
bers, and reckon up as many units ſeparately as there 
are in the other, and practice will enable him to do it 
at once. It is impoſſible ſtrictly ſpeaking, to add 
more than two numbers at a time, We muſt firſt 
find the ſum of the firſt and ſecond; then we add the 
third to that number; and ſo on. However, as the 


tion or. miſtake. 


I. 


2 


ſeveral ſums obtained are eaſily retained in the memo- Addition. 


ry, it is neither neceſſary nor uſual to mark them 


down. When the numbers conſiſt of more figures 


than one, we add the units together, the tens toge- 
ther, and ſo on. But if the ſum of the units exceed 
ten, or contain ten ſeveral times, we add the number 
of tens it contains to the next column, and only ſet 
down the number of units that are over. In like 
manner we carry the tens of every column to the 
next higher. And the reaſon of this is obvious from 
the value of the places; ſince. an unit, in any higher 
place, ſignifies the ſame thing as ten in the place im- 
mediately lower. : 


Example. 

RuLE. © Write the numbers diſtinctly, 346863 
6 units under units, tens under tens; and 876734 
4 fo on. Then reckon the amount of the 123467 
« right-hand column. If it be under ten, 314213 
% mark it down. If it exceed ten, mark 712316 
ce the units only, and carry the tens to the 438987 
«© next place. In like manner, carry the 279654 


cc tens of each column to the next, and mark 


« down the full ſum of the left hand co- 3092234 


$4433 


% lumn.“ 5 

As it is of great conſequence in buſineſs to perſorm 
addition readily and exactly, the learner ought to 
practiſe it till it become quite familiar. If the learn- 
er can readily add any two digits, he will ſoon add a 
digit to a higher number with equal eaſe. It is only 
to add the unit place of that number to the digit; 
and, if it exceed ten, it raiſes the amount accordingly. 
Thus, becauſe 8 and 6 is 14, 48 and 6 is 54. It will 
be proper to mark down under the ſums of each co- 
lumn, in a ſmall hand, the figure that is carried to the 
next column, This prevents the trouble of going 
over the whole operation again, in caſe of interrup- 
If you want to keep the account 
clean, mark down the ſum and figure you carry on a 
ſeparate paper, and, after reviſing them, tranſcribe 
the ſum only. After ſome practice, we ought to ac- 
quire the habit of adding two or more figures at one 


glance. This is particularly uſeful when two figures 


which amount to 10, as 6 and 4, or 7 and 3, ſtand 


together in the column. 
ſince the practice of collecting 


Every operation in arithmetic ought to be reviſed, 


to prevent miſtakes; and as one is apt to fall into the 
ſame miſtake, if he reviſe it in the ſame manner he 
performed it, it is proper either to alter the order, or 
elſe to trace back the ſteps by which the operation 


advanced, which will lead us at laſt to the number we 


began with. Every method of proving accounts may 


be referred to one or other of theſe heads. 
Iſt, Addition may be proven by any of the follow- 


ing methods: repeat the operation, beginning at the 


top of the column, if you began at the foot when you 


wrought it. 7 | 
2d, Divide the account into ſeveral parts; add 
theſe ſeparately, and then add the ſums together. If 
their amount correſpond with the ſum of the account, 
when added at once, it may be preſumed right. This 
method is particularly proper when you want to know 
the ſums of the parts, as well as that of the whole. 


3d, Subtract the numbers ſucceſſively from the ſum ; 


if the account be right, you will exhauſt it exactly, 
and find no remainder, 
O0 2 


When 
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When the given number conſiſts of articles of dif- 
ſerent value, as pounds, ſhillings, and pence, or the 
like, which are called different denominations, the ope- 
rations in arithmetic muſt be regulated by the value 


of the articles, We ſhall give here a few of the moſt 


12 Pence=1 Shilling, s. 


nſcful tables for the learner's information. 


II. Averdupoiſe Weight. 
16 Drams=1 ounce, oz. 
16 Ounces=1 pound, lb. 
28 Pound=1 quarter, qr. 

4 Quart=1 hun. wght, C. 
20 Hun. weight=1 ton, T. 


I. Sterling Money. 
4 Farthings==1 penny, 
marked d. 


20 Shillings==1 Pound, L. 
Alſo, 68. $d.=1 noble 
108.21 angel | 
135. 4d. or two-thirds 
of a pound=1 merk. 


Scots money is divided in the ſame manner as Ster- 


ling, and has one-twelfth of its value. A pound Scots 

is equal to 18. 8 d. Sterling, a ſhilling Scots to a pen- 

ny Sterling, and a penny Scots to a twelfth-part of a 

penny Sterling ; a mark Scots is two-thirds of a pound 

Scots, or 13; d. Sterling. „ 
III. Troy Weight. IV. Apothecaries Weight, 

20 Mites=1 grain, gr. 20 Grains==1 ſcruple, 3 

24 Grain==1 pen. wt. dwt. 3 Scruples==1 dram, 3 

20 Pen. wis. i ounce, oz. 8 Drams=1 ounce, 3 

12 Onnces=1 pound, Ib. 12 Ounces==1 pound, ft 

V. Engliſh Dry Meaſure. VI. Scotch Dry Meaſure. 

2 Pints==1 quart 4 Lippies=1 peck 

4 Quarts=r gallon 4 Pecks=1 firlot 

2 Gallons==1 peck 4 Firlots==1 boll 

4 Pecks=1 buſhel 16 Bolls=1 chalder 


B Buſhels=1 quarter 55 
VII. Engliſh Land Mea- VIII. Scots Land Mea- 

fare. 5 ure. 

30% Square yards: =I pole 36 Square ells=1 fall 
8 30 Fall gi rood 

40 Pole sgi rood 4 Roods=1 acre 
4 Roods=1 acre 

IX. Long Meaſure. X. Time, 


12 Inches=1 foot 
3 Feet=1 yard 

5' Yards=1 pole 

49 Poles=1 furlong 

8 Furlongs=1 mile 
3 Miles=1 league. 


60 Seconds=1 minute 
60 Minutes=1 hour 
24 Hours=1 day 

7 Days=1 week 
365 Days=1 year 


RuLE for compound Addition, © Arrange like 
« quantities under like, and carry according to the 


«« yalue of the higher place.“ 


Note 1. When you add a denomination, which con- 
tains more columns than one, and from which you car- 
ry to the higher by 20, 30, or any even number of tens, 
firſt add the units of that column, and mark down their 
ſam, carrying the tens to the next column ; then add 


the tens, and carry to the higher denomination, by the 


number of tens that it contains of the lower. For ex- 
ample, in adding ſhillings, carry by ten from the units 


10 the tens, and by two from the tens to the pounds, 


Note 2. If you do not carry by an even number of 


tens, firſt find the complete ſum of the lower denomi- 


nation, then enquire how many of the higher that ſum 
contains, and carry accordingly, and mark the remain- 


der, if any, under the column, For example, if the 
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52 Weeks & 1 day=1 year. 
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ſum of a column of pence by 43, which is three ſhil- Addition, 
lings and ſeven pence, mark 7 under the pence-co- — 
lumn, and carry 3 to that of the ſhillings. 

Note 3. Some add the lower denominations after 
the following method : when they have reckoned as 
many as amounts to one of the higher denomination, 
or upwards, they mark a dot, and begin again with 
the exceſs of the number reckoned above the valne 
of the denomination. The number of dots ſhows how 
many are carried, and the laſt reckoned number is 
placed under the column. 


Examples in Sterling Money. 


L246 8 L105 
2153-9 169 16 10 
132 15. 4 39: 12 - 98 
8 . 
737 . 2-3 1 
35-3 -9 7- 19 © 
| 9 — 7 707 19 11 
194 123 23 38: 2 
780 — — 04 18 - 83 
9 9 9 27-3. 7 
150 10 — 1 
044 8 7 a3 
| In Averdupoiſe Weight. 
A „ 0 he. . Ge fs . 
$10 3 3 11 1 23 
— 14 1 16 6 3 — 19 
" "SIS | $ 5 7 $0 
11 2: #7 3 1 2 
„„ Ou. J ͤ 
— 17 2 14 — 18 1 12 
— 15 3 18 . 
4 : 5 $ gm. 3 
S „„ on 
8 4. 4 4 6 — 5 
„ Lo 


When one page will not contain the whole account, 
we add the articles it contains, and write againſt their 
ſum, Carried forward; and we begin the next page 
with the ſum of the foreging, writing againſt it, 
Brought forward. | OS 

When the articles fill ſeveral pages, and their whole 
ſum is known, which is the caſe in tranſcribing ac- 
counts, it is beſt to proceed in the following manner : 
Add the pages, placing the ſums on a ſeparate paper; 
then add the ſums, and if the amount of the whole be 
right, it only remains to find what numbers ſhould 
be placed at the foot and top of the pages. For this 
purpoſe, repeat the ſum of the firſt page on the ſame 
line; add the ſums of the firſt and ſecond, placing 
the amount in a line with the ſecond; to this add 
the ſum of the third, placing the amount in a line 
with the third, Proceed in like manner with the 
others; and if the Jaſt ſum correſponds with the a- 
mount of the pages, it is right. Theſe ſums are 
tranſcribed at the foot of the reſpective pages, and 
tops of the following ones. - 

| X- 


| Examples. 

L13468 LJ. L L 
42 3 9 1705 4 70 4 2 1539 
175 49 66 98 18 6 8 12 2 6 
05.773 8:6 12 13 2 754 
16374 45 3 2 1539 28 
148 58 7 79 175 4 —9 6 
73 2-3 I 2 —— 1868 — 510 

L L 1 I. 
1ſt Page, L778 16 — L 778 16 — 
2d 1 11% 170 5 
zd 1 1 9 1399. 10-2 
2th 43 811 „ x7; Þ 

L141917 1 


Then we tranſcribe L778, 16s. at the foot of the 


firſt and top of the ſecond pages, L1224 : 10: 5 at the 


foot of the ſecond and top of the third ; and ſo on. 
CnAp. III. SUBTRACTION. 


SUBTRACTION is the operation by which we take a 
leſſer number from a greater, and find their differences. 
It is exactly oppoſite to addition, and is performed by 
learners in a like manner, beginning at the greatcr 
and reckoning downwards the units of the leſſer. The 
greater is called the minuend, and the leſſer the /ubtra- 
hend. | 

If any figure of the ſubtrahend be greater than the 
correſponding figure of the minuend, we add ten to 
that of the minuend, and, having found and marked 


the difference, we add one to the next place of the ſub- 


trahend. This is called horreœwing ten. The reaſon 
will appear, if we conſider that, when two numbers 
are equally increaſed by adding the ſame to both, their 
difference will not be altered. When we proceed as 
directed above, we add ten to the minuend, and we 
likewiſe add one to the higher place of the ſubtra- 
hend, which is equal to ten of the lower place. 
RvLE. „ Subtract units from units, tens from tens, 
« and ſo on. If any figure of the ſubtrahend be 
greater than the correſponding one of the minuend, 


„„ borrow ten.” 555 


Example, Minuend 173694 738641 
Subtrahend 21453 379235 
Remainder 152241 359406 


To prove ſubtraction, add the ſubtrahend and re- 


mainder together; if their ſum be equal to the mi- 
nuend, the account is right. | 


Or ſubtract the remainder from the minuend. If 
the difference be equal to the ſubtrahend, the account 
is right. 

RuLE for compound ſiabtraction. “ Place like deno- 


« minations under like, and borrow, when neceſſary, 


cc according to the value of the higher place.“ 


Examples. 
| G07 V 
L 122 1 18- 
58 7 6 T1 0 46-3 02 
L 8715 9 7 3 22 V 


Note 1. The reaſon for borrowing is the ſame as in 
ſimple ſubtraction. Thus, in ſubtracting pence, we 
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add 12 pence when neceſſary to the minnend, and at Subtrac- 
tion. 


the next ſtep, we add one ſhilling to the ſubtrahend. 

Note 2. When there are two places in the ſame 
denomination, if the next higher contain exactly ſo 
many tens, it is beſt to ſubtract the units firſt, borrow- 
ing ten when neceſſary ; and then ſubtra& the tens, 
borrowing, if there is occaſion, according to the num- 
ber of tens in the higher denomination. 

Note 3. If the value of the higher denomination be 
not an even number of tens, ſubtra& the units and tens 
at once, borrowing according to the value of the higher 
denomination. : 

Note 4. Some chuſe to ſubtract the place in the 
ſubtrahend, when it exceeds that of the minuend, from 
the value of the higher denomination, and add the mi- 
nued to the difference. This is only a different order 
of proceeding, and gives the ſame anſwer. | 

Note 5. As cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the method of 
placing the ſubtrahend under the minuend, we follow 


it when there is no reaſon for doing otherwiſe ; but the 
minuend may be placed under the ſubtrahend with e- 
qual propriety ; and the learner ſhould be able to work 


it either way, with cqual readineſs, as this laſt is 
ſometimes more convenient ; of which inſtances will 
occur afterwards. 

Note 6. The learner ſhould alſo acquire the habit, 
when two numbers are marked down, of placing ſuch 
a number under the leſſer, that, when added together, 


the ſum may be equal tothe greater. The operation is 


the ſame as ſubtraction, though conceived in a differ- 
rent manner, and is uſeful in balancing accounts, and 
on other occaſions. | | | 
It is often neceſſary to place the ſums in different co- 
lamns, in order to exhibit a clear view of what is re- 
quired. For inſtance, if the values of ſeveral parcels 


of goods are to be added, and each parcel conſiſts of 


ſeveral articles, the particular articles thould be placed 
in an inner column, and the ſum of each parcel extend- 
ed to the outer column, and the total added there. 

If any perſon be owing an account, and has made 
ſome partial pay ments, the payments muſt be placed in 
an inner column, and their ſum extended under that of 
the account in the outer column, and ſubtracted there. 

An example or two will make this plain. 


It. ] 30 yards linen at 28. L. 3 


45 ditto at 18. 6d. 3 
| | [L. 6 7 6 
120 lb thread at 48. L. 24 | 
40 ditto at 38. 6 
30 ditto at 28. 6d. 3 15 
5 | 33 15 
| L. 40 2 6 
Lzd. 17732. 2 —— 
Jan. 15. Lent James Smith L. 50 
22. Lent him further 70 
1 | L. 120 
Feb. 3. Received in part L. 62 
5. Received further 
In gold L. 10 10 
In ſilver 13 | 
| | 23-10 -- 
85 10 


L. 34 10 


— oO  ———_— 


Balance due me 
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Multipli- and annex an equal number of cyphers to the product. Multipli- 
—— Cup. IV. MULTIPLICATION. Thus, if it be required to multiply by 50, we firſt cation, 


In Multiplication, two numbers are given, and it 13 
required to find how much the firſt amounts to, when 
reckoned as many times as there are units in the ſecond. 
Thus, 8 multiplied by 5, or 5 times 8, is 40. The 
given numbers (8 and 5) are called factors; the firſt 
(3) the multiplhicand; the ſecond (5) the multiplier ; 
and the amount (40) the product. | 

This operation is nothing elſe than addition of the 
ſame number ſeveral times repeated. If we mark 8 
five times under cach other, and add them, the ſum 
is 40: But, as this kind of addition is of frequent and 


_ extenſive uſe, in order to ſhorten the operation, we 


mark down the number only once, and conceive it to 
be repeated as often as there are units in the multiplier. 
For this purpoſe, the learner muſt be thoroughly 
acquainted with the following multiplication-table, 
which is compoſed by adding each digit twelve times. 


If both factors be under 12, the table exhibits the 
product at once. If the multiplier only be under 12, 
we begin at the unit-place, and multiply the figures in 


their order, carrying the tens to the higher place, as 


multiply by 5, and then annex a cypher. Itis the 
ſame thing as to add the multiplicand fifty times; and 
this might be done by writing the account at large, di- 
viding the column into 10 parts of 5 lines, finding the 
ſam of each part, and adding theſe ten ſums copether. 

If the multiplier conſiſt of ſeveral ſignificant figures, 
we multiply ſeparately by cach, and add the products. 
It is the ſame as if we divided a long account of ad- 
dition into parts correſponding to the figures of the mul- 
tipher. 


Example. To multiply 7329 by 365. | 
7329 7329 7329 36645 = 5 times. 
5 60 300 439740 = 60 times. 
2198 700 = zoo times. 


36645 439740 2198700 —— 


5 267508 5=365 times. 
It is obvious that 5 times the multiplicand added to 


60 times, and to 300 times, the ſame muſt amount to 


Twice | Thrice Four time: Fivetimes|Six times 8e ven times the product required. In practice, we place the pro- 
1 is 2 1 is 3 1 is 4| is 5 1is 661 is 7 ducts at once under each other; and, as the cyphers 
8 412: 62 612 1042 121 2 14 ariſing from the higher places of the multiplier, are loſt 
3 08.3 04-3- 131 3- 151 3 204 3 2T in the addition, we omit them. Hence may be infer- 
4 84 12] 4 16]4 20] 4 24] 28 red the following 
LT 104 4 1514: 20175 -- 2975 20t 5 35 RuLE. „Place the multiplier under the multipli- 
6 12]6 18] 6 24] 6 30 6 36| 6 42 © cand, and multiply the latter ſucceſſively by the 
T 107 7 S101 7 261 7  -2957. 481 7 49 © ſignificant figures of the former; placing the right- 
8 1668 248 328 4008 488 56 © hand figure of each product under the figure of the 
9 189 27/9 369 4509 5419 63 © multipher from which it ariſes ; then add the pro- 
10 200 3oſlo 3oſto goto 6Goſjro 70 „ duct.“ : 
11 22|i1 331 44{i1 5511 6611 T7 | | 
12 24|12 3612 482 6012 72112 84 Ex. 7329 42785 37846 93956 
Eight timesNine time: en times Eleven times Twelve times 365 91 235 8704 
1 is ) 101 is 11-1 1. 12 —— 
2 117 1892 29 2 22) 2 24 36645 42785 189230 375834 
3 243 273 30 3 33 3 36 43974 385065 113538 657692 
4 324 364 49 4 44 4 48 21987 75692 751648 
JJ 05 M5 60 3893435 
6 486 546 6 :- 66 6 72 2675085 8893810 817793024 
7. 07 00.57. M47 71 7 84 
8 0648 748 80 8 89] 8 96 A number which cannot be produced by the multi- 
9 729 819 90 9 99] 9 108 plication of two others is called a prime number; as 3, 
10 8qro _golto Toto 11010 120 5, 7, 11, and many others. | 1 
11 8811 IT IId I21][1 132 A number which may be produced by the multipli- 
12 9012 fein 12012 13412 144 cation of two or more ſmaller ones, is called a compo- 


ſite number, For example, 27, which arifes from the 
multiplication of 9 by 3; and theſe numbers (9 and 3) 
are called the component parts of 27. 


Contractions and V. arieties in Multiplication. 


in addition. WED 
Ex. 76859 multiplied by 4, or 76859 added 4 times. Firſt, If the multiplier be a compoſite number, we 

4 70859 may multiply ſucceſſively by the component parts. 

ines 762 59 Ex. 7638 by 45 or 5 times 9 7638 1ſt, 5492 by 72 
307436 76859 45 9 2d, 13759 by 56 
— — — 3d, $6417 by 144 

307436 38 190 68472 4th, 73048 by 84 

If the multiplier be 10, we annex a cypher to the 30552 5 th, 166549 by 125 
multiplicand. If the multiplier be 100, we annex two - 6th, 3789 14 by 54 
cyphers ; and ſo on. The reaſon is obvious, from the 343710 343710 7th, 520813 by 63 


nſe of cyphers in notation, 


If the multiplier be any digit, with one or more cy- 
phers on the right hand, we multiply by the figure, 


Becauſe the ſecond product is equal to five times the 
firſt, and the firſt is equal to nine times the multi- 


plicand, 
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xlultipli- plicand, it is obvious that the ſecond product muſt be 
cation. five times nine, or forty-five times as great as the mul- 
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tiplicand. | 

Secondly, If the multiplier be 5, which is the half 
of 10, we may annex a cypher and divide by 2. If it 
be 25, which is the fourth-part of an 100, we may 
annex two cyphers, and divide by 4. Other contrac- 


tions of the like kind will readily occur to the learn» 
er 


Thirdly, To multiply by 9, which is one leſs than 
10, we may annex a cypher, and ſubtract the multi- 
plicand from the number it compoſes. To multiply 
by 99, 999, or any number of 9's, annex as many cy- 
phers, and ſubtract the multiplicand. The reaſon is 
obvious; and a like rule may be found, though the 
unit place be different from . | 


Fourthly, Sometimes a line of the product is more 


eaſily obtained from a former line of the ſame than 
from the multiplicand. 


Ex. 1) 


1392. 2d.] 1348 
84 36 
5488 8088 
10976 4044 
115248 48528 


In the firſt example, inſtead of multiplying by 5, 
we may multiply 5488 by 2: and, in the ſecond, in- 
ſtead of multiplying by 3, we may divide 8088 by 2. 

Fifthly, Sometimes the product of two or more fi- 

res may be obtained at once, from the product of a 

gure already found. 


Ex. Iſt.] 14356 2d.] 3462321 
3 1 


96484 
114848 13849284 
918784 166191 408 
ee ee 332382816 
9302688 — 
334058579364 


In the ſecond example, we multiply firſt by 4; 
then, becauſe 12 times 4 is 48, we multiply the firſt 
line of the product by 12, inſtead of multiplying ſepa- 
rately by 8 and 4; laſtly becauſe twice 48 is 96, we 
multiply the ſecond line of the product by 2, inſtead of 
multiplying ſeparately by 6 and 9. 

When we follow this method, we muſt be careful 
to place the right-hand figure of each product under 


the right-hand figure of that part of the multiplier 


which it is derived from. 
It would anſwer equally well in all caſes, to begin 
the work at the higheſt place of the multiplier; and 
contractions are ſometimes obtained by following that 
order. | 


Ex. 1ſt.] 3125 or 3125 2d.] 32452 

OT 642 642 $2575 
18750 18750 162260 
I2500 131250 811300 

6250 — 2433900 

—— 20060250 — — 

2006250 1706163900 
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It is a matter of indifference which of the factors Multipli- 
be uſed as the multiplier; for 4 multiplied by 3 gives cation. 


the ſame product as 3 multiplied by 4; and the like 
holds univerſally true. To illuſtrate this, we may 
mark three rows of points, four in each. . . 
row, placing the rows under each other; . . . . 


and we ſhall alſo have four rows con 


taining three points each, if we reckon the rows 
downwards. | 

Multiplication is proven by repeating the opera- 
tion, uſing the multiplier for the multipl'cand, and 
the multiplicand for the multiplier. It may alſo be 


proven by diviſion, or by caſting out the 9's ; of which 


afterwards; and an account, wrought by any con- 


traction, may be proven by performing the operation 


at large, or by a different contraction. 
Compound Multiplication. 


RuLE I. © If the multiplier do not exceed 12, the 
© operation is performed at once, beginnin 
* loweſt place, and carrying according to the value 
of the higher place.” | 


Examples.) Cut. gr. Ib. A. R. P. 


1b. oz. dwt. 


L. 130 ( 9 19 3.8 7 5 9 
3 3 6 12 
L. 119 19 3 62 3 12 83 — 28 89 5 8 


RU LE II. © If the multiplier be a compoſite num- 


«© ber, whoſe component parts do not exceed 12, mul- 


« tiply firſt by one of theſe parts, then multiply the 
« product by the other, Proceed in the ſame man- 
«© ner if there be more than two.“ 


Zi. 10-1}: L-. 15-43 B by 32=8X4 


L. 121 : 9 4=8 times. | 
4 


L. 455 17 -4=32 times. 
2d. ] L. 17 3 8 by 75=5X5X3 
| 3 


L. 51 11 — =3 times. 
5 


L. 257 15 — =15 times. 
3 


L. 1288 15 —= 75 times. 


Note 1. Although the component parts will an- 
ſwer in any order, it is beſt, when it can be done, to 
take them in ſuch order as may clear off ſome of the 
lower places at the firſt multiplication, as is done in 
Ex. 2d. | 

Note 2. The operation may be proved, by taking 
the component parts in a different order, or dividing 
the multiplier in a different manner, 


Rule III.“ If the multiplier be a prime number, 
6% multiply firſt by the compoſite number next lower, 
then by the difference, and add the products.“ 


at the 
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Here becauſe 8 times 8 
4= 8+8 is 64, we multiply twice 
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This computation, for changing any ſum of money, Diviſion, 
weight, or meaſure, into a different kind, is called ——v— 


Mulipli- L. 35 17 g by 6764+ 
cation. — * 


L. 2296 16— gr times. 


L. 2404 9 3=67 times. 


—— by 8, which gives L. 2296, 

L. 287 2 — =8$ times, 16s. cqual to 64 times the 

8 multiplicand; then we find 

the amount of 3 times the 

multiplicand, which is 

107 13 3= 3 times. L. 107: 13: 3: and it is 

_ evident that theſe added, 

amount to 67, the multi- 
cand. 

Rur E IV. * If there be a compoſite number a lit- 
« tle above the multiplier, we may multiply by that 
% number, and by the difference, and ſubtract the 
* ſecond product from the firſt.” 

L. 17 4 5 by 106=108—2 Here we multiply 


12 103= gx12by 12 and o, the com- 


— — ponent parts of 108, 
L. 206 13 — and obtain a product 
9 of L. 1860, 6s. equal 
to 108 times the mul- 
tiplicand; and, as this 
is twice oftener than 
was required, we ſub- 


L. 1859 17 —=168 times. 
34 8 10= 21imes. 


L. 1825 8 2 106 times 

Ben | doubled, and the re- 
mainder is the num- 
ber ſought. 


Example. L. 34 :3: 2; by 3465. 


RKRurkE V. „If the multiplier be large, multiply by 


cc 


10, and multiply the product again by 1c; by 
« which means you obtain an hundred times the giv- 
« en number. If the multiplicr exceed 1000, mul- 
« tiply by 10 again; and continue it farther if the 
*< multiplier require it; then multiply the given 
% number by the unit-place of the multiplier; the 


« firſt product by the ten place, the ſecond product 


cc by the hundred-place; and ſo on. Add the pro- 
6% ducts thus obtained together.“ | 
| Lo 146 $ 24vyY<=L- 292 2 4= 5 times 


10 times L. 344 2 i by 6== 


2064 12 6= (Co times 
10 | 
100 times L, 3441 — 10 by 4 13764 3 4= 4oo times 


19 


ooo times L. 34410 8 4 by 3 103231 5 3ooo times. 


I.. 119232 1 103465 times 

The uſe of multiplication is to compute the amount 
of any number of equal articles, cither in reſpect of 
meaſure, weight, value, or any other conſideration. 
The multiplicand expreſſes how much is to be reck- 
vned for each article; and the multiplier expreſſes 
how many times that is to be reckoned. As the 
multiplier points out the number of articles to be 
added, it is always an abſtract number, and has no 
reference to any value or meaſure whatever. It is 
therefore quite improper to attempt the multiplica- 
tion of ſhillings by ſhillings, or to conſider the multi- 
plier as cxpreſſive of any denomination, The moſt 


common inſtances in which the praQice of this ope- 
ration is required, are, to find the amount of any 
number of parcels, to find the value of any number 


of articles, to find the weight or meaſure of a num- 
ber of articles, &c. 


tract the multiplicand 


Repucrion. When the quantity given is expreſſed 
in difterent denominations, we reduce the higheſt to 
the next lower, and add thereto the given number of 
that denomination; and proceed in like manner till 
we have reduced it to the loweſt denomination. 
Example, To reduce L. 46: 13: 82 to farthings. 
L. 46 | 
20 


Or thus: 
920 ſhillings in L. 46 Li 46 13 83 
SEED 20 
9233 ſhillings in L. 46 13 933 
12 | I2 
I1196 pence in L. 46 13 11204 
--Þ 4 
11204 pence in L. 46 13 8 44319 | 
ns 
- 44816 farthings in L. 46 13 8 
= | 


443 19 farthings in L. 46 13 8 
It is eaſy to take in or add the higher denomina- 
tion at the ſame time we multiply the lower, 


Cay, V. DIVISION. 


Ix diviſion, two numbers are given; and it is re- 
quired to find how often the former contains the lat- 
ter. Thus, it may be aſked how often 21 contains 
7, and the anſwer is exaQly 3 times. The former 
given number (21) is called the Dividend; the lat- 


ter (7) the Dioiſar; and the number required (3) 
It frequently happens that the diviſion 


the Quotient. 
cannot be completed exactly without fractions. Thus 
it may be aſked, how often 8 is continued in 19? the 


_ anſwer is twice, and a remainder of 3, 


This operation conſiſts in ſubtracting the diviſor 


from the dividend, and again from the remainder, as 


often as it can be done, and reckoning the number 


ol ſubtractions; as, 


21 | bi. 
7 firſt ſubtraction 8 firſt ſubtraction 
14 11 


8 ſecond ſubtraction 


3 remainder, 


7 ſecond ſubtraction 


7 
7 third ſubtraction. 


0 3 
As this operation, performed at large, would be 
very tedious, when the quotient is a high number, it 
is proper to ſhorten it by every convenient method; 
and, for this purpoſe, we may multiply the diviſor 
by any number whoſe product is not greater than 
the dividend, and fo ſubtract it twice or thrice, or 
oftener, at the ſame time. The beſt way is to mul- 
tiply it by the greateſt number, that does not raiſe 
the product too high, and that number is alſo the 
quotient, For example, to divide 45 by 7, we in- 
quire what is the greateſt multiplier for 7, that does 

| not 


It 
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it is 6; and 6 times 7 is 42, which, ſubtracted from 
45, leaves a remainder of 3. Therefore 7 may be 
ſubtracted 6 times from 45; or, which is the ſame 
thing, 45, divided by 7, gives a quoticut of 6, and a 
remainder of 3. 

If the diviſor do not exceed 12, we readily find 
the higheſt multiplier that can be uſed from the mul- 
tiplication table. If it excecd 12, we may try any 
multiplier that we think will anſwer. If the product 
be greater than the dividend, the multiplier is too 

reat; and, if the remainder, after the product is 
ubtracted from the dividend, be greater than the di- 
viſor, the multiplier is too ſmall, In either of theſe 
caſes, we muſt try another. But the attentive learn- 
cr, after ſome practice, will generally hit on the right 
multiplier at firſt. | | 

If the diviſor be contained oftener than ten times in 
the dividend, the operation requires as many ſteps as 
there are figures in the quotient. For inſtance, if the 


quotient be greater than 100, but lefs than a 1000, it 


requires. 3 ſteps, We firſt inquire how many hun- 
dred times the diviſor is contained 1a the dividend, 
and ſubtract the amount of theſe hundreds, Then 
we inquire how often it is contained ten times in 
the remainder, and ſubtract the amount of theſe tens. 
Laſtly, we inquire how many ſingle times it is con- 
tained in the remainder. The method of proceeding 
will appear from the following example: 
To divide 5936 by 8. 


From $936 . 
Take 5600 Joo times 8 
Rem. 336 5 

From which take 320 40 times 8 
Rem. 16 


From which take 16= 2 times 8 


7 o 742 times 8 in all. 

It is obvious, that as often as 8 is contained in 50, 
ſo many hundred times it will be contained in 5900, 
or in 5936; and, as often as it is contained in 33, 
ſo many times it will be contained in 330, or in 
336; and thus the higher places of the quotient will 
be obtained with equal eaſe as the lower. The ope- 
ration might be performed by ſubtracting 8 conti- 
nually from the dividend, which will lead to the 
ſame concluſion by a very tedious proceſs. After 
700 ſubtractions, the remainder would be 336 ; after 
49 more, it would be 16; and after 2 more, the di- 
vidend woald be entirely exhauſted. In practice, we 
omit the cyphers, and proceed by the following 

RuLs 1ſt, “ Aſſume as many figures on the left 
% hand of the multiplier as contain the diviſor once 
or oftener : find how many times they contain it, 
and place the anſwer as the higheſt figure of the 
© quotient, | | 

2d, © Multiply the diviſor by the figure you have 
© found, and place the product under the part of 
© the dividend from which it is obtained. 

2d, © Subtract the product from the figures above it. 

4th, “ Bring down the next ſigure of the dividend 
eto the remainder, and divide the number it makes 
% up, as before.“ 

Vol . 
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Dieiſion. not give a product above 45 ; and we ſhall find that 


Examp.es.] 1ſt. 8)5936(742 24. 63) 30114(478 
| 56 | 252** 
33 491 
32 441 
16 504 
16 504 
Mo O 2 
3d. 365) 97493202671 77; 
| 730 * + 0 4 
2449 
2190 
2593 
2555 
382 
365 
Remainder : 17 55 
The numbers which we divide, as 59, 33, and 16, 


in the firſt example, are called dividuals. 


It is uſual to mark a point under the figures of the 
dividend, as they are brought down, to prevent miſ- 


lakes. 


If there be a remainder, the diviſion is completed 
by a vulgar fraction, whoſe numerator is the remain- 
der, and its denominator the diviſor. Thus, in Ex. 3. 
the quotient is 2671, and remainder 17 ; and the quo- 
tient completed is 2671 „,. i 

A number which divided another without a remain- 
der is ſaid to meaſure it; and the. ſeveral numbers 


which meaſure another, are called its aliquot parts. 


Thus, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12, are aliquot parts of 24. 
As it is often nſ{eful to diſcover numbers which mea- 
ſure others, we may obſerve, 5 

Iſt, Every number ending with an even figure, 
that is, with 2, 4, 6, 8, or o, is meaſured by 2. 

2d, Every number ending with 5, or o, is mea- 
ſured by 5. 


3d, Every number, whoſe figures, when added, a- 


mount to an even number, of 3's or 9's, is meaſured 
by 3 or 9, reſpectively. 
Contraction, and Varizties in Diviſion. 

Firſt, When the diviſor does not exceed 12, the 
whole computation may be performed without ſetting 
down any figures except the quotient. | | 

Ex. 7)35868(5124 or 7) 35868 
$124 


Secondly, When the diviſor is a compolite num- 
ber, and one of the component parts alſo meaſures the 
dividend, we may divide ſucceſſively by the component 
parts. 5 | 


Ex. 1ſt.] 30114 by 63. 2d. J 97/5 by 105=5X 73 


9730114 57975 

7) 3346 30195 
Quotient 478 7) 65 
Quotient 97 


This method might be alſo uſed, although the com- 
ponent parts of the diviſor. do not meaſure the divi- 
dend; but the learner 


will not underſtand how to 
Pp manage 


297 


Diviſion. 
—ͤ —-— 
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Diviſion. manage the remainder till he be acquainted with the 
—— doarine of vulgar fractions. 


Thirdly, When there are jog annexed to the 
diviſor, cut them off, and cut off an equa] number of 
figures from the dividend ; annex theſe figures to the 
remainder. Ex. To divide 378643 by 5200. 
$2100) 3786143(725 143 
364* 
146 


104 


| 4243 

The reaſon will appear by performing the opera- 
tion at large, and comparing the ſteps. 
To divide by 10, 100, 1000, or the like, Cut off 
as many figures on the right hand of the dividend as 
there are cyphers in the diviſor. The figures which 
remain on the left hand compoſe the quotient, and the 
figures cut off compoſe the remainder. 

Fourthly, When the diviſor conſiſts of ſeveral fi- 


gures we may try them ſeparately, by inquiring how 


often the firſt figure of the diviſor is contained in the 
firſt Hgure of the dividend, and then conſidering whe- 
ther ho ſecond and following figures of the diviſor be 
contained as often in the correſponding ones of the di- 
vidend with the remainder (if any) prefixed. If not, 
we muſt begin again, and make trial of a lower num- 
ber. When the remainder is nine, or upwards, we 
may be ſure the diviſion will hold throvgh the lower 
places; and it is unneceſſary to continue the trial 
farther, | 

Fifthly, We may make a table of the products of 
the diviſor, multiplied by the nine digits, in order to 
diſcover more readily how often it 1s contained in 
each dividual. This is convenient when the divi- 
dend is very long, or when it is required to divide fre- 
quently by the fame diviſor. 


73 by 2 = 146 3J3) 5387269407372 
3 = 219 . 
4 = 292 8 
5 = 365 - 299 
6 = 438 219 
7 = $11 „ 

8 = 584 582 
9 = 657 511 
716 
657 
599 
584 
154 
146 
Rem. 8 


Hixthly, To divide by 9, 99, 999, or any number 
of 9's, tranſcribe under the dividend part of the 
ſame, ſhiſting the higheſt figure as many places to 
the right, as there are 9's in the diviſor. Tran- 


ſcribe it again, with the like change of place, as often 


as the length of the dividend admits ; add theſe to- 
gether, and cut off as many fignres from the right 
hand of the ſum as there are 9's 1n the diviſor. The 


with an equal number of units. 


quotient, and thoſe cut off the remainder. - 

If there be any carriage to the unit-place of the quo- 
tient, add the number carried likewiſe to the remain- 
der, as in Ex. 2,; and if the figures cut off be all g's, 
add 1 to the quotient, and there is no remainder, - 


Examples. Iſt. ] 99) 324123 2d. ] 99) 547825 
3241 $5478 
"md +: 1 ay 

3273196 5533157 
1 


Quotient 3273 and rem. 96 
Quotient 5333.58 rem. 
3d.] 999) 476523 

476 


4701999 


Quotient 477 | 5 
To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt recollect, 


that whatever number of hundreds any dividend con- 


tains, it contains an equal number of 99's, together 
In Ex. 1. the divi- 
dend contains 3241 hundreds, and a remainder of 
23. It therefore contains 3241 times 99, and alſo 
3241, beſides the remainder already mentioned.— 
Again, 3241 contains 32 hundreds, and a remainder 
of 51: It therefore contains 32 99's, and alſo 32, 
beſides the remainder of 41. Conſequently the divi- 
dend contains 99, altogether, 3241 times, and 32 
times, that is 3273 times, and the remainder conſiſts of 
23, 41, and 32, added, which makes 96. | 

As multiplication ſupplies the place of frequent 
additions, and diviſion of frequent ſubtractions, they 


are only repetitions and contractions of the ſimple 


rules, and when compared together, their tendency 
is exictly oppoſite. As numbers, increaſed by addi- 


tion are diminiſhed and brought back to their origi- 


nal quantity by ſubtraction; in like manner, num- 
bers compounded by multiplication are reduced by 
diviſion to the parts from which they were com- 
pounded, The multiplier ſhows how many addi- 
tions are neceſſary to produce the number; and the 
quotient ſhows how many ſubtractions are neceſſary 
to exhauſt it. It follows, that the product, divided 
by the multiplicand, will quote the multiplier; and, 


becauſe either factor may be aſſumed for the multi- 


plicand, therefore the product divided by either fac- 
tor quotes the other. It follows, alſo, that the divi- 
dend is equal to the product of the diviſor and quotient 
multiplied together: and hence theſe operations mu- 
tually prove each other. 5 

To prove multiplication. Divide the product by 
either factor. If the operation be right, the quotient 
is the other factor, and there is no remainder. 

To prove diviſion. Multiply the diviſor and quo- 
tient together; to the product add the remainder, if 
any; and, if the operation be right, it makes up the 
dividend. Otherwiſe divide the dividend (after ſub- 
tracting the remainder, if any) by the 8 If 
the operation be rigbt, it will quote the diviſor. The 
reaſon of all theſe rules may be collected from the laſt 
paragraph. | 

| Compound 
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figures which remain on the left hand compoſe the Diviſion, 
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Diviſion - 


ALB 
Compound Diviſion. 
RuLe I. „ When the dividend only conſiſts of 


“ different denominations, divide the higher deno- 


«« mination, and reduce the remainder to the next 
«© Jower, taking in (p. 296. Rule V.) the given num- 


«© ber of that denomination, and continue the divi- 
c ſion.“ | 


Examples. 
Divide L. 465: 12:8 Divide 345 cwt. 1 q. 8 1b. 
by 72. by 22. 8 
V Cut. 9. 16. Cut. . 16. 
72) 465 125 (69 4: 22) 345 156 (15 2 21 
432 .* « 9 | 24 | 
33 135 
20 110 
72) 672 15 
643 4 
24 1 8 22)61 
"US © 44 
72) 296 17 
288 28 
8 Rem 144 
34 
Or we might divide by 22) 484 
the component parts of 44 
72, (as explained under 
Thirdly, p. 298). 44 
„ 


Fa Ef 
Ru TIE II. When the diviſor is in different de- 
«© nominations, reduce both diviſor and dividend to 
© the loweſt denomination, and proceed as in ſimple 
c diviſion. The quotient is an abſtra& number.“ 
To divide L. 38: 13s. To divide 96 Cwt. 19. 20lb. 
DW Lo$t 435» | by 3 cwt. 29. 8 lb. 


wt. 5. 16. Cut. 9. 16. 
L. 3 4 5 L. 38 13 "2483-08. 1-30 
5 4 


20 20 4 
64 _— 3 
12 12 28 28 
773 )9276(12 quote. 120 3100 
773 8 770 
1546 loo) 108]00(27 quote. 
1546 | 


| O | 

It is beſt not to reduce the terms lower than is ne- 
ceſſary to render them equal. For inſtance, if each 
of them conſiſts of an even number of ſixpences, four- 


pences, or the like, we reduce them to ſixpences, or 


ourpences, but not to pence, 
The uſe of diviſion is to find either of the factors 


by whoſe multiplication a given number is produced 


ri ec. 
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when the other factor is given; and therefore is of Diviſion. 


two kinds, ſince. either the multiplier or the multipli- 
cand may be given, If the former be given, it diſ- 
covers what that number is which is contained fo 
many times in another. If the latter be given, it diſ- 
covers how many times one number is contained in ano- 
ther. Thus, it anſwers the queſtions of an oppoſite 
kind to thoſe mentioned under Rule IV. p. 296. as, 
To find the quantity of a ſingle parcel or ſhare; to 
find the value, weight, or meaſure, of a ſingle article; 
to find how much work is done, proviſions conſumed, 
intereſt incurred, or the like, in a ſingle dzy, &c. 


The laſt uſe of diviſion is a kind of reduction ex- 
actly oppoſite te that deſcribed under Rule V. 296. 


The manner of conducting and arranging it, when 
there are ſeveral denominations in the queſtion, will 
appear from the following examples. 


1. To reduce 15783 pence 2. To reduce 1 74865 grs. to 


to pounds, ſh. and pence. lbs, oz. and dwt. Troy. 
+. 20 12 | 
12) 15783 (1315 (6 24) 174865 (7286 (364 (30 
12 1 1 "00**..-.30*; 
37 5 . 
36 100 17 9 48 120 
18 15 206 86 
12 192 80 
63 145 6 
60 144 


5 | i. 
Anſwer, L. 65: 15: 3. Anſ. 3olb. 40z. 6 dwt. 1 gr. 


In the firſt example, we reduce 15783 pence to 
ſhillings, by dividing by 12, and obtain 1315 ſhillings, 
and a remainder of 3 pence. Then we reduce 1315 
ſhillings to pounds, by dividing by 20. and obtain 65 
pounds and a remainder of 15 ſhillings. The divi- 
ons might have been contracted. 


In the practice of arithmetic, queſtions often occur 
which require both multiplication and diviſion to re- 


ſolve. This happens in reduction, when the higher 
denomination does not contain an exact number of the 
lower. | 

RULE for mixed reduction.“ Reduce the given de- 
« nomination by multiplication to ſome lower one, 
« which 1s an aliquot part of both; then reduce that 
% by diviſion to the denomination required.“ 

Ex. Reduce L. 31742 to guineas. . | 

31742 Here we multiply by 

20 | 20, which reduces the 

pounds to ſhillings; and 


21)6348 40( 30230 divide the product by 21, 
633 which reduces the ſhillings 
to guincas. 
043 5 
42 
64 
63 


R Anſwer, 302 30 guineas and 10 ſill. 
Pp2 | As 
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Diviſion, As Partugneſc money frequently paſſes here in pay- 
—— ments, we ſhall a give a table of the pieces, and 
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the multipliers into one product, and the diviſors into Diviſion, 
one another; or we may collect them into parcels, or uſe . 


fore moidores may be reduced to Joannes, by ſub- 
y 


operations in Arithmetic. 


thcir value. A moidore =L.n 7 — 
A half moidore = — 13 6 
A quarter moidore = — 6 9 
A double Joannes = 3 12 — 
A Joannes = 116 — 
A half ditto = — 18 — 
A quarter ditto = — 9 — 


An eighth ditto = — 4 6 

Note 1. Guineas may be reduced to pounds, by 
adding one-twenticth part of the number. 

2. Pounds may be reduced to merks by adding 
one-half. | | 

3. Merks may be reduced to pounds by ſubtracting 
one-third, 

4. Four moidores are equal to three Joannes: where- 
tracting one-fourth; and Joannes to moidores, ad- 
ding one-third. ; 

5. Five Toannes are equal to L.g. Hence it is caſy 
to reduce Portugueze money to Sterling. 

Another cafe, which requires both multiplication 
and diviſion, is, when the value, weight, meaſure, or 
duration of any quantity 1s given, and the value, &c. 
of a different quantity required, we firſt find the value, 
Ac. of a ſingle article by diviſion, and then the value, 
&c. of the quantity required, by multiplication. 

Ex. If 3 yards colt 15s. 9d. what will 7 yards 
coſt, at the ſame rate? | 
„ „ a 
3) 15 9 Price of 3 yards. 
5 3 Price of 1 yard by Rule IV. p. 296. 
, 


L.1 16 9 Price of 7 yards (by par. t. p. 299. 
col. 1. 

Many other inſtances might be adduced, where the 
operation and the reaſon of it are cqually obvious. 
Theſe are generally, though unneceffarily, referred to 
the rale of proportion, 

We ſhall now offer a general obſervation on all the 
When a computation re- 
quires ſeveral ſteps, we obtain a juſt anſwer, whatever 
order we follow. Some arrangements may be prefer- 
able to others in point of eaſe, but all of them lead to 
the ſame concluſion. In addition, or ſubtraction, we 
may take the articles in any order, as 1s evident from 
the idea of number; or, we may collect them into ſe- 
veral fams, and add and ſubtra® theſe, cither ſeparately 


or together. When both the ſimple operations are re- 


quired to be repeated, we may either complete one of 
them firſt, or may introduce them promiſcuoufly ; and 
the compound operations admit of the ſame variety. 


When ſeveral numbers are to be multiplied together, 


we may take the factors in any order, or we may ar- 
range them into ſeveral claſſes, find the product of each 
claſs, and then multiply the products together, When 
a number is to be divided by ſeveral others, we may 
take the diviſors in any order, or we may multiply them 
into each other, and divide by the product; or we may 
multiply them into ſeveral parcels, and divide by the 
products ſacceſſively. Laſtly, when multiplication and 
diviſion are both required, we may begin with either; 
and when both arc repeatedly neceſſary, we may collect 


them ſingly, and that in any order. Still, we ſhall obtain 
the proper anſwer, if none of the terms be neglected. 
When both multiplication and diviſion are neceſſary 
to obtain the anſwer of a queſtion, it is generally beſt 
to begin with the multiplication, as this order keeps the 
account as clear as poſſible from fraction. The exam- 
ple laſt given may be wrought accordingly as follows : 


5. 0. 

15 9 

3)5 10 3 
10 0 | 


Some accountants prove the operations of arithme- 
tic by a method which they call caſting ont the 9's, 
depending on the following principles : 

Firſt, If ſeveral numbers be divided by any diviſor, 
(the remainders being always added to the next num- 
ber), the ſum of the quotients, and the laſt remainder, 
will be the ſame as thoſe obtained when the ſum of 
the numbers is divided by the ſame diviſor. Thus, 
19, 15, and 23, contain, together, as many 5's, as ma- 
ny 7's, &c. as their ſum 57 does, and the remainders 
are the ſame; and, in this way, addition may be prov- 


en by divition, It is from the correſpondence of the 


remainders, that the proof, by caſting out the 9's, is 
deduce, | 

Secondly, If any figure, with cyphers annexed, be 
divided by 9, the quotient conſiſts entirely of that 
figure; and the remainder is alſo the ſame. Thus, 
40, divided by 9, quotes 4, remainder 4; and 400 di- 
vided by 9, quotes 4, remainder 44. The fame holds 
with all the digits; and the reaſon will be eaſily un- 
derſtood ; every digit, with a cypher annexed, con- 
tains exactly ſo many tens; it mult therefore contain 
an equal number of 9's, beſides a remainder of an e- 
qual number of units, „50 : 

Thirdly, If any numher be divided by 9, the re- 
mainder is equal to the ſam of the figures of the num- 
ber, or to the remainder obtained, when that ſam is 
divided by 9. For inſtance, 3765, divided by 9, 
leaves a remainder of 3, and the ſum of 3, 7, 6, and 
5, is 21; which divided by 9, leaves a remainder of 
3. The reaſon of this will appear from the following 
illuſtration: | 


3000 divided by ꝙ quotes 323; remainder 3 


700 | quotes 77; remainder 7 
60 quotes 6; remainder 6 

5 quotes ; remainder 5 
3765 416 Sum of Rem. 27 


Again. 21 divided by g quotes 2; remainder 3 


Wherefore, 3765 divid. by ꝙ quotes 418; remainder 3; 
for the reaſon given. Hence we may collect the fol- 
lowing rules for practice: 1 
To caſt the 9's ont of an number, or to find what 
remainder will be leſt when any number is divided by 
9: Add the figures; and when the ſum excceds 9, 
add the figures which would expreſs it. Paſs by the 
nines ; and, when the ſum comes exactly to g, neglect 
it, and begin ancw. For example, if it be required 
to caſt the 9's out of 3573294, we reckon thus: 3 and 

51s 
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Diviſion. _ 5 is 8, and 7 is 15; rand 5 is 6, and 3is 9, which 
w—— we neglet; 2 and (paſſing by 9) 4 is 6; which is the 
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remainder or RESULT. If the article out of which the 
9's are to be caſt contains more denominations than 
one, we caſt the 9 8 out of the higher, and multiply 
the reſult by the value of the lower, and carry on the 
product (caſting out the 9's, if neceſſary), to the 
lower. 

Io prove addition, caſt the 9's out of the ſeveral ar- 
ticles, carrying the rcfults to the following articles; 
caſt them alſo out of the ſum. If the operation be right, 
the reſults will agree. 

To prove ſubtraction, caſt the 9's out of the minu- 
end; caſt them alſo out of the ſubtrahend and remain- 
der together; and if you obtain the ſame reſult, the o- 
peration is preſumed right. 


To prove multiplication, caſt the 9's out of the mul- 


tiplicand, and alſo out of the multiplier, if above g. 
Multiply the reſults together, and caſt the 9's if ne- 
ceſſary, out of their product. Then caſt the 9's out of 
the product, and obſerve if this reſult correſpond with 
the former. | 
Ex. Iſt. J 9276 reſ. 6x8=43 ref, 3. 

8 


74208 rel. 3. oy 
2d. ] 7898 reſ. 5X3=15 rel. 6. 
48 rel. 3. | 
63184 
31592 


379104 reſ. 6. | 

The reaſon of this will be evident, if we conſider 
multiplication under the view of repeated addition. 
In the firſt example it 1s obviouſly the ſame. In the 
ſecond, we may ſuppoſe the multiplicand repeated 48 
times, If this be done, and the g's caſt out, the re- 
ſalt, at the end of the gth line, will be o; for any 
number, repeated 9 times, and divided by 9, leaves 
no remainder, The ſame muſt happen at the end of 
the 18th, 27th 36th, and 45th lincs; and the laſt re- 
ſult will be the ſame as if the multiplicand had only 
been repeated 3 times. This is the reaſon for caſting 
out the 9's from the multiplier as well as the multipli- 
cand. | 

To prove diviſion, caſt the 9's out of the diviſor, and 
alſo ont of the quotient ; multiply the reſults, and caſt 
the 9's out of the product. If there be any remainder, 
add to it the reſult, caſting out the 9's, if neceſſary. 
If the account be right, the laſt reſult will agree with 
that obtained from the dividend. _ | 
Ex. 42) 2490 (59 reſi. 5x6=30 ref, 3. 


reſ.6 210 | 
399 - 
378 
Rem. 12 99 © 


And the reſult of the dividend is 6. 
This depends on the ſame reaſon as the laſt; for the 


dividend is equal to the product of the diviſor and 


quotient added to the remainder. | 


like part of it, 


ſecond. 


rr LC: 


301 


We cannot recommend this method, as it lies under Proportion 


the following diſadvantages: 

Firſt, If an error of 9, or any of its multiples, be 
committed, the reſults will nevertheleſs agree; and fo 
the error will remain undiſcovered. And this will al- 
ways be the caſe, when a figure is placed or reckoned 
in a wrong column; which is one of the moſt frequent 
cauſes of error. 

Secondly, When it appears by the diſagreement of 
the reſults, that an error has been committed, the par- 
ticular figure or figures in which the error lies are not 
pointed out; and conſequently, it is not caſily cor- 


rected. 


Cnay. VI. RULE or PROPORTION. 
Sect. i. SiurLE PROPORTION. 


' QUaNTITIEs are reckoned proportional to each o- 
ther, when they are connected in fnch a manner, that 


2 


N 


if one of them be increaſed or diminiſhed, the other 


increaſes or diminiſhes at the ſame time; and the de- 


 gree of the alteration on each is a like part of its ori- 


ginal meaſure ; thus four numbers are in the ſame pro- 
portion, the firſt to the ſecond as rhe third to the 
fourth, when the firſt contains the ſecond, or any part 
of it, as often as the third contains the fourth, or the 
In cither of theſe caſes, the quotient 
of the firſt, divided by the ſecond, is equal to that of 
the third divided by the fourth; and this quotient may 
be called the meaſure of the proportion. 

Proportionals are marked down in the following 


manner : VCC 
12 362 9: 27 
0 


16: 24 :: 10: 15 


The rule of proportion directs us, when three num- 


bers are given, how to find a fourth, to which the third 


may have the ſame proportion that the firſt has to the 


It is ſometimes called the Rule of Three, from 
the three numbers given; and ſometimes the Go/der 
Rule, from its various and extenſive utility. 

' RuLE. * Multiply the ſecond and third terms to- 
ce gether, and divide the product by the firſt.”? 

Ex. To find a fourth proportional to 18, 27, and 34. 


: % 11343 50 7 


To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt obſerve, 


that if two or more numbers be multiplied or divided 
alike, the products or quotients will have the ſame pro- 


5.3: 27 
Multiplied by 34, 612 : 918 
Divided by 18, 34: 51 


portion. 


The 


3202 iir MEET. 1 CC 
Proportion The products 612, 918, and the quotients 34, 51, 
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moron have therefore the ſame proportion to each other that 


c ſought will be 


18 has to 27, In the courſe of this operation, tac 


products of the firſt and third term is divided by the 


firſt ; therefore the quotient is equal to the third. 
The firſt and ſecond terms muſt always. be of the 

ſame kind; that is, either both monies, weights, mea- 

ſarcs, both abſtract numbers, or the like. The fourth, 


or number ſouglit, is of the ſame kind as the third. 


When any of the terms is in more denominations 
than one, we may reduce them all to the loweſt. But 
this is not always neceſſary. The firſt and ſecond 
ſhould not be reduced lower than directed p. 299, col. 1. 
par. penult.; and, when either the ſecond or third is a 
ſimple number, the other, thongh in different deno- 
minatious, may be multiplied without reduction. 

Ks: ' #6 


Bun. 41 7 3: 11 3 
Til | 7 | 
— , 7, 

5178 18 90635 19 9 


The accountant muſt conſider the nature of every 


_ queſtion, and obſerve the circumſtance which the pro- 


portion depends on; and common ſenſe will direct him 
to this if the terms of the queſtion be underſtood. It 
is evident that the value, weight and meaſure of any 


commodity is proportioned to its quantity; that the a- 


mount of work or conſumption is proportioned to the 
time; that gain, loſs or intereſt, when the rate and 


time are fixed, is proportioned to the capital ſum from 
which it ariſes; and that the effect 1 by any 
the cauſe. In 


cauſe is proportioned to the extent © =” 
theſe, and many other caſes, the proportion is direct, 


and the number ſought increaſes or diminiſhes along 


with the term from which it is derived. 

In ſome queſtions, the number ſought becomes leſs, 
when the circumſtances from which it is derived 
become greater. Thus, when the price of goods in- 
creaſes, the quantity which may be bought for a given 
ſum is ſmaller, When the number of men employed 
at work is increaſed, the time in which they may com- 
ple it becomes ſhorter ; and, when the activity of any 
cauſe is increaſed, the quantity neceſſary to produce a 


given effect is diminiſhed. In theſe, and the like, the 


proportion is ſaid to be inverſe, 


GENERAL RULE for ſtating all queſtions, whether 
direct or inverſe. * Place that number for the third 
„ term which ſignifies the ſame kind of thing with 
« what is ſought, and conſider whether the number 
reater or leſs, If greater, place the 
*« leaſt of the other terms for the firſt ; but, if leſs, 
4% place the greateſt for the firſt.” 


Ex, 1ſt) If 30 horſes plough 12 acres, how many 


will 42 plough in the ſame time? 


. 
230: 43 it 13 | 
Here, becauſe the thing ſought is a number of acres, 
we place 12, the N number of acres, for the third 
term; and, becauſe 42 horſes will plough more than 12, 
we make the leſſer number 30, the firſt term, and the 
greater number, 42, the ſecond term. 
Ex. 2d. ] If 30 horſes be maintained for a certain 
ſum on hay, at 5d. per ſtone, how many will be 


D. D. 


intained on the ſame ſum when the price of hay ri- Proporti 
maintained on the ſame 2 prac y . 


ſes to g d. 

| | „ 

| 3: 6-1: 40 1 

Here, becauſe a number of horſes is ſought, we 
make the given number of horſes, 40, the third 
term ; and, becauſe fewer will be maintained for the 
ſame money, when the price of hay is dearer, we 
make the greater price, 8 d. the firſt term; and the 
leſſer price 5d. the ſecond term. 

The firſt of theſe examples is direct, the ſecond in- 
verſe. Every queſtion conſiſts of a ſuppoſition and de- 
mand, In the firſt, the ſuppoſition is, that 30 hor/es 


plough 12 acres, and the demand, how many 42 will 
Flough ? and the firſt term of the proportion, 30, is 
found in the ſuppoſition, in this, and every other di- 


rect queſtion. In the ſecond, the ſuppoſition is, that 


40 horſes are maintained on hay at 5d. and the demand, 
how many will be maintained on hay at 8d ? and the 


firſt term of the proportion, 8, is found in the demand, 
in this and every other inverſe queſtion. | 
When an account is ſtated, if the firſt and ſecond 


term, or firſt and third, be meaſured by the ſame num- 


ber, we may divide them by that meaſure, and uſe the 
quotients in their ſtead. as 


Ex. If 36 yards coſt 42 ſhillings, what will 27 coſt ? 
„„ he 


36: 27 :: 42 
4: 3::42 


Here 26 and 27 are both 
meaſured by 9, and we work 


41260631 6 


Sect. ii, Compound PROPORTION. 


Sometimes the proportion depends upon ſeveral cir- 
Thus, it my be aſked, if 18 men con- 


cumſtances. 
ſume 6 bolls corn in 28 days, how much will 24 men 
conſume in 56 days? Here the quantity required de- 
pends partly on the number of men, partly on the time, 


and the queſtion may be reſolved into the two following 


Ones: 
Iſt. If 18 men conſume 6 bolls in a certain time, how 
many will 24 men conſume in the ſame time? 
M. M. B. B. 1 
18 : 24 :: 6:8 
6 


8 bolls in the ſame time. 
18)144(8 | 
2d. If a certain number of men conſume 8 bolls in 
28 days, how many will they conſume in 56 days ? 
B. B. | 
28: 56:: 8: 16 
8 will conſume 16 bolls in 56 days. 


10) 016 


In the courſe of this operation, the original number of 


bolls, 6, is firſt multiplied into 24, then divided by 18, 


then multiplied into 8, then divided by 28. It would an- 


ſwer the ſame prypoſe to collect the mutipliers into one 
product, and the div 


tiply the given number of bolls by the former, and di- 

vide the product by the latter. p. 300. col. 1. par. t. 
The above queſtion may therefore be ſlated and 

wrought as follows: | | — 


Men 


3 _ _ with the quotients 4 and 3. 
d | 27 


Anſwer. 24 men will conſume 


Anſ. The ſame number of men 


iſors into another; and then to mul- 


I, 
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Proportion Men 18 : 24 :: 6 bolls 
/ 1: 56 


AT TN 
Here we multiply 18 into 
28 for a diviſor, and 6 into 


the product of 24 by 56, for 
a dividend. 


ed 


144 144 
36 120 


504 1344 
6 


504)8064(16 15 Tr. | 
« In general, ſtate the ſeveral particulars on which 
« the queſtion depends, as ſo many ſimple proportions, 
« attending to the ſenſe of the queſtion to diſcover 
« whether the proportions ſhould be ſtated directly or 
_ « inverſely ; then multiply all the terms in the firſt 
« rank together, and all thoſe in the ſecond rank to- 
« pether ; and work with the products as directed in 
« the ſimple rule (Sect i. p. 301.)” | 
Example. 
days, in how many days will 150 men make 5 miles ? 


Men 150: 100 :: 27days Here the firſt ſta- 
Miles 3 * ting is inverſe, becauſe 
— — more men will do it in 

459 500 fewer days; but the- 


27 ſecond is direct, be- 
| cauſe more miles will 
450)13500(30 days, anſ. require more days. 
The following contraction is often uſeful. After ſta- 
ting the proportion, if the ſame numbes occurs in both 
ranks, daſh it out from both; or, if any term in the 
firſt rank, and another in the ſecond rank are meaſu- 
red by the ſame numbers, daſh out the original terms, 
and uſe the quotients in their ſtead. 
Ex. If 18 men conſume L. 30 value of corn in 9 
months, when the price is 16 8. per boll, how many 
will conſume L. 54 value in 6 months, when the price 
is 12 8. per boll ? In this queſtion, the proportion de- 
pends upon three particulars, the value of corn, the time 
and the price. The firſt of which is direct, becauſe the 
more the value of proviſions is, the more time is requi- 
red to conſume them; but the ſecond and third are 
inverſe, for the greater the time and price is, fewer 
men will conſume an equal value. 


—— — 


Value 30: 74 :: 18 men. 
111 Here we obſerve that 6 in the 

. firſt rank meaſures 54 in the ſe- 
Price 12: 16 cond : ſo we daſh them ont, and 


10 9 place the quotient 9 in the ſecond 
5 rank. Next, becauſe 30 and ꝙ are 
3 both meaſured by 3, we daſh them 

| 4 out, and place down the quoticnts 

2 10 and 3; then, becauſe 12 and 16 


18 are both meaſured by 4, we daſh 
them out, and place down the quo- 
tients 3 and 4. Laſtly, becauſe 
there is now 3 in both columns, 
we daſh them out, and work 12 

Dee, the remaining terms, accordin 
10)648 (647% to the rule, : 5 
The monies, . and meaſures, of different 
countries, may be reduced from the proportion which 
they bear to each other. 3 
Ex. If 112 lb. averdupois make 104 lb. of Holland, 
and 100 lb. of Holland make 89 of Geneva, and 110 


of Geneva make 117 of Seville, how many Ibs. of Sc- 


If 100 men make 3 miles of road in 27 


C's 350 


M E T 1 c. 


ville will make 100 Ib. averdupois. 
112: 104 :: 100 
100: 89 
110: 117 | 
If it be required, how many lb. averdupois will 
make 100 of Seville, the terms would have been pla- 
ced in the different columns thus : 5 
104: 112:: 100 
89 : 100 
117: 110 


Sect. iti. DIsTRIBUTIVE PROPORTION. 
If it be required to divide a number into- parts, 
which have the ſame proportion to each other, that 
ſeveral other given numbers have, we add theſe num- 


bers together, and ſtate the following proportion : As 


the ſum is to the particular numbers, ſo is the num- 
ber required to he divided to the ſeveral parts ſought. 
Ex. 1ſt.) Four partners engage to trade in compa- 
ny ; A's ſtock is L. 150, B's L. 320, C's L. 350, D's 
L. 500, and they gain L. 730; Required how much 
belongs to each, if the gain be divided among them in 
proportion to their ſtocks? Tl 
| | Rem. 

1 — 120 
4 — 960 
2 — 720 
3 — 840 


A's ſtock L. 150 


| 1320: 150 :: 730: L. 82 19 
B's 320 


1320: 320 :: 730: 176 19 
1320: 350 :: 730: 193 11 
D's 500 1320: 500 :: 730: 276 10 
Whole ſtock 1320 Proof L. 730 
This account is proved by adding the gains of the 


partners; the ſum of which will be equal to the whole 


gain, if the operation be right ; but, if there be re- 
mainders, they muſt be added, their ſum divided by 
the common diviſor, and the quotient carried to-the 
loweſt place. Gong 
Ex. 2d.] A bankrupt owes A L. 146, B L. 170, 
C L. 45, D L 480, and EL. 72; his whole effects are 
only L. 342: 7: 6. How much fhould each have? 
A's debt L. 146 913: 146 :: L. 342 7 6: L. 54 15 A's ſhare. 


B's 170 913: 170:: 3427 6 6315 B's 

C's n:: 34476 16 17 6C's 

D's. 480 913: 480:: 342 7 6 130 D's 
72 33: 344706 $7 E's 


= 72 913: 
=” 


—_— 


"x HE 


913 | L. 342 8 
This might alſo be calculated, by finding what com- 


poſition the bankrupt was able to pay per pound; 
which is obtained by dividing the amount of his ef- 
fects by the amount of his debts; and comes to 


78. 6d. and then finding by the rules of practice, 


how much each debt came to at that rate. 


chr. VII. RULES rox PRACTIck. 


Tu E operations explained in the foregoing chapters 
comprehend the whole ſyſtem of arithmetic, and are 
ſufficient for every computation. In many caſes, how- 
ever, the work may be contracted, by adverting to 
the particular circumſtances of the queſtion, We ſhall 
explain, in this chapter, the molt uſeful methods 
which practice has ſuggeſted for rendering mercantile 
computations eaſy ; in which, the four elementary 
rules of arithmetic are ſometimes jointly, ſometimes 
ſeparately employed. 


Se. i. CompuTaTION of PRICES. 


The value of any number of articles, at a pound, a 
| ſhilling 


15 


16 
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- Praftice; ſhillings, or a penny, is an equal number of pounds, 


—— ſhillings or pence ; and theſe two laſt are caſily redu- 


ced to pounds, The value, at any other rate, may be 
calculated by eaſy methods, depending on ſome con- 
traction already explained, or on one or more of the 
following principles. | 

1it, If the rate be an aliquot part of a pound, a 
ſhilling, or a penny, then an exact number of articles 
may be bought for a pound, a ſhilling, or a penny; 
and the value is found by dividing the rom number 
accordingly, Thus, to find the price of ſo many yards 


at 28, 6d. which is the eighth - part of a pound, we 


divide the quantity by eight, becauſe every eight 
yards coſt L, 1, | 

24, If the rate be equal to the ſum of two other 
rates which are eaſily calculated, the value may be 


ſound by computing theſe ſeparatcly, and adding the 
ſums obtained. Thus, the price of ſo many yards, at 


9d. is ſound, by adding their prices, at 6d. and 3d. 
together. . „ 

24, If the rate be equal to the difference of two 
ealy rates, they may be calculated ſeparately, and the 
leſſer ſubtracted from the greater. Thus, the value of 
ſo many articles at 11 
their value at a penny from their value at a ſhilling. 
We may ſuppoſe that a ſhilling was paid for cach arti- 
cle, and then a penny eee on each. 

4th, If the rate be a compoſite number, the value 


may be found by calculating what it comes to at one 


of the component parts, and multiplying the ſame by 
the other, | 


CASE I. © When the rate is an aliquot part of a 


pound, divide the quantity by the number which may 


be bought for a pound.“ 


Table of the aliquot parts of L. 1. 
10 hillings= ; of L. 1. 1 ſhilling 4d. 2 „ of L. I. 


6 8. 8 d. =; 1 8. 3 d. 2 
53. =: 1 8. = 
48. * | 36.=Y, 
3630-85 . 
23.00. 8 3 
V 1 
1 8. 8 d. 8 * 

Ex. iſt.] What is the value 2d. ] What is the value 
of 7463 yards, at 48? of 1773 yards, at 3d? 
5) 7463 8[0)17713 

L. 1492 125. . 22 3 2 


In the firſt example we divide by 5, becauſe 48. is 


of a pound ; the quotient 1492 ſhows how many 


pounds they amount to; beſides which there remains 
three yards at 45. and theſe come to 12 8. In the ſe- 
cond example, we divide by 80, as directed, and the 


quotient gives L. 22, and the remainder 13 yards, 


which at 3 d. comes to 38. and 3 d. 
This method can only be uſed in calculating for 


the particular prices ſpecified in the table. The fol- 


lowing 6 caſes comprehend all poſſible rates, and will 
therefore exhibit different methods of ſolving the 
foregoing queſtions. 

Cask II.“ When the rate conſiſts of ſhillings only, 
* multiply the quantity by the number of ſhillings, 
*f and divide the product by 20: Or, if the number 


*« of ſhillings be even, multiply by half the number, 


* and divide the product by 10, 


product before we ſet it down. 


is found, by ſubtrafting 


At 3 d. of 6d. 2446 6 the 


Ex. 1ſt.] 4573 at 138. 


2 
13719 10) 528 
4573 L. 5280 28s, 
20059449 
7295 


The learner will eaſily perceive, that the method in 
which the ſecond example is wrought, muſt give the 
ſame anſwer as if the quantity had been multiplied by 
14, and divided by 20; and, as the diviſion by 10 
doubles the laſt figure for ſhillings, and continues all 
the reſt unchanged for pounds, we may obtain the an- 
ſwer at once, by doubling the right-band figure of the 

If the rate be the ſum of two or more aliquot parts of 
a pound, we may calculate theſe as directed in Caſe I. 
and add them. If it be any odd number of ſhil- 
lings, we may calculate for the even uumber next 


lower, and add thereto the value at a ſhilling, If it 


be 19 s. we may ſubtract the value at a ſhilling, from 
the value at a pound, 

CasE III.“ When the rate conliſts of pence only.“ 

Method 1. If the rate be an aliquot part of a fſhil- 
ling, divide the quantity accordingly, which gives the 
anſwer in ſhillings ; it not, it may be divided into two 
or more aliquot parts: calculate theſe ſeparately, and 
add the values; reduce tie anſwer to pounds. 

I penny is of a ſhilling. | 


2 d. : of ditto, 

34. of ditto. 

4d. : of ditto. 

6 d. n)) CD | 

5 d. is the ſum of 4d. and 1 d. or of 2 d. and 3 d. 


7 d. is the ſum of 4d. and 3 d. or of 6 d. and 1 d. 
8 d. is the ſum of 6 d. and 2 d. or the double of 3 d. 
9 d. is the ſum of 6 d. and 3 d. 
10 d. is the ſum of 6 d. and 4 d. 
11 d. is the ſum of 6 d. 3 d. and 2 d. 
Ex. Iſt. ] 7423 at 4 d. Here, becauſe 4 d. is one 
— third of a ſhilling, we di- 


217423. vide by 3, which gives the 
200 2474 4 price in ſhills. and reduce 
L. 123 14 4 theſe by diviſion to pounds. 


2d.] 9786 at 9d. Here we ſuppoſe, that 
firſt 6 d. and then 3 d. is 
paid for each article; half 
uantity is the num- 
— —— — ber of ſhillings which they 


At 6 d.=; of 1 8. 4893 


At ꝙ d. 7329 6 would coſt at 6 d. each. 
L. 366 19 6 Half of that is the coſt at 

3d. J48 56 at 11 d. 3 d. and theſe added and re- 

—— duced give the anſwer. 
At 6d. of 18. 2428 Here we calculate what 
At 3d.=; of 6d. 1214 the articles would coſt at 
At 2d. of 6d. 8 4 6 d. at 3 d. and at 2 d. and 

— —— add the values. 
11 d. 3451 4 
L. 233 11 4 | 


It is ſometimes eaſier to calculate at two rates, whoſe 


difference is the rate required, and ſubtract the leſſer 


value from the greater. Thus, the laſt example may 
be wrought by ſubtracting the value at a penny from 
the value at a ſhilling, The remainder muſt be the 


2d. at 1 Practice. 
J 7543 48. 
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Practice. lue at 11d, 


* 
* 


At 11d. 


At 1 8. 4856 8. 


85 rod. may be wrought as 
At i d., 404 8 


the difference of 1 8. and 
— — 2 d.; and ſeveral other 
4451 4 rates in like manner. 
L. 222 11 4 | 
Meth. 2. Multiply the quantity by the number of pence, 
the produtt is the anſwer in pence. Reduce it to pounds. 
Meth. 3. Find the value at a penny by diviſion, and 


multiply the ſame by the number of pence. 


CAsE IV. © When the rate conſiſts in farthings on- 
% 1y, find the value in pence, and reduce it by divi- 
“ ſion to pounds.“ | 


Ex. Iſt. 37843 at 1 farthing, 2d. 23754 at; d. 
nh farth, 2)23754 halfpence 
12) 94603 pence 12)11877 pence 
788 4; SS. 
L.39 3 4; „ 
3d. 72564 at; Or, 72564 
— 15 At zd. 3682 d. 
5 farth. At zd. 18141 d. 
1) 54423 pence — 
4535 3 12)54423 d. 
L. 226 15 3 „ 2 - 
e 


We may alſo find the amount in twopences, three- 


pences, fourpences, or ſixpences, by one diviſion, and 


reduce theſe as directed in Caſe I. 

CasE V. When the rate conſiſts of pence and far- 
ce things, find the value of the pence, as directed in 
« Caſe III. and that of the farthings from the propor- 
ce tion which they bear to the pounds, Add theſe to- 
ee gether, and reduce.“ Ti: 

Ex. 1ſt.] 3287 at 5;d. 


At 4 dg=: of 1, T0065 
At 1 d. of 4d. 373 11 
At 1 f.=; of 1d. 68 52 
At 5: 1438 3 
L. 71 18 3 
2d. ] 4573 at 23d. 
At 2 4,= of 15, 763 2 
.. of 26. 6 
At. zd == of d. 85 33 
At 23 1037 111 


L. 51 17 114 
3d.] 2842 at 329. 


At 3 d= of 18. 710 6 
At 3 f.=; of 3d. 177 77 
At 27d. „ 
„ 8-35 
ath. ] 3572 at 72d. 
At 6 dr of 18. 1386 | 
At 12d. of 6d. 346 6 
At 71d. 1732 6 


IL. 12 6 


Itis ſometimes beſt to join ſome of the pence with the 
Larthings inthe calculation. Thus, in Ex, 4. we reckon 
Vol. II. | 


pound ; calculate the values correſpon 
directed in Caſe 1. and add them. 


ARITHMETIC 


the value at 6d. and at 3 halfpence, which makes 12d. Practice. 
If the rate be 14d. which is an eighth - part of a ſhil —v— 


ling, the value is found in ſhillings, by dividing the 
quantity by 8. 
Case VI. © When the rate conſiſts of ſhillings and 
“ lower denominations.” 
Method 1. Multiply the quantity by the ſhillings, and 
find the value of the pence and farthings, if any, from the 
proportion which they bear to the ſhillings. Add and reduce. 


Ex. Iſt.] 4258 at 178, 3d. 


29806 


4258 
178. 72386 
3 d. of 1s. 1064 6 
178. 3 d. 73450 6 
L. 3672 10 6 
2d.] 4582 at 128. 42d. 
. | 12 | 
I2 5, BY 65784 
3 d. of 15, 1370 6 
15d. of 3d. 685 3 
12 8. 41d. 67839 9 


L. 3391 19 9 : 
Method 2. Divide the rate into _—_— parts of a 


ing to theſe, as 


. . 

Ex. Iſt.] 3894 at 17 6 2d. 1765 at 9 2 

106. =; L. 1047 mae 68 6 8 
5. = 9210. 2-6 0 

2 6d. 486 15 — ——— 
MCLE oath | | 98. 2d. 808 19 2 


178, 6 d. L. 3407 $ | 

Sometimes part of the value is more readily obtained 
from a part already found; and ſometimes it is eaſieſt 
to calculate at a higher rate, and ſubtract the value at 
the difference. 8. d. 


34. J 63790 at 5 4 


48. L. 12758 108.27 L. 1832 
18. 4d. of 48. 4252 13 4 58. Sof 108.916 


8. 2748 
3d. of 58.45 16 


f 8. d. 
4th. ] 3664 at 14 9 


— 


55. 4d. L. 17010 13 4 15 


| 148. 9d. L. 2702 4 
Method 3. If the price contain a compoſite numbe 
of pence, we may multiply the value at à penny by th 
component party. 3 
Ex. 5628 at 2 8. II d. or 35 d. 
12) 5628 55 
20) 469 
L. 23 9 
5 


1. 117 5 
7 


L. 820 15 


24 CASE 
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Ca5x VII. „ When the rate conſiſts of pounds and 


\—— «lower denominations,” 


4d. 258.1197 4 


of the rate makes a pound of the amount. ] 
each penny of the rate makes a ſhilling of the amount. 


Method 1. Multiply by the pounds, and find the va- 
lue 4 the other denominations from the proportion 
c 


which they bear to the pounds, | 
: Ex. Iſt.] 3592 at L. 3: 12: 8. 
3 
L. 3 10776 
in . 4 
8d=;, of 125. 119 14 8 
"Lc 11259 L. 13050 18 8 | 
2d.) $43at L. 2:5: 105. 
2 . 
1 WES, 1086 
4 r. 135 15 
lod i of 3s. 22 12 6 
bc x0d. 1 


————— 


__—— 


L. 1245 10 1; 


2 Method 2. Reduce the pounds to ſhillings, and pro- 


ceed as in Cale VI. 5 
Fx. Iſt. ] 3592 at L. 3: 12:8 2d.]3683atL.2:4:11 
"3 — 45 
7184 72 18415 
25144 14732 
258624 At 458. 165735 


44. 18. 1197 4 At id ,s. 307 IT 


165427 1 
L. 827171 


448. 11d. 


ed. 261018 8 
L. 13050 18 8 : 
The lcarner ſhould at firſt try every calculation 
more ways than one ; which will not only ſerve the 
purpole of proving the operation, but will reader him 
expert at diſcovering the beſt method of ſolving each 
queſtion, and will lead him to invent other methods,; 


for we have not exhauſted the ſubject. 


Thus, if the number of articles be 20, each ſhilling 
If it be 12, 


If 240, each penny of the rate makes a pound of the 
amount, If 480, each half-penny makes a pound. 
If 960, each farthing makes a pound. If the number 
of articles be a mutiple, or an aliquot part of any of 


theſe, the amonut is eaſily calculated. And if it be 
ncar to any ſach number, we may calculate for that 
number, and add or ſubtract for the difference. 


We have hitherto explained the various methods of 


computation, when the quantity is a whole number, 


and in one denomination. It remains to give the pro- 
per directions when the quantity contains a fraction, or 
15 expreiled in ſeveral denominations. N 
When the quantity contains a fraction, work for the 
integers by the preceding rules, and for the fraction take 
proportional parts, | 
When the quantity is expreſſed in ſeveral denomina- 
tions and the rate given for the higher ; calculate the 
higher, conſider the lower ones as ; tg and work 
by the laſt rule. | _ 
When the rate is given for the lower denomination, 
reduce the higher denamination to the lower, and cal- 
culate accordingly. 


of 1 qr.: and 16 Ib. is; of 1 cwt. ; and are therefore 


caſil calculated. | 


. If the price of a dozen be ſo many flullings,. 
that of an article is as many pence ; and if the price of 
2 groſs be ſo many ſhillings, that of a dozen is as ma- 
ny pence, 4 . 

3d. If the price of a ton or ſcore be ſo many pounds, 


that of 1 ct. or a ſingle article, is as many ſhillings. 


4th. Theugh a fraction leſs than a farthing is of nd 
conſequence, and may be rejected, the learner muſt 
be careful leſt he loſe more than a farthing, by reject- 
ing ſeveral remainders in the ſame calculation. 


Sect. ii. DEDucTIONs o WEIGHTS, &c. 


THz full weight of any merchandiſe, together with 
that of the caſk, box, or other package, in which it is 
contained, is called the groſs weight. From this we 
muſt make proper deductions, in order to diſcover the 
quantity, for which price or duty ſnould be charged, 
which is called the nett weight. | 

Tare is the allowance for the weight of the package; 
and this ſhould be aſcertained by weighing it before 
the goods are packed. Sometimes, however, particu- 
larly in payment of duty, it is cuſtomary to allow ſo 


much per C. or ſo much per 100 lb. in place of tare. 


Tret is an allowance of 41b. on 104 granted on cur- 
rants, and other goods on which their is waſte, in order 
that the weight may anſwer when the goods are retailed. 

_ Cloff, or Draught, is a further allowance granted 


on ſome goods in London, of 2 Ib, on every 3 C. to 


turn the ſcale in favour of the purchaſer. The method 


of calculating theſe and the like will appear from the 


following examples. 


Ex. Iſt. What is the nett weight of 17 C. 2. 14 lb. 
tare 18 Ib. per cwt. 


"Gs: . „ 9. . 

17 214 groſs, or, 17 2 1 
1... 1 — 
Ab. of 16lb 1 7 1056 3 — 


7 


18lb. 2 3 9 tate. 


— — 7-1 ; 
14 3 4; nett. _28)2317;1lb. C. g. 6. 


gt:. 
In the firſt method, we add the tare at 16 lb. which 


is ; of the groſs weight to the tare, at 2lb. which is; 


of the former. In the ſecond, we multiply the groſs 

weight by 18; the tare.is 1 Ib. for each cwt. of the 

product, and is reduced by diviſion to higher deno- 

minations, 
24.] What is Tret of 158 C. 2q. 24 lb.? 


Ge 4. 8. „ 
26) 158 2 26. ( 6 — 11 Tret. 

156 
2 

6 Becauſe tret is always 4 Ib. in 104, or 
— Ib. in 26, it is obtained by dividing 
10 by 26. 

23 X 

286 

280 


2 34. 
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Note Iſt. 7 Ib. 14 lb. and 21 lb. are aliquot parts Practice. 


15 


4 


practice. 


VII. 
4d .] What is the cloff on 28 C. 2 g. 


28 2 
2 


3) 57 (19 bb. ; 
This allowance being 2 1b. on every 3 C. might be 
found by taking ; of the number of C's and multiply- 
ing it by 2. It is better to begin with multiplication, 
for the reaſon given p. 300. col. 2. par, I. 


4 


COMMISSION, &c. 


It is frequently required to calculate allowances on 


ſums of money, at the rate of ſo many per L. 100. 
Of this kind is CoMmiss10N, or the allowance due to 


a factor for buying or ſclling goods, or tranſacting any 


other buſineſs; PREMIUM of INSURANCE, or allow- 
ance given for engaging to repay one's loſſes at ſea, or 
otherwiſe ; EXCHANGE, or the allowance neceſſary to 
be added or ſubtracted for reducing the money of one 
place to that of another; PREMIUMS on STOCKS, or 
the allowance given for any ſhare of a public ſtock 
above the original value. All theſe and others of a 
like kind are calculated by the following. 

RuLEg. © Multiply the ſam by the rate, and di- 
* vide the product by 100. If the rate contain a 


_« fraction, take proportional parts.“ 


cent. 728, 


2 
1456 


364 
182 


2 per cent. 


FN 


1ſoo) 2002 
20 
wy 
12 
4480 
4 Anſw. L. 204 
8 3120 
When the rate is given in guineas, which is com- 
mon in caſes of inſurance, you may add a twentieth- 
part to the ſum before you calculate. Or you may 


calculate at an equal number of pounds, and add a 


twentieth- part to the anſwer. | | 
When the given ſum is an exact number of 10 


pounds, the calculation may be done without ſetting 


down any figures. Every L. 10, at 3 per cent. is a ſhil- 


ling; and at other rates in proportion. Thus, L. I 70, 


at 3 per cent. is 178.; and, at ; per cent. 8 s. 6 d. 
Sect. iv. INTEREST, 
Intereſt is the allowance given for the uſe of money 


by the boxrower to the lender. This is computed at 


ſo many pounds for each hundred lent for a year, and 
a like proportion for a greater or a leſs time, The 


higheſt rate is limited by our laws to 5 per cent. which 


is called the /egal intereſt ; and is dae on all debts 
conſtituted by bond or bill, which are not paid at the 


proper term, and is always underſtood when no other 


Ex. What is the commiſſion on L. 728, at 21 per 
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The intereſt of any ſum for a year, at any rate, is Practice. 


found by the method explained in the laſt ſection. 
The intereſt of any number of pounds for a year, 


at 5 per cent. is one twentieth-part, or an equal num- 


ber of ſhillings. Thus, the intereſt of L. 34675 for a 
year is 34675 ſhillings. „ | 
The intereſt for a day is obtained by dividing the in- 
tereſt for a year, by the number of days inayear. Thus, 
the intereſt of L. 34675 for a day is found by dividing 
34675 ſhillings by 365, and comes to 95 ſhillings. 
The intereſt for any number of days is obtained by 


multiplying the daily intereſt by the numter of days. 


Thus, the intereſt of L. 34675 for 17 days, is 17 times 
95 ſhillings, or 1615 ſhillings; and this divided by 
20, in order to reduce it, comes to L. 80: 158. 

It would have ſerved the ſame purpoſe, and been 
eaſier to multiply at firſt by 17, the number of days; 
and, inſtead of dividing e 365, and by 20, 
to divide at once by 7300, the product of 365 multi- 
plied by 20; and this diviſion may be facilitated by 
the table inſerted p. 298. col. 1. . 

The following practical rules may be inferred from 
the foregoing obſervations. 

I. To calculate intereſt at 5 per cent.“ Multiply 
cc the principal by the number of days, and divide 
ce the product by 7300.“ 


II. To calculate intereſt at any other rate. © Find 


4% what it comes to at 5 per cent. and take a proper 


« proportion of the ſame for the rate required.“ 


cent. 34675 


17 
242725 
34675 


72000) 5894175 (80 
534 


J. 
15 


$475 
20 


ro sſoo 
73 

365 

365 


| 0 
Ex. 2d. Intereſt on 


304: 3: 4 for 8 days, at 4 per cent. 


3 4 
6 


93—— 7 d. | 5 
73100) 2433 6 8(6 8 8 
20 


— 


486166 
438 


4866 


I2 


58 4 
584 


> T4 


Int, | 


Ex. Iſt. ] Intereſt on L. 34675 for 17 days, at 5 per 


- 
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Praftice., Int. at 5 per cem. L. — 6 8 Here the ſums on eicher ſide of the account are in- Praftice. 
ä Deduce :; — 1 4 troduced according to the order of their dates. Thoſe —v— 
on the Dr. fide are added to the former balance, and 
Int. at 4 per cent. L. — 5 4 | thoſe on the Cr, ſide ſubtracted. Before we calculate 

When partial payments are made, we proceed in the the days, we try if the laſt ſam L. 91, be equal to 
following manner: Let us ſnppoſe a bill of L. 170 the balance of the account, which proves the additions 
was due 12th of Auguſt, that L. 54 was paid on the 13th and ſubtractions; and, before multiplying, we try if 


ET L. 56 on the 17th October, and the ba- the ſum of the column of days be «qual to the num- 


lance on the'14th November; and let it be required ber of days, from 15th January to 31ſt of Jaly. 
to find how much intereſt is due. In the 5th and 6th multiplications, we begin at the 
oaks Days. pence column, and take in the carriage. In the Ich, 
Aug. 12. L. 170 37 1190 inſtead of multiplying the 6s. 8 d. by 21, we add the 
Sept. 18. pd. 54 N | third-part 21 to the product, becauſe 6s. 8 d. is the 
— — 6 | third of a pound, This is done by marking down the 
5 116 29 1044 ſecond line 1287, inſtead of 1290. As the computa- 
Ott. 17. pd. 5 S323 -- tion on the odd ſhillings and pence is troubleſome, and 
— — 3364 makes a very ſmall increaſe of the intereſt, ſome neglect 
bo 28 1620 them altogether ; others add one to the pound, when the 
Nov. 14. pd. 60 C ſhillings excced 10, and neglect them when below it. 
„ 7300)11324(L. 1 11:5. 2d.] Required intereſt on the following account to 
0 31ſt December, allowing 5 per cent, when the balance 
Here we ſubtract the ſeveral payments from the ori- is due op T. and 4 per cent. when due to N. W. 
ginal ſum in their order, placing the dates in the mar- Dr. ro: T. his account current with N. W. Cr. 
gin : and from this it appears that there is intereſt due Dec. 31. To balance L. 150 April g. By caſh L. 70 
on L. 170 from 12th Auguſt to 18th „ rae or Mar, 12, To caſh 120 May 12. By caſh 300 
IL. 110 from 18th September to 17th October, and on wary 17. To caſh 165 June 3, By caſh 240 
L. 60 from 17th October to 14th November, We Sept. 24. To caſh 242 Aug. 2. By ca 10 
next compute the number of days in each of theſe pe- Oct. 9. To caſh 178 . | 
riods, and mark it againſt the reſpective ſum. Then 1775. IL. Days 
we multiply each ſum by the number of days; reſer- Dec. 31. Dr. 150 1 71 I 5d 
ving a column, when neceſſary, for the products of 1796, | | 7 $0903 
the ſeveral figures in the multiplier. Laſtly, we add Mar. 12.JDr.| 12c| | "4 1065 
theſe products, and divide their ſum by 7300. 1 2160 
Intereſt on current accounts is calculated nearly in | | 540 
the ſame manner. For example, let the intereſt due April 9. — 7560 
on the following account be required to 31ſt July, at = 
4 per cent? 5 | „ 6600 
Dr. Mr A. Baird, his account current with W. Neil, Cr. May 12. | 
1775. e 1775. 5 | 
Jan, 1g. to caſh L. 160 | — 22. By caſh L. 50 — 1200 
Mar. 12. To ditto 36 May 16. By ditto 37 june 3. et 
J: 
19. To 238. tto ; 5 
pe 75 * 8. per | | . 1 360|———| 4760 
8 1 b 2 : I 7. Dr. 240 | 
ar. 1 Dr. 3 | EL 
HT Fi is 1-1 8050 
b Ang. 2. | Wo 71... 
— | 3 | 1 — | Tage CON 
| | 5739]. —4 * 555 — 9805 
* T Sept. 24. „„ 
| . — 
TON * Days 197 285 | 
June "04 r | | Oct. 9. 37 | . | 
23. Dec. 31. 705 
8 18 80 
483 | | 19505, 
23. . — LM 
| 1300] 4517ch4815 
July 19. Inrereſt due to N. W. at 5 per cent. L. 6 8 9 
1351 Deduce ; - - 3 
31. 1092 ; | $ 
2 | Due to N. W. at 4 per cent. „5 
197730025813 (L. 3 10 81 22 MIC” „ | | 4s 
ee ar: Dae to J. T. at 5 per cent. 3 7115 
Intereſt at 4 per cent. L. 2 16 7 Balance due 10 N. W. | Lo I 15 A? 
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In this account, the balance is ſometimes due ro the 


—— one party, ſometimes to the other. At the beginning 


Al 


L. 25; and 18th Auguſt 1775 L. 110. 
intereſt and balance due on the 11th November 1775 ? 
A bond due 13th Auguſt 1772 | 


Balance due 19th March 1773 


there is a balance due to N. W.;: and, on the ↄth o 
April, there is L. 200 due him. On the 12th of May, 
J. T. pays him L.300, which diſcharges what he 
owed, and leaves a balance of L. 100 due him. The 


balance continues in J. T's favour till the 24th of Sep- 


tember, when N. W. pays L. 242. Theſe changes 
are diſtinguiſned by the marks Dr. and Cr. The pro- 
ducts are extended in different calumns, and divided 


ſeparately. 


When payments are made on conſtituted debts, at 
conſiderable diſtances of time, it is uſual to calculate 
the intereſt to the date of each payment, and add it 
to the principal, and then ſubtract the payment from 


the amount. 


Ex, A bond for L. 540 was due the 18th Aug. 1772; 
and there was paid 19th March 17793, L. 50; and 
roth December 1773, L. 25; and 23d September 1774 
equired the 


L. 540 


Latereſt to 19th March 1773, 218 days L. 16 26 16 2 6 
| 3 L. 556 2 6 
Paid ryth March 1773 50 


C6 8 
Intereſt to 19th December 1773, 275 days 19 1 2 19 * 2 
| | | | L. 325 3 3 
Paid Tgth December 1773 | 25 
Balance due 19th December 1773 F 
| Intereſt to 23d September 1774, 278 days 19 0 9 19 09 
1 5 L. 519 45 
Paid 23d September 1774 25 
Balance due 23d September 1774 L. 494 45 


Intereſt to 18th Auguſt 1775, 329 days 22 5 3 22 5 3 


: | TSS | L. 516 9 8 
Paid 18th Avguft 1775 | 110 
Balance due 18th Auguſt 1775 L. 406 9 8 


Intereſt to 11th November 1775, 85 days 4 14 6 


— ————L — — 


iin 


Balance due 11th Noveniber 1775 
155 Amount of the intereſt L. 81 4 2 


Cnay. VIII. VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


In order to underſtand the nature of ynlgar fractions, 
we muſt ſappoſe unity (or the number 1) divided into 
ſeveral equal parts. One or more of theſe parts is cal- 
led a fraction, and is reprefented by placing one num- 
ber in a ſmall character above a line, and another un- 
der it: For example, two-fifth parts is written thus, 3. 
The number under the line (5) ſhows how many parts 
unity is divided into, andis called the denominator. The 
number above the line (2) ſhews how many of theſe 


parts are repreſented, and is called the zumerator. 


It follows from the manner of repreſenting fractions, 
that, when the numerator is increafed, the value of the 
fraction becomes greater; but, when the denominator 
is increaſed, the value becomes leſs, Hence we may 
ipfer, that, if the numerator and denominator be both 
increaſed, or both diminiſhed, in the ſame proportion, 


the value is not altered; and therefore, if we multiply 


. 
both by any number whatever, or divide them by any 


fractions of equal value. Thus, every fraction may be 
expreſſed in a variety of forms, which bave all the 
ſame ſignification. | 

A fraction annexed to an integer, or whole number, 
makes a mixed number. For example, five and two 
third-parts, or 5:. A fraction whoſe numerator is 
greater than its denominator is called an improper "bur a 
tion. For example, ſcventeen chird- parts, or ?. Frac- 
tions of this kind are greater than unity. Mixed num 
bers may be repreſented in the form of in. proper frac- 
tions, and improper fractions may be reduced to mix- 
ed numbers, and ſometimes to integers. As fractions 
whether proper or improper, may be repreſented in dif- 
ferent forms, we muſt explain the method of reducing 
them from one form to another, before we conſider the 
other operations. „ 2 

PROBLEM I. © To reduce mixed numbers to impro- 
6% per fractions; Multiply the integer by the denomi- 
« nator of the fraction, and to the product add the nu- 
c merator. The ſum is the numerator of the impro« 
“% per fraction ſought, and is placed above the given 
« denominator.”” Ex. $37 | | 

5 integer. | 
3 denominator, 
I5 product 
2 namerator given. 

17 numerator ſought. 3 

Becauſe one is equal to two halves, or 3 third parte, 
or 4 quarters, and every integer is equal to twice as 


many halves, or four times as many quarters, and ſo on; 


therefore, every integer may be expreſſed in the form 
of an improper fraction, having any aligned denomina- 
tor: The numerator is obtained by multiplying thein- 
teger into the denominator. Hence the reaſon of the 
foregoing rule is evident. 5, reduced to an improper 
fraction, whole denominator is 3, makes , and this 


added to; amounts to?. 


PkoBLEM II.“ To reduce improper fractions to 
«© whole or mixed numbers: Divide the numerator 


Ex. —6 1 © 


L17)L12(032 i. 7,58 
102 J TH 
EFZ 

10 4 - BE. | 


This problem is the converſe of the former, and the 
reaſon may be illuſtrated in the ſame manner. 
PROBLEM III. © To reduce fractions to lower terms. 
« Divide both numerator and denominator by any num- 
«© her which meaſures both, and place the quotients in 
« the form of a fraction.“ 
Example. 5333 = 33 2 + 
Here we obſerve that 135 and 360 are both mea- 
ſured by 5, and the quotients form 32, which is a frac- 
tion of the ſame value as 424 in lower terms. Again, 
27 and 72 are both meaſured by 9, and the quotients 
form 2, which is ſtill of equal value, and in lower terms. 
It is generally ſufficient, in practice, to divide by ſuch 
meaſures as are found to anſwer on inſpection, or by the 
rules given p. 396. col 2. But if it be required to re- 
duce a fraction to the loweſt poſſible terms, we muſt oi 
VIGC 
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umber which meaſures both, we ſhall obtain other Fractions. 
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vide the numerator and denominator by the greateſt 
number which meaſures both, What number this is 
may not be obvious, but will always be found by the 
following rale, ig 

To find the greateſt common meaſure of two num- 
bers, divide the greater by the leſler, and the diviſor 
by the remainder continually, till nothing remain; the 
laſt diviſor is the greateſt common meature, 


* 


Example. Required the greateſt number which 
meaſures 475 and 589 2 
47505991 Here we divide 589 by 475, 

475 and the remainder is 114; then 
— we divide 475 by 114, and 
114) 475(4 the remainder is 19; then we 
456 divide 114 by 19, and there is 
— no remainder: from which we 
19)114)6 infer; that 19 the laſt diviſor, 
© i - the greateſt common mea- 

— ſure. 


0 ö 

To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt obſerve, that 
any number which meaſures two others, will alſo mea- 
ſure their ſum, and their difference, and will meaſure 
auy multiple of cither. In the foregoing example, any 
number which meaſures 589, and 475, will mcaſure 
their difference 114; aud will mcaſure 456, which is a 
multiple of 114; and any number which meaſures 475, 
and 476, will alſo meaſure their difference 19. Con- 
ſequently, no number greater than 19 can meaſure 53g 
and 475. Again, 19 will meaſure them both, for it 
meaſures 114, and therefore meaſures 456, which is a 
multiple of 114, and 475, which is juſt 19 more than 
456; and, becauſe it meaſures 475 and 114, it will 


meaſure their ſum 589. To reduce :; to the loweſt 
poſſible terms, we divide both numbers by 19, and it 
comes to 34. | 


If there be no common meaſure greater than 1, the 
fraction is already in the loweſt terms. | 
If the greateſt common meaſurc of 3 numbers be re- 


quired, we find the greateſt meaſure of the two firſt, 


and then the greateſt meaſure of that number, and the 
third. If there be no numbers, we proceed in the 


lame manner. 


ProBLEM IV. © To reduce fractions to others of 
„equal value that have the ſame denominator: 1ſt, 
« Multiply the numerator of each fraction by all the 
% den minators except its own, The products are nu- 
« mcrators to the reſpective fractions ſonght.”” 24. 


% Multiply all the denominators into each other; che 
„ product is the common denominator,” 


Ex. ? and 3 and 2=3%*%and $92 and 125, 
4K 9 x8=288 firſt numerator. oy 
Jux x8=280 ſecond numerator. 
2X5X9=135 third numerator. 
5X 9x8= 360 common denominator. | 
Here we multiply 4, the numerator of the firſt frac- 
tian, by 9 and 3 the denominators of the two others; 
and the product 288 is the numerator of the fraction 
ſought, cquivalent to the firſt, The other numerators 
are found in like manner, and the common denomina- 
tor 360, is obtained by multiplying the given denomina- 
tors 5, 9, 8, into cach other. In the courſe of the 
whole operation, the numerators and denominators of 


,cach fraction are multiplied by the ſame number, and 


therefore their value is not altered, 
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The fraQions thus obtained may be reduced to lower Vulgar 


terms, if the ſeveral numerators and denominators have 
a common meaſure greater than unity. Or, after ar- 
ranging the number for multiplication, as is done à- 
bove, if the ſame number occur in each rank, we may 
daſh them out and neglect them; and, if numbers 
which have a common meaſure occur in each, we may 
daſh them out-and uſe the quotients in their ſtead; or 
any number which is a multiple of all.the given deno- 
minators, may be uſed as a common denominator, 
Sometimes a number of this kind will occur on inſpec- 
tion, and the new numerators are found by multiply- 
ing the given ones by the common denominator, and 


dividing the products by the reſpective given denomi- 


nators. 

If the articles given for any operation be mixed num- 
bers, they are reduced to improper fractions by pro- 
blem I. If the anſwer obtained be an improper frac- 


tion, it is reduced to a mixed number by problem II. 


And, it is convenient to reduce fractions to lower 
terms, when it can be be done, by problem III. which 
makes their value better apprehended, and facilitates 
any following operation. The reduction of fractions to 
the ſame denominator by problem IV. is neceſſary to 
prepare them for addition or ſubtraction, but not for 


multiplication or diviſion. | 


1. ADDITION of VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


RvuLE. © Reduce them, if neceſſary, to a common 


«« denominator ; add the numerators, and place the 


«« ſam above the denominator.” 
Ex. 1.7] ?+;=57+5;5 by problem IV. ? 
2d. jt; + =5it+;roterr="477 tir 
. „ problem 11.3322 +435 
The numerators of fractions that have the ſame de- 
nominator ſignify like parts; and the reaſon for add- 


* 


ing them is equally obvious, as that for adding ſhil- 


lings or any other inferior denomination. 


Mixed numbers may be added, by annexing the ſum 


of the fractions to the ſum of the integers. If the 
former be a mixed number, its integer is added to the 
other integers. 


2. SUBTRACTION of VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


RuLE. *©* Reduce the fractions to a common deno- 
«© minator; ſubtract the numerator of the ſubtrahend 
« from the numerator of the minuend, and place the 
« remainder above the denominator.” | 


Ex. Subtrat ; from, remainder ;:. 
3 from 3335 
pl LE it by Prob. IV. take 24 
. | Eg 
rem. 11 


To ſubtract a fraction from an integer: ſubtract the 
numerator from the denominator, and place the re- 
mainder above the denominator ; prefix to this the in- 
teger diminiſhed by unity. | 


Ex. Subtract 2 from 12 remainder 112 


To ſubtra&t mixed numbers, proceed with the frac- 
tions by the fore oing rule, and with the integers in 


the common method. If the numerator of the frac- 
tion in the ſubtrahend exceed that in the minnend, 
borrow the value of the denominator, and repay it by 
adding 1 to the unit-place of the ſubtrahend, _. 


1008, 


2 


23 
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N T IF 
** | 
2 


Ex. Subtract 145; from 248 
2 7 12 7 
9217 7 7 4s 
1 Prob. IV. 1 
2 Cb F 1 
i 10217 | 


Here, becanſe 27 the numerator of "the fraction in 
the minuend is leſs than 35, the numerator of the 
ſubtrahend, we borrow 45 the denominator; 27 and 
45 make 72, from which we ſubtract 35, and obtain 
37 for the numerator of the fraction in the remain- 
der, and we repay what was borrewed, by adding 


1 to 5 in the unit-place of the ſubtrahend. 


The reaſon of the operations in adding or ſubtraQt- 
ing fractions will be fully underſtood, if we place the 
numerators of the fractions in a column like a lower 
denomination, and add or ſubtract them as integers, 
carrying or borrowing according to the value of the 
higher denomination. 


3. MULTIPLICATION of VULGAR FRACTIONS. 
RuLEe: © Multiply the numerators of the factors 


© together for the numerator of the product, and the 
% denominators 


together for the denominator of the 


Ex. Iſt. I INR 20,}87X71= 17.652 
2X 5=10 num. 8:=*: by prob. I. 
3Kk7=21 den. 73=32 by ditto... 

42311302 
8X 4= 20 


To multiply; by:; is the ſame, as to find what two 


_ third-parts of; comes to; if one-third part only had 


been required, it would have been obtained by mul- 
tiplying the denominator 7 by 3, becauſe the value 
of fractions is leſſened when their denominators are 
Increaſed ; and this comes to ,; and, becauſe two- 
thirds were required, we. muſt double that fraction, 


which is done by multiplying the numerator by 2, 
and comes to :. Henee we infer, that fractions of 


fractions, or compound fractions, ſuch as 3 of ; are 
reduced to ſimple ones by multiplication. The ſame 
method is followed when the compound fraction is 
expreſſed in three parts or more. 


' If a number be multiplied by any integer, its va- 


loe is increaſed : If it be ' multiplied by 1, or taken 
one time, it undergoes no alteration, If it be multi- 
plied by a proper fraction, or taken from one-half, two- 
thirds, or the like, its value is diminiſhed, and the 
product is leſs than the number mnltiplied. 

The foregoing rule extends to cvery caſe, when there 


are fractions in either factor. For mixed numbers may 


be reduced to improper fractions, as is done in Ex. ad.; 
and integers may be written, or underſtood to be writ- 
ten in the form of fractions whoſe numerator is 1. It 
will be convenient, however, to give ſome further di- 
rections for proceeding, when one of the factors is an 


integer, or when one or both are mixed numbers. 


Iſt. To multiply an integer by a fraction, multiply 


it by the numerator, and divide the product: by the 


denominator. Ex.  3750X1=22532 


3 , 


5)11268(22532 
zd. To multiply an integer by a mixed number, 
we multiply it firſt by the integer, and then by the 
fraction, aud add-the produtts. - | Ho 


M E T 1 C. 
Ex. 1485127931 138K 52690 : 
138x. 2 
3 
4)414( 1037 
„ 793% 
3d. To multiply a mixed number by a fraction, 
we may multiply the integer by the fraction, and the 
two fractions together, and add the products. 
Z. TERS 
15 X3=3 5 


— 37 


8 
TT 


4th. When both factors are mixed numbers, we 
may multiply each part of the multjplicand firſt by 
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the mots 4" of the multiplier, and then by the frao 


tion, and add the four products. 
Ex. 8; by 72. | 
x 72 
X z=7{%= 
XR 721 22 
5 18 


56 | 
6 by prob-II.. 
16 5 


2 00 


— 
product 65, as before. 
4. DIVISION of VVT SAA Fractions. 


RuLts I. * Multiply the numerator of the divi- 
% dend by the denominator of the diviſor, The pro- 
« duct is the numerator. of the quotient,” | 

II.“ Multiply the denominator of the dividend by 


the numerator of the diviſor. The product is the 


« denominator of the quotient.“ | 
Ex. Divide: by} Quotient 35 
2 9 218 
5 * 7235 


25. 


To explain the reaſon of this operation, let ns ſup» 


poſe it required to divide q by 7, or to take one - ſe · 
venth part of that fraction. This is obtained by 


multiplying the denominator by 7; for the value of 


fractions is diminiſhed by increaſing their denomina- 


tors, and comes to „ Again, becauſe } is nine 


times leſs than ſeven, the quotient of any number di- 


vided by 7 will be nine times greater than the quo- 


tient of the ſame number divided by 7. Therefore 


we multiply r by 9g; and obtain 37. 


If the diviſor and dividend have the ſame denomi- 


nator, it is ſufficient to divide the numerators, 
Ex. 3: divided by , quotes 4. 


The qroticnt of any number divided by -a proper 
fraction is greater than the dividend. It is obvious, 
that any integer contains more halves, more third- - 
parts, and the like, than it contains units; and, if an 


will have the ſame proportion to the numbers divi- 
ded ; but the value of an integer is increaſed when 


integer and fraction be divided alike, the quotients - 


the diviſor is a proper fraction; therefore, the value 


of a fractton in the like caſe is increaſed alſo. 


The Hregoing rule may be extended to every caſe, . 


by reducing integers aud mixed numbers to the form 
of improper fractions. 


numbers are concerned. 


1ſt. W.hen the dividend is an integer, W 


We ſhall add ſome directions 
for ſhortening the operation when integers and mixed - 


* 
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In the firſt example, we multiply the pnmerator 17 Decimzl 
by 20, the number of ſhillings in a pound, and divide FraQlions 


Ex. Divide 363 by; 
N 
502576 (515; quotient, 
2d. When the diviſor is an integer, and the divi- 
dend a fraction, multiply the denominator by the di- 
viſor, and place the product under che numerator, 
Ex. Divide 3 by 5 quotient 7, 
5'xX 12 40 | 
2d, When the diviſor js an integer, and the divi- 


dend a mixed number, divide the integer, and annex 


tue fraction ts the remainder; then reduce the mixed 
number thas formed, to an improper fraction, and 
mnltiply its denominator by the diviſor, 

Ex. To divide 5767, by 7 quotient 823 


Flicherto we have conſidered the fractions as abſtract 
numbers, and laid down the neceſſary rules according- 
ly, We now procced to apply theſe to practice. 
Shillings and pence may be conſidered as fractions of 
pounds, and lower denominations of any kind as frac- 
tions of higher; and any operation, where different 
denominations occur, may be wrought by expreſſing 
the lower ones in the form of vulgar fractions, and 
proceeding by the foregoing rules. For this purpoſc, 


the two following problems are neceſſary. 


| PROBLEM V. To reduce lower denominations to 
“fractions of higher, place the given number for the 


„ numerator, and the value of the higher for the de- 


« the 


„ nominator,”? Examples. 

1. Reduce 7 d. to the fraction of a ſhilling, Anſ. . 

2. Reduce 7 d. to a fraction of a pound. Anſ. ,7?, 

2. Reduce 158. 7 d. to a fraction of a pound. Anf. 452. 
PROBLEM VI. © To value fractions of higher deno- 


the product 340 by 60, the denominator of the frac. "Vn 
tion, and ebtain a quotient of 5 ſhillings ; then we 


multiply the remainder 40 by 12, the number of 
pence in a ſhilling, which produces 480, which divi- 
dcd by 60 quotes 8d. without a remainder. In the 
ſecond example we proceed in the ſame manner; but 
as there is a remainder, the quoticnt is completed by 
a fraction, | , 

Sometimes the value of the fraction does not a- 


mount to a unit of the loweſt denomination ; but ir 


may be reduced to a fraction of that or any other 
denomination, by multiplying the numerator accord- 
ing to the value of the places, Thus s of a pound 
is equal to „ of a ſhilling, or r of a penny, 
of a farthing, | | 


numbers are divided into different kinds of parts, 


they cannot be eaſily compared. This conſideration 
gave riſe to the invention of decimal fractions, where 
the units are divided into like parts, and the divi- 


ſions and ſubdiviſions are regulated by the ſame ſcale 
which is uſed in the Arithmetic of Integers. The 
firſt figure of a decimal fraction ſignifies tenth parts, 


the next hundredth parts, the next thouſandth parts, 


and ſo on: and the columns may be titled accordin 

ly. Decimals are diſtinguiſhed by a point, which ſe- 

parates them from integers, if any be prefixed, 
The uſe of cyphers in decimals, as well as in inte- 


gers, is to bring the ſignificant figures to their pro- 


per places, on which their value depends. As cy- 
N when placed on the left hand of an integer, 
izye no ſignification, but when placed on the right 


hand, increaſe the value ten times each; ſo cyphers, 


when placed on the right hand of a decimal, have no 


% minations, multiply the numerator by the value of fignification ; but when placed on the left hand di- 


« the given denomination, and divide the product by 
enominator ; if there be a remainder, multi- 
« ply it by the value of the next denomination, and 


„ continue the diviſion.“ 
Ex. Iſt. ] Required the value 2d. ] Required the value 


of!7 of L i. of 3 of 1 Ct. 7 Four tenth-parts, and ſeyen hundredth- 
HS parts, or 47 hundredth-parts, 
20 4 047 Four hundredth- parts, and ſeven thou- 
8 —— 97. 16 ſandth-parts, or 47 thouſandth- 
60 34005 8 97320 3 155 parts. 
300 2 407 Four tenth- parts, and ſeven thouſandth 
—— — . parts, or 407 thouſandth- parts. 
40 5 4.07 Four, and ſeven hundredth- parts. 
12 28 4.007 Four, and ſeven thouſandth-parts. 
— — The column next the decimal point is ſometimes 
600 480 90140 called decimal primes, the next decimal ſeconds ; and 
470 9 ads ci | 
— To reduce vulgar fractions to decimal ones : An- 
© 50 % nex a cypher to the numerator, and divide it by 
45 « the denominator, annexing a cypber continually 
—_— to the remainder,” 
3 Ex. 


miniſh the value ten times each. 


The notation and numeration of decimals will 
be obvious from the following examples: 


4.7 lignifies Four, and ſeventh tenth-parts, 


7) 576 (82 Here we divide 576 by 7, | 
56 the quotient is 82, and the Chae, IX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS, 
— remainder 2, to which we an- | i | 
. nex the fraction ,; and re- Sect. i, NoTATION and REDUCTION. 33 
14 | duce 2,4 to an improper | 1 
— fraction 35 , and multiply its TE arithmetic of vulgar fractions is tedious, and 
2274 denominator by 7, which even intricate to beginners. The difficulty ariſes 
11 Gres; chiefly from the variety of denominators ; for when 
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Ex. 1ſt. ] 22. 16 2d. ] . 078125 3d. ] 222. 666. 


750120016 64) 00078125 3) 200666. 
"Os. 4 18 
450 520 * 20 
459 "Ir3 | 18 
9.1 "9: ©: 20 
64 18 
160 20 
128 
320 
- 
4th.] 42.833 Fth.] „. 259 6th.] 7,=3, 18, 18, 
60 50083 27) 700259 22) 70031818 
48 i . 
* 20 160 * 40 
18 135 22 
20 250 180 
18 „ 176 
ow *70 *40 
E 22 
180 


The reaſon of this operation will be evident, if we 
conſider that the numerator of a vulgar fraction is un- 
derſtood to be divided by the denominator ; and this 


_ diviſion is actually performed when it is reduced to a 
decimal. | 


In like manner, when there is a remainder left in di- 
viſion, we may extend the quotient to a decimal, in- 


ſtead of completing it by a vulgar fraction, as in the 


tollowing example. N 
25)646 (2527 or 25.84. 
50 
126 
125 
Kem. 21.0 
| 200 


100 
100 


— 


From the foregoing examples, we may diſtinguiſh 


the ſeyeral kinds of decimals. Some vulgar fractions 
may be reduced exactly to decimals, as Ex. 1ſt and 


zd, and are called terminate or finite decimals. O- 


chers cannot be exactly reduced, becauſe the diviſion 
always leaves a remainder ; but, by continuing the di- 
viſion, we will perceive how the decimal may be ex- 
tended to any length whatever. Theſe are called in- 
Fuile decimals. 
as in Ex. 3d and 4th, they are called repeaters. If two 
or more figures return in their order, they are called 
circulates. If this regular ſucceſſion go on from the 
1 they arg called pure repeaters, or circulates, 
Vol. 


the ſame figure continually returns, 


MET Mc 
as Ex. 3d and sth. If otherwiſe, as Ex. 4 and 6th, 
they are mixed repeaters or circulates, and the fi- 


gures prefixed to thoſe in regular ſucceſſion are called 


the finite part. Repeating figures are generally diſ- 


tingaiſhed by a dot, and cirulates by a comma, or other 


mark, at the beginning and end of the circle; and the 


beginning of a repeater or circulate is pointed out in 
the diviſion by an aſteriſk. | 

Lower denominations may be conſidered as fractions 
of higher ones, and reduced to decimals accordingly. 
We may proceed by the following rule, which is the 
ſame, in effect, as the former. EET 

To reduce lower denominations to decimals of higher : 
« Annex a cypher to the lower denomination, and di- 
“ vide it by the value of the higher. When there are 
c ſeveral denominations, begin at the loweſt, and re- 
« duce them in their order.“ e : 


- 


ton ? 


28) 2 0. 4)2-75(.6875 20)5.6874(-284375 
196 "= 40 


— —_— — — — 


140 - 168 
140 = 160 
0 e 87 
28 80 
20 75 
20 60 
8 150 
| 175 
100 
uot 


Here, in order to reduce 21 1b. to a decimal of 1 qr. we 
annex a cypher, and divide by 28, the value of 1 qr. 


This gives .75. Then we reduce 2.75 qrs. to a decimal 
of x cwt. by dividing by 4, the value of 1 ct. and 


it comes to .68 75. rag; 5.6875 cwt. is reduced to 
ividing by 20, and comes to 


a decimal of a ton by 
284375. 

To value a decimal fraction: ( Multiply it by the 
% yalue of the denomination, and cut 
« cimal- places from the product as there are in the 
« multiplicand. The reſt are integers of the lower de- 
* nomination, . ; | 

Example. What is the value of .425 of L. 17 
+425 

20 


ſh. 8.500 
6 


: 5 
Sect. ii. ARITHMETIC F TERMINATE DECIMALS. 
Tas value of decimal places decreaſe like that of in- 


tegers, ten of the lower place in either being equal to 


one of the next higher; and the ſame holds in paſſing 
from decimals to integers. Therefore, all the opera- 


tious arc performed in the ſame way with decimals, 


Rr „ Whether 


Ex. To reduce 5cwrt. 2qr. 21 lb. to a decimal of a 


as many de- 
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whether placed by thewfrives or annexed to integers, 
as with pure br The only peculiarity lies in the 
arrangement and pointing of the decimals, 

In addition and ſubirafim, ** Arrange units under 
„units, tenth-parts under tenth-parts, and proceed as 
« jn integers.” 


33-005 from 13.343 and 12.248 
116.374 take 9.2993 10.6752 
160.63 


12.3645 40487 11-5728 


321-4035 | + 

In Multiplication, ** Allow as many decimal places 
in the product as there are in both factors. If the 
product has not ſo many places, ſupply them by 


6 25 cyphers on the left hand.“ 


Ex. iſt 1.37 2d. 43-75 | 3d.] 1572 
| 1.8 4 | 43 | 12 
1095 35900 21864 

© 17500 
2.466 21.0009 8 


The reaſon of this rule may be explained, by obſcrv- 
ing, that the value of the product depends on the va- 
lac of the factors; and ſince each decimal place in ei- 
ther factor diminiſhes its value ten times, it muſt equally 
diminiſh the value of the product. 1 8 

To multiply decimals by 10, move the decimal point 
one place to the right; to multiply by 100, 1000, or 
the like, move it as many places to the right as there 
are cyphers in the multiplier. | 


Tn diviſion, © Point the quotient ſo that there may 
„ be an equal number of decimal places in the divi- 


«« dend as in the diviſor and quotient together.” 
Therefore, if there be the ſame decimal places in 
the diviſor and dividend, there will be as many in the 
quotient, 
If there be more in the dividend, the quotient will 
have as many as the dividend has more than the divi- 


it there be more in the diviſor, we muſt annex (or 
ſuppoſe annexed) as many cyphers to the dividend as 


may complete the number in the diviſor, and all the fi- 


gares of the ee are integers. 

If the divi | 
be extended to more decimal places ; but theſe are not 
regarded in fixing the decimal point. | 

The reaſon for fixing the decimal point, as directed, 
may be inferred from the rule followed in multiplication. 
The quotient multiplied by the diviſor produces the 
dividend; and therefore the number of decimal places 
in the dividend is equal to thoſe in the diviſor and quo- 
tient together, 


The firſt figure of the quotient is always at the ſame 


_ diſtance from the decimal point, and on the ſame ſide 
as the figure of the dividend, which ſtands above the 


unit place of the firſt product. This, alſo takes place 
in integers; and the reaſon is the ſame in both. 
e that numbers were dimt- 
niſhed when maltjplicd by proper fractions, and ingreaſ- 
ed en divided by the fame. Thus, wahiplication by. 


fractions correſpongs, With diviſion, by integers; and 
: een by Auen with. mip ann integers; 
r.. 5, We, obtain, the ſame an · 


when, we multiply, 


„ 


Nr bs 0 


jon leave a remainder, the quotient may 


has a 


ſwert 33 when we divide j 2, and every ingeger 
its rect. 


correſpondent decimal, which may be calle 
. Multiplication by that decimal ſupplles the 
place of diviſion by the integer, and diviſion ſupplies 
the place of multiplication. 3 

To find the reciprocal of 8 divide x with 
cyphers annexed by that number. 

Ex. Required the reci of 625. 


625)1.000(.091 
FRE 


3750 
3750 


— at. 
2 


5 0 So 
The product of any number multiplied by 0016 is 


the ſame as the quogent divided þy 625. Example. 
625)g375(15 vols; © 
625 0016 
21%. 7 56250 
3125 | 9375 
o 15. 00 


Becauſe . 0016 is 22 of unity, any number multi- 
lied by that fraction will be diminiſhed 625 times. 
or a like reaſon, the quoticgt of any unmber divided 

by .0016, will be equal to the product of the ſame mul- 
tiplied by 625. Example. 


0016) 516. 000 322500 516 
ä 22 6285 
Vöö.f 
32 1032 
— 3095 
32 322500 
8 
80 
O 


Sect. iii. APPROXIMATE DECIMALS. 


Ix has been ſhown that ſome decimals, though ex- 
tended to any length, are never complete: and others 


which terminate at laſt, ſometimes conſiſt of ſo many 


places, that it would be difficult in practice to extend 
them fully. In theſe caſes, we may extend the decimal 
to three, four, or more places, according to the nature 
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23 


of the articles, and the degree of. accuracy required, 


and reject the reſt of it as inconſidexable. In this man- 


ner we may, perform any operation with caſe by the 
common rules, and;the anſwers we, obiain are ſafhcient- 


ly, exact for any purpoſe in buſineſs. Decimals, thus. 

reſtricted are called approximates. . | 
Shillings, pence, and farthings, way. be caſily. re- 

duced to decimals of three places, by the following rule. 


Take half tlie ſhillings. fox the firſt deci mal place, and 


the numher of farthings inarcaſed by ana, it it amount 
to 24, or Upywards; by two, if; it amount. 10 4 or up- 
wards; and by tbrec, if it amounts 10 7a or upwards, 


fax the twWe next places, 
The reaſon of this is, that 20 ſhillings make a. pound, 


yo ſhillings is the tenth part: af: a pound z and there · 


fore 


4 


lowance is made for 


Fra ions. 
—̃ — , * 


XI. 
fors half the number of ſhillings makes the firſt de- 
cimal place. If there were 30 farthings in a ſhilling, 
or 1000 in a pound, the units of the farthings in the 
remainder would be thoaſandth-parts, and the tens 
would be handredth-parts, and ſo would give the two 
next decimal places; but becauſe there are only 48 far- 
things in a ſhilling, or 960 in à pound, every farthing 
is a little more than the thouſandth - part of a pound; 
and ſince 24 farthings make 25 thouſandth- parts, al- 
at excefs by adding one for every 
24 farthings, as directed. 

If the number of farthings be 24, 48, or 72, and 
conſequently the ſecond and third decimal places 25, 


50, and 75, they are exactly right; otherwiſe they are 


C -_ quite complete, fince there ſhotld be an allowance 
0 


by 4. 


f A not only for 24, 8, and 92 farthings, but for 
every other ſingle farthing. They may be completed 
oy the following rule: Multiply the fecond and 

ird decimal places, or their exceſs above 25, 50, 75 
If the product amount to 24 or upwards, 
add 1; if 48, add 2; if 72, add 35. By this ope- 


ration we obtain two decimal places more; and by 


continuing the fame operation, we may extend the 
decimal till it terminate in 25, 50, 75, or in a re- 
peater. | 

Decimals of ſterling; money of 5 s may ca- 
ſily be reduced to billings, pence,” an Farthings, by 
the following rale. Donble the firſt decimal place, and 
if the ſecond be 5 or upwards, add t thereto for ſhil- 
lings. Then divide the ſecond and third decimal pla- 


ces, or their exceſs above 50, by 4, firſt deducing 1, 


if it amount to 25, or upwards: the quotient is pence, 
and the remainder farthings. 


As this rule is the converſe of the former one, the 


reaſon of the one may be inferred from that of the o- 
ther. The value obtained by it, unleſs the decimal 
terminate in 25, 50, or 75, is a little more than the 
true value; for there ſhould be a deduction not only 


of 1 for 25, but a like deduction of , on the remain- 


ing figures of theſe places. | 
We proceed to give ſome examples of the arithmetic 


of approximates, and ſubjoin any neceſſary obſerya- 
tlons. | 


ApDrtrov. SUBTRACTION. 
Cut. grs. 16. Cot. gre. 1. 

3 2 14.625 3 2 2=3.51785 
2 3 22=2:94645 r 1 19=1.41964 
3 3 19=3491964 — — 
4 1 25 2327 2 — 9 2.09821 


— — — 
14 3 24 1496427 „ 
If we value the ſam of the approximates, it will fall 


a little ſhort of the ſum of the articles, becauſe the de- 
cimals are not complete. 


Some add one to the laſt decimal place of the approx- 
imate, when the following figure would have been 5, 
or upwards, Thus the full decimal of 3 qrs. 22 lb. is 
.046,423571, and thercfore .94643 is nearer to it than 
.94642. Approximates, thus regulated, will in gene- 
ral give exacter anſwers, and ſometimes above the true 
one, ſometimes beloy it. | 

The mark + ſignifies that the approximate is leſs 
than the exact decimal, or requires ſomething to be 


added. The mark — ſignifies that it is greater, or 


requires ſomething to be ſubtracted. 


of the line in Method 2. ſerve no 


ARITHME TIC. 


Jts; 


MULTIPLICATION. | 83 Poms 
8278 + Meth. 2d.] 8278 Meth. 3d.] 8278 dern 
2153+ 2153 S po 

24834 16556 16558 

413 O 82718 827 
82 41 3190 413 
1 Ws tg 8 
178534 17822534 1792 


Here the four laſt places are quite uncertain, The 


right-hand figure of each particular product is obtained 
by multiplying 8 into the figures of the multiplier ; 
bat if che multiplicand had been extended, the carriage 
from the right-hand place would have been taken in ; 


conſequently the right-hand place of each particular 


product, and the four places of the total product, which 


depend on theſe, arc quite uncertain. Since part of the | 
operation, therefore, is uſeleſs, we may omit it; and, for 


this purpoſe, it will be convenient to begin (as in p. 296. 
col. 1. fifth variety) at the higheſt place of the multiplier. 
We may perceive that all the figures on the right hand 

urpoſe, and may be 
left out, if we only multiply the figures of the multi- 
plicand, whoſe products are placed on the right hand 


of the ine. This is readily done by inverting the mut. 


tiplier in method 3. and beginning each product with 
the multiplication of that figure which ſtands above 


the figure of the multiplier thar produres it, and inclu- 


ding the carriage from the right-hand place. 


If both factors be approximates, there are as many 
uncertain places, at leaſt in the product, as in the long- 
eſt factor. If only one be an approximate, there are 
as many uncertain places as there are figures in that 


factor, and fometimes a place or two more, which might 
be affected by the carriage. Hence we may infer, how- 
far it is neceſſary to extend the approximates, in or- 
der to obtain the requilite number of certain places in 
the product. oy ITE 
Divis ton. 9 fi 

3724 — )798164327 + (2144 or 3724) 7986432712144 
I =o „ 


538 


53084 
. a8 . 
161602 | 166 
144896 2148 
8 7063 1 
JI 14 


Here all che figures on the right hand of the line 


are uncertain; for the right-hand figure of the firſt po- 
duct 7448 might be altered by the a if the di- 
viſor were extended; and all the remainders and divi- 
duals that follow are thereby rendered uticertain, We 
uy omĩt theſe uſeleſs figures; for which purpoſe, we 
daſh a figure on the right hand of the diviſor at 121 
ſtep, and neglect it when we multiply by the figure 
of the quorient next obtained: but we include the cat- 
riage. The operation, and the reaſon of it, will ap- 


pear clear, by comparing the operation at large, and 
contraſted, in the aboy As CAS: 


e example. 


Rr 2 CHAP- 
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Deci- 
mals, Cyr. X. INTERMINATE DECIMALS. 

29 S$cQ. i. RE DU c Io of InTERMINATE DECIMALS, 


As the arithmetic of interminate decimals, other- 
wiſe called the arithmetic of infinites, is facilitated by 
comparing them with vulgar fractions, it will be pro- 
per to inquire what vulgar fractions produce the ſeveral 
kinds of decimals, terminate or interminate, repeaters 
or circulates, pure or mixed. And, firſt, we may ob- 
ſerve, that vulgar fractions, which have the ſame deno- 
minator, produce decimals of the ſame kind. If the 
decimals correſponding to the numerator 1 be known, 


all others are obtained by multiplying theſe into any 


given numerator, and Ay +; retain the ſame form, pro- 
viding the valgar fraction be in its loweſt terms. 


Thus, the decimal equal to; is .142857, 

which multiplied by | 3 
produces the decimal equal to 3. 428 571, 

Secondly. If there be cyphers annexed to the ſigni- 


cant figures of the denominator, there will be an e- 


each cy 


qual number of additional cyphers prefixed to the deci- 
mal, The reaſon of this will be evident, if we reduce 
theſe vulgar fractions to decimals, or if we conſider that 
bo annexed to the denominator diminiſhes the 
value of the vulgar fraction ten times, and each cypher 
prefixed has a like eſſect on the value of the decimal. 


Thus, , =.142857, 4; = · 28 "1-8 048, 
Ys 2.0, 1428 57, „ = 0028 5 = 000,45, 


we may therefore confine our attention to vulgar frac- 


tions, whoſe numerator is 1, and which have no cy- 
phers annexed to the ſignificant figures of the denomi- 


 nator. 


Thirdly. Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are 


2 or 5, or any of their powers, produce terminate de- 


cimals ; for, if ny power of 2 be multiplied by the 
fame power of 5, the product is an equal power of 10, 
as appears from the following table : | 

2 X 5 

2* or 4X 5* or 


10 
252 100 or 10! 
2 or BX 5* or 125 = 1000 or 10 
27 or 16 X 5 or 625 = 10000 or 104 
2* or 32 X 5 or 3125 = 100000 or 10“ 
And the reaſon is caſily pointed out; for 2*x5*=2X2 
X2X5X5X5 z or, becauſe the factors may be taken in 
any order, =2X5X2X 5X2X5; and this, if we mul- 
tiply the factors by pairs, becomes 10X 10 X 10, or 102. 


The like may be ſhown of any other power. And we 


may infer, that if any rage of 10 be divided by a 
like power of 2 or 5, the quotient will be an equal 
power of 5 or 2 reſpectively, and will come out exact, 


Without a remainder; and, ſince the vulgar fractions 


above-mentioned are reduced to decimals by ſome ſach 


_ diviſion, it follows that the equivalent decimals are ter- 
 minate. | | 


The number of places in the decimal is pointed out 
by the exponent of the power ; for the dividend muſt be 
a like power of 10, or muſt haye an equal number of 
cyphers annexed to 1, and each cypher of the dividend 
gives a place of the quotient, ; 


powers, produce mixed repeaters. 


M E T 1 C. 


Ex. , =.03125, a decimal of 5 places, aud 32=2*. 
32)1,00000(.03125 


Chap. * 


Intermi- 
nate Deci- 
male. 


— —— 
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Again, no denominators except 2, 5, or their powers, 
produce terminate decimals, It is obyions from p. 298. 
col. 2. par. 4. that, if any denominator which produces a 
terminate decimal be multiplied thereby, the product will 
conſiſt of 1, with cy phers annexed; andconſequently the 
loweſt places of the factors, multiplied into each other, 
muſt amount to 10, 20, or the like, in order to ſupply 
a cypher for the loweſt place of the product; but none 
of the digits give a product of this kind, except 5 mul - 
tiplied by the even numbers: therefore one of the fac - 
tors muſt terminate in 5, and the other in an even num- 
ber. The former is meaſured by 5, and the latter by 2, 
as was obſcrved p. 297. col. 2. par. 7. Let them be divi- 
ded accordingly, and let the quotients be multiplied. 
This laſt product will be exactly one tenth- part of the 
former; and therefore will conſiſt of 1, with cyphers 


annexed, and the factors which produce it are meaſured 
by 5 and 2, as was ſhown before. This operation may 


be repeated; and one of the factors may be divided by 
5, and the other by 2, till they be exhauſted ; conſe- 


quently they are powers of 5 and 2. 
Fourthly. Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are 
3 or 9, produce pure repeating decimals. 


In, = 11 2.555 
: 2=.2235307 $=060- 

3 or 38.333 32.772 
3=-444 3 =.888 


The repeating figure is always the ſame as the nn- 
merator. Hence we infer, that repeating figares ſig- 
nify ninth-parts ; a repeating 3 ſignifies 5 ; a repeat- 
ing 6 ſignifies 4 ; and a repeating 9 ſignifies 5, or 1. 

The value of repeating decimals. may alſo be illu- 
ſtrated by collecting the values of the different places: 


for example, let the value of 111 be required ; the firſt 
decimal place ſignifies , the next , the next _/,.. 
The ſam of the two firſt places is „, of the three 
places e; and ſo on. 
ſucceſſively from 3, the firſt remainder is , the ſecond 

z, the third „.. Thus, when the value of the 


ucceſſive figures is reckoned, the amount of them ap- 


If we ſubtract theſe values 


proaches nearer and nearer io 3, and the difference be. 


comes 10 times leſs for each figure aſſumed; and, ſince 
the decimal may be extended to any length, the differ- 
ence will at laſt become ſo ſmall, that it need not be re- 
garded. This may give a notion of a decreaſing ſeries, 
whoſe ſum may be exactly aſcertained, though the num- 
ber of terms be unlimited. 88 
Fifthly. Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are a 
product of 3 or 9 multiplied by 2, 5, or any of their 
The reaſon of this 
will be evident, if, in forming the decimal, we divide 
the numerator ſucceſſively by the component parts of 
the denominator, as directed p. 297. col 1. par. lt. 


&c. 


Chap. X. A N ET ME:T: IC. 


latermi- - &c, The firſt diviſor is 2, 5, or ſome of their powers, 


nate Deci- and conſequently gives a finite quotient by p. 316. col. 
mals. - . part 3, xc. The ſecond diviſor is 3 or 9 and there- 
| fore, when the figures of the dividend are exhauſted, 
and figures annexed to the remainder, the quotient will 
repeat, by p. 316. col. 2. part 2. 
Ex. 1 144=10x9. 
| 1 9 


144)1.000( 00694 or 16)1.00(.0625 
864 | 96.00694 
1296 | 32 
* 640 80 | 
576 80 
640 | o 


In order to illuſtrate this ſubje& further, we ſhall ex- 
plain the operation of caſting out the threes, which re- 
ſembles tliat for caſting out the nines, formerly laid down, 
p. 300. col. 2. par. 4. - p. 301. col. 2 par. 3. and depends 
on the ſame principles, being a method of finding the re- 
mainder of a number divided by 3. If the ſame number 
be divided by 3 and by 9, the remainders will either a- 
ce, or the ſecond remainder will exceed the firſt by 3 or 
y 6. The reaſon of this will be obvious, if we ſuppoſe 
a collection of articles aſſorted into parcels of 3, and 
afterwards into parcels of 9, by joining three of the 
former together. If the leſſer parcels be all taken up 
in compete the greater ones, the remainder will be 
the ſame at the end of the ſecond aſſortment as before ; 
but if one of theſe leſſer parcels be left over, the re- 
mainder will be more, and if two of them be left o- 
ver, the remainder will be 6 more. Therefore, when 
the nines are caſt out from any number, and the reſult 
divided by 3, the remainder is the ſame as when the 
number is divided by 3: Thus, the. reſults on caſting 
out the 3's may be derived from thoſe obtained by caſt- 
ing out the 9's; and the ſame correſpondence which was 
pointed out with reſpect to the latter, for proving the 
operations of arithmetic, applies alſo to the former. 
To caſt ont the 3's from any number, add the fi- 
gures, neglecting 3, 6, and 9; and when the ſum a- 
mounts to 3, 6, or 9, reject them, and carry on the 
computation with the exceſs only. For example, take 
286754: in caſting out the 3's we compute thus, 2 
and 8 is 10, which is three times 3, and 1 over; 1 and 
(paſling by 6) 7is 8, which is twice 3, and 2over; 2 and 
5 is 7, which is twice 3, and 1 over; /aſl/y, 1 and 4 is 
5, which contains 3 once, and 2 over, ſo the reſult is 2. 
If the 3's be caſt ont from 2* or 4, the reſult is 1; 


from 2* or 8, the reſult is 2; from 27 or 16, the reſult 


is 1; and univerſally the odd powers of 2 give a reſult 
of 2, and the even powers give a reſult of 1. As e- 
very higher power is produced by multiplying the 
next lower by 2, the reſult of the product may be 
found by multiplying the reſult of the lower power by 
2, and caſting out the 3's, if neceſſary. Therefore, 
if the reſult of any power be 1, that of the next higher 
is 2, and that of the next higher (4 with the 3's caſt 
out or) 1. Thus the reſults of the powers of 2 are 1 
and 2 by turns; alſo, becauſe the reſult of 5, when 
the 3's are caſt out, is 2, its powers will have the 
fame reſults as the correſponding powers of 2. 
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If che denominator be a product of an even power Intermi- 


mals. | 


of 2 or 5, multiplied by 3, the N figure of the nate Deci- 


correſponding decimal is 3; but, if it be the product 
of an odd power, the repeating figure is 6. For, in 
forming the decimal, we may divide by the component 
parts of the denominator, and the brit diviſor. is a 
power of 2 or 5; therefore the firſt quotient is a like 
power of 4 or 2, (p. 316. col. 1. par. 3. &c.) and this 
power is again divided by 3. If it be an even power, the 
remainder or reſult is 1, as was demonſtrated above: 


and if cyphers be annexed to the remainder, and the 


diviſion continued, it quotes a repeating 3; but if it 
be an odd power, the remainder is 2, and the quotient 
continued by annexing cyphers is a repeating 6. | 

If the denominator be 9, multiplied by 2, or any of 
its powers, the repeating figure may be found by caſt- 
ing out the 9's from the correſponding power of 5 ; 
and if it be multiplied by 5 or any of its powers, by 
caſting out the 9's from the corre gs, power of 2. 
For if the decimal be formed by two divi 
quotes the correſponding power; and the ſecond, be- 
cauſe the diviſor is 9, repeats the reſulting figure after 
the dividend is 5 | 5 | 

If any mixed repeater be multiplied by 9, the pro- 
duct is a terminate decimal, and may be reduced (p. 


— pom 


ions, the firſt 


316. col. 1. part 3. 2 to a vulgar fraction, whoſe 


denominator is 2, 5, or ſome of their powers; there- 
fore all mixed repeaters are derived from vulgar frac- 


tions, whoſe denominators are products of 2, 5, or 


their powers multiplied by 3 or g. 
Sixthly. All denominators, except 2, 5, 3, 9, the 


powers of 2 and 5, and the products of theſe powers, 


multiplied by 3 or 9, produce circulating decimals. 
We have already ſhown, that all terminate decimals 


are derived from 2, 5, or their powers; all pure re- 


peaters, from 3 or 9; and all mixed repeaters, from 


the products of the former multiplied by the latter. The 
number of places in the circle is never preater than 
the denominator diminiſhed by unity. Thus; produ- 
ces .142857, a decimal of 6 places; and , produces 


053823520411 047, a decimal of 16 places. The 


reaſon of this limit may be inferred from the diviſion ; 


for whenever a remainder which has recurred before 


returns again, the decimal muſt circulate, and the 
greateſt number of poſſible remainder is one leſs than 
the diviſor : But frequently the circle is much ſhorter. 
Thus r =. , a circle of 2 places. | 


When a vulgar fraction, whoſe numerator is 1, pro- 


duces a pure circulate, the product of the circle multi- 
plied by the denominator will conſiſt of as many g's 
as there are places in the circle. Thus; =.142857, 
which multiplied by 7 produces 999999. The like 


holds in every decimal of the ſame kind ; for they are 


formed by dividing 10, or 100, or 1000, or ſome like 


number, by the denominator, and the remainder is 1, 
when the decimal begins to circulate ; for the diviſion 
muſt be then exactly in the ſame ſtate as at the begin- 
ning : Therefore if the dividend had been leſs by 1, or 
had conſiſted entirely of 9's, the diviſion would have 
come out without a remainder; and ſince the quotient, 
multiplied by the diviſor, produces the dividend, as 
was ſhown p. 298. col. 2. part 3. it follows, that the 


circulating figures, are e denominator, pro- | 
9's. . 


duce an equal number o 


Every vulgar fraction, which produces a pure cireu- 


late 


nate Dec 
Atme namerator be one, the vul 


Air nere. 


latermi- late, is equal to one whoſe numerator is the eng 


figures, and its denominator a like number of 9's. 

r fraction is reduced 
to that form by multiplyiag terms into the circle 
of the decimal; and if the numerator be more than 1, 
the equivalent decimal is found by multiplying that 
which correſpands to the numerator 1 into any other 


Thos ;=.142857,=555575 and , =027-=5yy 
. nies ry =054 yo 


OO $24235M ors „216 255 
Hence we may infcr, that pure circulates are equal ia 
value to vulgar fractions whoſe numerators conſiſt of the 
circulating ſures and denominator of as many 9's 


az there are places in the circle, To place this in ano- 


view, we ſhall reduce a vulgar fraction, 


| 4 
Whoſe numerator conſiſts entirely of g's, to a decimal. 


33s 999)375000(.375, 
= 2997 
7530 

6993 


$37 
4995 


* 375 


The remainder is now the ſame as the dividend, and 
therefore the quotient muſt circulate ; and, in general, 
ſince any number with 3 cyphers annexed, may be di- 
vided by 1000, without a remainder, and quotes the 
ſigniſicant figures ; therefore, when divided by 999, it 
maſt quote the ſame figures, and leave an equal re- 
mainder. This alſo applies to every diviſor which con- 


fiſts entirely of 9's. Circles of two places, therefore, 


ſignify ninety-ninth-parts ; circles of 3 places ſignify 
nine hundred and ninety-ninth-parts ; and ſo on. 
The valne of circulating decimals may alſo be illuſ- 
trated by adding the values of the places. Thus, if 
two figures circulate, the firſt circle ſignifieth hun- 
dredili parts, and every following circle ſignifies one 
handred-times leſs than the preceding ; and their va- 
lues added, as in p. 316. col. 2. part 3. will approach 
nearer to ninety-ninth-parts than any aſſigned diffe- 
rence, but will never exactly complete it. | 

All denominators which are powers of 3, except , 
produce pure circulates; and the number of places in 
the circle is equal to the quotient of the denominator 
divided by 9, 


Thus, $,=.037, 3 of 3 places, and 27 divided 


r 
„. 012345679, a circle of 9 places, and Br 
divided by 9 9 q | 


Theſe decimals may be formed, by dividing thenu- 
merator by the component parts of the denominator. 
In the firſt example, the componeut parts of the nume- 
rator are 9 and 3, The diviſion. by 'y quotes a pure 
circulate, and the circulating figure is not 3, 6, or y, 
if the vulgar fraction be in its loweſt terms. And any 
other repeating figure divided by 3, quotes a pure cir- 

culate of 3 places; for the firſt dividual leave 2 


the repeating 


off without a remainder. If the firſt remainder be 
the ſecond is (twice 2 of 4, with the 3's caſt our, or 
1, and the third o; ſo the circle is always complete 


at 3 places, and the diviſion begins anew. The ſum 


of ſuch a circle cannot be a'multiple of 3 ; for ſince 
the repeating figure is not 3, nor any of its multiples, 
the ſam of three places is not a multiple of 9, and there- 
fore cannot be divided by 9, nor twice by 3, without a 
remainder. | 

Again, if the decimal equal to 2, be divided by 3, 
we ſhall obtain the derimal equal to The dividend, 
as we have ſhown already, is a pure circulate of 3 
places, whoſe ſum is not a multple of 3. Therefore, 
when divided by 3, the firſt circle leaves a remainder 
of x or 2, which being prefixed to the ſecond, and the 
diviſion continued, the remainder, at the end of the 
ſecond circle, is 2 or r, and, at the end of the third 
circle, there is no remainder; all which may be illuſ- 
trated by caſting ont the 35. The diviſion being com · 
pleted at 9 places, finiſhes the circle ; and ir may be 
ſhown, as before, that the ſum of theſe places is not 4 


multiple of 3. The learner will apprehend all this if he 
reduce theſe, or the like vulgar fractions, to decimals, 
by ſucceſſive diviſions. — 


27= 9X3, and d and 3). 1111(.037, 
81 S 27 Xx 3, and 3)037,037,037(.012345679. 

For the ſame reaſon, if any circulating decimal, not 
a multiple of 3, be divided by 3, the quotient will cir- 
culate thrice as many places as the dividend; and if 
any circulate obtained by ſuch diviſion be multiplied by 
3, the circle of the product will be reſtricted to one- 
third of the places in the multiplicand. | 
All vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are mul- 


tiples of 2, 5, or their powers, except thoſe already 


conſidered, produce mixed circulates ; for they may be 
reduced by dividing by the component parts of the de- 
nominator. The firſt diviſor is 2, 5, or ſome of their 
powers, and therefore gives a finite quotient. The 
ſecond diviſor is none of the numbers enumerated p. 31. 
col. 2. part 2. and therefore gives a circulating quotient 
when the ſignificant figures of the dividend are ex- 
hauſted, and cyphers annexed to the remainder, 


3 216=27x8. 
216)1.000(.004,629, or od 
864 27) -125(.004,629, 
—— 108 3 
1360 
1296 170 
— 162 
640 — 
432 80 
2080 8 
1944 269 
2 | 
* 1360 200: 
1 


All mixed circulates are derived ſrom vulgar frac- 


remainder of 1 or 2. If the firſt remainder be r, che latermi- 

ſecond remainder is 2, (becauſe, if 1 be prefixed to . D. 
figure, and the 3's be caſt our, che teſult mals. 

is 2) ; and, for a like reaſon, the third dividual clears 


Chap. 


_ pate 


X. AR IT H 


tions of this kind, whoſe denominators are multiples 


Deci- of 2, 5, or their powers; and therefore all other de- 


nominators, except 3 and 9, produce pure circulates. 
The reader will eaſily perceive, that when a decimal 
is formed from a vulgar fraction whoſe numerator is 1, 
when the remainder 1 occurs in the diviſion, the deci- 
mal is a pure circulate ; but if any other remainder oc- 
curs twice, the decimal is a mixed circulate. We are 
to ſhow that this Jaſt will never happen, unleſs the 
diviſor be a multiple of 2, 5, or their powers. If two 
numbers be prime to each other, their product will be 
prime to both; and if two numbers be prepoſed, 
whereof the firſt does not meaſure the ſecond, it will 
not meaſure any product of the ſecond, if the multiplier 
be prime to the firſt. Thus, becauſe 7 does not mea- 
ſure 12, it will not meaſure any product of 12 by a 
multiplier prime to 7, For inſtance, it will not mea- 


fore 12x3, or 36. Otherwiſe, the quotient of 12 di- 


vided by 7, or 14 multiplied by 3, would be a whole 
number, and 5x3 would be mcaſurcd by 7, which it 
eannot be, ſince 5 and 3 are both prime to 7. | 
Now, if we inſpect the foregoing operation, we ſhall 
perceive that the product of 136, the remainder, where 
the decimal begins to circulate, multiplied by 999, is 
meaſured by the denominator 216. But 999 is not 
meaſured by the denominator, otherwiſe the decimal 
would have been a pure circulate ; therefore 126 and 


136 are not prime to each other, but have a common 


meaſure, and that meaſure muſt apply to 864, a mul- 
tiple of 126, and to 1000, the ſum of 136 and 864 ; 


| ſee p. 309, col. 2. par. wit. &c. But it was proven, 
Pe. 316. col. 1. par. 1. that no numbers, except the 


powers of 5 and 2, meaſure a number conſiſting of 1 
with cyphers annexed ; conſequently the denominator 
maſt be meaſured by a power of 2 or 5. The reader 


will perceive, that the exponent of the power mult be 


the ſame as the number of cyphers anncxcd to 1, or as 
the number of fignres in the finite part of the decimal. 


We ſhall now recapitulate the ſubſtance of what has 
been ſaid with reſpect to the formation of decimals. 2, 
3, and their powers, produce finite decimals, by p.316. 


col. 1 par. 3. &c. and the number of places is mea- 
ſared by the exponent of the power. 3 andg produce 
pure repeaters (p. 316. col. 2. par. 2.) The producis 
of 2, 5, and their powers, by 3, or q, produce mixed 
repeaters. by p. 316. col. 2. par. /t. their products b 

other multipliers, produce mixed circulates by p. 316. 
col. 2. par. Alt. and all numbers of which 2 and 5 are not 
aliquot parts, except 3 and 9, produce pure cirenlates. 
Jo find the form of a dacimal correſponding to any de- 


nominator, divide by 2, 5, and 10, as often as can 
be done without a remainder : the number of di viſions 
ſhows how many finite places there are in the decimal, 


by p. 343. col. 2. par, 3. If the dividend be not ex- 
hauſted by theſe diviſions, divide a competent number of 
9's by the laſt quotient, till the diviſion be completed 
without a remainder : the number af g's required ſhow 
how many places there are in the circle; and the rea- 


| ſon may be inferred from p. 317. col. 2. par. 5. 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject by marking down the 
decimals praduced by vulgar fractions, whoſe nume- 
rator is 1, and denominators-304 and under that the 
reader may obſerve their connection with che deno- 
minators. 


gives 53223 


235 or by method explained p. 295. col. N. par. 3. 


rr. e. 


23 


b 1. O65 | 

x 8-333 —F,=-0588235294117647, 

2257 „. o555 

2 „ =o526315789473684a7, 

— v. . oß 

7 =-142857, „47619 

y =-125 *. O, 45, 45 

y iii „43478260869 5652 173913, 
102 - J A. 041666 | 
12 =, og, 11 · 04 | 

14=-03333 „ 0384615, 


137079623, =. o37, 

*. 0714285, = 03, 571428, | 

* o =4,=0344827586206896551724137937, 
5 1529333 | 
Rol Es for reducing interminate decimals to vulgar 


fractions. 


I. < If the decimal be a pure repeater, place the re- 


te peating figure for the numerator, and 9 for the de- 


© nominator.?? 


II. * If the decimal be a pure circulate, place the 


« circulating figures of the numerator, and as many 9's 

cc as there are places iu the circle forthe denominator.“ 

III. “ If there be cyphers prefixed to the repeating 

« or circulating figures, annex à like number to the 
66 93 in the denominator.” | 5 

V. © If the decimal be mixed, ſubtract the finite 

« part from the whole decimal. The remainder is the 


« numerator; and the denominator conſiſts of as many 
«g's as there are places in the circle, together with 
as many cyphers as there are finite places before che 


c circle.“ 
Thus, 233,62, 25712: 


From the whole decimal 23562 
we ſubtract the finite part 234 1 | 
and the remainder 23327 is the numerator. 


The reaſon may be illuſtrated by dividing the deci- 
mal into two parts, whereof one is finite, and the o- 


ther a pure repeater or circulate, with cyphers pre- 


fixed. The ſum of the vulgar fractions correſponding 

to theſe will be the value of the decimal ſought. 

235, 6a, may be dividedints.235 g by rule I, 
| and ,ooo,62=,5*., by rules II. III. 


In order to add theſe vulgar fradtiens, we reduce 


them to a common denominator ; and, for that purpoſe, 
we multiply both terms of the former by 99, which 
then we add the numerators. 


99 


2115 235600 23265 or 23562 
2115 235 .. 
F mas 23327 23327 


The value of cireulating decimals is not altered, 
one or more places be ſeparated from the cir- 


thon 
cle, See finite part, providing the cir- 
cle be completed. For example, . 27 may be writ- 
ten. 2, 72, which is reduced by the laſt of the foregoin 
rules to 352, or 37, which is alſo the value of. 27. An 
if two or more circles be joined, the value of the deci- 
mal is ſtill the ſame. Thus, 272 35, which is 
reduced: by dividing the terms 101 to 
1 333 | AR 
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Intermi- All circulating decimals may be reduced to a ſimilar To ſubtratt circulating decimals, © Extend them till Intermi- 


nate Deci- form, having a like number both of finite and circu- they become ſimilar; and when you ſubtract the nate Deci- 
— laces, For this purpoſe, we extend the finite “ right-hand figure, conſider whether 8 would have mals. | 


30 


„ directed for 


4 been extended further. 


part of cach as far as the longeſt, and then extend all 

the circles to ſo many places as may be a multiple of 
the number of places in each. 
Ex. . 34, 725, extended . 34, 725 725725725, 
1,4562, 14, 562456245624, 

Here the finite part of both is extended to two pla- 
ces, and the circle to 12 places, which is the leaſt mul - 
tiple for cireles of 3 and 4 places. | 
Sc. ii. ADDITION and SUBTRACTION of INTERMI- 

NATE DECIMALS. 3 

T add repeating decimals, © Extend the repeatin 
& one one place beyond the longeſt finite ones, an 
« when you add the right-hand column, carry to the 
« next by 9. 8855 255 | 


Ex. 37524 or 37524 25 .296 2 
8 88888 38 42 1 
643 6433 49 . -7548 7 * 

73 F vs 
7 


To ſubtralt repeating decimals, © Extend them as 

dition, and borrow at the right-hand 

place if neceſſary, by 9. V 
93566 646 : 7358 7382 +469 
$4733 33427 (62563 68 335 


08727 11172 
The reaſon of theſe rules will be obvious, if we re- 
collect that repeating figures ſignify ninth-parts. If 


the right-hand figure of the ſum or remainder be o, the 
decimal obtained is finite; otherwiſe it is a repeater. 


To add circulating decimals, . Extend them till they 


& become ſimilar (p. 319. col. 1. par. ult. &c.) ; and 


* when you add the right-hand column, include the fi- 
« gure which would have been carried if the circle had 


Ex. 1ſt.) Extended, Ex. 2d.] Extended. 
$74, 374, 574, 8 14, 874, 8748 74, 
2,698, 265,869, 1463 146, 333333, 
428 428 1,58, 1358, 5858 58, 
37983,  -379,839, 32, 323, 232323, 
1552,24, 1.503,026390, 


Note 1. Repeaters mixed with circulates are ex- 
tended and added as circulates. 

Note 2. Sometimes it is neceſſary to inſpect two or 
more columns for aſcertaining the carriage ; becauſe 
the carriage from a lower column will ſometimes raiſe 
the ſam of the higher, ſo as to alter the carriage from 
it to a new circle. This occurs in Ex. 2. 

Note 3. The ſum of the circles muſt be conſidered 


as a ſimilar circle. If it conſiſt entirely of cyphers, the 


amount is terminate. If all the figures be the ſame, 
the amount is a repeater. If they can be divided into 
parts —＋ alike, the amount is a circle of fewer pla- 
ces; but, for the moſt part, the circle of the ſum is ſi- 
milar to the extended circles. 3 
3,868, .o842, 3 368 .003094, vr 
44375, -0B,42 3 57, +765, 17 
853492, 0,842 „ 89 +76, — 
562, 0842 45 724 765, *r. 


- o 


© been borrowed if the circles had been extended fur 
ce ther, and make allowance accordingly. 
5,72, 274 or 974974, -8,135, or .8,135135, 
.4,86, 86 868686, . 452907 or .4,529074, 
0, 85, 106288, .3,606060, 
| | | . or, 3,60 
Sect. iii. MULTIPLICATION of INTERMINATE DECI- 
MALS, 

Casx I.“ When the multiplier is finite, and the 
© multiplicand repeats, carry by 9 when yon multiply 
« the repeating figure: The right-hand figure of each 


line of the product is a repeater ; and they muſt be 


ec extended and added accordingly,” 
| | Ex. .13494 
'" +307 
. 
94461. 
809666 
4048333 


— — — 


0495246 


If the ſum of the right-hand column be an even 
number of 9's, the product is finite; otherwiſe, it is a 


repeater. = 
Cassz II.“ When the multiplier is finite, and the 
6“ multiphcand circulates, add to each product of the 
« right-hand figure the carriage which would have 
« been brought to it if the circle had been extended. 
Each line of the product is a circle ſimilar to the 


« multiplicand, and therefore they muſt be extended 
c and added accordingly.” 1 


The product is commonly a circulate ſimilar to the 


multiplicand; ſometimes it circulates fewer places, 
repeats, or becomes finite ; it neyer circulates more 


places. : 
Ex. 3% C, x. a 1. % Xx 
1 „ Mo, 9 
187,32, 4. +4793, X4.8 
1123, 93, 5. 3,75, XI. 24 
173792, 9a, 6, 2,963, X. 36 
08804, 19, 


Cask III.“ When the multiplier repeats or eir- 
ec calates, find the product as in finite multipliers, and 


& place under it the products which would have ariſen 
*« from the repeating or circulating figures, if extend- 


( ed.“ Z, 8 
Ex. Iſt.) -958x.8 d.] 2 
„ * 
"004 4704 
76614 2352 
76164 
71664 2822 
7664 282124 
8515 — k #554 
- 284,00, 
7 "+ M6 


AN D Th 
714285, x54, 
54 
2859142 
35714285 
37,71 4286 71 428[571428, 
38571485 7485714, 
385 1142857142857, 
38 7142 


38.961038, 961038, 961038, 


It is evident, that, if a repeating multiplier be ex- 


tended to any length, the product ariſing from each fi- 
gure will be the ſame as the firſt, and each will ſtand 


one place to the right hand of the former. In like 


manner, if a circulating multiplier be extended, the 
product ariſing from each circle will be alike, and will 
ſtand as many places to the right hand of the former 
as there are figures in the circle. In the foregoing 
examples, there are as many of theſe products re- 
: 1 871 as is neceſſary for finding the total product. 
f we place down more, or extend them further, it 
will only give a continuation of rhe repeaters or eir- 
culates. f | 


This is obvious in Ex. 1ſt and ad. As the learner 


may not apprehend it ſo readily in Ex. 3d, when the 
multiplicand is a circulate, and conſequently each line 
of the product is alſo a circulate, we have divided it in- 
to columns, whoſe ſums exhibit the ſucceſſive circles. 
The ſum of the firſt column is 38,961037, and there 


is a carriage of 1 from the right-hand column, which 


completes 38,961038. This one is ſupplied from the 
three firſt lines of the ſecond column, the ſum of which 
3s 999999, and being increaſed by 1, in conſequence 
of the carriage from the third column, amounts to 
1,000000, and therefore carries 1 to the firſt column, 
and does not affect the ſum of the remaining lines, 
which are the ſame as thoſe of the firſt column. The 
third column contains two ſets of theſe lines, which a- 
mount to 999999, beſides the line which compoſe the 


circle. Each of theſe ſets would be completed into 


1,000000 by the carriage from the 4th column, if ex- 
tended, and each would carry 1 to the ſecond column. 


One of theſe would complete the ſam of the three firſt 
lines, and the other would complete the ſam of the 


circle. In like manner, if the circles be extended 
ever ſo far, the increaſing carriages will exactly anſwer 
ſor the increaſing deficiencies, and the ſum will be al- 
ways a continuation of the circle : but the product could 


not circulate, unleſs the ſam of the lines marked off in 


the ſecond column had conſiſted entirely of 9's; or had 
been ſome multiple of a number of 9's; and the circles 
muſt be extended till this take place, in order to find 
the complete product. | 
Vor. II. 
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The multiplication of intermediate decimals may be Intermi-- 


Often facilitated, by reducing the multiplier to a vulgar nate Deci- 


a and proceeding as directed p. 311. col. 1. par. 6. 
us, | 


4th.] . 3824 7. 
7 


sth.] .384x.25=;2 


| 7.2 
90.6% ＋ 1152 23 8 
9742 | 768 5 
90) 8.833 
09813 


Therefore, in order to multiply by 3, we take one- 
third part of the maltiplier ; and, to multiply by 6, we 
take two-thirds of the ſame. Thus, _ | 

6th.] .784=.3x:. th. ] 8761. 62; 

; „„ 


3)-784 
2613 | 


3). 7322 


As the denominator of the vulgar fractions always 
conſiſts of 978, or of 9's with cyphers annexed, we may 
uſe the contraction explained p. 298. col. 1. par. /t. 
&c.; and this will lead us exactly to the ſame opera- 
tion which was explained p. 320. col. 2, par. it. &c, 
on the principles of decimal arithmetic. 
8th.} .735X-3,26,=353 gth.] . 278K 365,15; 

323 3 . 365 Fo 


2205 323 1390 
14790 1668 
2205 834 
90% 37% 999) 701470, 
2374, 101, 
23,74 — 
239803, 


When the multiplier is a mixed repeater or circu- 
late, we may proceed as in Ex. 5th and 8th ; or we 
may divide the multiplier into two parts, of which the 
firſt is finite, and the ſecond a pure repeater or circu- 
late, with cyphers prefixed, and multiply ſeparately by 
theſe, and add the produfts, Fee 5 


Thus, . 384.25 or by . 2 2.0768 or thus, .384 


and by . 5 . 2133 1 


h 9)4920 
= 2133 
768 
09813 


In the following examples, the multiplicand is a re- 
peater ; and therefore the multiplication by the nume- 
rator of the vulgar fraction is performed as directed 
p. 320. col. 2, par. 2. ; 

Sſ [roth* 


— 3 —v—ĩ˙ ——— Pans OI GE Pr —— — — * 


TR * 
— —— . eee ˙·˙¹³!. ˙—rĩʒʃʒ ̃] —— en AS 


XK LTH MLT E£ 
In Ex. 13th, we have omitted the prodoQs of the Intermi- 


diviſor, and only marked down the remainders. Theſe nate Deci- 
are found, by adding the left-hand figure of the divi- 21s. 


roth. ] ,.633X.5; 11th.] .63X.2,39,= 332 
| 5 


F. ; + iis - 
9)3-416(.37,952, 443 237 
27 1899 
— 12666 
71 — 
63 99) 1500.15, 16, 
pgs 99 
81 8 511 
495 
56 — 
54 * 200. 
3 . 
18 610 
| 594 
* 86 - 0 


In the following examples the multiplicand is a cir- 


culate, and therefore the multiplication by the nume- 


ratur is performed as directed p. 320. col. 2. par. 4. 


* 
0 
ir 


12th.] .3,81,*5 
. 


3054 43 
15272 


do) 183,27,(.203,63, 
; | 


3 
5 

$7 
S | 


32 


3 


5 920,36(-0307 309450218 54912704, 


723 
306 


which may 


number of ninety- nine. 


« der, ſtead of cyphers, to the remainder.“ 


dual to the remaining figures of the ſame. Thus 363 
is the firſt dividual, and 3 the left-hand figure, added 
to 63, the remaining figures, gives 66, for the firſt re- 
mainder ; and the ſecond dividual, 666, is completed 
by e Lge circulating figure 6. The reaſon of 

explained as follows, The higheſt place 
of each dividual ſhows, in this example, how many 
hundreds it contains ; and as it muſt contain an equal 


number of ninety-nines, and alſo an equal number of 


units, it follows, that theſe units, added to the lower 
places, muſt ſhow how far the dividual exceeds that 


ometimes one more. This happens in the laſt ſtep of 


the foregoing example, and is diſcovered when the 


remainder fonnd, as here directed, would amount to 99, 
or upwards ; and the cxceſs, above 99 only, mult in 
that caſe be taken to complete the next dividual. 
Lach. J. o % % % x // | 

I 


— — 


99).01,(000102030403506070809101112131415I617181920 | 


(21222 32425262728293031323334353037333940 
(41424344454647438495051525354555657585960 
(6162636465666768697071727374757677787980 
(381828384858687888990919293949596979899 


The number of places in the circle of the product 
is ſometimes very great, though there be few places in 
the factors: but it never exceeds the product of the 


denominator of the multipher, multiplied by the num- 
ber of places in the circle of the multiplicand. There- 


fore, if the multiplier be 3 or 6, the product may cir- 
culatc three times as many. places as ch 

if the multiplier be any other repeater, nine times as 
many; if the multiplier be a circulate of two places, 


ninety-· nine times as many; thus, in the laſt example, 
ol, a circulate of two places, multiplied by .o1, a cir- 
culate of two places, produces a circulate of twice 99, 
or 198 places. And the reaſon of this limit may be in- 
| ferred from the nature of the operation; for the greateſt 
poſſible number of remainders, including o, is equal to 
the diviſor 99 3 and cach remainder may afford two 
bot 


dividuals, i h the circulating figures, 3 and 6, oc- 
cur to be annexed to it. If the multiplier circulate 
three places, the circle of the product, for a like rea- 
ſon, may extend nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
as far as that of the multiplicand. But the number of 
places is often much leſs. „„ 
The multiplication of the interminate decimals may 


be proven, by altering the order of the factors, (p. 295. 


col. 2. par. 2.) or by reducing them both to vulgar 
fractions in their loweſt terms, multiplying theſe as di- 
rected p. 310. col. 2. par. 3. and reducing the product 
to a decimal. „„ 


Sect. iv. DIVIS IOX of INTERMINATE DECIMALS. 


CAsE I. © When the dividend only is interminate, 
« proceed as in common arithmetic ; bat, when the 
*«« figures of the dividend are exhauſted, annex the re- 
„ peating figure, or the circulating fignres in their or- 


Ex. 


The figure of the quotient is 
| 3 the ſame as the firſt place of the dividual, 


e multiplicand; 


3% 


Chip; 1” ADITHMETILC 


mals. #7. ad Ld, +5)34: 1686 | 
_ op 5)845( 


1 1 
* 066 x 
63 3 
36 4 
2 33 
mm” 3⁰ 
16 N 
14 33 : 
Ea 3d. Divide .65328 by 8. 
4 8).65328(. 08166 f. 
56 
56 
* 066 3 


In theſe accounts the quotient is never finite. It 
may repeat, if the dividend repeats; or, if the dividend 
circulate, it may circulate an equal number of places, 
often more, and never fewer. The greateſt poſſible 
extent of the circle is found by multiply ing the diviſor 
into the number of places in the circle of the dividend. 
Thus, a circulate of 3 places, divided by 3, quotes a 


circulate of 3 times 3, or ꝙ places. 8 
Cas II. When the diviſor is interminate, the 


cc multiplications and ſubtractions muſt be performed, 
« according to the directions given for repeating and 
© circulating decimals,” > 1 

Ex. 1ſt.] Divide. 37845 by 5 


59.378 45(.68 121 
333333 
1 


O 


2d. Divide . 245892 by 2,18, 
2,18, .245892(1. 127005 
218181,81, 
27710, 18, 
21818,18, 


———— 


3892,00, 
4363, 63, 
152,36, 
1527,27, | 
1090,90, 
e 


* 


2 


© 


323 


The foregoing method is the only one which pro- Extraction 


erly depends on the principles of decimal arithmetic; 
- it is generally ſhorier to proceed by the following 
rule. f ; F: ; 
*« Reduce the diviſor to a vulgar fraction, multiply 
the dividend by the denominator, and divide tke pro- 
duct by the numerator.” ä 4: 


Ex. 1ſt. Divide 37845 by 5=; 
| 9 


5) 3.40605 (68121 


24. ] Divide. 37845 by 6=: 
Ed 


2)1.13536(-567683 


Note 1. Diviſion by 3 triples the dividend, and di- 
viſion by 6 increaſes the dividend one-half. 


Note 2. Whenthe diviſor circulates, the denomina- 


tor of the vulgar fraction conſiſts of 9's, and the mul- 
tiplication is ſooner performed by the contraction ex- 


plained p. 295. col. 1. par. 1. It may be wrought in 


the ſame way, when the diviſor repeats, and the deno- 
minator, of conſequence, is 9. 1 
Note 3. If a repeating dividend be divided by a re- 
peating or circulating diviſor; or, if a circulating di- 
vidend be divided by a ſimilar circulating dividend ; 
or, if the number of places in the circle of the diviſor 
be a multiple of the number in the dividend ; then the 


product of the dividend multiplied by the denominator 


of the diviſor will be terminate, ſince like figures are 
ſubtracted from like in the contracted multiplication, 
and conſequently no remainder left. The form of the 
quotient depends on the diviſor, as explained at large, 
p. 316, col. 1. par. 1.—p. 318. col. 2. par. 3. BY 

Note 4. In other caſes, the original and multiplied 
dividend, are ſimilar, and the form of the quotient is 


the ſame as in the caſe of a finite diviſor, See p. 322, 


col. 2. par. Alt. &c. ” | 
Note 5. If the terms be ſimilar, or extended till 
they become ſo, the quoticnt is the ſame as if they 


were finite, and the operation may be conducted ac- 


_ cordingly ; for the quotient of vulgar fractions that 


have the ſame denominator is equal to the quotient of 


their numerators, 


Cnar, XI. Or Tus EXTRACTION or ROOTS. 


Trex origin of powers by involution has already 
been explained under the article ALGEBRA, There 


now remains therefore only to give the molt expe- 


ditious methods of exracting the ſquare and cube 
roots; the reaſons of which will readily appear from 
what is ſaid under that article, As for all ers 


above the cube, unleſs ſuch as are multiples of either 


the ſquare and cube, the extraction of their roots admits 


of no deviation from the algebraic canon which muſt 
be always conſtructed on purpoſe for them. 


If the root of any power not exceeding the ſeventh 


power, be a ſingle digit, it may be obtained by inſpec - 


tion, from the following TABLE of powers. 


82 Iſt. 


of Roots. 
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Scct. i. EXTRACTION of the Square Room. 
RuLE I.“ Divide the given number into periods 


e of two figures, beginning at the right hand in inte- 


ce gers, and pointing towards the left. But in deci- 


«4 mals begin at the place of hundreds, and point to- 


«« ward the right. Every period will give one figure 
in the root. 


II. “ Find by the table of powers, or by trial, 


the neareſt leſſer root of the left hand period, place 
« the figure ſo found in the quot, ſubtract its ſquare 


« from the ſaid period, and to the remainder bring 
«© down the next period for a dividual or reſolvend.“ 


III.“ Double the quot for the firſt part of the 


% diviſor; Is 4 how often this firſt part is contain- 


be fore, 


is bron 


c ed in the whole reſolvend, excluding the unit place; 


« and place the fignre denoting the anſwer both in the 


« quot and on the right of the firſt part; and you have 
« the diviſor complete.“ 

IV, “ Multiply the diviſor thus completed by the 
« figure put in the quot, ſubtract the product from 
« the reſolvend, and to the remainder bring down the 
* following period for a new reſolvend, and then pro- 
« ceed as beſore.”? EE 

Note 1. If the firſt part of the diviſor, with unity 
ſuppoſed to be annexed toit, happen to be greater than 
the reſolvend, in this caſe place o in the quot, and alſo 
on the right-hand of the partial diviſor ; tothe reſolvend 
bring down another period ; and proceed to divide as 


Note 2. If the product of the quotient-figure into 
the diviſor happen to be greater than the reſolvend, you 
muſt go back, and give aleſſer Fu to the quot. 
Note 3. If, after every period o 
own, there happen at laſt to be a remain- 


rol or may continue the operation, by annexing pe- 


Tiodg; or pairs of cyphers, till there be no remainder, 


or till the decimal part of the quot repeat or circulate, 
or till yon think proper to limit it. : | 


Ex. 1ſt. Required the ſquare root of 133225. - 


Square number 133225(365 root 365 
1 div. 66) 432 reſolyend. 1825 
* 396 produQt. - 2190 


M ET Ie. 


f the given number 


2 div. 725) 3625 reſolvend. — 
: 3625 product. 133225 proof. 
2d. ] Required the ſquare root of 72, to eight de- 
cimal places. 


2 000 528137 root. 
24 | 


Chap. RI. 


Extraction 


of Roots. 
—— 


164) 800 
656 
1688) 14400 
go ng After getting half of the de- 
cimal places, work by contract- 
16965)89600 cd diviſion for the other half; 
- 84825 and obtain them with the ſame 
- accuracy as if the work had 
169702) 477500 been at large. | 
339494 
169704) 138096 
«+ ++» 135763 
2333 
1697 
636 
_ $09 
127 
118 


* ES 
3d.]. Required the ſquare root of 2916. | 


-2916(.54 
25 
1040416 
416 


root. 


— — 


If the ſquare root of a vulgar fraction be required, 


find the root of the given numerator for a new numera- 
tor, and find the root of the given denominator for a new 


denominator. Thus, the ſquare root of; is 2, and the 


root of 45 is +; and thus the root of (65) is 5=2;. 
But if the root of either the numerator or denomi- 
nator cannot be extracted without a remainder, reduce 


the vulgar fraction to a decimal, and then extract the 


root, as in Ex. 3d. above. 


Sect. ii. EXTRACTION of the CUBE Roor. 
Rure 1. * Divide the given number into periods 


35 


of three figures, beginning at the right-hand in in- 


„ tegers, and pointing towards the left. But in deci- 
% mals, begin at the place of thouſands, and point to- 
« wards the right. The number of periods ſhows the 
% number of figures in the root.“ 

II.“ Find by the table of powers, or by trial, the 
“ neareſt leſſer root of the left-hand period; place the 
« figure ſo found in the quot; ſubtract its cube from 


„the ſaid period; and to the remainder bring down 


«« the next period for a dividual or reſolvend.“ 


The diviſor conſiſts of three parts, which may be 


found as follows. 
5 III. 


Chap 


Extraction 


of Roots. 


XI. 


III. The firſt part of the diviſor is found thus: 
6 Multiply the ſquare of the quot by 3, and to the pro- 
«f duct annex two cyphers; then inquire how often this 


6 firſt part of the diviſor is contained in the reſolvend, 


and place the figure denoting the anſwer in the quot. 

IV.“ Multiply the former quot by 3, and the pro- 
duct by the figure now put in the quot; to this laſt 
«« product annex a cypher ; and you have rhe ſecond 
% part of the diviſor. Again, ſquare the figure now 
% put in the quot for the third part of the diviſor ; 
« place theſe three parts under one another, as in ad- 
«« dition; and their ſum will be the diviſor complete. 

V. Multiply the diviſor, thus completed, by the 
« figure laſt put in the quot, ſubtra the product from 
cc the reſolvend, and to the remainder bring down the 
c following period for a new reſolvend, and then pro- 
« cecd as before. 55 

Note 1. If the firſt part of the diviſor happen to be 
equal to or greater than the reſolvend, in this caſe, place 
o in the quot, annex two cyphers to the ſaid firſt part 
of the diviſor, to the reſolvend bring down another 
period, and procecd to divide as before. 

Note 2. If the product of the quotient- figure into the 
diviſor happen to be greater than the reſolvend, you 
muſt go back, and give a _— to the quot. 

Note 3. If, after every period of the given num- 


| ber brought down, there happen at laſt to be a re- 


mainder, you may continne the operation by annexing 
periods of three cyphers till there be no remainder, or 


ll you have as many decimal places in the root as you 


judge neceſſary. 
Ex. 1ſt. ] Required the cube root of 128 12904. 


Cube number 3 2812904(234 root, 


iſt part 1200 ) 12 reſolvend. 
2d part 180 þ 
3d part 9 


5 1 diviſor 13897 3 24767 product 


II part 158 700 ) )6 45904 reſolvend. 
2d part 2760 > FILE 
3d part 16 


2 diviſor 161476X4=645904 product. 


AR I 


ARIUS, a divine of the fourth century, the head 


and founder of the Ar1ans, a ſect which denied the 


eternal divinity and ſubſtantiality of the Word. He 


was born in Libya, near Egypt. Euſebius biſhop of 
Nicomedia, a great favourite of Conſtantia ſiſter of the 
emperor Conſtantine and wife of Licinins, became a 
zealous promoter of Arianiſm. He took Arius under 
his protection, and introduced him to Conſtantia ; fo 
that the ſect increaſed, and ſeveral biſhops embraced 
it openly. There aroſe, however, ſuch diſputes in the 
cities, that the emperor, in order to remedy theſe diſ- 
orders, was obliged to aſſemble the council of Nice, 
where, in the year 325, the doctrine of Arius was 
condemned. Arins was baniſhed by the emperor, all 


his books were ordered to be burnt, and capital puniſh- 


ment was denounced againſt whoever dared to keep 
them. After five years baniſliment, he was recalled to 


ARITH 


+, is 3, and the cube root of 37 is 3 


M E TIC. 


ebe 3 

334 Square 54756 _ 

"04. 234 

| 936 219024 

' 9702. 164268 

468 r0g9512 

Square 54756 Cube 428 12904 
2d.] Required the cube root of 283 
28.750000(3.06 root. 
97 
270000 : )1750000 reſolv. 
5400 = 
36 


Div. 275436X6 = 1652616 prod. 


28.652616 
97384 rem. 


 28.750000 cube. 


If the cube root of a vulgar fraction be required, 
find the cube root of the given numerator for a new 
numerator, and the cube root of the given denomina- 


tor for a new denominator. Thus, the cube root of 


: and thus the 
cube root of; (=154) is 4221. 


But if the root of either the numerator or denomina- 


tor cannot be extracted without a remainder, reduce 


the vulgar fraction to a decimal, and then extract the | 


root. 


1 N 
Conſtantinople, where he preſented the emperor with 


a confeſſion of his faith, drawn up fo artfully, that it 
fully ſatisfied him. Notwithſtanding which, Athana- 


ſius, now advanced to the ſee of Alexandria, refuſed to 


admit him and his followers to communion. This ſo 


enraged them, that, by their intereſt at court, th 


procured that prelate to be depoſed and baniſhed. But 


the church of Alexandria ſtill refuſing to admit Arius 


into their communion, the emperor ſent for him to 


Conſtantinople ; where, upon delivering in a freſh con- 


feſſion of his faith in terms leſs offenſive, the emperor 
commanded Alexander, the biſhop vf that church, to 
receive him the next day into his communion ; but that 
very evening Arius died. The manner of his death 
was very extraordinary: as his friends were conducting 
him in triumph to the great church of Conſtantinople, 
Arius, preſſed by a natural neceſſity, ſtepped aſide 1 eaſe 

| im- 


Ark. 


A R K 


himſelf; bat expired on the ſpot, his bowels guſhing 


out, 

But the hereſy did not dic with the hereſiarch; his 
party continued {till in great credit at court. Athanaſius, 
indeed, was ſoon recalled from baniſhment, and as ſoon 
removed again; the Arians being countenanced by the 
government, and making and depoſing biſhops as it 
beſt ſerved their. purpoſes. In ſhort, this ſe& conti- 
nued with great luſtre above 300 years: it was the 
reigning religion of Spain for above two centuries; it 
was on the throne both in the eaſt and weſt; it prevailed 
in Italy, France, Pannonia, and Africa; and was not 
extirpated till about the end of the 8th century. 

This hereſy was again ſet on foot in the weſt by 
Servetus, who, in 1531, wrote a little treatiſe againtt 


_ the myſtery of the Trinity. After his death, Arianiſm 


little that way. 


Plate, VII. 
lig. 1 


ot footing in Geneva ; from whence it removed into 
oland; but at length, degenerated, in a great mea- 
ſire, into Socinianiſm, Eraſmus ſcems to have aimed 
at reviving Arianiſm, in his commentaries on the New 
Teſtament; and the learned Grotius ſeems to lean a 


With regard to the ſtate of Arianiſm in England, it 
may be ſufficient to obſerve, that from the numerous 
publications of that caſt which are daily making their 


appearance, it ſcems to be rather a growing, than ex- 


ploded, doctrine there. 4 

ARK, or Noah's Akx, a floating veſſel built by 
Noah for the preſervation of his family and the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals during the deluge. T 
The ark has afforded ſeveral points of curious inqui- 


ry among the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its 


form, capacity, matcrials, &c. 

The wood whereof the ark was built is called in the 
Hebrew Gopher-wood, and in the ſeptuagint /quare 
timbers. Some tranſlate the Highs! c:dar, others pine, 
others box, &c. Pelletier prefers cedar on account of 
its incorruptibility, and the great plenty of it in Aſia: 
whence Herodotus and Theophaſtrus relate, that the 
kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, 
inſtead of deal. | SHES LY 

"The learned Mr Fuller, in his Miſcellanies, has ob- 
ſcrved, that the wood whereof the ark was built was 
nothing but that which the Greeks call zurzp,o70;, or 
or the cypreſi-rree ; for, taking away the termination, 


Ii par and gopher differ very little in ſound. This ob- 


ſervation the great Bochart has confirmed, and ſhown 
very plainly that no country abounds ſo much with this 
wood as that part of Aſſy ria which lies about Baby- 
Jon, e 3 bay, 

In what place Noah built and finiſhed his ark is no 
leſs made a matter of diſputation, But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that it was built in Chaldea, in the 
territories of Babylon, where there was ſo great a quan- 


.. tity of cypreſs in the groves and gardens in Alexander's 


time, that that prince built a whole fleet out of it for 
Want of timber. And this conjecture is confirmed: by 
the Chaldean rradition, which, makes Xithurns (ano- 


ther name for Noah) ſet ſail from that country. 

The dimenſions of the ark, as given by Moſes, are 
300 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 3oin height; 
which ſome have thought too ſcanty, conſidering the 
number of things it was to contain; and hence an ar- 
gument has been drawn againſt the authority of the 
relation, To ſolſ/e this difficulty many of the ancient 


136 ] 


fathers, and the modern critics, have been put to very Ark. 


ARK 


miſerable ſhifts : But Buteo and Kircher have proved 
cometrically, that, taking the common cubit of a 
oot and a half, the ark was abundantly ſufficient for 
all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius 
compntes the ark to have been above half an acre in 
area, Father Lamy ſhows, that it was 110 feet longer 
than the church of St Mary at Paris, and 64 feet 
broader: and if ſo, it muſt have been longer than St 


Paul's church in London, from weſt to eaſt, and broad- 


er than that church is high in the inſide, and 54 feet 
of our meaſure in height; and Dr Arbuthnot computes 
it to have been 81062 tons. 

The things contained in it were, beſides eight per- 
ſons of Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of un- 
clean animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean 
animals, with proviſions for them during the whole 
vear. The former appears, at firſt view, almoſt infi- 
nite; but if we come to a calculation, the number of 
ſpecies of animals will be found much leſs than is ge- 
nerally imagined; out of which, in this caſe, are ex- 
cepted ſuch animals as can live in the water; and bi- 
ſhop Wilkins ſhows that only 72 of the quadruped kind 
needed a place in the ark. | ; 

By the deſcription Moſes gives of the ark, it ap- 
pears to have been divided into three ſtories, each ten 
cubits or 15 feet high; and it is agreed on, as moſt 
probable, that the loweſt ſtory was for the beaſts, the 
middle for the food, and the upper for the birds, with 


Noah and his family; each ſtory being ſubdivided in- 


to different apartments, ſtalls, &c. though Joſephus, 
Philo, and other commentators, add a kind of fourth 


ſtory under all the reſt; being, as it were, the hold of 


the veſlel, to contain the ballaſt and receive the filth 
and feces of ſo many animals: but F. Calmet thinks, 
that what 1s here reckoned a ſtory, was no more than 
what is called the lee“ of ſhips, and ſerved only for a 
conſeryatory of freſh water, Drexelius makes 300 a- 
partments; F. Fourneir, 333; the anonymous author 
of the Queſtions on Geneſis, 400; Buteo, Tempora- 
rins, Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and 
others, ſuppoſe as many partitions as there were diffe- 


rent ſorts of animals. Pelletier makes only 7a, viz. 
36 for the birds, and as many for the beaſts, His rea- 
ſon is, that if we ſuppoſe a greater number, as 333 rr 


400, cach of the eight perſons in the ark muſt have 
had 37, 41, or 50 ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, 
which he thinks impoſſible to have been done. But 
it is obſcrved, that there is not much in this: to di- 
minith the number of ſtalls without a diminution of a- 
nimals is vain; it being perhaps more difficult to take 
care of 300 animals in 72 ſtalls than in 3zco. As to 
the number of animals contained in the ark, Buteo 


computes that it could not be equal to 500 horſes; he 


even reduces the whole to the dimenſions of 56 pair of 


oxen, F. Lamy enlarges it to 64 pair of oxen, or 


123 oxen; ſo that, ſuppoſing one ox equal to two hor- 


ſes, if the ark had room for 256 horſes, there muſt 


have been room for all the animals. But the ſame au- 


thor demonſtrates, that one floor of it would ſuffice for 


500 horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to a horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by 
Buteo from Columella, that 30 or 40 pounds of hay 
ordinarily ſuffices for an ox a day; and that a ſolid 
cubit of hay, as uſvally prefled down in our hay ricks, 

| weight 


PlateLVII. 
fig. 2. 


ARK 


it appears, that the ſecond ſtory contained 150,000 
fold cubits; which divided between 206 oxen will af- 
ford cach more hay, by two-thirds, than he can cat in 
a year. Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous 
animals equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and 
their food, to 27 wolyes; and all the reſt to 280 beeves. 
For the former, he allows 1825 ſheep; and for the 


latter, 109,500 cubits of hay: all which will be eaſi- 


ly contained in the two firſt {tories, and a deal of room 
to ſpare. As to the third ſtory, nobody donbts of its 
being ſuſſicient for the ſowls; with Noah, his ſons, 
and daughters. Upon the whole, the learned biſhop 


remarks, that of the two, it appears much more dith- 


cult to aſſign a number and bulk of neceſſary things to 
anſwer the capacity of the ark, than to find ſufficient 
room for the ſeveral ſpecics of animals already known 
to have been there. This he attributes to the imper- 
fection of our liſt of animals, eſpecially thoſe of the 
unknown parts of the earth; adding, that the moſt 
expert mathematician at this day could not allign the 
proportion of a veſſel better accommodated to the pur- 


poſe than is here done : and hence he finally concludes, 
that the capacity of the ark, which had been made an 


objection againſt ſcripture, ought to be eſteemed a con- 
tir mation of its divine authority; ſince, in thoſe ruder 
ages, men, being Jeſs verſed in arts and philoſophy, 
were more obnoxious to vulgar prejudices than now.; 
ſo that, had it been an human invention, it would have 
been contrived according to thoſe wild apprehenſions 
which ariſe from a confuſed and general view of things 
as much too big as it had been repreſented too little, 

But it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the places re- 
quiſite for the beaſts and birds, and their proviſions, 
there was room required for Noah to Jock up houſe- 
hold utenſils, the inſtruments of huſbandry, grains and 


| ſeeds to ſow the carth with after the deluge ; tor which 


purpoſe it is thought that he might ſpare room in the 


third ſtory for 36 cabbins, beſides a kitchen, a hall, 
four chambers, and a ſpace about 48 cubits in length 


to walk in. EIN 
' ARk of the Covenant, a ſmall cheſt or coffer, three 


ſeet nine inches in length, two feet three inches in 
breadth, and two feet three inches in height, in which 


were contained the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant, This 
coffer was made of ſhittim-wood, and covered with 


a lid, which was made of ſolid gold. The ark was 


repoſited in the holieſt place of the tabernacle. It 
was taken by the Philiſtines, and detained 20, ſome 


ſay 40, years, at Kirjath-jearim ; but the people be- 


ing afflicted with emerods on account of it, returned 


it with divers preſents. It was afterwards placed in the 
temple. _ | 


The lid or covering of the ark was called the propi- 
tiatory or mercy-ſeat ; over which were two figures 
placed called Cherubims, with expanded wings of a pe- 
culiar form. Here the Schechinah reſted both in the 
tabernacle and temple in a vikble cloud: hence were 
iſſued the divine oracles by an audible voice; and the 
high prieſt appeared before this mercy- ſcat once every 
year on the great day of expiation ; and the Jews, 
wherever they worſhipped, turned their faces towards 
the place where the ark ſtood. ; — 

L 


„ 
weighs about 40 pounds; ſo that a ſquare cubit of hay 
is more than enough for one ox in one day. Now, 


„ „„. en $3; 55. : 


tried to the caſtle of Verſailles. - 


ARK 

In. the ſecond temple there was alſo an ark, made 
of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions with the firſt, and 
put in the ſame place, but without.any of its contents 
and peculiar honours, It was uſed as a repreſentative 
of the former on the day of expiation, and a repoſitory 
of the original copy of the holy Scriptures, collected 
by Ezra and the men of the great ſynagogue, after the 
captivity. And in imitation of this, the Jews to this 
day have a kind of ark in their ſynagogues, wherein 
their ſaered books are repoſited. This they call arer. 
Leo of Modena gives a deſcription thereof in his Ac- 
count of the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of tboſe of his 
Nation, © The Jews (ſays he), in the eaſtern fide of 
their ſynagogues, have an ark, or armory, called aron, 
in memory of the ark of the covenant. In this are 
preſerved the five books of Moſes, written on vellum, 
with ink made on purpoſe, &c. Some have ſuppoſed 


that the figure of this ark is ſtill remaining on the 


triumphal arch of Titus at Rome; though Villalpandus 
and others, with greater reaſon, are of opinion, that 
it is the table of ſhew-bread. Prideaux's Con, Vol. i. 
p. 209. Tertullian calls this ark Armarium Judaicum; 
whence the phrafe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, 
q. d. in the number of canonical writings. 
A cheſt or coiter, very nearly reſembling the Jewiſl 

ark, and called the horſe of the Cod, was found in Hna- 


heine, one of the iſlands in the ſouthern ſea, Mr 


Banks could obtain no other information concerning it 


than what the name imports. Hawkeſworth*'s Hecount, 
&c.Vol. ii. p. 252. 5 

ARK LOW, a ſca- port town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter. W. Long. 


ARLES, a city of Provence in France, ſeated on 
the caſt ſide of the Rhone, on a hill whoſe declivity is 
towards the north. It is an archbiſhop's ſce; and is 
celebrated for its antiquities both within and withour 
the city. Thoſe of which any remains are now to 
be ſeen are the amphitheatre, the obeliſk, the Elyſian 
Fields, the ſepulchres, columns with their capitals, buſts, 
pcdeſtals, aqueducts, with ſome remains of the capito}, 
and the temples of their gods. The other ancient mo- 
numents are entirely deſtroyed. Under the amphithe- 
atre. in 1651, they found the ſtatne of venus, which 
was worſhipped by this city; and has been ſince car- 
It is a maſterpiece 
which will always be admired by connoiſſeurs. 

The amphitheatre is one of the moſt remarkable pie- 
ccs of antiquity, It was built by the Romans, butthe time 
is unknown though ſome ſay by Julius Cæſar. It is 
of an oval form, and about 400 yards in circumſe- 
rence, and the front is 34 yards in height. The mid- 
dle, called the Arena, is 142 yards wide and 104 
broad. The porticos or piazzas are three ſtories, built 
with ſtone of a prodigious fize. Each of them conſiſts 
of 60 arches, which {till remain; and the walls are of 
a ſurpriſing thickneſs, but gone to decay. 

The obeliſk is the only one of this kind to be ſeen in 
France. It ſeems to be one of the forty brought from 
Egypt to Rome, becauſe it is of the ſame oriental gra- 
nite with them, They are generally full of hierogly- 
phic characters; but this is quite ſmooth. In 1675, 
it was found in a private garden near the walls of the 
city, not far from the Rhone. It conſiſts of one piece; 
and is 52 feet bigh, and 7 in diameter at the baſe, It 
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of coin of gold, filver, and bronze, are found here; as 


ARM 


iz n ſupporied with four lions made of bronze; and 
on the top a blue ball is placed, with the arms of France, 
and over that a ſan, 

The Pagans burying- place, called the Ely ſian Fields, 
is without the city, upon an agreeable hill, divided into 
two parts. The firſt, called Moulaires, has very few 
tombs, they have been broken to build the walls of 
gardens, which are made in that place. The ſecond, 
called Eliſeamp, contains a great number. Thoſe of 
the Pagans have the letters D. M. which ſignifies Dii, 
Manibus. Thoſe of the Chriſtians have acroſs. Pieces 


alſo urns, lamps, and cups without number. 

Here is a royal academy of ſciences, conſiſting of 
thirty members, who muſt be natives, gentlemen, and 
inhabitants of the city, It enjoys the ſame privileges 
as that at Paris. Arles is ſurrounded with marſhy land 


which renders the air full of vapours, and makes it not 


very wholeſome. Long. 4. 48. E. Lat. 43. 40. 

ARLEUX, an ancient town of the Netherlands, 
in Cambreſis, with a caſtle. It was taken by the French 
in 1645, and retaken by the allies in 1717, but the 
French got poſſeſſion again the ſame month. E. Long. 
3. 16. N. Lat. 39. 17. 

ARLON, an ancient town of the Netherlands, for- 
merly a ſtrong place, but no diſmantled. It belongs 
to the houſe of Auſtria. E. Long. 15. 50. Lat. 49. 4. 
ARM, a part of the human body, terminating at 
one end on the ſhonlder, and at the other in the hand. 
Sce ANATOMT, no 48. | 

ARM, among ſportſmen, is applied to a horſe, when, 
by preſſing down his head he endeavours to defend 
himſelf againſt the bir, to prevent his being checked by 
it. The remedy is, to have a wooden Vat covered 


with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaul, which 


will ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones as to prevent 


his bringing his head ſo near his breaſt, 


ARM, in geography, is uſed for a branch of a ſea 
or river, Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm 


of the ſea. St George's arm in the Mediterrancan is 
the Thracian Boſphorus, | | 


ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for power. The ſecu- 


lar arm is the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular 


judge; to which recourſe is had for the execution of 
the ſentences paſſed by ecclchiaſtical judges. 
The church ſheds no blood : even the judges of in- 
uiſition, after they have found the perſon guilty, 
3 him to the ſecular arm. The council of 
Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that reconrſe be had 
to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who refuſe obedicnce 
to the church: for ſecular arm, they here uſe exterior 


power, 


Ax u, in reſpect to the magnet. A loadſtone is ſaid 
to be armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron 


or ſteel, in order to make it take up the greater weight, 


and alſo to diſtinguiſh readily its poles. Sce Mac- 
ARMACALES, a river of Babylon (Abydenus) ; 
called Foſſa Regia, the Royal Trench or Cut (Polybius) ; 
the N River (Ptolemy); Almarchur ling ; 
Naarmalcha re a2 factitious channel or cut, 
made by Nabuchadonoſor, and a horn or branch of the 
Euphrates, (Abydenns). The Euphrates naturally di- 
vides into two channels, one paſſing through Babylon, 
rhe other through Scleucia, and then falls into the Ti- 
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E the factitious channel between theſe two is the Armada. 
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oyal River ; which mixes with the Tigris, a great 


deal lower down than Seleucia, at Apamea, (Ptolemy). 
ARMADA, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying a fleet of 
men of war. The armada which attempted toinvade 
England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, is famous in 
hiſtory, | 
This armada, to which the Spaniards in confidence 


of ſucceſs, gave the name of Invincible, conſiſted of 150 


ſhips, moſt of which were greatly ſuperior in ſtrength 
and ſize to any that had been (een before. It had on 
board near 20,000 ſoldiers and 8ooo ſailors, beſides 


2000 volunteers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in. 


Spain, It carried 2650 great guns, was victualled ſor 
half a year, and contained fach a quantity of military 
ſtores, as only the Spaniſh monarch, enriched by the 
treaſures of the Indies and America, could ſupply. 
The troops on board were to be joined by 34,000 more 
which the Duke of Parma had aſſembled in the neigh- 


bourhood of Nienport and Dunkirk, For tranſport- | 
ing theſe, he had, with incredible labour, provided a 


grout number of flatbottomed veſſels, and had brought 
ajlors to navigate them from the towns in the Baltic. 


Moſt of theſe veſſels had been built at Antwerp; and 


as he durſt not venture to bring them from” thence by 


ſea to Njenport, leſt they ſhould have been intercepted 
by the Dutch, he was obliged to ſend them along the 


Scheld to Ghent, from Ghent to Bruges by the canal 


which joins theſe towns, and from Bruges to Nicuport 


by a new canal which he dug on the preſent occaſion. 
This laborious nndertaking, in which ſeveral thouſand 
workmen had been employed, was already finiſhed, 
and the Duke now waited for the arrival of the Spaniſh 
fleet; hoping, that as ſoon as it ſhould approach, the 
Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which cruiſed on the coaſt 
would retire into their harbours. 


When the news reached England that this mighty 


fleet was preparing to fail, terror and conſternation 
univerſally ſeized the inhabitants. A fleet of not above 
30 ſhips of war, and thoſe very ſmall in compariſon, 
was all that was to oppoſe it by ſea. All the com- 
mercial towns of England, however, were required to 
furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy. The citi- 


zens of London, inſtead of fifteen veſſels, which they 


were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double 
the number; and the gentry and nobility equipped 43 
ſhips at their own charge. 
ham was admiral; and under him ſerved Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Frobiſher, all of them renowned as ſeamen of 
courage and capacity. The principal fleet was ſta- 
tioned. at Plymonth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting 


of 40 veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, was commanded by 


Lord Seymour ſecond ſon of protector Somerſet, and 


lay off Dunkirk in order to intercept the Duke of 


Parma. | | 
The land-forces of England were more numerous 
than thoſe of the enemy, but inferior in diſcipline and 
experience. An army of 20,000 men was h 
different bodies along the ſouth coaſt, with orders to 
retire backwards and waſte the country, if they could 
not prevent the Spaniards from landing; 22,000 foot 
and 1000 horſe, under the eommand of the Earl of 
Leiceſtcr, were ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to de- 
fend the capital ; and the principal army, conſiſting of 
34,000 foot and 2000 horſe, commended by Lord 
| Hunſdon 


Lord Howard of Effing- 


ſpoſed in 
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ſhould appear. Theſe armies, though all the Spaniſh 
forces had been able to land, would poſſible have been 
. ſufficient to protect the liberties of their country. But 
as the fate of England, in that event, muſt depend on 
the iſſue of a ſingle battle, all men of ſerions reffection 
entertained the moſt awful apprehenſions of the ſhock 
of at leaſt 50,000 veterans, commanded by experienced 
officers, under ſo conſumate a general as the Duke 
of Parma. The Queen alone was undaunted. She 
iſſued all her orders with tranquillity, animated her 
people to a ſteady reſiſtance, and employed every re- 
ſource which either her domeſtic ſituation or her fo- 
reign alliances could afford her. She even appeared on 
horſeback in the camp at Tilbury; and riding through 


the lines, diſcovered a cheerful and animated counte- 


nance, exhorted the ſoldiers to remember their duty to 
their country and their religion, and profeſſed her in- 
tention, though a woman, to lead them herſelf into the 
field againſt the enemy, and rather periſh in battle than 
ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of her people. ** I know 
(ſaid ſhe, intrepidly) I have but the weak and feeble 
arm of a woman; bur I have the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too!” The heroic ſpirit of 
Elizabeth communicated itſelf to the army, and every 
man reſolved to die rather than deſert his ſtation, 
The Spaniſh armada was ready in the beginning of 
May ; bat its failing was retarded by the death of the 
Marquis of Santa Croce the admiral, and that alſo of 
the vice-admiral the Duke of Paliano. The command 
of the expedition was therefore given to the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a man entirely unexpericnced in ſca 
affairs. This promotion, in ſome meaſure, ſerved to 
fruſtrate the deſign, which was alſo rendered leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful by ſome other accidents, Upon leaving the 
port of Liſbon, the armada next day met with a vio- 
lent tempeſt, which ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt of their 
ſhipping, and obliged the fleet to put back into the 
harbour. After ſome time ſpent in refitting, they put 
again to ſea, Being deſcried by Fleming, a Scottiſh 
pirate, Who was roving in thoſe ſeas, he immediately 
failed towards the Engliſh fleet, and informed the ad- 
miral of their approach. Effingham had juſt time to 
get out of port when he ſaw the Spaniſh armada co- 
ming full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the form of a 
creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeyen miles from 
the extremity of one diviſion to that of the other. The 
Engliſh admiral, conſidering that the Spaniards would 
probably be much ſuperior to him in cloſe fight, by 
reaſon of the ſize of their ſhips and the number of their 
troops, wiſely reſolved to content himſelf with haraſ- 
ſing them in their voyage, and with watching atten- 
tively all the advantages which might be derived from 
ſtorins, croſs winds, and ſuch like fortuitous accidents. 
It was not long before he diſcerned a favourable op- 
portunity of attacking the vice-admiral Recaldo. This 
he did in perſon; and on that occaſion diſplayed ſo 
much dexterity in working his Hip, and in loading and 
firing his guns, as greatly alarmed tlie Spaniards for 
the fate of the vice-admiral, From that time they 
kept much cloſer to one another ; notwithſtanding 
which, the Engliſh on the ſame day attacked one of 
the largeſt galcaſſes. Other Spaniſh ſnips came up in 
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time to her relief; but in their hurry one of the prin- Armada. 


cipal galleons, which had a great part of the treaſure 
on board, ran foul of another ſhip, and had one of her 
maſts broken. In conſequence of this misfortune the 
fell behind, and was taken by Sir Francis Drake ; who 
on the ſame day took another capital ſhip, which had 
been accidentally ſet on fire. 

Several other rencounters happened, and in all of 
them the Engliſh proved victorious, through the great 
advantage which they derived from the lightneſs of 
their ſhips, and the dexterity of the ſailors. The Spa- 
niards in that age did not ſufficiently underſtand nau- 
tical mechanics, to be able to avail themſelves of the 
unuſual magnitude of their ſhips. The Engliſh ſailed 
round them, approached, or retired, with a velocity that 
filled them with amazement, and did infinitely greater 
execution with their cannon : for while every ſhot of 
theirs proved effectual, their ſhips ſufferd very little 
damage from the enemy, whoſe guns were planted too 
high, and generally ſpent their force in air. 


The Spaniards, however, {till continued to advance 


till they came oppoſite to Calais; there the Duke de 
Medina having ordered them to caſt anchor, he ſent 
information to the Duke of Parma of his arrival, and 
intreated him to haſten the embarkation of his forces. 
Farneſe accordingly began to put his troops on board. 
But at the ſame time he informed Medina, that, agree- 


ably to the King's inſtructions, the veſſels which he 


had prepared were proper only for tranſporting the 
troops, but were utterly unfit for fighting; and for 
this reaſon, till the armada were brought ſtill nearcr, 


and the coaſt clcared of the Dutch ſhips which had 


blocked up the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk, he 
could not ſtir from his preſent ſtation, without cxpo- 
{ing his army to certain ruin, the conſequence of 
which would probably be the entire loſs of the Nether- 
lands. | 

In compliance with this requeſt, the armada was 
ordered to advance; and it hed arrived within ſight of 
Dunkirk, between the Engliſh fleet on the one hand, 
and the Dutch on the other, when a ſudden calm put 
a ſtop to all its motions. In this fitnation the three 
fleets remained one whole day. About the middle 
of the night a breeze ſprung up; and Lord Howard 
had recourſe to an expedicnt which had been happily 
deviſed on the day before. Having filled eight ſhips 


with pitch, ſulphur, and other combuſtible materials, 


he ſet fire to them, and ſent them before the wind 
againſt the different diviſions of the Spanith fleet. 

W hen the Spaniards beheld theſe ſhips in flames ap- 
proaching towards them, it brought to their remem- 
brance the havock which had been made by the fire- 
ſhips employed againſt the Duke of Parma's bridge at 
the ſiege of Antwerp. The darkneſs of the night in- 
creaſed the terrer with which their imaginations were 
overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one end of the 
fleet to the other. Each crew, anxious only for. their 
own preſervation, thought of nothing but how to eſcape 
from their preſent danger. Some of them took time to 
weigh their anchors, but others cut their cables and 
ſuffered their ſhips to drive with blind precipitation, 
without conſidering whether they did not thereby ex- 
poſe themſelves to a greater danger than that which 
they. were {o ſolicitous to avoid, In this confulion the 

| Tt ſhips 
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ran foul of one another: the ſhock was dreadful, 


rendered unfit for future uſe, 

When day-light returned, Lord Howard had the 
ſatisfaction to perceive that his ſtratagem had fully 
produced the deſired effect. The enemy were ſtill in 
extreme diſorder, and their ſhips widely ſeparated and 
diſperſed, His fleet had lately received a great aug- 
mentation by the ſhips fitted out by the nobility and 


gentry, and by thoſe under Lord Seymour, who had 


left Jaſtin de Naſſau as alone ſufficient to guard the 
coaſt of Flanders. Being bravely ſeconded by Sir 
Francis Drake and all the other officers, he made haſte 
to improve the advantage which was now preſented to 
him, and attacked the enemy in different quarters at 
the ſame time with the utmoſt impetuoſity and ardour. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, and 
laſted till fix at night. The Spaniards diſplayed in 
every rencounter the moſt intrepid bravery ; but, from 
the cauſes alrcady mentioned, they did very little exe- 
_ cation againſt the Engliſh, while many of their own 
ſhips were greatly damaged, and twelve of the largeſt 


were either run aground, or ſunk, or compelled to ſur- 


render, 


It was now evident that the purpoſe of the armada 
was utterly fruſtrated. The Spaniſh admiral, after 
many unſucceſsful rencounters, prepared therefore to 
make his way home; but as the winds were contrary 
to his return through the channel, he reſolved to take 
rhe circuit of the iſland. The Engliſh fleet followed 
nim for ſome time; and had not their ammunition fal- 
len ſhort through the negligence of the public offices 
in ſupplying them, they had obliged the armada to 
jurrender at diſcretion. Such a concluſion of that 
vain-glorious enterprize would have been truly illuſtri- 
us to the Engliſh, but the event was ſcarce leſs fatal 
to the Spaniards. The armada was attacked by a 
violent ſtorm in paſſing the Orkneys; and the ſhips, 
having already loſt their anchors, were obliged to keep 
at ſea, while the mariners, unaccuſtomed to hardſhips, 


and unable to manage ſuch unwieldly veſſels, allowed 


them to drive on the weſtern ifles of Scotland, or on 
the coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſerably wreck- 
ed. Not one half of the fleet returned to Spain, and 
a (till ſmaller proportion of the ſoldiers and ſeamen ; 
yet Philip, whoſc command of temper was equal to his 
ambition, received with an air of tranquillity the news 
of ſo humbling a diſaſter. © I ſent my fleet (ſaid he) 
to combat the Enguſh, not the elements. God be 
praiſed that the calamity is not greater!“ This ca- 
lamity, however, was ſenſibly felt all over Spain, and 
there was ſcarcely a ſingle family of rank in the king- 
dom that did not go in mourning for the death of 
ſome near relation ; inſomuch that Philip, dreading the 
effect which this nniverſal face of ſorrow might pro- 


duce upon the minds of the people, imitated the con- 


duct of the Roman ſenate after the battle of Cannæ, 
and publiſhed” an edict to abridge the time of public 
mourning. | 
ARMADILLA, in the Spaniſh America, denotes 
a ſquadron of men of war, to the number of ſix or 
eight, from twenty-fonr to fifty pieces of cannon, 
which the king maintains, to prevent forcigners from 


hav with the Spaniards and the Indians, both in 
time of war and pcace. 


„ 
The veſſels of this armadilla are thoſe that have been Armadillo, 
ſo much talked of under the name of guarda coſtas, Armagh. 


about the year 610, 


but as often rebuilt and enlarged, and particularly by 
Patrick Scanlain, about 1262. 
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They have even power to take all Spaniſh merchant- 
ſhips they mcet with on the coaſts that have not licen- 
ces from the king. 

The South ſea has its armadilla as well as the North 
ſca. The ordinary abode of the former are at Calao, 
a port of Lima; that of the latter at Carthagena. | 
ARMADILLO, in zoology, a ſynonime of the da- 
ſypus, Sec DAs Truss. 

ARMAGEDDON, a place ſpoken of in the Re- 
velations (xvi. 16.), which literally ſignifies the moun- 
tain of Mageddon or Megiddo, a city fituated in the 
great plain at the foot of mount Carmel, where king 
Joſiah received his mortal wound in the battle againſt 
Necho king of Egypt. At Armageddon, the three 
unclean ſpirits, coming out of the dragon's month, 
ſhall gather together the kings of the earth to the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty (Rev. xvi. 
13,14). The word Armageddon, according to Mr Pool, 
does not ſignify any particular place, but is here an al- 
luſion, as ay, think, to that of Megiddo, mentioned 
Judges v. 19, where Barak overcame Siſera with his 
great army, and where Joſiah was ſlain (2 Kings xxiii. 
20). Others tranſlate this word, the mountain of the 
goſpel, and others the mountain of apples or fruits. 

ARMAGH, a county of Ircland, bounded by 
Louth on the ſouth ; Longh-neagh, on the north; 
Tyrone and Monaghan, on the weſt; and Down, in 
part, on the eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Newry. It is in length 32 miles, in breadth 17; 
and is divided into five baronies, containing about 
170,620 acres. Eoth the air and ſoil are good, e- 
ſpecially the latter, which is ſaid to be the richeſt in 
Ireland; only there is a certain tract in it called the 
Fewes,that is, Filly and barren. The members it ſends 
to parliament are fix, viz. two for the city of Armagh, 
two for the county, and two for the borough of Charle- 
mont. | 

Armagh, ſtanding near the river Kalin, gives name 
to the country, and is the ſee of the primate of all Ire- 
land. It is ſaid to have been founded by St Patrick 
in the fifth century; and in 1142, it was conſtituted 
an archbiſhoprick, together with Dublin, Caſhel, and 
Tuam, by cardinal Papyreo, with the conſent of the 
king, dukes, biſhops, abbots, and ſtates of Ireland. 


This Papyreo was ſent into Ireland by Pope Eugenius, 


to reform the abuſes that had crept into the church- 
diſcipline of that country. Here was anciently a fa- 
moas monaſtery built by St Columbo, or Columbanus, 
The cathedral was often burnt, 


His ſucceſſor Nicho- 
las, fon of Moliſſa, beſide books, rich eceleſiaſtical veſt- 
ments, and other things, beſtowed on it an annual pen- 
ſion of twenty marks. He appropriated alſo to his ſee 
the manor of Dromyſkin, He died the roth of May, 
1303. This town was firſt ſubjected to the Engliſh 
by John de Courcy ; but afterwards entirely deſtroyed 
by Tir Oen, or O'Neal, in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
However, it was afterwards recovered, rebuilt, and gar- 
riſoned by the Engliſh. 
The ſce of Armagh is valued in the King's books, 
by an extent taken anno zoth Henry VIILat L. 183, 
17: 57 Iriſh money per annum, Which amounts to 
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L. 137: 18: 02 (the difference between Iriſh and Ster- 
ling money being at that time one-fourth). But by an 
extent returned in the 15th of James I. it is valued at 
L. 400 Sterling per annum, and pays ſo much firſt fruits 
to this day. It is reputed to be worth annally L. gooo. 
The chapter of Armagh is compoſed of five dignita- 
ries and four prebendaries, Who have voices in every 
capitular act. The dignitaries are thus ranked, viz. 
a dean, chapter, chancellor, treaſurer, and archdea- 
con. There are alſo eight vicars choral, and an orga- 
neſt, attendant on the {ſervice of the cathedral. The 
vicars choral were anciently fewer ; and of the number 
only one prieſt. Primate Marſh added another prieſt, 
but without increaſing the number of vicars. In the 
year 1720, Primate Lindſay obtained a new charter 
for enlarging the number of the ſaid yicars to eight, and 
laid out upwards of L.4000 on a purchaſe, in augmen- 
ration of the eſtate of the choir, | 
ARMAGNAC, a province of Guienne in France, 


55 miles in length, and 40 in breadth; bounded on 


the caſt by the river Garonne, on the ſouth by Bigor- 


re and Bearn, and on the weſt by Gaſcony, and on the 
north by Condomois and Agenois: Auch is the capital 


town. It is fertile in corn and wine, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade in brandy, wool, and bonchretien 
pears, which are excellent. 

ARMAMAXI, in antiquity, a kind of Scythian 
chariots or carriages, compoſed of two wheels, va- 
riouſly adorned with crowns, ſhields, breaſt-plates, and 
other ſpoils, carried in proceſſion after the images of 
the gods and great men, 


ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed and 
provided with the furniture of war, either for land or 


ſea ſervice, 


ARMATURA, in a general ſenſe, is the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call armour. . 

ARMATURA is more particularly ufed in the ancient 
military art, for a kind of exerciſe, performed with 
miſſive weapons, as darts, ſpears, arrows, and the 
like. In this ſenſe, armatura ſtands contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from palaria ; the latter being the exerciſe of the 
heavy-armed, the former of the light-armed. 

The armatura was practiſed with great diligence a- 
mong the Romans: they had their campidoctores, on 
purpoſe to inſtruct the fyrones or young ſoldiers in it. 
Under it were included the throwing of the ſpear or 
Javelin, ſhooting with bows and arrows, &c. 

ARMATURA is alſo an appellation given to the ſol- 
diers who were light-armed. N 

ARMATURA is alſo a denomination given to the ſol- 
diers in the emperor's retinue, Of theſe we find two 
{chools, mentioned in the Notitia imperii, called the 
armature ſeniores and armature juniores. Their com- 


mander was intitled tribunus armaturarum. 


ARMED, in the ſea-language, A croſs-bar ſhot 
is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope-yarn or the like is 
rolled about the end of the iron-bar, which runs thro' 
the ſhot. 

ARMED, in heraldry, is uſcd when the horns, feet, 
beak, or talons, of any beaſt or bird of prey, are of a 
different colour from the reſt of their body, 

ArmED-Ship, a veſſel occaſionally taken into the 
ſervice of the government in time of war, and em- 
ployed to guard ſome particular coaſt, or attend on a 
Geet, She is therefore armed and equipped in all re- 
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ſpects like a ſhip of war, and commanded by an offi- Armene, 
cer of the navy, who has the rank of maſter and com- Armenia, 
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mander. All ſhips of this ſort are upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the king's ſloops, having a lieutenant, maſter, 
purſer, ſurgeon, &c. 

ARMENE, or ARMINA, anciently a hamlet of Pa- 
phlagonia, 1 - The inhabitants encompaſſed 
it with a wall, becauſe of the coldneſs of the place, ima- 
gining by that means to render it warmer. But this 
proving ineffectual, gave riſe to the proverb Armenen 
muro cingere, uſed to expreſs ſome egregious folly. 

ARMENIA, a country of Aſia, anciently divided 
into Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major ac- 
cording to Strabo, was bounded on the ſouth, by mount 
Taurus, which ſeparated it from Meſopotamia ; on the 


eaſt, by the two Medias; on the north, by Iberia and 


Albania, or rather that part of mount Caucaſus which 
ſurrounds them both; and on the weſt, by Armenia 
Minor, or the mountains of Paryadres, ſome Pontic 
nations, and the Euphrates. The moſt conſiderable 
cities were Artaxata, Tigranocerta, and Thedoſiopolis. 
Armenia Minor was bounded on the eaſt, by the Eu- 
phrates ; on the ſouth, by mount Taurus, which ſepa- 
rated it from Cilicia; on the weſt and north, by a long 
chain of mountains called in different places Mons Scor- 
diſcus, Amanus, and Antitaurus, by which it was ſe- 
parated from Cappadocia. 

Whence this tract received the name of Armenia is 
not determined. The Greeks ſuppoſe it to be ſo called 
from one Armenus, who attended Jaſon in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and aftcrwards ſettled in this coun- 
try. Others, transforming Armenia into Aramia, de- 
rive its name from Aram the ſon of Shem, or from one 
of the kings of Armenia bearing that name. Bochart 
imagines it to be a contraction or compound of Aar, 
a Hebrew word ſignifying a“ mountain,” and Mini 
ſignifying “ metal, and which was the name of a pro- 


vinee of Armenia mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah. 


Herodotus derives the ancient Armenians from the 
Phrygians, by reaſon that ſeveral Phrygian words were 
crept into the ancient Armenian language. But Strabo 
reckons them to have been originally Syrians, which 
Bochart looks upon to be the moſt probable opinion. 

Armenia is ſaid to have been very early advanced to 
the honour of a kingdom. Beroſus makes one Sytha the 
firſt founder of this monarchy, whoſe ſucceſſor Barda- 
nes, he ſays, was driven out by Ninus king of Aſſy- 
ria. Plutarch mentions one Araxes king of Armenia, 
who in a war with the Perſiaus, being aſſured of ſnecceſs 
by an oracle, provided he facrificed his two danghters, 
cauſed the two daughters of one Mieſalcus, a nobleman 
of his court, to be ſacrificed in their ſtead, flattering 
himſelf that he thereby cemplicd with the oracle. 
But Mieſalcus, did not fail to revenge the death of his 
own daughters by putting the king's two daughters to 
death, and purſued himſelf ſo cloſely, that he was 
drowned in attempting to ſwim acroſs the Araxes, 
which was then called He/nus, 

The Armenians were in proceſs of time ſubdued by 
the Medes, to whom Aſtyages made them tributaries, 
but allowed them to be governed by their own kings; 
but on the diſſolution of the Median empire by Cyrus, 
the kingdom was reduced to the form of a province, 
and they were governed by Perſian prefects or licute- 
nants. On the deſtruction of the Perſian empire by 

Tt 2 Alcx- 
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Armenia. Alcxander the Great, Armenia fell into the hands of a long and inteſtine war of the Seleucidæ, invited Ti- Armenia. 
the Macedonians; to whom it continued ſabject till the granes to come and take poſſeſſion of their country); 


beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great. This 
prince having appointed two prefects called Zadriades 
and Artaxias to govern Armenia, they excited the pco- 
ple to à revolt, and cauſed themſcl ves to be proclaimed 
kings of the provinces over which they preſided. An- 
tiochus beinz then very young, they were attended 
with ſucceſs beyond their expectation; which encou- 
raged them to attempt the enlargement of their terri- 
tories. Accordingly, —_— the ncighbouring coun- 
tries, they took from the Medes the provinces of Caſ- 
piana, Phannitis, and Baſoropida ; from rhe Iberians, 
Chorzena and Gogarena on the other ſide of the Cy- 
rus; from the Chalybes and Moſſynzci, the provinces 
of Pareneta and Herexena, which bordered on Arme- 
nia Minor. „„ 


On this occaſion, the abovementioned diviſion of 


the kingdom into Armenia Major and Minor firſt took 
place. Artaxias became king of Armenia Major, and 
Zadriades of Armenia Minor; and this diſtinction ſub- 
ſiſts even at this day. 

By whom Artaxias was ſucceeded is not known ; 
neither have we any account of the tranſactions of his 
reign, farther than that Antiochus led a powerful ar- 
my againſt him and Zadriades, but without being able 
to recover à ſingle province. Upon this he concluded 
a peace, deſigning to fall upon them at a proper oppor- 
tunity; but they having entered into alliance with the 
Romans, by that means ſecured themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their kingdom. After this, Artaxias was de- 
feated and taken priſoner by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
hut ſome how or other, ſeems to have been reſtored to 
his kingdom. 


From this time we meet with a chaſm in the Arme- 


nian hiſtory for 70 years; during which all we know 
is, that Tigranes, the king's ſon, was delivered up as 
an hoſtage to the Parthians; from whence it is plain, 
that the Armenians had been carrying on an unſuceſs- 
ful war with that nation. On the news of his father's 
death, however, the Parthians ſet the young king at 
liberty, having firſt obliged him to give up a conſider- 
able part of his kingdom by way of ranſom. 

Tigranes, bcing thus reſtored to his father's king- 


dom, was prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign 


to enter into an alliance with Mithridates Eupator a- 
gainſt the Romans, whoſe power began to give jealouſy 
to all the princes of Aſia, One of the articles of this 
treaty was, that Mithridates ſhould have the cities and 
conquered conntries, and Tigranes the captives and 
plunder. In conſequence of this, Tigranes was to in- 
vade Cappadocia, which he had lately been obliged, by 
a decree of the ſenate of Rome, to give up to Ario- 
barzanes. But before either of the princes took the 
feld, a marriage was ſolemnized with all poſſible mag- 
nificence between Tigranes and Cleopatra the daughter 
of Mithridates. | 

Immediately after the nuptials, Tigranes ſet out on 
bis intended expedition; and Ariobarzanes, on the firſt 
news of his march, abandoned his kingdom and fled to 
Rome. Thus Tipranes, without fighting a ſtroke, en- 
Tiched himſelf with the booty, and then proclaimed A- 
riarathes, Mithridates's ſon, king of Cappadocia, to 
the univerſal ſatisfaction of the people. 

In the mean time the Syrians being harraſſed with 


which he accordingly did, and kept it for 18 years, 
till he was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced 
to the forin of a Roman province, Encouraged by this 
ſacceſs, he next invaded Armenia Minor; defeated 
and killed king Artanes, whooppoſed him with a con- 


ſiderable army; and in one campaign made himſelf 


maſter of the whole kingdom. From Armenia Minor 
he marched againſt the Aſiatic Greeks, the Adiabe- 
nians, the Aſſyrians, and the Gordians, carrying all 
before him, and obliging the people wherever he came 
to acknowledge him ſovereign. From this ſecond ex- 
pedition he retarned home loaded with booty, which 
he ſoon after increaſed by the ſpoils of Cappadocia, in- 
vading that kingdom a ſecond time at the inſtance of 
Mithridates, who had been obliged by the Romans to 
withdraw his forces from thence. From Cappadocia, 
Tigrancs, beſides other booty, brought back into Ar- 
menia, no fewer than 300,000 captives, having ſure 
rounded the country with his numerous forces in ſuch 
a manner that none could eſcape. Theſe, together 
with the priſoners he had taken in his two firſt expedi- 
tions he employed in building the city of Tigranocer- 


ta, which they afterwards peopled. 


In the mean time Mithridates, who had concluded a 
peace with the Romans for no other end than to pain 
time, ſent a ſolemn embaſly to Tigranes, inviting him 
to enter into a ſecond alliance againſt the common ene- 
my. This he at firſt declined, but in the end was pre- 
vailed upon by his wife Cleopatra to ſend him conſider- 
able ſupplies, though he never came heartily into the 
war, not caring to provoke the Romans, who on their 
part kept fair with him, taking no notice for the pre- 
ſent of the ſupplies he had ſent Mithridates. That un- 
fortunate prince being ſoon after defeated by Lncul- 
lus, was forced to fly for ſhelter into Armenia, where 
he met with a very cold reception from his ſon-in-law, 
who would neither ſee him, treat with him, nor own 
him as his relation: however, he promiſed to protect 
his perſon, and allowed him in one of his caſtles a 
princely retinuce, and a table ſuitable to his former 
condition. 

Though this total overthrow of Mithridates might 
have opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him op- 
poſe with all his might the growing power of the Ro- 
mans, he fooliſhly left them to finiſh their conqueſt of 
Pontus, while he marched at the head of a very nume- 
rous army againſt the Farthians, with a deſign to re- 
cover from them the dominions they had formerly ex- 
torted from him before they ſet him at liberty. Theſe 
he eaſily retook ; and, not ſatisfied with what formerly 
belonged to him, he added to them all Meſopotamia, 
the countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela, and 
the fruitful province of Migdonia; the Parthians, tho? 


at that time a mighty people, flying every where be- 


fore him. From Meſopotamia Tigranes marched into 
Syria to quell a rebellion which had been raiſed by 
Cleopatra ſurnamed Selene; who, after the death of her 
huſband Antiochus Pius, reigned jointly with her ſons 
1n that part of Syria which Tigrancs had not ſeized 
on. The malcontents were quickly reduced; and the 
queen herſelf was taken priſoner, and confined to the 

caſtle of Seleucia, where ſhe was ſoon after put to 
death by the king's orders, From Syria Tigrancs _ 
| F 
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arms, inſomuch that all the princes of Aſia, except 
thoſe who were in alliance with the Romans, either in 
perſon, or by their deputies, ſubmitted and paid ho- 
mage to the conqueror. 

The king, having now ſubdued all Syria to the bor- 
ders of Egypt, and being clated with a long courſe of 
victories and proſperous events, began to look upon 
himſelf as far above the level of other crowned heads. 
He aſſumed the title of King of kings, and had many 
kings waiting apon him as menial ſervants. He never 
appeared on horſcback without the attendance of four 


kings dreſſed in livery, who run by his horſe ; and 


when he pave anſwers to the nations that applied to 
him, the ambaſſadors ſtood on either ſide the throne 
with their hands claſped together, that attitude being 
of all others then accounted among the orientals the 
greateſt acknowledgment of vaſſalage and ſervitude. 
In the midſt of all this haughtineſs, however, he was 
unexpectedly viſited by an ambaſſador from Lucullus 
the Roman general, who without any ceremony told 
him, that he came to demand Mithridates king of 
Pontns, who had taken refuge in his dominions, and, 
in caſe of his refuſal, to declare war againſt him. Not- 


withſtanding his high opinion of himſelf, Tigranes re- 


turned a mild anſwer to this meſſage : in which, how- 
euer, he refuſed to deliver up his father-in-law ; and 
being highly provoked at Lucullus for not giving him 
the title of King of kings in his letter, he did not fo 
much as beſtow upon him the title of general in his 
anſwer, In the mean time, being informed that Zar- 
bienus king of the Gordians had entere# into a private 
alliance with the Romans, he put him, his wife, and 
children, to death ; and then, returning into Armenia, 
received with the greateſt pomp imaginable his father- 
in-law Mithridates, whom to that time he had not ad- 
mitted into his preſence, though he had reſided a year 
and cight months in his dominions. They had ſeveral 
private conferences ; and at laſt Mithridates was ſent 
back to Pontus with 10,000 horſe, to raiſe there what 
diſturbances he could, | | 
Lucullus, on the other hand, hearing the king's re- 
ſolution to protect Mithridates, immediately e his 
march for Armenia, at the head of only two legions 
of foot and 3000 horſe, having left 6000 men in Pon- 
tus to keep that country quiet. Having paſled the Eu- 
phrates without oppoſition, he detached two parties ; 
one to beſiege a city where he heard that Tigrane's 
treaſure and concubines were kept; and the other un- 
der Sextilius, to block up Tigranocerta, in order to 
draw the king to a battle. But Tigranes, after having 
pat to death the ſcout that brought him the firſt intel- 
ligence of the approach of the Romans, made towards 
Mount Taurns, which he had appointed for the place 
of the general rendezvous, The Roman general then 
diſpatched Mnrzna in purſuit of the king; who having 
overtaken him ina narrow paſs, defeated him, and, be- 
ſides all the baggage, carried off a great many priſon- 
ers, the king himſelf having fled in the beginning of 
the ſkirmiſh. After this, he ſent out ſeveral parties to 
ſcour the country, in order to prevent the innumerable 
forces of Tigranes from joining inio one body, This, 
however, he was not able to effect: Tigranes was join- 
ed by ſuch numbers of Gordians, Medes, Adiabenians, 
Albanians, Iberians, &c. that, before he left Mount 
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Armenia. ed into Phœnice, which he ſubdued either entirely or 
A in great part, ſpreading far and wide the terror of his 


were killed and 100 wounded. 
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Taurus, his army conſiſted, according to Plutarch, of Armen.a. 


150,000 foot armed cap-a- pee, 25,000 pioneers, 20,000 
archers and lingers, and 55,000 horſe. 

Lucullus was fo far from being diſmayed at this 
formidable army, that the only fear he had was leſt 
the king ſhould follow the advice of Mithridates, which 
was not to engage the Romans, but, by ravaging the 
country, diſtreſs them for want of proviſions. In or- 


der to draw him to a battle, therefore, he formed the 


ſiege of Tigranocerta, imagining that Tigranes would 
never ſuffer that fine city to be taken without makin 
any attempt to relieve it. The event fully anſwered his 
expectations: Tigranes having called a council of war, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to attack the Romans; and 
Taxilis, whom Mithridates ſent to diſſnade the king 
from venturing à battle, was in danger of loſing his 
head on account of the advice he pave. "The Roman 
general, finding Tigranes diſpoſed to come to an en- 
gagement, left Muræna with 6000 men to carry on 
the ſiege, while he himſelf marched againſt the King's 
vaſt army with only 10,000 men, according to ſome, 
and the higheſt computations make them no more than 
13,000, The Romans were at firſt greatly diſheart- 
ened ; but being encouraged by Lucullus, they imme- 
diately broke the Armenian army, who betook them 
ſelves to flight almoſt at the firſt onſet, The Romans 
purſued them till night, making a moſt terrible ſlaugh- 
ter. Plutarch informs us, that of the Armenians 
100,000 foot were killed, and that very few of the ca- 
valry eſcaped; whereas of the Romans only five men 
Antiochus the phi- 
loſopher, mentioning this battle, ſays, that the fun 
never beheld the like; and Livy, that the Ro- 
mans never fought at ſach a diſadvantage ; the con- 
querors not amounting to a twentieth- part of the con- 
quered. Tigranes in his flight having met with his 
ſon in as forlorn a condition as himſelf, reſigned to him 
his royal robes and diadem, deſiring bim to ſhift for 
himſelf and fave thoſe royal enſigns. The young prince 
delivered them to a truſty friend, who, being taken by 
the Romans, conſigned them to Lucullus. 
While the king was making his eſcape aſter this ter- 
rible overthrow, KL was met by Mithridates, who was 
marching to his aſſiſtance at the head of a conſiderable 
army. The king of Pontus cheered up his ſon-in-law 
as well as he could, and encouraged him to continue 
the war: adviſing him, inſtead of fruitleſsly bewailing 
the preſent diſaſter, to rally his troops, raiſe new ſup- 
plies, and renew the war, not queſtioning but that in 
another campaign he might repair all the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained : but while the two kings were conſulting up- 
on theſe matters, Lucullus made himſelf maſter of Ti- 
granocerta. From this city he marched into the ſmall 
kingdom of Gordyene, where he celebrated, with the 
utmoſt pomp, the obſequies of king Zabienns, whom 


Tigranes had put to death, lighting the fnneral-pile 


with his own hands. In this kingdom, beſides immenſe 
ſums of gold and filver, be met with ſuch ftorc of pro- 
viſions as enabled him to carry on the war without put- 
ting the republic to any charge. 

The two kings, having levied new forces, appointed 
their troops to rende zvous in the {pacious plains on the 
other ſide of Mount Taurus; whereupon Lucullus, 
leaving Gordyene, and paſſing by Mount Taurus, en- 
camped cloſe by the enemy. Severa) ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened for ſome time between the two armies without 
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no means draw them to a general engagement. Up- 
on this he decamped, as if he deſigned to march to 
Artaxata and lay ſiege to that place, where Tigranes 
had left his wife and children, with great part of his 
treaſures, He had ſcarce formed his camp when the 
enemy appeared, and fat down cloſe by him. Lu- 
cullus did not allow them to ſortify their camp, but 
immediately attacked them, and having put them to 
flight after a faint reſiſtance, purſued them all night 
with great ſlaughter, took moſt of the chicf offi- 
cers priſoners, and returned the next day loaded with 
booty. | 

The Roman ſoldiers now, finding the cold very ſe- 
vere, thongh it was no later in the year than the au- 
tumnal cquinox, requeſted their general to allow them 
to retire into winter- quarters. This requeſt he rejec- 
ted with indignation ; upon which they mutinied. Lu- 
cullus did all he could to perſnade them to continue in 
their duty; and prevailcd ſo far that they conſented to 
lay ſiege to Niſthis in hopes of booty. This place 
they took; and Lucullus, to the great ſatisfaction of 
his troops, took up his wiuter- quarters there. The 
next year, however, his forces again mutinicd, accu- 
ſing him of amaſſing immenſe wealth for himſelf; and 
throwing their empty purſes at his feet, told him, that 
as he enriched himſelf alone, he might carry on the 
war by himſelf, He endeavoured to appeaſe them as 
much as poſſible ; but the ſedition being fomented by 
a party who favoured Pompey the great, at that time 
aſpiring to the command of Lucullus's army, the latter 
found himſelf obliged to fit ſtill and ſee Mithridates 
and Tigranes over-run Cappadocia, and recover all Ar- 
menia and great part of Pontus. They would have 
gained much greater advantages, had not a ſon of Ti- 
granes taken arms againſt his father, and obliged him 
to divide his troops. The father and ſon coming to a 
pitched battle, the latter was defeated, and forced 10 
ſave himſelf in Parthia, where he perſuaded Phrahates, 
king of that country, to aſſiſt him with a numerous ar- 
my againſt his father. Phrahates having laid ſiege to 
Artaxata, Tigranes the elder was obliged to hide him- 
ſelf in the mountainous parts of his kingdom ; up- 
on which the king of Parthia returned home, Of this 
Tigranes the father being appriſed, he immediately 
abandoned the faſtneſſes of the mountains ; and, fall- 
ing upon his ſon at Artaxata, diſperſed the rebels 
with great .ſlaughter ; and entered his metropolis in 
triumph. Tigranes the ſon firſt fled to Mithridates ; but 
finding him reduced to great ſtraits, having been over- 
come a few days before, with the loſs of 40,000 men, 
by Pompey, he went over to the Romans, and led 
them into Armenia againſt his father as an ally of Mi- 
thridates. | 

Tigranes, being now quite diſpirited, and unable to 
make head againſt the Romans, reſolved at once to 
ſubmit, Accordingly he waited on Pompey in his 
camp, and having delivered his ſword to two lictors, 
— 2 himſelf before him, and laid his diadem at 
his feet. Pompey, however, gave him a gracious re- 
ception, reſtored him the kingdom of Armenia, but 
fined him of 6000 talents for making war on the Ro- 
man people without cauſe. As the king had appealed 
to che Roman general for juſtice againſt his ſon, Pom- 
pey heard both partics the next day, and made the ſon 
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governor of Gordyene and Sophene ; but the treaſures Armenia, 
that were kept in the latter he adjudged to the father, 


datories. 
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becauſe without them he could not pay the fine. The 
ſon, being thus diſappointed, endeavoured firſt to make 
his eſcape, and afterwards, by private meſſengers, ſoli- 
cited the inhabitants not to deliver up the treaſures to 
his father. This being taken very much amiſs by 
Pompey, he cauſed him to be kept in irons ; and even 
then he found means to ſtir up Phrahates King of Par- 
thia, whoſe daughter he had married, againſt the Ro- 
mans, and to form a conſpiracy againſt his father's life, 
whereupon Pompey ſent him in chains to Rome, where 
he was kept priſoner in the houſe of L. Flavius a ſena- 
tor, till the tribuncſhip . of P. Clodius, who, being 
bribed with a large ſum of money, ſect him at liberty in 
ſpite of Pompey and the ſenate. 

_ Tipranes being now thoroughly humbled, willingly 
yielded to the Romans Cappadocia, Syria Cilicia, and 
that part of Phoenice which he poſſeſſed, contenting 
himſelf with his paternal kingdom ; and not only paid 
the fine laid upon him, but made large preſents to 
Pompey, and all the officers of his army, which pro- 
cured him the title of the friend and ally of the Roman 
people. He afterwards entered into a war with Phra- 
hates king of Parthia, by whom he was overcome, and 
would have been driven out of his kingdom, had not a 
peace been brought about by the mediation of Pom- 
pcy. He ever atter cultivated a ſtrict friendſhip with 
the Romans ; inſomuch that he not only refuſed to re- 
ccive Mithridates, who fled to him after he bad been 
routed by Pompey near Mount Stella, but even offered 
a reward of 100 talents to any one that would put him 
to death. His ſecond ſon alſo, by name . Sariaſter, 
took up arms againſt him ; but, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Romans, that rebellion was ſoon quelled. He died in 
the 85th year of his age; and was ſucceeded by his ſon 


 Artuaſdes, called by Joſephus Artabazes, by Orofius 


Artabanes, and by others Artoadiſtes. 

From this time to the time of Trajan Armenia was 
governed by its own Kings ; but as they were plainly 
vafſals to the Romans, though they did not take that 
title till the reign of the emperor Nero, their hiſtory 
falls to be conſidered under that of the Romans. 

By Trajan the kingdom of Armenia Major was re- 
daced to the form of a Roman province ; but it foon 
recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings in the reigns of Conſtantine the Great, and 
his ſuccetlor, to whom the kings of Armenia were ſeu- 
In the reign of Juſtin II. the Saracens ſub- 
dued and held till the irruption of the Turks, who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of this kingdom, and pave it the 
name of Turcomania. The Turks, after the reduction 
of Armenia, invaded Perſia, and other conntries ſub- 
ject to the emperors of the caſt; which gave the Ar- 
menians an opportunity of ſhaking off the Turkiſh 
yoke, and ſetting np kings of their own, by whom 


they were governed till the country was again ſubdued 
by Occadan, or, as ſome ſtyle him, Heccata, the ſon 


of Cingis, and firſt cham of the Tartars, Neither was 
the conqueſt of Armenia by the Tartars ſo abſolute as 
to cxtirpate the race of their kings; ſeeing we read of 
Haithon, furnamed the Armenian, reigning ſome time 
after, and going in perſon to treat with Mungo, the 


great cham of Tartary, of the concerns cf his king- 


dom; and in our chronicles we find mention made of 
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Armenia, Leo king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. 


came into England to ſue for aid againſt the Turks, by 
whom he had been driven from his kingdom. In the 
year 1472 of the Chriſtian æra, Uſſan Caſſanes king of 
Armenia ſucceeding to the crown of Perſia, made Ar- 
me nia a province of that empire; in which ſtate it con- 
tinned till the year 1522, when it was ſubdued by Se- 
lim IT. and made a province of the Turkiſh empire. 
Some ſay that Selim I. reduced it on his return from 
Perſia, where he had gained a complete victory over 
the great Sophi Iſmael. But Sanſovin aſſures us, that 
in the reign of Selim I. who died in 1520, both the 
Leſſer and Greater Armenia had their own kings; and 
adds, that Selim cauſed the head of the king of the 
Leſſer Armenia to be cut off and ſent to Venice as a 
mark of his victory. We read no where elſe of any 
kings of Armenia after it became a province of Perſia. 
Be that as it will, the Turkiſh annals cited by Calvi- 
fias inform us, that Selim II. conquered Armenia in 
1522, ſince which time it has ever continued ſubject to 
the Turks, except the eaſtern part, which the Perſians 
are maſters of to this day. | 
Concerning Armenia Minor we find very little re- 
corded, except what has been already mentioned, and 
what falls under the Roman hiſtory. It was made a 
Roman province by Veſpaſian, continned ſo till the 


diviſion of the empire, when it was ſubjected to the 


emperors of the eaſt; and, on the decline of their pow- 
er, was ſubdued firſt by the Perſians, and afterwards 
by the Turks, who gave it the name of Cenech, and 
have kept it ever ſince. 

This country is {till divided into the Great and Small. 
Great Armenia comprehends what is now called Tur- 


comania. It has Georgia on the north, from which 


it is ſeparated by high mountains ; the river Euphra- 
tes on the weſt; Diarbeker, Curdiſtan, and Aderbi- 
jan, on the ſouth; and Shirvan on the caſt. The chief 
towns in that part of Armenia belonging to Turky are, 
 Arzum the capital, near the ſprings of the Euphrates, 
a large city, and a great thoroughtare for the caravans 
between Turky and Perſia ; Kara, a ſtrong city, head 
of the government of the ſame name; Bayazid, a re- 
public of Hurds, near mount Ararat: Baha, another 
republic of the ſame ; and Van or Wan, on the lake 
Van, the head of a government of the ſame name; 
with other towns of leſs note. That part of Armenia 
ſubject to Perſia is chiefly contained in the province of 
Aran, in which are ſeveral fine towns; as, Erivan or 
Rivan, the capital of the whole ; Ganjals, one of the 


fineſt cities in Perſia, in the north of the province, 


near the Kur; Kapan, on the ſouth ſide, near the Aras; 
beſides Nakchivan, Aſtabad Sulſa, Ordabad, Baylakan 
or Pilkan, on the Aras; Berdah and Shilkah on the 
Kur. | 1 
The country in general is full of mountains and val- 
leys, lakes, and rivers; particularly the country about 
the three churches, near Erivan, is admirably fine, be- 
ing full of rivulets, which render it extremely fruitful. 
Beſides great quantities of all ſorts of grain, here are 
ficlds of a. prodigions extent covered with tobacco : 
but it is not a native of the place, though ſnppoſed 
by ſome to be the terreſtrial paradiſe ; for it all came 
originally from America. The reſt of the country pro- 
dnces rice, cotton, flax, mclons, and grapes: in ſhort, 


there is nothing wanting but olives ; which is by ſome 


5 
thought to prove that the ark could not reſt on monnt Armenia. 
Ararat, becauſe the dove brought an olive branch i 
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her mouth, and this tree never leaves a place where it 
once grew. It ſeems, however, to have been other- 
wiſe anciently ; for Strabo tells us, that the olive grew 
in Gogarene, a province of Armenia. They got oil to 
burn trom the ricinus, and uſe linſeed oil in the kit- 
chen. The water-melons are as cool as ice in the hot- 
eſt day, and melt in the mouth: the beſtare produced 
in the ſalt-lands, near the three charches and the ri- 
ver Aras. After rain, the ſea- ſalt lies in cryſtals up- 
on the fields, and even crackles under the feet. About 
ten miles from the three chnrches, in the road to Tef- 
lis, there are pits or quarries of foſſile ſalt, which yield 
enough to ſupply all Perſia, without being exhauſted : 
they cut it into large pieces like ſtone, and each buf- 
falo carries two of them ; the mountain from whence 
it is dug is nothing but a maſs of ſalt, which appears 
like a rock of ſilver, when the ſun ſhines, on che pla- 
ces not covered with earth. 

This country has been remarkable for its extreme 
cold from the remoteſt antiquity : Sir John Chardin 
tells ns, that he found ice in the rivulets in the morn- 
ings even of the month of July. In many places, alſo, 
if they had not the convenience of watering their 
grounds, they would be almoſt entirely barren. 

The Armenians are an honeſt, civil, polite people, 
ſcarce troubling themſelves about any thing elſe but 
trade, which they carry on in moſt parts of the world, 
by which means they have ſpread themſelves over the 


eaſt, and alſo great part of Europe; and wherever they 


come, commerce is carried on with ſpirit and advan- 
tage. | 
The religion of the Armenians 1s the Chriſtian, of 
the Eutychian ſect: that is, they own but one nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt; and when they ſpeak of the hypoſtati- 
cal union, that he is perfect God and perfect man with- 
out mixture. They have a high eſteem for a book they 
call the Little Goſpel, which treats of the Infancy of 
Jeſus, and ſays that the Virgin Mary being pregnant, 
her ſiſter Salome accuſed her of having proſtituted her- 
{elf ; to which the Virgin anſwered, that ſhe needed. 
only to lay her hand on 2 belly, and ſhe would know 
how ſhe came to be with child ; this Salome accord- 
ingly did, and fire came out of her belly, which con- 
ſumed the half of her arm ; upon which ſhe acknow- 
ledged her fault, and drew it back : after which it was 
healed by putting it tothe ſame place. + 
The Armenian clergy conſiſt of patriarchs, arch- 
biſhops, doctors, ſecular prieſts, and monks. The ſe- 
cular prieſts are not allowed to marry a ſecond time; 
and therefore they take care to chooſe young healthy 
wives : they maintain themſelves and families by fol- 
lowing ſome occupation, inſomuch that they bave 
hardly time to perform their eccleſiaſtical functions: 
they lie in the churches on the vigils of thoſe days they 
are obliged to officiate. 
The Armenian monks are of the order of St Baſll ; 
and every Wedneſday and Friday they cat neither fiſt 
nor eggs, nor oil, nor any thing made of milk, and 
during Lent they live upon nothing but roots : they 
are allowed wine only on the Saturday in the Holy 
Week, and meat on the Eaſter Sunday. Belides the 
great Lent, they have four others of eight days each, 
which are iaſtituted to prepare for the four great cor 
vals 
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Armenia vals of the Nativity, the Aſcenſion, the Annenciation, 


and of St George ; in which times they muſt not ſo 
much as ſpeak of eggs, fiſh, oil, or butter, 

The Armenians have ſeven ſacraments ; baptiſm, con- 
firmation, penance, the euchariſt, extreme unction, or- 
ders and matrimony. In baptiſm, the child is plunged 
three tiines into the water, and the ſame form of words 
that is uſcd with us is repeated every time; the 
prieſt then puts a ſmall cord made with filk and cotton 
on the neck of the infant, and anoints his forehead, 
chin, ſtomach, arm-pits, hands, and feet, making the 
ſign of the croſs on each part. When the child is 
baptized, he is carried home by the godfather with 
the ſound of drums and trumpets. The women do not 
go to church till forty days after their delivery; and 
they oblerve many Jewiſh cuſtoms, 

At the communion, to which infants of two or three 
months old are admitted, the prieſts give a piece of the 
conſecrated hoſt ſoaked in the conſecrated wine. The 

elements are covered with a great veil, and placed in a 
_ cup-board near the altar, on the tide of the goſpels. 
When the prieſt takes the chalice and pattin, he is fol- 
lowed by his deacons and ſubdeacons, with flambeaux 
and plates of copper furniſhed with bells: in this man- 
ner, with a cenſer before him, he goes in proceſſion 
round the ſanctuary; he then ſets them on the altar, 
pronounces the words of conſecration, and turns him- 
{clf to the people, who fall down, kiſs the carth, and 
beat their breaſts: then, after taking it himſelf, he 
diſtributes the hoſt ſoaked in wine to the people. | 

The Armenians ſeem to place the chief part of their 
religion in faſtings and abſtinences: and among the 
clergy, the higher the 5 5 the lower they muſt 
live; inſomuch that it is ſaid the archbiſhops live on 
nothing but pulſe. They conſccrate holy water but 
ence a- year; at which time every one fills a pot and 


carries it home, which brings in aconſiderable revenue 


to the church, 
ARMENICA. Sce PxUnus. 


ARMENIAN, ſomething belonging to or produced 


in Armenia: thus we ſay, Armenian bole, Armenian 
ſloue, &c, See BOLE and ARMENUS Lapis. 
ARMENTIERS, a ſmall handſome town of the 
Netherlands, in the county of Flanders, and diſtrict 
of Ypres, It was taken by Lewis XIV. in 1667, who 


diſmantled it ; and it now belongs to the French. It 


is ſeated on the river Lis, 


E. Long. 3. 3. N. Lat. 
50. 40. | 


 ARMENUS 1arts, Armenian None, in natural hiſ- 


tory, à mineral ſubſtance, which is but improperly call- 
ed a ſtone; being no other than an ocherous earth, and 
properly called blue ochre, It is a very valuable ſub- 
{tance in painting, being a bright and lively blue. It 
was in fo high eſteem as paint among the ancients, that 
counterſeits were continually attempted to ſerve in its 
place, Theophraſtas has recorded it as a thing judged 
worthy a place in the Egyptian annals, which of their 
kings had the honour of inventing the factitious kind; 
and he tells us the genuine native ſubſtance was a thing 
of that value, that preſents were made of it to great 
perſons, and that the Phoenicians paid their tribute in 
it. It is a very beautiful earth, of an even and regular 
texture ; and of a fine blue, ſometimes deeper, Wh 
times paler,” and frequently mixed with green. It is 
{oſt, tender, and light; of an even, but ſomewhat duſty, 
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ſarface; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is dry, Amiers, 
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but not harſh to the touch. It eaſily breaks between 
the fingers, ' and does not ſtain the hands. It is of a 
brackith diſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with 
acids. It is a very ſcarce foſſil; but is fund very pure, 
though in but ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goſſe- 
laer in Saxony. It is frequently found ſpotted with 
green, and ſometimes with black; and very often is 
mixed among the green ochre, called berggruen by the 


Germans, which has thence been erroneouſly called by 


its name. Sce further the article BIck. 

AMIERS, a town of Hainhault, in the French Ne- 
therlands, ſeated on the river Samber. E. Long. 3. 45. 
N. Lat. 50. 15. 

ARMIGER, a title of dignity, belonging to ſuch 
gentlemen as bear arms: and theſe are either by cur- 
teſy, as ſons of noblemen, eldeſt ſons of knights, &c.; 
or by creation, ſuch as the king's ſervants, &c. See 
ESQUIRE. | ED 

ARMILLARY, ina general ſenſe, ſomething con- 
fiſting of rings or circles. | 1 

ARMILLARY Sphere, an artificial ſphere compoſed of 
a number of circles of the mundane ſphere, put toge- 
ther in their natural order, to eaſe and aſſiſt the ima- 
gination in conceiving the conſtitution of the heavens, 
aud the motions of the celeſtial bodies. The armillary 
ſphere revolves upon its axis within a ſilvered horizon, 
which is divided into degrees, and moveable cvery way 
upon a braſs ſupporter. The other parts are the equi- 
noctial, zodiac, meridian, the two tropics, and the 
two poplar circles. See GEOGRAPHY. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in Koman antiquity, a feaſt 
held among the Romans, in which they ſacrificed, 
armed tothe ſound of trumpets. ; 

ARMINIANS, a religious ſc, or party, which a- 
roſe in Holland, by a ſeparation from the Calviniſts. 
They followed the doctrine of Arminus (ſee the next 
article); who, thinking the doctrine of Calvin, with 
regard to free-will, predeſtination, and grace, too ſe- 
vere, began to expreſs his doubts concerning them in 
the year 1591; and upon further inquiry adopted ſen- 
timents more nearly re{embling thoſe of the Lutherans 
than of the Calviniſts. After his appointment to the 
theological chair at Leyden, he thought it his duty to 
ayow and vindicate the principles which he had em- 
braced ; and the freedom with which he publiſhed and 
defended them expoſed him to the reſentment of thoſe 
that adhered to the theological ſyſtem of Geneva, which 
then prevailed in Holland; but his principal opponent 
was Gomar, his colleague. The controverſy which 
was thus begun, became more general after the death 
of Arminius, in the year 1609, and threatened to in- 
volve the United Provinces in civil diſcord. The Ar- 
minian tenets gained ground under the mild and fa- 
yourable treatment of the magiſtrates of Holland, and 
were adopted by ſeveral perſons of merit and diſtinction. 
The Calvinilts, or Gomariſts, as they were now ealled, 
appealed to a national ſynod : accordingly the ſynod 
of Dort was convened by order of the States General, 
in 1618, and was compoſed of eccleſiaſtical deputics 
from the United Provinces, as well as frem the reform- 
ed churches of England, Hetlia, Bremen, Switzerland, 
and the Palatinate, The principal advocate in ſavour 
of the Arminians was Epiſcopius, who at that tine 
was profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, It was firſt pro- 

I poſed 
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Arminians poſed to diſcaſs the principal ſubjects in diſpute, and 
——— that the Arminians thoald be allowed to ſtate and vin- 


dicate the groundson which their opinions were found- 
ed: but ſome difference ariſing as to the proper mode 
of conducting the debate, the Arminians were exclud- 
ed from the allembiy; their caſe was tried in their 
abſence ; and they were pronounced guilty of peſtilen- 
tial errors, and condemned as corrupters of the true 
religion. In conſequence of this deciſion, they were 
treated wich great ſeverity ; they were deprived of all 
their pofts and employments; their miniſters were ſi- 
lenced, and their congregations were ſuppreſſed. How- 
ever, after the death of prince Maurice, who had been 
a violent partizan in favour of the Gomariſts, in the 
year 1625, the Arminian exiles were reſtored to their 
former reputation and tranquillity; and under the to- 
leration of the ſtate, they erected churches and found- 
ed à college at Amſterdam, appointing Epiſcopias to 
be the firſt theological profeſſor. The Arminian ſyſtem 
has very much prevailed in England fince the time of 
archbiſhop Laud, and its votaries iu other countries are 
very numerous. | = 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Arminians may be 
compriſed in the following five articles; relating to 


predeſtination, univerſal redemption, the corruption of 


. 


man, converſion, and perſeverance. 
God, from all eternity, determined to beſtow ſalvation 
on thoſe who he foreſaw would perſevere unto the end 
in their faith in Chriſt Jeſus; and to inflict everlaſting 
' puniſhments on thoſe who ſhould continue in their a- 
belief; and reſiſt unto the end his divine ſuccours: ſo 
that election was conditional, and reprobation in like 
manner the reſult of foreſeen infidelity and perſevering 
wickedneſs,” 
2. On the ſecond point, the Arminians taught,“ That 


Jeſus Chriſt by his ſufferings and death, made an a- 


ronement for the ſins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular; that, however, none 
but thoſe who believe in him can be partakers of their 
divine benefit.“ pk, Wen ill 
3. On the third article, they held, © That true faith 
cannot proceed from the exerciſe of our natural facul- 
ties and powers, nor from the force and operation of 
free will; ſince man, in conſequence of his natural 


corruption, is incapable either of thinking or doing 


any good thing; and that therefore it is neceſſary, in 
order to his converſion and ſalvation, that he be rege- 
nerated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which is the gift of God through Jeſus Chriſt.” 
4. © That this divine grace, or energy of the Holy 
Ghoſt, begins and perfects every thing that can be call- 
ed good in man, and conſequently all good works are 
to be attributed ro God alone ; that, nevertheleſs, this 
grace is offered to all, and does not force men to act 
againſt their inclination, but may be reſiſted and ren- 
dered ineffectual by the perverſe will of the impenitent 
ſinner.” Some modern Arminians interpret this and 
the laſt article with a greater latitude, 
5. © That God gives to the truly faithful, who are 
regenerated by his grace, the means of preſerving 
themſelves in this ſtate; and though the firſt Armi- 
nians made ſome doubt with reſpect to the cloſing part 
of this article, their followers uniformly maintain, 
Vor.ll. | | 
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rhat the regenerate may loſe true juſtifying faith, for- Arminius. 
—— 


1. With reſpect to the firſt, they maintained,“ That 


new conteſt, occaſioned by a diſputation o 
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feit their ſtate of grace, and die in their fins.” - 

The modern ſyſtem of Arminianiſm likewiſe, found- 
ed on a comprehenſive plan projected by Arminius him- 
ſcl, as appears from a paſlage in his laſt will, extends 
the limits of the Chriſtian Church, and relaxes the 
bonds of fraternal communion in ſuch a manner, that 
Chriſtians of all ſets and denominations, whatever their 
ſcutiments and opinions may be, papiſts excepted, may 
be formed into one religions body, and live together 
in brotherly love and concord. But, in order to avoid 
the reproach of being altogether unconyeted by any 
common principles, Epiſcopins drew up a confeſſion 
of faith, expreſſed for the moſt part in words and 
phraſes of Holy Scripture, which the Arminians have 
generally adopted, though not enjoined upon them by 
any authoritative obligation. The Arminians are alſo 
called Remonſtrants, from an humble petition intitled 
their Remonſtrance, which, in the year 1610, they ad- 
dreſſed to the States of Holland. Their principal 
writers are, Arminius, Epiſcopius, Vorſtius, Grotius, 
Curcellzus, Limborch, Le Clerc, and Wetſtein, not to 
mention many others of more modern date. 

ARMINIUS (James), whoſe real name in Low 
Dutch was James Harmanni, a famous proteſtant di- 
vine, from whom the modern ſect of Arminians (ſee 
the preceding article) take their name, was born at 
Oude-water, in Holland, in 1560. He was ordained 
miniſter at Amſterdam on the 11th of Auguſt 1588; 
when he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſermons, 
which were remarkable for their ſolidity and learning, 
and gained him univerſal applauſe : but Martin Lydias, 
profeſſor of divinity at Franker, judging him a fit per- 
ſon to refute a writing in which Beza's doctrine of 
predeſtination had been attacked by ſome minifters of 
Delft, Arminius at his intreaties undertook the taſk ; 
but upon thoroughly examining the reaſons on both 
ſides, he came into the opinions he propoſed to deſtroy, 
and afterwards went till farther than the miniſters of 
Delft had done. In 1600, he oppoſed thoſe who main- 
tained that miniſters ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion and 
catechiſm every year, In 1602, a peſtilential diſeaſe 
raged at Amſterdam, during which he acted with the 
greateſt reſolution and courage, in aſſiſting the poor, 
and comforting the ſick; and Lucas Treclatins and 
Francis Junius dying of that diſeaſe at Leyden, the eu- 
rators of that univerſity choſe Arminius profeſſor of 
divinity there, and he was afterwards made doctor of 
divinity, Diſputes upon grace were ſoon after kindled 
in that univerſity ; and he was at length engaged in a 

his con- 
cerning the divinity of the Son. Theſe conteſts, his 
continual labour, and the concern of ſeeing his reputa- 
tion blaſted by a multitude of ſlanders in relation to 
his opinions, impaired his health, and threw him into 
a fit of ſickneſs, of which he died on the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1609. Arminius was eſteemed an excellent preach- 
cr: his voice was low, but very agreeable; and his 
pronunciation admirable; he was eaſy and affable to 
perſons of all ranks, and facetious in his converſation 
amongſt his friends. His great deſire was, that Chriſ- 
tians would bear with one another in all controverſies 
which did not affect the fundamentals of their religion; 


and when they perſecuted each other ſor points of in- 
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difference, it gave him the utmoſt diſſatisſaction. The 
cutators of the univerſty of Leyden had ſo great a 
regard for him, that they ſettled a penſion upon his 
wife and children, He left ſeveral works, viz. 1. © Diſ- 
patationes de diverſis Chriſtianz religionis capitibus, 


2, Orationes itemque tractatus 3 aliquot. 


3. Examen modeſti libelli Gulielmi Perkinſi de predeſ- 
tinationis modo et ordine, itemque de amplitudine 
gratiæ divinæ. 4. Analyſis capitis nbni ad Romanos. 
5, Diſſertatio de vero et genuino ſenſu capitis ſeptimi 
cpiſtolæ ad Romanos. 6. Amica collatio cum D. Fran- 


_ ciſco Junio de prædeſtinatione per literas habita. 7. E- 


piſtola ad Hippolytum a collibus.“ 

ARMIRO, a town of Macedonia, in European Tur- 
Ly, ſeated on the Gulph de Velo. E. Long. 23. 40. 
N. Lat. 38. 34. | FEE: | 

ARMISTICE, in military affairs, a temporary truce 


or ceſſation of arms for a very ſhort ſpace of time. The 


mail, gantlet, &c. 


word is Latin, armiſtitium ; and compounded of arma, 
arms,“ and /, to ſtand, or ſtop.“ . 

ARMOISIN, a ſilk (tuft, or kind of taffety, manu- 
facturcd in the Eaſt-Indies, at Lyons in France, and 
t Lucca in Italy. That of the Indies is ſlighter than 
thoſe made in Europe. | bs 

ARMONIAC. Sec AMMONIAC. 

ARMONICA. See Harmonica. 

ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms, or coats 
of arms. Sce AR us and HERALDRY. | 

ARMORIC, or AztmoRr1c, ſomething that belongs 
to the province of Bretagne, or Britanny, in France. 
The name Armorica was antiently given to all the nor- 
ihern and weſtern coaſt of Gaul, from the Pyrencans 
to the Rhine; under which name it was Known even in 
C ſar's time. The word is of Bas Breton origin, and 
denotes as much as maritime; compounded, according 
to M. Menage, of ar, upon,“ and more, ſea.” 


ARMORIST. a perſon {killed in the knowledge of 


armory. | 

ARMORUM concuss10, the claſhing of armour 
practiſed by the Roman armies previous to an engage- 
ment, and intended to ſtrike a panic into their enemies: 
It always followed the Claſſicum and the Barritus. Sec 


Cragsricum and BARRITUS. 


ARMOUR, a defenſive habit, wherewith to cover 
and ſccure the body from the attacks of an enemy. In 
ancient ſtatutes this is frequently called Farne. Parts 
of armour are, the buckler, cuiraſs, helmet, coat of 


A complete armour anciently conſiſted of a caſque 
or helm, a gorget, cuiraſs, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, 
caiſhes, and covers for the legs, to which the ſpurs 
were faſtened. This they called armour cape- a- pie; 
and was the wear of the cavaliers and men at arms.— 


The infantry had only part of it; viz. a pot or head- 


piece, a cuiraſs, and taſſes; bat all light. Laſtly, the 
horſes themſelves had their armour, wherewith to co- 
ver the head and ncck.— Of all this furniture of war, 
ſcarce any thing is now retained except the cuiraſs; 
the gorget or neck piece, worn by officers, being at 
preſent only a badge of hononr, and of no defence. 


Ihe gallantry of going to the battle naked, without 


any defenſive armour, prevailed ſo far, that the French, 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. were obliged to be 
continually iſſuing ordinances to reſtrain it; in conſe- 
quence of which the general officers, and thoſe of the 
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cavalry, were obliged to reſume the cuiraſs, which yet 
has been bur ill obſerved. | 


ARMOUR, Coat, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or 
family, with its ſeyeral charges, and other furniture ; 


Armour. 
| 
Arms. 
—ͤ — 


as mantliug, creſt, ſupporters, motto, & c. — Thus we 


ſay, a gentleman of coat-armour; meaning one who 
bcars arms. 

ARMOURER, a maker of arms, or armour,— 
The Roman armourers were diſpoſed in certain places 
in the empire, it being forbid cither to ſell, or buy, or 
make arms elſewhere. They were exempt from all 
offices and taxes, and received a ſalary from the public, 

When once they had taken the employment on 
themſelves, neither they, nor their children, were al- 
lowed to quit it. To prevent this, they had a kind of 
note, or ſtigma, impreſſed on the arm, whereby they 
might be known. If any of them fled, er ſecreted 
their ware, the reſt were obliged to anſwer for him; 
on account of which, the effects of ſuch as died with- 
out a legal heir went to the college. —There were 15 
armamentaries, or repoſitories of arms, in the Eaſtern 
empire, placed near the frontiers, and 19 in the Weſtern. 

ARMOURER of a ſhip, a perſon whoſe office is to take 


care that the arms be in a condition fit for {crvice. 


ARMOURY, a ſtore-houſe of arms, or a place 
wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready for 
uſe. There are armouries in the Tower of London, and 
in all arſenals, citadels, caſtles, &c. DC 

ARMOURY is allo uſed for a branch of heraldry ; be- 
ing the knowledge of coat-armours, as to their blazons, 
and variotis intendments. | 

ARMOZA, or Harmozra, a town in Carmania, 
at the mouth of the Anamis, which falls into the Per- 
ſian gulph, (Arrian) ; Armuza, (Ptolemy) ; and from 
this the neighbouring iſland, and a ſmall kingdom, take 
the modern name of Grmus. E. Long. 56. 17. N. Lat. 
27. 20. | 


ARMS, ARM A, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds 


of weapons, whether for defence or offence. Nicod de- 
rives the word from the Latin phraſe quod operiant ar- 
mos, becanſe they cover the ſhoulders or ſides; but 


Varro derives arma, ab arcendo, eo quod arceant hoſtes. 


It is ſuppoſed that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, 
and were only employed againſt beaſts; and that Be- 
lus, the ſon of Nimrod, was the firſt that waged war: 
whence, according to ſome came the appellation be/- 
lum. Diodorus Siculus takes Belus to be the ſame 
with Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up to battle, — 
Arms of ſtone, and even of braſs, appear to have been 
uſed before they eame to iron and ſteel. Joſephus aſ- 


ſures us, that the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe 


of iron arms in Egypt, arming the troops of Pharoah 
with a caſque and buckler. | 

What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſ- 
ters of the world, was, that having ſucceſſively war- 
red againſt all nations, they conſtantly renounced their 
own methods, arms, &c. whenever they met with bet- 
ter. Thus Romulus during his war with the Sabins, 
a bold and warlike nation, adopted their broad buck- 
ler in lieu of the ſmall Argian buckler, which be had 
uſed till that time. 

The principal arms of the ancient Britons were hat- 
chets, ſeythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers: the Sax- 
ons, &. brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arba- 
lets, &c. By the ancient laws of England, .eygry man 

Was 
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Arms. Was obliged to bear arms, except the judges and cler- in regard they are borge principally on the buckler, Arms. 
. zy. Under Henry VIII. it was expreſsly enjoined on cuiraſs, banners, and other apparatus of war. They are 


all perſons to be regularly inſtracted, even from their 
tacir tender years, in the exerciſe of the arms then in 
uſe : viz, the long bow and arrows; and to be provided 
With a certain number of them, 33 H. VIII. 

Arms, Arma, in law, are extended to any thing 
which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caſt 
ar, or ſtrike another 44 
By the common law, it is an offence ſor perſons to 
Fo or ride armed with dangerous weapons: but gentle- 
men may. Wear. common armour, according to their 
quality, &c. 3d Inſt, The king may prohibit force of 
arms, and puniſh offenders according to law; and here- 
in every ſabject is bound to be aiding, Stat. 7. Edw. I. 
None ſhall come with force and arms before the king's 
juſtices, nor ride armed in affray of the peace, on 
pain to forfeit their armour, and to ſuffer impriſon- 
ment, &c. 2 Ed. III. c. 3. ui”; 

The importation of arms and ammunition are pro- 
hibited by 1 Jac. II. c. 8. and by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. 
c. 2. Proteſtant ſubjects may have arms for their de- 
fence. So likewiſe arms, &c. ſhipped after prohibition, 
are forfeited by 29 Geo. I. c. 16. ſec. 2. 4 

Arms of offence in uſe among us at preſent are, the 
ſword, piſtol, muſket, bayonet, pike, &c. 

The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad ſword, 
target, poignard, and whinyar or durk, &c. There 
arc ſeveral acts of parliament for diſarming the High- 
landers; ſee 1 Geo. I. c. 54.; 11 Geo. I. c. 26.; 


19 Geo, II. c. 39.; 21 Geo. II. c. 34.; 26 Geo. II. 


c. 22. and 29% -: | | 

Fire-Aaus are thoſe charged with powder and ball: 
ſach are cannon, mortars, and other ordnance ; muſ- 
kets, carabines, piſtols, and even bombs, granadoes, 
carcaſſes, &c. In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy 
for the year 1707, we have an account of ſome experi- 
ments made with firc-arms differently loaded by M. 
Caſſini. Among other things he obſerves, that by 
loading the piece with a ball which is ſomewhat leſs 
than the calibre, and only laying a little gunpowder 
below the ball and a good deal above it, it will yield a 
chement noiſe, but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe 
11 the ball, This he takes to have been all the ſecret 
of thoſe people who pretended to fell the art of render- 
lag one's ſelf invulnerable or ſhot-proof, 

Arms, paſs of, was a kind of combat in uſe among 
mne ancient cavaliers. | 

Arms, ſtand of. A ſtand of arms ſignifies a muſket, 
a bayonet, a ſword, belt, and cartridge- box. | 

Arms of parade, or courteſy, were thoſe uſed in the 
2ncient juſts and tournaments ; which were commonly 
anſhod lances, ſwords without edge or point, wooden 
ſyords, and even canes. | 

AR us denote the natural weapons, or parts of de- 
fence, of beaſts: as claws, tecth, tuſks of elephants, 
| beaks of birds, &c. | 

Arms are alſo uſed figuratively for the profeſſion of 
a foldier. Thus we ſay, he was bred to arms. 

Arms, or Armorics, are allo uſed in heraldry for 
marks of dignity and honour, regularly compoſed of 
certain figures and colours, given or authoriſed by ſove- 
reigns, and borne in banners, ſhields, coats, &c. for 
the diſtinction of perſons, families, and ſtates; and paſ- 
fn by deſcent to poſterity. They are called arms, 


alſo called coats of arms, coat armour, &c. becauſe an- 
ciently embroidered on ſur-coats, &c, See HERALD- 
RY. Some will have the name to have been firſt oc- 
caſioned by the ancient knights, who in their juſts and 
tournaments bore certain marks (which were frequently 
their miſtreſs's favours) in their armour, i. e. their 
helms or ſhield, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
ARMS, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, 
which being made hereditary, theſe are alſo become 
ſo, being the ſeveral marks for diſtinguiſhing of fa- 
malies and kindreds, as names are of perſons and in- 
dividuals. 1 56h 
ARMS are variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the Heralds. 
Arms of alliance, are thoſe which families or pri- 
vate perſons join to their own, to denote the alliances 
which they have contracted by marriage. 
Arms, aſſumptive, are ſuch as a man has a right to 
aſſume of himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 
As, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor 
has coat armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, 
priſoner, in any lawful war; he becomes intitled to 


bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, and enjoy it to him 


and his heirs. The foundation hereof is that princi- 
ple in military law, that the dominion of things taken 
in lawful war paſſes to the conqueror. 


Arms, canting, are thoſe wherein the figures bear 


an alluſion to the name of the family. Such are thoſe 
of the family of La Tour in Auvergne, who bear a 


tower; that of the family of Prado in Spain, whoſe 
field is a meadow. Moſt authors hold theſe the moſt 


noble and regular, and is ſhown by an infinity of in- 


ſtances produced by Father Varenne and Menetrier. 
They are much debaſed, when they come to partake 


of the Rebrus. | * 
ARms, charged, are ſuch as retain their ancient inte- 


grity and value, with the addition of ſome new ho- 


nourable charge or bearing, in conſideration of ſorye 
noble action. 3 536419 
Arms of community, are thoſe of biſhoprics, cities, 

univerſities, and other bodies corporate, ea BLD 

Arms of conceſſion, or augmentation of honour, are 
either entire arms, or elſe one or more figures given 
by princes, as a reward for ſome extraordinary 
ſervice. | | 
Arms of dominion, are thoſe which emperors, kings, 
and ſovereign ſtates bear; being annexed to the ter- 
ritories which they poſſeſs. Thus the three lions are 
the arms of England; the flears de lys thoſe of France, 
&c. | 


Arms of family, or paternal arms, are ſuch as be- 


long to a particular family, and which no other perſon 
has a right to aſſume. 4 


Anus, full, or entire, are ſuch as retain their pri- 
mitive purity, integrity, or valne; without any alter- 
ations, diminutions, abatements, or the hke. It is a 
rule, that the ſimpler and leſs diverſified the arms, the 
more noble and ancient they are. For this reaſon Gar- 


cias Ximenes, firſt king of Navarre, and hrs ſucceſſors 


for ſeveral ages, bore only gules, without any figure 
at all. | 


The arms of princes of the blood, of all younger 
ſons, and junior families, are not pure and full ; but 
diſtinguiſhed and diminiſhed by proper differences, &c. 

Uu2 ARMS 


2. 


Dr Mac. teſtumony of a reſpectable critic. 
_ Hiſ mall alſo tranſcribe a beautiful elogium from an emi- 
ry of nent phy ſician f: Of all the poctical performances 
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Arms of patranage, are thoſe which governors of 


Asmirong provinces, lords of manors, &c. add to their family 


arms, in token of their peculiar ſuperiority and juriſ- 
dition, 

Aaus of pretenſion, are thoſe of ſuch kingdoms or 
territories to which 2 prince or lord has ſome claim, 
and which he adds to his own, though the kingdoms 
or territories be poſſeſſed by a foreign prince or other 
lord. Thus the kings of England have quartered the 
arms of France with their own, ever ſince the claim 
of Edward III. to that kingdom, in 1330. 

Arms of ſucceſſion, are aſſumed by thoſe who inhe- 
rit eſtates, manors, &c. by will, entail, or donation, 
and which they cither impale or quartcr with their 
own arme. 

Aus arc alſo ſaid to be parted, couped, quartered, 
&c, | 

Aus are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when there 
is ſomething in them contrary to the eſtablithed rules of 
heraldry. As, when metal 1s put on metal, or colour 
on colour, &c. | 5 Poon 

The laws and other affairs of arms, with the cog- 
nizance of offences committed therein, belong to the 
marſhals and colleges of arms. | 

Anis in falconry, denote the legs of an hawk, 
from the thigh to the foot. See FaLconky. 

ARMSTRONG (Dr John), an eminent phyſi- 
cian, poet, and miſcellaneous writer, was born in 
Caſtleton pariſh, Roxburghſhire, where his father and 
brother were miniſters; completed his education in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took his degree in 
phyſic. Feb. 4, 1732, with much reputation ; and pub- 
liſhed his theſis, as the forms of that univerſity re- 
quire ; the ſubject was, De tabe purulenta. In 1735 
he publiſhed a little humourous fugitive pamphlet in 
3vyo, entitled,“ An Eſſay for e ne, the ſtudy of 
Phyſic; to which is added a Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, 
Mercury, and Pluto, relating to the Practice of Phy- 
lic, as it is managed by a certain illuſtrious Society. 
As alſo an Epiſtle from Uſbek the Perſian to Joſhua 
Ward, Eſq.” This piece contains mnch fun and 
drollery: in the dialogue he has caught the very ſpirit 
of Lncian. In 1737 he publiſhed A Synopſis of the 


Hiſtory and Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſes, 8Byo. This 


was ſoon followed by the Oecouomy of Love; a poem 
which has much merit: but it muſt be confeſſed it is 
100 ſtrongly tinctured with the licentiouſneſs of Ovid. 

It is ald, however, that his maturer judgment ex- 
punged many of the luxuriances of youthful fancy, 
in an edition“ reviſed and corrected by the author“ in 
1763. it appears by one of the caſcs on literary pro- 


_ perty, that Mr Millar paid 50 guineas for the copy- 


right of this poem, which was intended as a burleſque 
on ſome dictatic writers. It has been obſerved of Dr 
Armſtrong, that his works have great inequalities, 
ſome of them being poſſeſſed of every requiſite to be 
ſought after in the moſt perfect compoſition, while 
others can hardly be conſidered as ſuperior to the pro- 
duQtions of mediocrity. The Art of preſerving Health, 
his beſt performance, which was publiſhed in 1744, 
will tranſmit his name to poſterity as one of the firſt 
Engliſh writers, has been honoured with the following 
On this work we 
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on this ſubject that have come to my hands. Dr Arm- Armſtrong 


ſtrong's Art of preſerving health is by far the beſt. 


To quote every charming deſcription and beautiful paſ- Army. 


ſage of this poem, one mult tranſcribe the whole. We 
cannot, however, expect new rules, where the prin- 
cipal delign was to raiſe and warm the heart into a 
compliance with the ſolid precepts of the ancients, 
which he has enforced with great ſtrength and ele- 
2 And upon the whole, he has convinced us by 

is on example, that we ought not to blame antiquity 
for acknowledging 

One power of phyſic, melody, and ſong.” 

In 1746 Dr Arm m_ was appointed one of the phy- 
ſicians to the hoſpital for lame and ſick ſoldiers behind 
Buckingham houſe, In 1751 he publiſhed his poem 


on Benevolence, in folio; and in 1753, © Taſte, an 
epiſtle toa young Critic.” In 1758 appeared, Sketchos, 


or Eſſays on various ſubjects, by Launcelot Temple, 
Eſq; in two parts.“ In this production, which poſſeſſes 
much humour and knowledge of the world, and which 


had a remarkably rapid fale, he is ſuppoſed to have 


been aſſiſted by Mr Wilkes. In 1760 he had the ho- 
nour of being appointed phyſician tothe army in Germa- 
ny, where in 1761 he wrote a poem called“ Day, an 
Epiſtle to om Wilkes of Ayleſbury, Eſq;“ In this po- 
em, which is not collected in his works, he wantonly 
hazarded a reflection on Churchill, which drew on him 
the ſerpent- toothed vengeance of that ſevereſt of ſati- 
riſts, whoſe embalming or corroſive pen could deify or 
lampoon any man, according as he acquieſced with, or 
diflented, from his political principles. In 1770 Dr 


Armſtrong publiſhed a collection of © Miſcellanies in 


2 vols.; containing, 1. The Art of preſerving Health. 


2. Of Benevolence, an Epiſtle to Eumenes. 3. Taſte, 


an Epiſtle to a youg critic, 1753. 4. Imitations of 
Shakeſpeare and Spencer. 5. The Univerſal Almanac, 
by Noureddin Ali. 6. The Forced Marriage, a tra- 
gedy. 7. Sketches.“ In 1771 he publiſhed “ A ſhort 
ramble through ſome parts of France and Italy, by 
Launcelot Temple : and in 1773, in his own name, a 
quarto pamphlet, under the title of Medical Eſſays ; 
towards the concluſion of which, he accounts for his 


not having ſach extenſive practice as ſome of his bre- 


thren, from his not being qualified to employ the uſual 
means, from a tickliſh ſtate of ſpirits, and a diſtem- 
pered exceſs of ſenſibility, He complains much of 
the behaviour of ſome of his brethren, of the herd of 
critics, and particularly of the reviewers. He died in 
Sept. 1779; and to the no ſmall ſurpriſe of his friends, 
left behind him more than L. 300 ſaved out of a ve 
moderate income, ariſing principally from his half-pay. 
ARMUYDEN, a ſeca-port town of the United pro- 
vinces, in the iſland of Walcherin, formerly very flou- 
riſhing ; but now inconſiderable, the ſea having ſtopped 


up the harbour. The ſalt-works are its chief reſource. 


E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 51 30. 

ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, conſiſting of 
horſe and foot, completely armed, 2nd provided with 
artillery, ammunition, proviſions, &c. under the com- 
mand of one general, having lieutenant-generals, ma- 
jor-generals, brigadiers, — other officers, under him. 
An army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions; and 
is uſaally divided into three corps, and ſormed into 
three lines: the firſt line is called the var-guard, the 
ſecond the main-body, and me third the gry or 

ory 
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cach line; and ſometimes they place ſquadrons of horſe 


in the intervals between the battalions. When the army 


is drawn up in order of battle, the horſe are placed at 
five feet diſtance from each other, and the foot at three. 
In each line the battalions are diſtant from each other 
180 feet, which is nearly equal to the extent of their 
front;- and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which are 
about 3oo feet diſtant, the extent of their own front. 
Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons and battalions 
of the ſecond line to range themſelves againſt the in- 


tervals of the firſt, that both may more readily march 


through theſe ſpaces to the enemy : the firſt line is u- 
ſually 300 feet diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 
from the third, that there may be ſufficient room to 
rally when the ſquadrons and battalions are broken. 
See the article WAR. "7 | 
This is to be underſtood of a land-army only. A 
_ naval or ſea-army is a number of ſhips of war, equip- 
ped and manned with ſailors and mariners, under the 
command of an admiral, with other inferior officers 
under him. See Naval Tacrics. 
It has been obſerved, that in Europe a prince with 
2 a million of ſuabjects cannot keep an army of above 
10, ooo men, without ruining himſelf. It was other- 
wile. in the ancient republics: the proportion of ſol- 
diers to the reſt of the people, which is now as about 
1 to 100, might then be as about x to 8. The reaſon 
ſcems owing to that equal portion of lands which the 


ancient founders of commonwealths made among their 


ſabje&s; ſo that every man had a conſiderable proper- 
ty to defend, and means to defend it with: whereas, 
now, the lands and riches of a nation being ſhared a- 
mong a few, the reſt have no way of ſubſiſting but by 
trade, arts, and the like: and have neither any free pro- 
perty to defend, nor means to enable them to go to war 
in defence of it, without ſtarving their families. A large 
part of our people are either artiſans or ſervants, and ſo 
only miniſter to the luxury and effeminncy of the great. 
While the equality of lands ſubſiſted, Rome, though 
only a little ſtate, being refuſed the ſuccours which the 
Latins were obliged to furnith after the taking of the 
city in the conſolate of Camillus, preſently raiſed ten 
legions within its own walls; which was more, Livy 


aſſures us, than they were able to do in his time, tho“ 


| maſters of the greateſt part of the world. A full proof, 
adds the hiſtorian, that we are not grown ſtronger ; and 
that what ſwells our city is only luxury, and the means 
and effects of it. 


Armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed 


chiefly of the vaſſals and tenants of the lords, When 
each company had ſerved the number of days or months 
enjoined by their tenure,- or the cuſtoms of the fees 
they held, they returned home. The armics of the 
empire conſiſted of divers bodies of troops furniſhed by 


the ſeveral circles. The groſs of the French armies, 


under the Merovingian race, conſiſted of infantry. 


Under Pepin and Charlemagne, the armies conſiſted 


almoſt equally. of cavalry and foot: but ſince the de- 
clenſion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
hereditary, the national armics, ſays Le Gendre, are 
chiefly cavalry. : 
A well-regulatcd ſtanding army is greatly ſuperior 
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to 2 militia; although a militia, it is to be obſerved, Army. | 


after ſerving two or three campaigns, may become 
equal to a ſtanding army, and in every reſpect a match 
for veteran troops. Sec MILITIA. | 

One of the firſt ſtanding armies of which we have 
any diſtin& account, in any well authenticated hiſtory, 
is that of Philip of Macedon, His frequent wars with 
the Thracians, Illyrians, Theſſalians, and ſome of the 
Greek citics in the neighbourhood of Macedon, pra- 


dually formed his troops, which in the beginning were 


probably militia, to the exact diſcipline of a ſtanding 
army. When he was at peace, which he was very 
ſeldom, and never for any long time together, he was 
careful not to diſband that army. It vanquiſhed and 
ſubdued, after a long and violent ſtruggle, indeed, the 
gallant and well exerciſed militias of the principal re- 
publics of ancient Greece; and afterwards, with very 
little ſtruggle, the effeminate and ill-exerciſed militia 
of the greatPerſian empire, The fall of the Greek re- 
publics and of the Perſian empire, was the effect of the 
irreſiſtible ſuperiority which a ſtanding army has over 
every ſort of militia. It is the firſt great revolution in 
the affairs of mankind of which hiſtory has preſerved 
any diſtinct or circumſtaztial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the conſequent ele vation 
of Rome, is the ſecond. All the varieties in the for- 
tune of thoſe two famous republics may very well be 
accounted for from the ſame cauſe. 5 5 

From the end of the firſt to the beginning of the ſe- 
cond Carthaginian war, the armies of Carthage were 
continually in the field, and employed under three 
great generals, who ſucceeded one another in the 


command; Amilcar, his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, and his 


ſon Annibal ; firſt in chaſtiſing their own rebellious 
ſlaves, afterwards in ſubduing the revolted nations of 
Africa, and, laſtly, in conquering the great kingdom 
of Spain, The army which Annibal led from Spain 
into Italy muſt neceſſarily, in thoſe different wars, have 
been gradually formed to the exact diſcipline of a 
ſtanding army. The Romans, in the mean time, tho? 
they had not been altogether at peace, yet they had 
not, during this period, been engaged in any war of 
very great conſequence ; and their military diſcipline, 
it is generally ſaid, was a good deal relaxed. The 
Roman armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, 
Thraſymenus, and Cannæ, were militia oppoſed to a 
ſtanding army. This circumſtance, it is probable, 
contributed more than any other to determine the fate 
of thoſe battles. | 

The ſtanding army which Annibal left behind him 
in Spain, had the like ſuperiority over the militia 
which the Romans ſent to oppoſe it, and in a few 


years under the command of his brother the younger 
Aſdrubal, expelled them almoſt entirely from that 


country. 

Annibal was ill ſupplied from home. The Roman 
militia, being continually in the field, became in the 
progreſs of the war a well-diſciplined and well-excr- 
ciſed ſtanding army; and the ſuperiority of Annibal 

ew every day Jeſs and leſs. Aſdrubal judged it neceſ- 
ary to lead the whole, or almoſt the whole, of the ſtand- 
ing army which he commanded in Spain, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brother in Italy. In this march he is ſaid 
to haye been milled by his guides; and in a * 
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2nother ſtanding army, in every reſpect equal or ſupe- 
rior to his own, and was entirely defcated, 

When Aſdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
ſound nothing to oppoſe him bat a militia inferior to 
his own. He conquered and ſubdued that militia ; 
and in the courſe of the war, his own militia neceſſarily 
became a well-diſciplined and well-exerciſed ſtanding 
army, That ſtanding army was afterwards carried to 
Aſrica, where it found nothing but a militia to oppoſe 
it, In order to defend Carthage it became neceſlary 
to recall the ſtanding army of Annibal. The diſ- 
heartened and frequently defeated African militia join- 
ed it, and at the battle of Zama compoſed the greater 
part of the troops of Annibal, The event of that day 
determined the fate of the two rival republics, 

From the end of the ſecond Carthagenian war till 
the fall of the Roman republic, the armics of Rome 
were in every reſpect ſtanding armies. The ſtanding 
ariny of Macedon made ſome reſiſtance to their arms. 


In the height of their grandenr, it coſt them two great 


wars, and three great battles, toſubdue that lite King- 
dom ; of which the conqueſt would probably have been 
{till more difficult, had it not been for the cowardice of 
itz laſt king. The militias of all the civilized nations 
of the ancient world, of Greece, of Syria, and of E- 
pt, made but a feeble reſiſtence to the ſtanding ar- 
mics of Rome. The militias of ſome barbarous nations 
defended themſelves much better. 
Fartar militia, which Mithridates drew from the 
countries north of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, were 
the moſt formidable enemies whom the Roanans had to 
chcounter after the ſecond Carthaginian war. The 
Partljan and German militias too were always re- 
ſp:Ctable, and upon ſeveral occaſions gained very con- 


ſiderable advantages over the Roman armies, In ge- 


neral, however, and when the Roman armies were well 
commanded,they appear tohave been very much ſuperior. 

Many different cauſcs contributed to relax the diſ- 
cipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme ſeverity was, 
perhaps, one of thoſe cauſes. In the days of their 
zrandenr, when no enemy appeared capable of oppo- 
ling them, their heavy armour was laid aſide as unne- 
ceſſarily burthenſome, their laborions exerciſes were 
neglected as unneceſfarily toilſonic. Under the Roman 


emperors beſides, the ſtanding armies of Rome, thoſe 


particularly which 33 the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their maſters, againſt 
whom they uſed frequently to ſetuptheir own generals. 
In order to render them leſs formidable, according to 
ſome authors, Diocleſian, according to others Con- 


ſtantine, firſt withdrew them from the frontier, where 


they had always before been encamped in great bodies, 
generally of two or three legions each, and diſperſed 
them in ſmall bodies through the different provincial 
towns, from whence they were ſcarce ever removed, 
but when it became neceſlary to repel an invaſion, 
Small bodies of ſoldiers quartered in trading and ma- 
nufacturing towns, and ſeldom removed from thoſe 
quarters, became themſelves tradeſmen, artificers, and 
manufacturers. The civil came to predominate over 
the military character; and the ſtanding armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, 
and undiſciplined militia, incapable of reſiſting the at- 
tat k of the German and Seythian militias, which ſoon 
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dians. 


The Scythian or 
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afterwards invaded the weſtern empire. It wi3 only 
by hiring the militia of fome of thoſe nations to oppoſe 
to that ot others, that the emperors were for ſome dme 
able to defend themſelves. The fall of the weſtern 
empire is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
mankind, of which ancient hiſtory has preſerved any 
diſtinct or circumſtantial account. It was brought 
about by the irreſiſtible ſuperiority which the militia 
of a barbarous has over that of a civilized nation ; 
which the militia of a nation of ſhepherds has over 
that of a nation of huſbandmen, artificers, and manu- 


factures. The victories which have been gained by 


militias have generally been not over ſtancing armics, 
but over other militias in exerciſe and diſcipline infe- 
Such were the victorics which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the Perſian empire: 
and ſuch too were thoſe which in later times the Swiſs 
militia gained over that of the Auſtrians and Burgun- 


The military force of the German and Scythian na- 


tions, who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon the ruins of the 


weltern empire, continued for ſome time to be of the 
ſame kind in their new ſettlements as it had been in 
their original country. It was a militia of ſhepherds 
and huſbandmen, which in time of war took the field 
under the cammand of the ſame chieftans whom it was 
accuſtomed to obey in peace. It was therefore tole- 
rably well exerciſed and tolerably well diſciplined. As 
arts and induſtry advanced, however, the authority of 
the chieftans gradually decayed, and the great body 
of the people had leſs time to ſpare for military exer- 
ciſes. Both the diſcipline and the exerciſe of the feu- 
dal militia, therefore, went gradnally to ruin, and 
ſtanding armics were gradually introduced to ſupply 
the place of it. When the expedient of a ſtanding 


follow the example. They ſoon found that their ſaſe- 


ty depended upon their doing ſo, and that their own 


militia was altogether incapable of reſiſting the attack 
of ſuch an army. | 


The ſoldiers of a ſtanding army, though they may 


never have ſeen an enemy, yet have frequently appcar- 
ed to poſſeſs all the courage of veteran troops, and the 
very moment that they took the ficld, to have been fit 
to facc the hardieſt and moſt experienced veterans, In 
a long peace the generals perhaps may ſometimes for- 


get their ſkill ; but where a well-regulated ſtanding ar- 
my has been kept up, the ſoldiers ſeem never to forget 


their valour. | 
When a civilized nation depends for its defence up- 


on a militia, it is at all times expoſed to be conquered, 


by any barbarous nation which happens to be in its 
neighbourhood. The frequent conqueſts of all the ci- 
vilized countries in Aſia by the Tartars, ſufficienily 


demonſtrates the natural ſuperiority which the militia. 


of a barbarous has over that of a civilized nation. A 
well- regulated ſtanding army is ſuperior to every mili- 
tia. Such an army, as it can be beſt maintained by 
an opulent and civilized nation, ſo it can alone defend 


ſuch a nation againſt the invaſion of a poor and barba- 


rous neighbour, It is only by means of a ſtanding 
army, therefore, that the civilization of any country 
can be perpetuatcd, or even preſerved for any conſider- 


able time. 


As 


Army. 


army, beſides, had once been adopted by one civilized. 
nation, it became neceſlary that all its neighbours ſhould 
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As it is only by means of a well- regulated ſtanding 
army that a civilized country can be defcnded, ſo it is 
only by means of it that a barbarons country can be 
ſuddenly and tolerably civilized. A ſtanding army 
cltabliſtes, with an irreſiſtible force, the law of the ſo- 
vereign through the remoteſt provinces of the empire, 
and maintains ſome degree of regular government in 


countries which could not otherwiſe admit of any. 


my. 


Whoever examines with attention the improvements 
which Peter the Great introduced into the Ruſſian em- 
pire, will find that they almoſt all reſolve themſelves 
into the eſtabliſhment of a well-regulated ſtanding ar- 
It is the inſtrument which executes and main- 
rains all his other regulations. That degree of order 
and internal peace which that empire has ever ſince 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influence of that 


army, 


Men of republican principles have been jealous of a 
ſtanding army as dangerous to liberty. It certainly is 
ſo, wherever the intereſt of the general and that of the 
principal officers are not neceſſarily connected with the 
{1pport of the conſtitution of the ſtate. The ſtanding 
army of Cæſar deſtroyed the Roman republic; the 


_ ſtanding army of Cremwell turned the long parliament 


out of doors. But where the ſovercign is himſelf the 
general, and the principal nobility and gentry of the 


country the chief officers of the army; where the mi- 


litary force is placed under the command of thoſe who 
have the greateſt intereſt in the ſapport of the civil 


authority, becauſe they have themſelves the greateſt 


ſhare of that authority; a ſtanding army can never be 
dangerous to liberty : on the coatrary, it may in 
ſome caſes be favourable to liberty. The ſecurity 


which it gives to the ſovereign renders unneceſſary 


that troubleſome jealouſy which in ſome modern re- 


publics ſeems to watch over the minuteſt actions, and 
to be at all times ready to diſturb the peace of every 
citizen. Where the ſecurity of the magiſtrate, though 


ſupported by the principal people of the country, is 


endangered by every popular diſcontent ; where a ſmall 
tamult is capable of bringing about in a few hours a 


great revolution; the whole authority of government 


moſt be employed to ſuppreſs and puniſh every murmur 


and complaint againſt it. To a ſovereign, on the con- 


trary, who feels himſelf ſupported not only by the na- 
tural ariſtocracy of the country, but by a well-regula- 


ted ſtanding army, the rudeſt, the moſt groundleſs, 


and the moſt licentious remonſtrances, can give little - 


diſturbance. He can ſafely pardon or neglect them, 
and his conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperiority naturally 
diſpoſes him to do ſo. That degree of liberty which 


approaches to licentiouſneſs can be tolerated only in 


countries where the ſovereign is ſecured by a well-re- 
gulated ſtanding army. It is in ſuch countries only that 
the public ſafety does not require that the ſovereign 
ſhould be traſted with any diſcretionary power for ſup- 
e 40 the impertinent wantonneſs of this licen- 
tious liberty. 

ARNALL (William), a noted political writer in 
defence of Sir Robert Walpole, was originally an at- 
torney's clerk ; but being are Brady; to Walpole, 
he employed him for a conrſe of years in writing the 
Free, Briton and other papers in defence of his admini- 
ſtration. By the report of the ſecret committee, he ap- 
pears to have received, in the ſpace of four years, no 
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leſs than L. 10,997 : 6:8 ont of the treaſury for his Arres. 
writings! but ſpending his money as faſt as it came, and —— 
bis ſupplies ſtopping on Sir Robert's reſignation, he 
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died broken-hcarted and in debt, in the 26th year ot 
his age. His invention was ſo quick, that his honour- 
able employer uſed to fay, no man in England could 
write a pamplet in ſo little time as Arnall. 

ARNAUD DE MErrveEILn, or MEREVIt, a poet 
of Provence, who lived at the beginning of the 13th 
century. He wrote a book intitled Las recaſtenas de 
/a comteſſe, and a collection of poems and ſonnets. He 
died in the year 1220. Petrarch mentions him in his 
Triumph of Love. ; 

ARNAUD DE VILLA Nova, a famous phyſician, who 
lived about the end of the 13th and beginning of the 
14th century. He ſtudied at Paris and Montpelier, and 
travelled through Italy and Spain. He was well ac- 
quainted with languages, and particularly with the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He was at great pains 
to gratify his ardent deſire after knowledge; but this 
paſſion carried him rather too far in his reſearches : he 
endeayoured to diſcover future events by aſtrology, ima- 
gining this ſcience to be infallible ; and upon this foun- 
dation he publiſhed a prediction, that the world would 
come to an end in the middle of the 14th century. He 


practiſed phyſic at Paris for ſome time: but having ad- 


vanced ſome new doctrines, he drew upon himſelf the 


reſentment of the univerſity; and his friends, fearing he 


might be arreſted, perſuaded him to retire from that 
city. Upon his leaving France, he retired to Sicily, 
where he was received by king Frederic of Arragon 
with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and eſteem. Some 
time afterwards, this prince ſent him to France, to at- 
tend Pope Clement in an illneſs; and he was ſhipwreci- 
ed on the coaſt of Genoa, about the year 1313. The 
works of Arnaud, with his life prefixed, were printed 
in one volume in folio, at Lyons, in 1520 ; and at Basil 
in 1585, with the notes of Nicholas Tolerus. N 
ARNAUD D'ANDILLY (Robert), the ſon of a cele- 


brated advocate of the parliament of Paris, was born 


in 1588; and, being introduced young at court, was 


employed in many conſiderable offices, all which he diſ- 


charged with great integrity and reputation. In 1644 
he quitted buſineſs, and retired into the convent of Port 
Royal des Champs, where he paſſed the remainder of 
his days in a confinued application to works of piety 
and devotion ; and enriched the French language with 
many excellent tranſlations of different writers, as well 
as with religious compoſitions of his own. He died in 
1674, and his works are printed in 8 vols folio. 
ARNAUD (Anthony), brother of the preceding, and 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, was born in 1612. He pu- 
bliſhed, in 1643, A treatiſe on frequent communion, 
which highly difpleaſed the Jeſuits ; and the diſputes 


upon grace, which broke out about this time in the u- 


niverſity of Paris, and in which he took a zealous part 
with the Janſeniſts, helped to increaſe the animoſity be- 
tween him and the Jeſuits. But nothing raiſed ſo great 
a clamour againſt him as the two letters he wrote on 
Abſolution ; in the ſecond of which the faculty of divi- 
nity found two propoſitions which they condemned, 
and M. Arnaud was expelled the ſociety. Upon this 
he retired ; and during a retreat which laſted near 25 
years, he compoſed that great variety of works which 
arc extant of his, on grammar, geometry, logie, me- 
; taphyſic: 
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Artiheim, 
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taphyſies, and theology. In 1679, he withdrew from 


France, living in obſcurity in the Netherlands, and 


died in 1694, His heart, at his own requcit, was tent 
to be depolned in the Port Royal. Arnaud had a re- 
markable ſtrength of genius, memory, and command 0; 
his pen ; nor did theſe decay even to the laſt year of his 
life. Mr Bayle ſays, he had been told by perſons who 
had been admitted into his familiar converſation, that 
he was a man very ſimple in his manners; and that un- 


Jeſs any one propoſed ſome queſtion to him, or deſired 


ſome information, he ſaid nothing that was beyond 
common converſation, or that might make one take 
him for a man of preat abilities ; but when he ſet him- 
ſelf to give an anſwer to ſuch as propoſed a point of 
learning, he ſeemed as it were transformed into another 
man: he would then deliver a multitude of fine things 
with great perſpicuity and learning, and had a parti- 


cular ralent at making himſelf intelligible to perſons of 


not the greateſt penetration, 

ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, in the duchy 
of Burgandy, which carries on a pretty good trade. It 
is ſeated on the Auxois, in a vallcy near the river A- 

E. Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 47.7. 
ARNDT (John), a famous Proteſtant divine of Ger- 


many, born at Ballenſtad, in the duchy of Anhalt, in 


the year 1555. At firſt he applicd himſelf to the ſtudy 
of phyſic : but falling into a dangerous ſickneſs, he 
weÞ a vow to change his profeſſion for that of divini- 
ty, if he ſhould be reſtored to health ; which he accord- 


. ingly did upon his recovery, He was miniſter firſt at 


Quedlinburg and then at Brunſwick. He met with 


great oppoſition in this laſt city: his ſucceſs as a preach- 


er raiſed the enmity of his brethren, who became his 
hitter enemies. 


In order to ruin his character, they 


aſcribed a variety of errors to him; and perſecuted him 


to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to leave Brun- 
ſwick, and retire to Iſleb, where he was miniſter for 
three years, In 1611, George Duke of Lunenburg, 
who had a high opinion of his integrity and ſanctity, 
gave him the church of Zell, and appointed him fu- 
perintendant of all the churches in the duchy of Lu- 
nenburg ; which office he diſcharged for 11 years, and 
died in 1621. It is reported that he ſoretold his death, 
having ſaid to his wife, upon his return home after his 
laſt ſermon, that now he had preached his ſuneral ſer- 
mon, He wrote in High Dutch 4 hey of on true 
Chriſtianity, which has been tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 
nages. | 
, ARNE (Dr Thomas Auguſtine), diſtinguiſhed by 
his (kill in muſic, was the ſon of Mr Arne an uphol- 
ſterer in Covent Garden, whom Addiſon is ſuppoſed 
to have characteriſed in No 155 and No 160 of The 
Tatler ; and brother of Mrs Cibber the player. He 
was early devoted to muſic, and ſoon became eminent 
in his profeſſion, July 6. 1759, he had the degree of 
doctor of muſic conferred on him at Oxford. His 
compoſitions are univerſally applauded, and he was alſo 
particularly ſkilfal in inſtructing vocal performers. He 
died March 5. 1778, having written the followin 
ieces : Artaxerxes, 1762; The Guardian outwitted, 
1764; The Rog, 1778; all of them operas. 4 5855 
ARNHETM, a town of the Low Countries, in the 
province of Guelderland, capital of Veluive. It is 


adorned with ſeveral fine churches, particularly that of 
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St Val burg and of St Euſebius: which laſt has a very Arvica. 
high tower. The town has five gates, aud ſeveral fire —v— 
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ramparts, part of which are waſhed by the Rhine, and 
the other parts have wide and deep ditches before them. 
There is a canal made between this place and Nime- 
guen, at the expence of both towns, on which boats 
paſs backwards and forwards to carry on a trade be- 
tween them. The air is very healthful; on which ac- 
count it is inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. E. Long. 
$. 56. N. Lat. $2: o. | 

ARNICA, LEOPARDS BANE, in botany: A genus of 
the poly gamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſynge- 
neſia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 49th order, Compoſite diſcoides. "The 
receptacle is naked; the pappus is imple ; and the fi- 
laments are five, without antheræ. The 

Species are ſeven, all natives of Ethiopia, except the 
two following: 1. The montana, with oval leaves, 
grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo upon many of 
the high mountains in Germany, and other cold parts 
of Europe. The roots of this ſpecies, when planted 
in a proper ſoil and ſituation, ſpread very far under the 
farface, and put out many entire oval leaves, from be- 
tween which the flower- ſtems ariſe, which grow about 
a foot and an half high. The top is terminated by a 
ſingle yellow flower, compoſed of many florets, like 
thoſe of the dandelion. Theſe are ſucceeded by ob- 
long ſceds, which are covered with down. 2. The 
ſcorpioides, with ſawed leaves growing alternately, is a 
native of Bohemia and Siberia, The roots of this ſort 


are much jointed, and divide ino many irregular fleſhy 


off-ſets, which are variouſly contorted ; from whence 
ſome ſuperſtitious perſons have imagined that they 
would expel the poiſon of ſcorpions, and cure the 


wounds made by the ſting of that animal. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies delights in a moiſt ſhady 
ſituation : it may be propagated by paring the roots 
in autumn when the ſtalks begin to decay; or by the 
ſceds ſown in autumn ſoon aſter they are ripe, for thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring often fail. The ſecond ſort is to 
be propagated in the ſame manner, Both are very 
hardy, and require no other care than to be keept free 
from weeds. | 

Medicinal Uſes. The montana has an acrid bitter 
taſte, and when bruiſed, emits a pungent odour, which 
excites Ne On this account the country people 
in ſome parts of Germany uſe it in ſnuff, and ſmoke it 
like tobacco. It was formerly repreſented as a reme- 
dy of great efficacy againſt effuſions and ſuffuſions of 
blood, from falls, bruiſes, or the like ; and it was then 
alſo mentioned as a remedy in jaundice, gout, nephri- 
tis, &c. but in theſe affeCtions it is now very little, if 
at all, employed. | 

Of late it has been principally recommended in pa- 
ralytic affections, and in — where a loſs or diminu- 
tion of ſenſe ariſes from an affection of the nerves, as 
in inſtances of amauroſis. In theſe it has chiefly been 
employed under the form of infuſion. From a dram 
to half an ounce of the flowers has been directed to be 
infuſed in a pint of boiling water, and taken in different 
doſes in the courſe of the day : ſometimes it produces 
vomiting, ſometimes ſweating, ſometimes diureſis ; but 
frequently its uſe is attended with no ſenſible opera- 
tion, unleſs it can be conſidered as ſuch, that in ſome 
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Arniſæus caſes of paralyſis, the cure is ſaid to be preceded by a 
— peculiar prickling, and by ſhooting pains in the affected 


parts. 

Beſides being employed in paralytic affections, it has 
alſo been of late repreſented as a very powerful anti- 
ſpaſmodic; and it is ſaid to have been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in fevers, particularly thoſe of the intermittent 
kind, and likewiſe in caſes of gangrene. In thoſe diſ- 
eaſes it has been ſaid to prove as efficacious as the Pe- 


ruvian bark, when employed under the form of a pret- 


ty ſtrong decoction taken in ſmall dozes frequently re- 
peated, or under the form of an electuary with honey. 

But as theſe alleged virtues have not been confirm- 
ed by any trials made in Britain, its real influence till 
remains to be determined by future obſervations, It 
is, however, one of thoſe active ſubſtances from which 
ſomething may be expefted. 

ARNISAUS (Henningus), a philoſopher and 
phyſician of great reputation, about the beginning of 
the 17th century. He was born at Halberitad in 
Germany, and was profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity 
of Helmſtad. His political works are much eſteemed. 
The moſt remarkable of them is his book De authori- 
tate principum in populum ſemper inviolabili, printed at 
Francfort, in 1612, In this he maintains that the 
authority of princes ought not to be violated. He 
wrote alſo upon the ſame doctrine his three books De 


jure majeſtatis, printed at the ſame place in 1610; and 


his Keflectiones politice, printed at Francfort in 1615. 
Having received an invitation to go to Denmark, he 
went thither, and was made counſellor and phyſician 
to the King. He travelled into France and England, 
and died in November 1635. Beſides the pieces al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote ſeveral philoſophical, me- 
dicinal and political treatiſes. i 
ARNO BIUS, profeſſor of rhetoric at Sicca, in 
Numidia, towards the end of the third century. It 
was owing to certain dreams which he had that he 
became deſirous of embracing Chriſtianity. For this 
purpoſe he applied to the biſhops to be admitted into 
the church. But they, remembering the violence with 
which he had always oppoſed the true faith, had ſome 


_ diſtruſt him; and, before they would admit him, 


inſiſted on ſome proofs of his ſincerity. In compliance 
with this demand, he wrote againſt the Gentiles; 
wherein he has refuted the abſurdities of their religion, 
and ridiculed their falſe gods. In this treatiſe he has 
employed all the flowers of rhetoric, and diſplayed great 
learning: but from an impatience to be admitted into 
the body of the faithful, he is thought to have been in 


too great a hurry in compoſing his work, and thence 


it is that there does not appear in this piece ſuch an 
exat order and diſpoſition as could be wiſhed; and 
not having a perfect and exact knowledge of the Chriſ- 
tian faith, he publiſhed ſome very dangerous errors. 
Mr Bayle remarks, that his notions about the origin of 
rhe ſoul, and cauſe of nataral evil, and ſeveral other 
important points, are highly pernicious. St Jerom, in 
lis epiſtle to Paulinus, is of opinion that his ſtyle is 
1nequal and too diffuſe, and that his book is written 
without any method; but Dr Cave thinks this judg- 
ment too ſevere, and that Arnobius wants neither ele- 
gance nor order in his compoſition, Voſſius ſtyles him 
th: Varro of the eccleſiaſtical writzrs. Du Pin obſerves 
Vol. I. 


that his work is written in a manner worthy ef a pro- Arnold. 


feſſor of rhetoric : the turn of his ſentiments is very o- 
ratorical; but his ſtyle is a little African, his expreſ- 
fions being harſh and inelegant. We have ſeveral edi- 
tions of this work of Arnobius againſt the Gentiles, 
one publiſhed at Rome in 1542, at Baſil in 1546 and 
1560, at Paris in 1570, at Antwerp in 1522, and one 
at Hamburgh in 1610, with notes by Gebhard Elmen- 
horſtius, belides many others. He wrote alſo a piece 


intitled De rhetorice inſtitutione; but this is not ex- 


tant. | | 
ARNOLD, of Breſcia, in Italy, diſtir.guiſhed him- 


ſelf by being the founder of a ſe& which oppoſed the 


wealth and power of the Romiſh clergy, He went in- 
to France, where he ſtudicd under the celebrated Peter 
Abelard. Upon his return to Italy, he put on the 


habit of a monk, and opened his invettives in the ſtreets 


of Breſcia, The people crowded round him. He 
told them he was ſent to reform abuſes, to pull down 
the proud and to exalt the humble, He then pointed 


his declamation againſt the biſhops, againſt the clergy, 


againſt the monks, and finally againſt the Roman pon- 
tiff himſelf: to the laity only he was indulgent. 
Churchmen, ſaid he, who hold benefices, biſhops who 


have domains, and monks that have poſſeſſions, will all 
be damned. His hearers ſhouted approbation. Theſe 


things, continued he, belong to the prince; he may 


give them to whom he pleaſes, but he muſt give them 


to the laity. It is on their tithes, and the voluntary 


contributions of the people, that thoſe ſons of God 


muſt live: they muſt be frugal, continent, and morti- 
fied. | 

The church of Breſcia was ſoon thrown into the 
greateſt confuſion, and the people, already prejudiced 


againſt their miniſters threatened to overturn their al- 
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tars, The ſacred writings he urged in ſupport of his 


aſſertions, and froin thenm he denounced the vengeance 


of Heaven againſt the violators of the law, Indeed, 


nothing could be more glaringly offenſive than the 
oſtentatious parade of the biſhops and great abbots, and 
the ſoſt and licentions lives of the monks and clergy. 
In 1139 was celebrated a grand council at Rome. 
Arnold was cited to appear before it. His accuſers 
were the biſhop of Breſcia, and many others, whom 


he had ridiculed and inſulted. Nor from his judges 


could he look for much indulgence, He was ſound 
guilty, and ſentenced to perpetual ſilence. Upon this 


he left Italy, croſſed the Alps, and found a refuge in 


Zurich, | . 
Though Arnold had quitted Italy, yet had his opi- 
nions 4 75 deep root, and Rome itſelf was infected 


by them. Ixritated by the conduct of their maſter 
Innocent IT. the Roman people aſſembled in the Capi- 


tol. It was propoſed that the power of the pontiff, 
which they called exorbitant, ſhould be reſtrained : 
this was carried: when ſuddenly, inſpired as it were 
by the genius of the place, they moved that the ſe- 


nate, which for years had been aboliſhed, ſhould be re- 
ſtored. The propoſition was received with the loudeſt 


acclamations. Innocent in vain oppoſed the bold de- 
ſign; there was a magic in it which ſpread irreliſtibly, 
and for a moment ſecmed to rouſe the fallen ſpirit of 
the nation, The pope viewed with horror the reverſe 
of ſortune which threatened the tiara ; to be ſhorn of 
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Arno his mighty power, and to become the mere ſhepherd 
——— of the Chriſtian pcople, was a thought too afflicting : 


takings. 


of a depoſed and baniſhed 


he ſell ſick and dicd. 

Under his two immediate ſucceſſors Celeſtin and Lu- 
cius, whoſe reigns were but of a few months, the Ro- 
mans purſued their darling object. They waited on 
the latter, and, in an imperious tone, demanded the 
reſtitation of all the honours and civil rights which 
had been uſurped ſrom the people. The prince of the 
ſcnate, ſaid they, whom we have choſen, will beſt ad- 


miniſter the important truſt; the tithes and offerings 


of the faithful will ſufficiently anſwer all the exigencies 
of your holineſs; it was thus that onr ancient biſhops 
lived. —Lucius ſurvived this event but a few days. His 
ſucceſſor was Eugenius III. the friend and diſciple of 
the renowned Bernard, The night before his conſe- 
cration the ſenators allembled, and it was agreed, that 
either he ſhonld ſolemnly confirm all their proccedings, 
or they would annul his cleftion. This reſolution was 
notified to him. He called together his friends; and 
it was their advice, that he ſhould neither accede to 
the extravagant demand, nor expoſe himſelf, by a re- 
faſal, to the fury of the populace. He therefore ſi- 
lently withdrew from Rome, and retired to a neigh- 
bouring fortreſs. Here the ceremony of his conſecra- 
tion was performed, | 

Arnold, who in baniſhment had contemplated the 
eficct of his admonitions on the minds of the Romans, 
and the ſucceſs which ſeemed to follow their exertions, 
was now informed that the pope had retired, and that 
the gates of the capital were open to receive him: it 
was likewiſe ſuggeſted to him, that his preſence was 


more than ever neceſſary, to give energy to their re- 


ſolves, form to their plans, and ſtability to their under- 
Arnold took fire at the news; an unuſual 
ſwell of enthnſiaſm filled his breaſt; and he fancied 
that, like Junius Brutus, he was called at once to give 
liberty to Rome. 
vigour animated the citizens; they called. him their 
friend and deliverer. The Breſcian walked amongſt 
them; his deportment was humble, his countenance 
emaciated, his addreſs affable, and he ſpoke to them 
of moderation, of ſubmiſſion, of obedience. With the 
the nobles and new ſenators he held another Janguage ; 


though to them alſo he was mild and diffident, ſpeak- 


ing much of virtue and of reſpect for religion and the 
laws. But no ſooner was he ſenſible of his own real 
inffnence, and ſaw the lengths to which the revolters 
had already carried their deſigns, than he threw aſide 
the maſk, and appeared in his own character, daring, 
impetuons, ſelf-ſafficient, vain. He harangued the 
people; he talked of their forefathers the ancient Ro- 
maus, who, by the wiſdom of their ſenate and the va. 
Jour of their armies, had conquered nations and ſub- 
duced the earth. He dwelt on the names and the at- 
chievementsof the Bruti, the Gracchi, aud the Scipios; 
and of theſe men, ſaid he, are you not the children ? 


He adviſed, that the capital be inſtantly repaired ; that 


the equeſtrian order be reſtored ; that the people have 
their tribunes; that dipnity attend the ſenate; and 
that the laws, which had been ſilent and neglected, be 
revived in all their vigour. He ſpoke of the pope as 
tyrant: “But ſhould you 
again be diſpoſed (continued he) to admit him within 
theſe walls; firſt fix your own rights and determine 
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At his appearance a new ſtream of 


whole party from thcir walls. 
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his. He is bat your biſhop: let him therefore have 
bis ſpiricual juriſdiction, 
its civil eſtabliſhments, and its territories, belong to 
you. Theſe you will keep if you have the ſpirit of 
men and the hearts of Romans.“ Fired by this ha- 
rangue, the people, headed by the moſt diſaffected of 
the nobles, publicly attacked the few cardinals and 
charchmen who remained in the city ; they ſet fire to 


Arnold. 


The government of Rome,. 


the palaces; and they compelled the citizens to ſwear 


obedience to the new government. Moderate men, 
who ſaw the folly of the attempt, were ſhocked at theſe 


exceſſes of popular phrenzy ; but it was in vain to op- 


poſe the torrent: they ſubmitted, looking forward, 
with ſome curioſity, to the termination of an event 
which had begun in extravagance, and muſt end in 
diſappointment, N 
Evgenins till now had viewed with ſome concern, 


the wild derangement of his people : but when it ſeem- 


ed that thcir eyes opened to their own exceſſes, be 


could be inactive no longer. | 
ringleaders of the faction; and at the head of his 
troops, who were chicfly compoſed of Tiburtini, a 
people always hoſtile to the Romans, he marched 
againſt the enemy. His friends within the walls, who 


were numerous, co-operatcd with his deſigns, and in 
a few days overtures for peace were made to the pon- 


tiff, He acceded to them, but on condition that they 
ſhould annul the arrangements they had made, and if 
they would have ſenators, that they ſhould acknowledge 
all their power was from him. The people were ſa- 
tisficd, and they threw open the gates, through which 
Engenius entered, among the acclamations of a fawn- 
ing and inconſtant multitude, — Before this event, Ar- 
nold had retired ; but he left behind him many friends 
ſtrongly attached to his perſon and principles. Of 
himſelf we hear little more till the reign of Adrian; 
when, on account of freſh tumults, he and his ad- 
herents were excommunicated, and Rome was threa- 
tened with an interdict unleſs they expeHed the 
This they did. The 
Arnoldiſts retired with their champion into Tuſcany, 
where he was received as a prophet and honoured as a 
ſaint. His enemies, however, prevailed : he was made 
priſoner, and conducted under a ſtrong eſcort to Rome. 
In vain was great intereſt made to ſave his life; he was 


condemned and cxecuted, and his aſhes thrown into 
the Tiber, leſt the people ſhould collect his remains 


and venerate them as the relics of a ſainted martyr. 
« Such was Arnold of Breſcia; a man (ſays Mr 


He excommunicated the 
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Berington“), whoſe character, whoſe principles, and the Live: of 
whoſe views, we perhaps ſhould be diſpoſed to admire, Fed a 


had his life been recorded by unprejudiced hiſtorians, 
and not brought down to us drawn in the blackeſt co- 
lours which party, bigotted zeal, and enthuſiaſm, could 
lay on, He was raſh, misjuding, and intemperate, 
or never would he have engaged in ſo unequal a con- 
teſt.— The view of ſuch a phenomenon in the 12th 
century excites a pleaſing admiration. - To attack the 
Roman pontiff and his clergy in the very centre of 
their power, required a more than common ſhare of 
fortitude; to adopt a ſettled ſcheme of reſtoring to 
Its priſtine plory the republic of Rome, demanded a 
ſtretch of thought comprehenſive and enterpriſing ; 
and to forego the eaſe and nidulgence of a diſſipate d 
age, for the reformation of manners anc the ſuppreſ- 


Heloiſa, 


fon 


Arnulph. 
| | lent. 
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character of mind diſintereſted, generous, and benevo- 
But Arnold, like other reformers, went too far; 
and paſſion ſoon vitiated undertakings which were be- 
gun perhaps with motives the moſt laudable.— The 
readineſs wita which the Roman people embraced this 
plan of Jowering the jariſdiction of the pontiff, and 
reſtraining it within thoſe bounds which the true ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity had fixed, at once ſhows that they could 


_ reaſon juſtly, and that they conſidered the unbounded 


ſway of the triple crown, to which reluctantly they 
ſabmitted, as an aſſumed prerogative, to which vio- 
leace or miſconſtruction, and not Chriſtian right, had 
given efficacy.“ 3 
ARNOLDISTS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect ſo call- 
ed from their leader Arnold of Breſcia, See the pre- 
ceding article. | YE 
ARNOLDUS (Gothofredus), paſtor and inſpector 
of the churches of Perleberg, and hiſtoriographer to 
the king of Pruſſia, was born at Annaburg in the 
mountains of Miſnia in 1666. He was a zealous de- 
fender of Pietiſts, a ſect among the German Proteſ- 
tants, and compoſed a great number of religious works ; 
particularly an Ecc/eftaſtical Hiſtory, which expoſed him 
to the reſentment of the divines ; and another giving 
an account of the doctrines and manners from the firſt 
ages, in which he frequently animadverts upon Cave's 
primitive Chriſtianity, He died in 1714. Various are 
the opinions concerning Arnoldus in Germany ; ſome of 
his own countrymen and profeſſion extolling him to the 
{ſkies as a faint of the laſt century, and ſetting an ine- 
ſtimable valne upon his works; while others pronounce 


_ damnation upon him as an arch-heretic, and condemn 


his writings as heterodox. 


 ARNON (anc. geog.), a brook running between 


the borders of the Moabites and Ammonites on the 
other ſide Jordan (Moſes, Joſhua) : Joſephus calls it 


a river, ng on the borders of Arabia, and at length 


falling into the Dead Sea. It is allo called the river 
of Gad, as appears 2 Sam. Xxv. 5. compared with 
2 Kings x. 33. | | + 
ARNOT, in botany, the Engliſh name of the bu- 
210m. See Bux fun. | 
ARNOTTO. The ſame with Anotta. See Ax or- 
TA and BIXA. | | 
ARNSTADE, a town of Germany, in Thuringia, 
on the river Gera. E. Long. 11. 3. N. Lat. 50. 54. 
_ ARNULPH, or ERNI H, biſhop of Rocheſter in 
the reign of Henry I. He was born in France, where 
he was ſometime a monk of St Lucian de Beauvais, 


The monks led moſt irregular lives in this monaſtery ; 


for which reaſon he reſolved to quit it, but firlt took the 
advice of Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, under 
whom he had ſtudied in the abbey of Becc, when Lan- 
franc was prior of that monaſtery. This prelate invi- 
ed him over to England, and placed him in the mona- 


ſtery of Canterbury, where he lived a private monk till 


Lanfranc's death. When Anſelm came to the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee, Arnulph was made prior of the mona- 
ſtery of Canterbury, and afterwards abbot of Peterbo- 
rough. In 1115, he was conſecrated biſhop of Ro- 
cheiter, which ſee he held nine years, and died in 


March 1124, aged 84. 


Arnulph wrote, 1. A piece in Latin concerning the 


foundation, endowment, charters, laws, and other 
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Arnoldifts ſion of what he thought uſurped dominion, argued a 


ARO 

things relating to the church of Rocheſter : it is gene- 
rally known by the title of Textus Roffenſis, and is 
preſerved in the archives of the cathedral church of 
Rocheſter. 2, An Epiſtle in Anſwer to ſome Queſti- 
ons of Lambert abbot of Munſter ; and, 3. An Epiſtle 
on inceſtuons Marriage, 

ARNUS, now Arno, a very rapid river of Tuſ- 
cany, which it divides, and in its courſe waſhes Flo- 
rence and Piſa ; riſing in the Apennine, to the eaſt of 
Florence, near a village called S. Maria della Cratie, 
on the borders of Romagna, 15 miles to the weſt of 
the ſources of the Tiber ; and then turning ſouthward 
towards Arretium, it is there increaſed by the lakes of 
the Clanis; after which it runs weſtward, dividing Flo- 
rence into two parts, and at length waſhing Piſa, falls 
eight miles below it into the Tuſcan Sea. 

ARNWAY (John), a clergyman diſtinguiſhed by 
his benevolence and loyalty to King Charles I. was de- 
ſcended from a very good family in the county of Sa- 
lop, from which he inherited a conſiderable eſtate. He 


was educated at Oxford; and, having received holy or- 


ders, obtained the rectories of Hodnet and Ightfield, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his piety and exem- 
plary charity: for it was his cuſtom to clothe annually 
12 poor people, and every Sunday to entertain as many 
at his table, not only plentifully, but with intimacy 
and reſpect. The civil war breaking out, he preached 
againſt rebellion, and raiſed and clothed eight troopers 
for the ſervice of King Charles I. upon which his 
houſe was plundered by the parliament's army, He 
then went to Oxford to ſerve the king in perſon, which 
ſubjected him to a new train of misfortunes : for his 
eſtate was ſoon after ſequeſtered, and himſelf impriſon- 
ed till the king's death; after which, he went to the 
Hague, where he publiſhed, 1. The Tablet, or the 
Moderation of Charles I. the Martyr ; and, 2. An 
Alarm to the Subjects of England. He at laſt went to 
Virginia, where he died in 1653. | 

AROBE. Sce ARROBAS. | | 

AROLEO, an American weight, equal to 25 of 
our pounds. V 

AROMA rn1LosoPHoRvVUM, denotes eicher faffron, 
or the aroph of Paracelſus ; as aroma germanicum de- 
notes elecampane. See ARO PH. | 

AROMATA (anc. geog.), a town of Lydia, fa- 
mous for its gencrous wines; and hence the apella- 
tion (Strabo). Alſo the name of a trading town, and 
promontory of Ethiopia, at the termination of the 
Sinus Avalites of the red Sea (Arrian). N 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to ſucli plants 
as yield a briſk fragrant ſmell, and a warm taſte; as 
all kinds of ſpices, &c. Sec MaTERIA MEDICA. 

ARONA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 


with a ſtrong caſtle, It ſtands on the lake Maggiore. 


E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 45. 41. 

ARONCHES, a town of Portugal in Alantcjo, 
on the confines of Spain, ſcated on the river Caro, It 
is well fortified, and has about 500 inhabitants, W. 
Long. 5. 16. N. Lat. 14. 39. | 

AROOL, a town of the empire of Rnfſſia, in the 
Ukrain, ſeated on the river Occa. E. Long. 38. 15. 
N. Lat. 51. 38. | 
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AROPH, a contraction of aroma philo/yphorum ; a 


name piven to ſaffron, 


XX 2 cal 


AR F 


Aroph cal flowers, probably of the ſame nature with the En; 


b 


Veneris, elegantly prepared by ſublimation from equal 


AF» quantities of lapis hæmatitis and ſal ammoniac, 


plethron. 


XXxvii. 13. 


Aron is alſo a term uſed frequently by Paracelſus 
in a ſenſe ſynonimons with /ithontriptic, 

AROSBAY, a town of the Eaſt Indies, on the 
coaſt of the iſland of Madura, near Java. E. Long. 14. 
39. N. Lat. 9. 30. 

AROURA, a Grecian meaſure of 5o feet. It was 
more frequently uſed for a ſquare-meaſure of half the 
The Egyptian aroura was the ſquare of 100 
feet. : 

_ ARPAD (anc. geog.), is thought to have been a 
city of Syria. It was always placed with Hamarh 
(2 Kings xviii. 34. xix. 13. Iſai. x. 9. XxXXvi. 19. 
Jerem. xlix. 23.) Sennacherib boaſts of 
having reduced Arpad and Hamath, or of having de- 
ſtroyed the gods of theſe two places, Hamath is 
known to be l 


ſomcetimes called in Hebrew. See ARAD. 
 ARPAGIUS, or HARPAGTIUS, among the ancients, 

a perſon: who died in the cradle, at leaſt in early youth. 

The word is formed from the Greek apratu, / ſnatch. 


Ihe Romans made no funerals for their arpagii. They 


neither barnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monu- 
ments, or epitaphs for them; which occaſioned Juve- 
nal to fay, 


e———Terra clauditur infans 
Et minor igne ropt. 


In after times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had 
lived to the age of 40 days, and had cut any teeth; and 
theſe they called Aprextur, or Afra, q. d. rapti, 
raviſhed. The uſape ſeems to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks; among whom, Euſtathius aſſures us, 


it was the cuſtom never to bury their children either 


by night or full day, but at the firſt appearance of the 
morning ; and that they did not call their departure by 
the name of death, but by a ſofter appellation, Huspas 


_ eprayn, importing that they were raviſhed by Aurora, 
or taken away to her embraces. | 


ARPENT, ſignifies an acre or furlong of ground; 


and, according to the old French account in 3 | 


book, 100 perches make an arpent. The moſt ordi- 
nary acre, called Parpent de France, is 100 perches 
ſquare : but ſome account it but half an acre. 
 ARPHAXAD, the ſon of Shem and father of Sa- 
lah, Arphaxad was born in the year of the world 
1558, a year after the deluge, and died in the year of 
the world 2096, at the age of 438 years, (Genel. xi. 
12; Ke.) N | 

ARPI. Sce Argos Hippium. 

ARPINAS, or ARPINo, (Joſeph Cæſar), a famous 
painter, born in the year 1560, at the caſtle of Arpi- 
nas, jn the kingdom of Naples. He lived in great in- 
timacy with Pope Clement VIII. who conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, and beſtowed on him 
many other marks of his friendſhip. In the year 1600, 
he went to Paris with cardinal Aldobrandin, who was 
ſent legate to the French court on the marriage of 
Henry IV. with Mary of Medicis. His Chriſtian ma- 


jeſty gave Arpinas many conſiderable preſents, and 
ereated him a knight of St. Michael. The colouring of 
this painter is thought to be cold and inanimate; yet 


11 


the ſame with Emecia ; and it is thought 
that Arpad is the ſame with Arad or Arvad, as it is 


the Spaniards that threw off the Mooriſh yoke. 


ARR 
there is ſpirit in his deſigns, and his compoſitions have 
ſomewhat of fire and elevation. The touches of his 
pencil being free and bold, give therefore pleaſure to 
connoiſſeurs in painting; but they are generally in- 
correct. What he painted of the Roman hiſtory is the 
moſt eſteemed of all his works. The French king has 
in his collection the following pieces of this maſter, viz. 
the nativity of our Saviour, Diana and Acton, the 
rape of Europa, and a Suſanna. 
I 640. 
ARPINUM, a town of the Volſci, a little to the 
caſt of the confluence of the rivers Liris and Fibrenus, 
in the Terra di Lavora; now decayed, and called Ar- 


pino. It was the native place of Cicero, and of C. Ma- 


rius, (Salluſt). 
ARQUA, a town of Italy, in the Paduan, and 


Ar pium 
y 
Arraign- 
wert. 
— — 


He died at Rome in 


territory of Venice, remarkable for the tomb of Pe- 


trarch. E. Long. 11. 43. N. Lat. 45. 43. 

ARQUEBUS. Sce HarqQuEBus. 

AROQUES, a town of Normandy, in France, ſcated 
on a ſmall river of the ſame name. E. Lang. 1. 30. 
N. Lat. 49. 54 | 

ARRACHEE, in heraldry, a term applied to the 
repreſentations of plants torn up by the roots. . 

ARRACHIS, in botany. Sce ARACHIS. 

ARRACK. Sce ARACK. | | 

 ARRAGON, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north by the Pyrenzan mountains, which ſeparate it 


from France; on the weſt, by Navarre and the two 


Caſtiles ; on the ſonth, by Valencia; and on the eaſt, 
by Catalonia. It is in length about 180 miles, and in 
breadth 149 ; but the land is mountainous, dry, ſandy 
or ſtony, badly cultivated, and worſe peopled. 
Ever it does not want rivers: for beſides the Ebro, 


Cinea, the Galego, and the Arragon. The air is pure 


Ho - 


which croſſes it in the middle, there are the Xalo, the 


and wholeſome ; and there are mines of iron, and ſome 


ſay of gold. The moſt fertile parts are about the ri- 


vers: for there the land produces corn, wine, oil, flax, 


hemp, various fruits, and a ſmall quantity of ſaffron, 


be ſides large flocks of ſhcep, and plenty of game in the 
woods. 

The Arragoneſe have the character of being bold, 
courageous, and well-brec ; but poſitive in their opinions, 
and bigotted in their religion. Theſe were the firſt of 
Sara- 
goſſa is the capital of this province; and the other 
chief towns are Balbaſtro, Jaca, Sarazona, Haeſea, 
Calatajud, Albarrazin, Trevel, Daroca, and Boria. 
_ ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraigning or 
ſetting a thing in order, as a perſon is ſaid to arraign 
a writ of novel diſſciſin, who prepares and fits it for 
trial. | 

ARRAIGNMENT 1s moſt properly uſcd to call a perſon 
to anſwer in form of law upon an indictment, &c. 

When brought to the bar, the criminal is called up- 
on by name to hold up his hand ; which, though it 
may ſeem a trifling circumſtance, yet is of this im- 
portance, that by the holding np of his band conſtat de 
perſona, and he owns himſelf to be of that name by 
which he is called. However it is not an indiſpenſable 
ceremony; for, being calculated merely for the pur- 
poſe of identifying the perſon, any other acknowledge- 
ment will anſwer the purpoſe as well: therefore, if the 
priſoner obſtinately and contemptuouſly refuſes to hold 


* 


ment * 
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it is fully ſofficient. 

Then the indictment is to be read to him diſtinctly 
in the Engliſh tongue (which was law, even while all 
other proceedings were in Latin), that he may fully un- 
derſtand his charge. After which it is to be demand- 
ed of him, whether he be guilty of the crime whereof 
he ſtands indicted, or not guilty ? 

When a criminal is arraigned, he either ſtands mute, 
or confeſſes the fac, or elſe he pleads to the indict- 
ment. | 8 

x. If he ſays nothing, the court o1ght ex officio to 
impanel a jury to enquire whether he ſtands obſtinately 
mute, or whether he be dumb ex vlſitatione Dei, If 
the Jatter appears to be tbe caſe, the judges of the 
ceurt (who are to be of coanſel for the priſoner, and 
to ſee that he hath law and juſtice) ſhall proceed to the 
trial, and examine all points as if he had pleaded not 
gailty. But whether judgment of death can be given 
againſt ſuch a priſoner, who hath never pleaded, and 
can ſay nothing in arreſt of judgment, is a point yet 


undetermined. 


If he be found to be obſtinately mute (which a pri- 
ſoner hath been held to be that hath cut his own tongue), 
then, if it be on an indictment of high treaſon, it hath 
long been clearly ſettled, that ſtanding mute is equiva- 
lent to conviction, and he ſhall reccive the ſame judg- 
ment and execution. 

The Engliſh judgment of penance for ſtanding mute 
was as follows: That the priſoner be remanded to the 
priſon from whence he came, and put into a low, dark 
chamber; and there be laid on his back, on the bare 
floor, naked, unleſs where decency forbids ; that there 
be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron as he 
could bear, and more; that he have no ſuſtenance, 
ſave only, on the firſt day, three morſels of the worit 
bread; and, on the ſecond day, three dranghts of 


ſtanding water that ſhould be neareſt to the priſon door; 


and in this ſituation this ſhoald be alternately his daily 
diet, , he died, or, as anciently the judgment ran, 
till he anſwered. | 
It hath been doubted whether this paniſhment ſab- 
ſiſted at the common law, or was introduced in conſe- 
uence of the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 12. which 
Cem to be the better opinion. For not a word of it 
is mentioned in Glanvil or Bratton, or in any ancient 
author, caſe, or record (that hath yet been produced), 


previous to the reign of Edward J.: but there are in- 
ſtances on record in the reign of Henry III. where 


perſons accuſed of felony, and ſtanding mute, were 
tried in a particular manner, by two ſucceſſive juries, 
and convicted,; and it is aſſerted by the judges in 
8 Henry IV. that, by the common law before the ſta- 


tute, ſtanding mute on an appeal amounted to a con- 


viction of the felony. This ſtatute of Edward I. di- 
rects ſnch perſons, © as will not put themſelves upon 
inqueſts of felonies before the judges at the ſuit of the 
king, to be put into hard and ſtrong priſon ( ſoient 
ys en la priſone fort et dure), as thoſe which reſuſe 
to be at the common law of the land.” And, imme- 
diately after this ſtatnte, the form of the judgment 
appears in Fleta and Britton to have been only a very 
ſtrait confinement in priſon, with hardly any degree 


of ſuſtenances but no weight is directed to be laid 


upon the body, ſo as to haſten the death of the miſer- 


( 349 ) 


up in his hand, but confeſſes he is the perſon named, 


quire a legillative abolition o 
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able fufferer: and indeed any ſarcharge of puniſhment Arraign- 


on perſons adjudged to penance, ſo as to ſhorten their 
lives, is reckoned by Horne in the Mirror as a ſpecies 
of criminal homicide. It alſo clearly appears, by a re- 


cord of 31ſt Edw. III. that the priſoner might then 


poſſihly ſubſiſt for forty days under this lingering puniſh- 
ment. It 1s therefore imagined that the practice of 
loading him with weights, or, as it is uſually called, 
preſſing him to death, was gradually introduced betwcen 
31 Edward III. and 8 Henry IV, at which laſt period 
it firſt appears upon the books; being intended as 4 
ſpecies of mercy to the delinquent, by delivering him 
the fooner from his torment : and hence it is alſo pro- 
bable, that the duration of the penance was then firſt 
altered; and inſtead of continuing u he anſwered, it 
was to continue till he died, which muſt very ſoon hap- 
pen under an enormons preſſure, 5 
The uncertainty of its original, the doubts that were 
conceived of its legality, and the repugnaucc of its: 
ticory (for it rarely was carried into practice) to the 
humanity of the laws of England, all concurred to re- 
? this cruel proceſs, and a 
reſtitution of the ancient common law ; whereby the 
ſtanding mute in felony, as well as in treaſon as iu 
treſpaſs, amounted to a confeſſion of the charge. 

2. If the priſoner made a ſimple and plain confeſſion, 
the court hath nothing to do but to award judgment: 
but it 1s uſually very backward in receiving and record- 
ing ſuch confeſſion, out of tenderneſs to the life of the 
ſubject; and will generally adviſe the priſoner to re- 
tract it, and, | 

3. Plead to the indictment; as to which, ſce the 

article PLEA of Indictment. 95 
ARRAN, an iſland of Scotland, in the Frith of 
Clyde, between Kintyre and Cunningham, 
iſland the beſt deſcription we have is that given by Mr 
Pennant, in his Tour through Scotland, Vol. II. 172. 
—184. | | 

« Arran, or properly Arr. inn, or © the ifland of 
mountains,” ſeems not to have been noticed by the an- 
cients, notwithitanding it muſt have been known to- 


the Romans, whoſe navy, from the time of Agricola, 


had its ſtation in the Clota Aſtuarium, or the Frith of 
Clyde. Camden indeed makes this iſland the Glota of 
Antonine, but no ſuch name occurs in his itinerary: 
it thereforc was beſtowed on Arran by ſome of his com- 
mentators. By the immenſe cairns, the vaſt monu- 
mental ſtones, and many relics of Druidiſm, this iſland 
maſt have been conſiderable in very ancient times. Here 
are ſtill traditions of the hero Fingal, or Fin-mac-conl, 


who is ſuppoſed here to have enjoycd the pleaſures of 


the chace ; and many places retain his name : but I can 
diſcover nothing but oral hiſtory that relates to the iſland 
till the time of Magnus the Barefooted, the Norwegian 
victor, who probably included Arran in his conqueſts 
of Kintyre, if he did not conquer that iſland, it was 
certainly included among thoſe that Donald-bane was 
to cede; for it appears that Acho, one of the ſucceſſors 
of Magnus, in 1263 laid claim to Arran, Bute and the 
Cumrays, in conſequence of that promiſe : the two firſt 
he ſabdned, but the defeat he met with at Largs ſoon, 
obliged him to give up his conqueſts. Arran was the 
property of the crown. Robert Bruce retired thither 
during his diſtreſſes, and met with protection from 
his faithful vaſſals. Numbers of them followed his 

| fortunes; 


Of this 


ment. 


Arran, 
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fortnnes; and aftcr the battle of Bannock-burn 


le rewarded ſeveral, fuch as the Mac-cooks, Mac- 


Kinnons, Mac-brides, and Mac- louis, or Fullerton's, 
with ditferent charters of lands in their native country. 
All theſe are now abſorbed by this great family, ex- 
cept the Fullerton's, and a Stewart, deſcended from a 
ſon of Robert III. who gave him a ſettlement here. 
In the time of the Dean of the Iſles, his deſcendant 
poſſeſled Caſtle Douan; and he and his bluid, ſays the 
Dean, are the beſt men in that countrey. About the 
year 1334, this iſland appears to have formed part of 
the eſtate of Robert Stewart, great ſtewart of Scot- 
land, afterwards Robert II. At that time they took 


arms to ſupport the cauſe of their maſter; who after- 
Wards, in reward, not only granted at their requeſt an 


immunity from their annual tribute of corn, but added 
ſcycral new privileges, and a donative to all the inha- 
bitants that were preſent. In 1456, the whole iſland 


was ravaged by Donald Earl of Roſs and Lord of the 
Illes. 
James II.; but in the reign of his ſucceſſor James III. 


At that period, it was ſtill the property of 


when that monarch matched his ſiſter to Thomas Lord 
Boyd, he created him Earl of Arran, and gave him 
the iſland as a portion. Soon after, on the a of 
that family, he cauſed the counteſs to be divorced 
from her unfortunate huſhand; and beſtowed both the 


lady and iſland on Sir James Hamilton, in whole fami- 


ly it continues to this time, a very few farms excepted. 

« Arran is of great extent, being 23 miles from 
Syreadan point north to Beinnean ſouth ; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants are about 7000, who chicfly inha- 
bit the coaſts; the far greater part of the country be- 
inz uninhabited by reaſon of the vaſt and barren 
mountains, 


ed in the laſt century, in the golden age of this ifland, 
when it was bleſſed with Anne Ducheſs of Hamilton, 
whoſe amiable diſpoſition and humane attention to the 
welfare of Arran render at this diſtant time her memo- 
ry dear to every inhabitant, The principal mountains 
of Arran are, Goatficld, or Gaoilbheinn, or “the 
mountain of the winds, of a height cqual to moſt of 
the Scottiſh Alps, compoſed of immenſe piles of moor- 
ſtone, in form of wool-packs, clothed only with lichens 
and moſſes, inhabited by cagles and ptarmigans; Bein- 


bharrain, or,“ the ſharp-pointed;“ Ceum-na-caillich, 
« the ſtep of the carline or old hag; and Grianan- 


Athol, that yields to none in ruggedneſs. The lakes 
are, Loch-jorſa, where ſalmon come to ſpawn ; Loch- 
tana; Loch- nah- jura, on the the top of a high hill; Loch- 


mhachrai; and Loch-knoc-a-charbeil, full of large 


ecls, The chief rivers are, Abhan-mhor, Moina- 
mhor, Slondrai-machrei, and Jorſa; the two laſt re- 
markable for the abundance of ſalmon, | 

„The quadrupeds are very few; only otters, wild- 
cats, ſhrew-mice, rabbits and bats: the ſtags which 
uſed to abound, are reduced to about a dozen. The 
hirds are, eagles, hooded-crows, wild-pigeons, ſtares, 
black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green plovers, 
and cnrlews. It may be remarked, that the partridge 
at preſent inhabits this iſland, a proof of the adyance- 
ment of agricultere. 


« The climate is very ſevere : for beſides the violence 


of wind, the cold is very rigorous; and ſnow lay here 
in the valley for 13 weeks of the laſt winter. In ſum- 
- 


aw) 3 
mer, the air is remarkably ſalubrious; and many inva- . Arran. 
lids reſort here on that account, and to drink the whey ! —— 


Here are only two pariſhes, Kilbride and 
Kilmore; with a fort of chapel of caſc to cach, found- 
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of goats milk. | 

The principal diſeaſe here is the pleuriſy : ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, and chincough, vilit the iſland once in 
ſeyen or eight years. The practice of bleeding twice 
every year ſeems to have been intended as a preventa- 
tive againſt the pleuriſy : but it is now performed with 


the utmoſt regularity at ſpring and fall. The duke of 


Hamilton Keeps a ſurgeon in pay; who at thoſe ſca- 
ſons makes a tour of the iſland. On notice of his ap- 
proach, the inhabitants of each farm aſſemble in the 
open air; extend their arms and are bled into a holc 
made in the ground, the common receptacle of the vi- 
tal fluid, In burning fevers, a tea of word /orrel is 
uſed with ſucceſs, to allay the heat. An infuſion of 
ramſons, or allium urſinum, in brandy, is eſtcemed 
here a good remedy for the gravel. | | 
« The men are ſtrong, tall, and well made; all ſpeak 
the Erſe language, but the ancient habit is entirely laid 
aſide. Their diet is chiefly potatoes and meal; and 
during winter fome dried mutton or goat is added to 
their bard fare. A deep dejection appears in gener: 
throngh the countenances of all : no time can be ſpared 
for amuſement of any kind; the whole being given 
for procuring the means of paying their rent, or lay- 
ing in their fuel, or getting a ſcanty pittance of meat 
and clothing. | | Gore 
The leaſes of farms are 19 years, the ſucceeding 
tenants generally find the ground little better than a 
caput mortuum: and for this reaſon ; Should they at 
the expiration of the leaſe leave the lands in a good 


ſtate, ſome avaricious neighbours would have the pre- 


ference in the next ſetting, by offering a price more 
than the perſon who had cxpended part of his ſubſta»ce 
in enriching the farm could polkibly do. This induces 
them to leave it in the original ſtate. The method of 
ſctting a farm is very ſingular; each is commonly poſ- 
ſelled by a number of ſmall tenants; thus a farm of 
gol. a year is occupied by 18 different people, who by 


their leaſes are bound, conjunctly and ſeverally, for 


the payment of the rent to the proprietor. Theſe live 
in the farm in houſes cluſtered together, ſo that each 
farm appears like a little village. The tenants annu— 
ally divide the arable land by lot; each has his ridge of 
land to which he puts his mark, ſuch as he would do 
to any writing: and this ſpecies of farm is called run- 
rig, i. e. ridge. They join in ploughing; every one 
keeps a horſe or more; and the number of thoſe ani- 
mals conſume ſo much corn as often to occaſion a ſcar- 
city; the corn and peas raiſed being (much of it) de- 
ſigned for their ſubſiſtence, and that of the cattle du- 
ring the long winter. The paſture and moor-land an- 
nexed to the farm is common to all the poſſe ſſors. All 
the farms are open. Incloſures of any form, except in 
two or three places, are quite unknown: ſo that there 
muſt be a great loſs of time in preſerving their corn, 
Sc. from treſpaſs. The uſual manure is ſea-plants, 
coral, and ſhells. The run-rig farms are now diſcou- 
raged ; but ſince the tenements are ſet by roup or anc- 
tion, and advanced by an unnatural force to aboye dou- 
ble the old rent, without any allowance for incluling, 
any example ſet in agriculture, any ſecurity of tenure 
by lengthening the leaſes, affairs will turn retrograde, 
aud the farms relapſe into their old ſtate of rudeneſs; 

| migration 
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late rents were ſcarce 1 200l. a-ycar; the expected 
rents 3000l. | 


The produce of the iſland is oats; of which abont 
5000 bolls, each equal to nine Wincheſter buſhels, are 


ſown ; 500 of beans, a few peas, and above 1000 bolls 
of potatoes, are annnally ſet : notwithſtanding this, 


500 bolls of oat-meal are annually imported, to ſubſiſt / 


the natives. 
c The live ſtock of the iſland is 3183 milch-cows ; 
2000 cattle, from one to three years old; 1058 horſes; 
1500 ſheep; and 500 goats: many of the two laſt are 
killed at Michaelmas, and dried for winter-proviſion, or 
ſold at Greenock. The cattle are ſold from 40 to 50s. 
per head, which brings into the iſland about 1200], 
per annum: I think that the ſale of horſes alſo brings 
in about 2o0l. Hogs were introduced here only two 
years ago. The herring-fiſhery round the iſland brings 
in 3ool. the ſale of herring-nets 100l, and that of 


thread about 300l. for a good deal of flax is ſown 


here. Theſe arethe exports of the iſland ; but the mo- 
ney that goes out for mere neceſſaries is a melancholy 
drawback. | 

« The women manufacture the wool for the cloath- 
ing of their families; they ſet the potatoes, and dreſs 
and ſpin the flax. They make butter for exportation, 
end cheeſe for their own uſe. 

„ The inhabitants in general are ſober, religious, 
and induſtrious; great part of the ſummer is employed 
in building or repairing their houſes, for the badneſs 
of the materials requires annual repairs: before and 
after harveſt; they are buſied in the herring-fiſhery ; 
and during winter the men make their herring-nets ; 
while the women are employed in ſpinning their linen 
and woollen yarn. The light they often uſe is that of 
lamps. From the beginning of February to the end 
of May, if the weather permits, they are engaged in 
labouring their ground: in autumn they burn a great 
quantity of fern, to make kelp. So that, excepting 


at new year's day, at marriages, or at the two or three 


fairs in that iſland, they have no leiſure for any amuſe- 
menis: no wonder then at their depreſſion of ſpirits. 

« Arran forms part of the county of Bute, and is 
ſubject to the ſame ſort of government: but, beſides, 
juſtice is adminiſtered at the baron's baily-court, who 


has power to fine as high as 20s. ; can decide in mat- 


ters of property not exceeding 40s. ; can impriſon for 
a month ; and put delinquents into the ſtocks for three 
hours, but that only during day-time.” 


In this iſland there are many of thoſe rude antiqui- 


tics or monuments called cairns, druidical circles, &c. 
Sce CAIRNS. „ 

ARRANGEMENT, or RAnGEMENT, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 

The modern philoſophy ſhows us, that the diverſity 
of the colours of bodics depends entirely on the ſitua- 
tion and arrangement of the parts, which reflect the 
light differently ; the diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on 
the different arrangements of the pores, which render 
them differently ſenſible ; and the generel diverſity of 
bodies on the different arrangement of their parts. 
The happy arrangement of words makes one of the 
_ greateſt beautics of diſcourſe, 


„ 


Arran, migration will increaſe (for it Jas begun), and the 
arrange - rents be reduced even below their former value: the 


A R R 

ARRAS, the capital city of Artois, a province in 
the French Netherlands. It is ſeated on a mountain; 
and the parts about it are full of quarries, where they 
get ſtone for building. It is divided into two parts, 
the town and the city. The abbe of St Vaaſt is lord 
of the town, and the biſhop of Arras of the city, which 
is the leaſt part. They are divided by a ſtrong wall, 
a large foſſe, and the little river Chrinchron, which 
100 paces below falls into the Scarp. They are both 
well fortified, incloſed by high ramparts, and by double 
deep foſſes, which in ſeveral places are cut out of the 
rock. It has four gates; and ſince the French are be- 
come maſters of it, has a ſtrong citadel with five baſ- 
tions. The moſt remarkable places are, the great 
ſquare where the principal market is kept; this is full 


of fine buildings, with piazzas all round it like thoſe 


of Covent-garden. Not far from this is the leſſer mar- 
ket, which contains the town-houſe, a very noble ſtruc- 
ture, with a high tower covered with a crown, on the 
top of which is a brazen lion which ſerves for a vane. 
In the midſt of this market is the chapel of the Holy 
Candle, which the papiſts pretend was brought by the 
Virgin Mary herſelf above 600 years ago, when the 
city was afflicted with divers diſcaſes and every one that 
touched the candle was cured ; it is kept in a ſilver ſhrine. 
This chapel has a ſpire-ſtceple, adorned with ſeveral ſta- 
tues. The cathedral church of Notre-Dame ſtands in the 
city: it is a very large Gothic building, extremely well 
adorned; the tower is very high, and has a fine clock 
embelliſhed with little figures in bronze, which repre- 
ſent the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ; they paſs before the 

bell to ſtrike the hours and half hours. In this church 
there is a ſilver ſhrine, enriched with pearls and dia- 
monds, which contains a ſort of wool, which they call 
11anna ; that they ſay fell from heaven in the time of 
a great dronght, almoſt 1400 years ago: they carry 
it very ſolemnly in proceſſion when they want rain. 


The abbey-church of St Vedaſt is the greateſt orna- 
ment of Arras, it being adorned with a fine ſteeple, 


and ſeats for the monks of admirable workmanſhip ; 
the pulpit is of braſs, faſhioned like a tree, ſupported by 
two bears of the ſame metal, fitting on their hind legs; 
there are little bears in different poſtures coming to 
climb up the tree. The chimes are remarkable for 
the different tunes which they play. There are 11 
pariſh churches, and a great many conventsof men and 
women. It is from this city that the tapeſtry called 
arras hangings takes its denomination. E. Long. 2. 
56. N. Lat. 50. 17. #5. 
ARRas, or Araxes, is alſo the name of a river of 
Georgia, which diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, 
ARRAY, in law, the ranking or ſetting forth of a 


jury, or inqueſt of men impanelled on a cauſe. 


Battle- ARRar, the order or diſpoſition of an army, 
drawn up With a view to engage the encmy, See 
ARMY. 

ARRAYERS, or ARRAGERS, ARRAITORES, is 
uſed, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had 
care of the ſoldiers armour, and ſaw them duly ac- 
coutred in their kinds. In ſome reigns, commiſſioncis 
have been appointed for this purpoſe. Such were the 
commiſſioners of array appointed by king Charles I. in 
the year 1642. 

ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum dae, 


or money 
remaining in the hands of an accountant. 


It likewtle 
ſignifies 


OE CENT — 
r Ker *» * 
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Arrenta - ſignifies the money due for rent, wages, &c. or what tor may proceed to judgment againſt him, with a ſtay Arreſt 


tion. remains unpaid of penſions, taxes, &c. of execution, till the king's debt be paid ; unleſs ſuch Arreſt- 
— ARRENTATION, in the foreſt laws, implies the creditor will undertake for the king's debt, and then ment. 


licenſing the owner of lands in a foreſt to incloſe them 
with a low hedge anda ſmall ditch, in conſideration of 
a yearly rent. | | 
ARREST, in Engliſh law (from the French word 
arreſter, to ſlap or ſtay), is the reſtraint of a man's per- 
ſon, obliging him to be obedient to the law; and is de- 


fined to be the execution of the command of ſome court 
An arreſt is the begin- 


of record or office of juſtice. 
ning of impriſonment; where a man is firſt taken, and 


reſtrained of his liberty, by power or colour of lawfal 
warrant. 


Arreſts are either in civil or criminal caſes. 


t. An arreſt in a civil cauſe is defined to be the appre- 


hending or reſtraining one's perſon by proceſs in exe- 
cution of the command of ſome court. 

An arreſt muſt be by corporal ſeiſing or tonching the 
defender's body; after which the bailiff may juſtify 
breaking open the houſe in which he is, to take him: 


otherwiſe he has no ſuch power; but muſt watch his 


opportunity to arreſt him. For every man's houſe is 
looked upon by the law to be his caſtle of defence and 
alylum, wherein he ſhould ſuffer no violence. Which 
principle is carried fo far in thecivil law, that, for the 


moſt part, not ſo much as a common citation or ſum- 


mons, much leſs an arreſt, can be executed upon a man 
within his own walls. Peers of the realm, membersof 
parliament, and corporations, are privileged from ar- 
reſts ; and of courſe from outlawries. And againſt 
them the proceſs to inforce an appearance muſt be by 
{1mmons and diſtreſs infinite, inſtead of a capias. Allo 
clerks, attorneys, and all other perſons attending the 
courts of juſtice (for attorneys, being officers of the 
court, are always ſuppoſed to be there attending), are 
not liable to be arreſted by the ordinary proceſs of the 


court, but muſt be ſued by bill (called uſually a 3 of 


privilege) as being perſonally preſent in court. Clergy- 
men performing divine ſervice, and not merely ſtaying 
i the church with a fraudolent deſign, are for the 
time privileged from arreſts, by ſtatute 50 Edw. III. 
c. 5. and 1 Rich. II. c. 86.; as likewiſe members of 
contzocation actuall/ attending thereon, by ſtatute 
1 Hen. VI. c. 1. 
ſons, ncceſſarily attending any courts of record upon 
buſinefs, are not to be arreſted during their actual at- 
tendance, which includes the neceſſary coming and re- 
turning. Scamen in the king's ſervice are privileged 
from arreſts for debts under L. 20. (1 Geog. II. c. 14. 
and 14 Geo. II. c. 39.) ; and ſoldiers or marines are 


not liable to arreſts for a debt of leſs than L. 10. 
(30 Geo, II. c. 6, 11.) And no arreſt can be made in 


the king's preſence, nor within the verge of his royal 
palace, nor in any place where the king's juſtices are 
aCtnally fitting. The king hath morcover a ſpecial 
prerogative (which indeed is very ſeldom exerted), that 


he may by his writ of protection privilege a defendant | 


from all perſonal, and many real, ſuits, tor one year at 
a time, aid no longer, in reſpect of his being engaged 
in his ſervice ont of the realm. And the king alſo by 


the common law might take his creditor into his pro- 
tection, to that no one might ſue or arreſt him till the 
krmp's debt was paid: but by the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. 
„. . notwithſtanding ſach protection, another credi- 


Suitors, witneſſes, and other per- 


he ſhall have execution for both. And, laſtly, by ſta- 
tute 29 Car. II. c. 7. no arreſt can be made, nor pro- 
ceſs ſerved, upon a Sunday, except for treaſon, felony, 
or breach of the peace. 

2. An arreſt in criminal cauſe is the apprehending 
or reſtraining one's perſon, in order to be forthcomin 
to anſwer an alleged crime. To this arreſt all perſons 
whatſoever are, without diſtinction, equally liable; and 
doors may be broken open to arreſt the offender: but 
no man is to be arreſted, unleſs charged with ſuch a 


crime as will at leaſt juſtify holding him to bail when 


taken. There is this difference alſo hetween arreſts in 
civil and criminal caſes, that none ſhall be arreſted for 
debt, treſpaſs, or other cauſe of action, but by virtue 
of a precept or commandment out of ſome court ; but 
for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, any man 
may arreſt with or without warrant or precept. But 
the King cannot command any one by word of mouth 
to be arreſted ; for he muſt do it by writ, or order of 


his courts, according to law: nor may the king arreſt 
any man for ſuſpicion of treaſon, or felony, as his ſub- 


jects may; becauſe, if he doth wrong, the party cannot 
have an action againſt him, | 
Arreſts by private perſons are in ſome caſes com- 
manded. Perſons preſent at the committing of a fe- 
lony muſt uſe their endeavours to apprehend the offen- 
der, under penalty of tine and impriſonment ; and they 
are alſo, with the utmoſt diligence, to purſue and en- 
deavour to take all thoſe who {hall be guilty thereof 
ont of their view, upon a hue and cry levied againſt 
them. By the vagrant act 17 Geo. II. c. 5. cvery 
perſon may apprehend beggars and vagrants; and every 


private perſon is bound to aſliſt an officer requiring him 


to apprehend a felon, „ 

In ſome caſes likewiſe arreſts by private perſons are 
rewarded by law, By the 4 and 5 William and Mary, 
c. 8. perſons apprehending highwaymen, and proſe- 
cating them to a conviction, are intitled to a reward 
of L. 30, and if they are killed in the attempt, their 
executors, &c. are intitled to the like reward. By the 
6 and 7 William III. c. 17. perſons apprehending 
counterfeiters and clippers of the coin, and proſecuting 
them to conviction, are intitled to L.40. ets 

By 5 Ann, c. 31. perſons who ſhall take any one 
gnilty of burglary, or the fclonious breaking and en- 
tering any houſe in the day-time, and proſecute them 
to conviction, ſhall receive the ſum of L.4o within one 
month after ſuch conviction. | 
With regard to arreſts by public officers, as watch- 
men, conſtables, &c. they are either made by their 
own authority, Which differs but very little from the 
power of a private perſon ; or they are made by a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace, See WARRANT. 

ARREST of Judgment, in law, the aſſigning juſt rea- 
ſon why judgment ſhould not paſs: as, Want of no- 
tice of the trial; a material defect in the pleading ; 
when the record difters from the deed impleaded ; when 
perſons are miſnamed ; where more is given by the 
verdict than is laid in the declaration, &c. This may 
be done cither in criminal or civil caſes. 

ARRESTMENT, in Scots Jaw, ſignifics the ſecn- 
ring of a criminal till trial, or ill he find caution to 

I ſtan 


A BE 


Arreſto ſtand trial, in what are called bail/able crimes, In civil 


caſes, it ſignifies either the detaining of ſtrangersor 


Arrobas. natives in meditatione fuge, till they find cantion judi- 


born at Nicomedia in Bithynia. 
and cloquence procured him the title of The ſecond Xe- 


cio ſiſti, or the attaching the effects of a ſtranger in or- 
der to found juriſdiction, But, in the molt general 
acceptation of the word, it denotes that diligence by 
which a creditor detains the goods or effects of his 


debtor in the hands of third parties till the debt due to 


him be either paid or ſecured. Sce Law, Part III. 
No elxxviii. | 
ARRESTO racro SUPER sorts, &c. a writ 
brought by a denizen againſt the goods of aliens found 
within the kingdom, as a recompence for goods taken 
from him in a foreign country. | 
ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumors upon a 


| horſe's hinder-legs, between the ham and the paſ- 
tern. | 


ARRETIUM, (Cicero, Cæſar); Arrhetium, Pto- 
lemy) ; Urbs Arrhetinorum, (Polybius); one of the 
twelve ancient towns of Tuſcany, near the Arnis and 


Clanis, ſituated in a pleaſant valley. Now Arezzo, 


42 miles caſt of Florence. E. Long. 13. 18. Lat. 43. 
IS. | | 
ARRHABONARII, a ſect of Chriſtians, who 
held that the Euchariſt is neither the real fleſh or blood 
of Chriſt, nor yet the ſign of them; but only the 
pledge or carneſt thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA, a feaſt among the Athenians, 
inſtituted in honour of Minerva, and Herſe, daughter 
of Cecrops. The word is compoſed of appyror, myſtery, 
and gu, I carry; on account of certain myſterious 
things which were carried in proceſſion at this ſole m- 


nity.— Boys, or, as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and 


twelve years of age, were the miniſters that aſliſted at 


this feaſt, and were denominated egpyqope:., This feaſt 


was alſo called Herſiphoria, from the daughter of Ce- 
crops, already mentioned. | 
_ ARRIAN, a famous philoſopher and hiſtorian un- 
der the emperor Hadrian and the two Antonines, was 
His great learning 


nophon; and raiſed him to the moſt conſiderable dig- 
nities at Rome, even the conſulſhip itſelf. We have 
four books of his Diſſertations upon Epittetus, whoſe 
ſcholar he had been; and his Hiſtory of Alexander the 


Great, in ſeven books, is greatly admired by the beſt 


judges. 
ARRIERE, the hinder or poſterior part of any 


thing. | 
ps Ban, in the French cuſtoms is a general 
proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the war 


all that hold of him, both his vaſſals, i. e. the nobleſſe, 


and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. 
ARRIERE Fee, or Fief, is a fee dependent on a ſu- 
perior one. Theſe fees commenced, when the dukes 


and counts, rendering their governments hereditary 


in their families, diſtributed to their officers parts 
of the royal domains which they found in their re- 
ſpective provinces, and even permitted thoſe officers 
to gratify the ſoldiers under them in the ſame man- 
ner, 


ARROBAS, or ARo8Bas, a weight uſed in Spain, 


Portugal, and the foreign dominions of both. The 
Arrobas of Portugal is alſo called Arata, and contains 


thirty-two Liſbon pounds; that of Spain contains 


Y OL» is | 
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twenty-five Spaniſh pounds. In Peru it is called Ar- 
roue. | 
ARROE, a ſmall iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic 
Sea, a little ſouth of the iſland of Funen, It is cight 
miles in length, and about two in hreadth ; and produces 
corn, anniſeed, black cattle, and horſes. It has three 
pariſhes, the moſt conſiderable of which is Koping. It 
ſtands at the ſouth-ſide of the iſland, in the bottom of 
a bay, and has a port with ſome trade. E. Long. 9. 
40. N. Lat. 55. 20. | 
ARROJO, DE ST SERVAN, a town in Spain, in 


 Eſtramadura. W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 38. 40. 


ARRONDEE, in heraldry, a croſs, the arms of 


which are compoſed of ſections of a circle, not oppo- 


ſite to each other, ſo as to make the arms bulge ont 
thicker in one part than another; but the ſections of 
each arm 1ying the ſame way, ſo that the arm is 


every where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them ter- 
minating at the edge of the eſcutcheon like the plain 


cram”: | 5 
ARROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, ſlender, 


pointed and barbed, to be caſt or ſhot with a bow. 


Sce ARCHERY. | | 
ARRow- Makers are called fletchers; and were for- 


merly, as well as bowyers, perſons of great conſe- 


quence in the commonwealth. 


Arrow-heads and quarrels were to be well boched or 


braſed, and hardened at the points with ſteel: the do- 


ing of which ſeems to have been the buſineſs of the ar- 


row-ſmith. | 
 ArRow-Head, in botany. Sce SAGITTARIA. 
 ARRow-Roodt, See MARAN TA. os 
ARSACES, otherwiſe MiTHaRIDATES, a king of 
the Parthians, ſpoken of in the firſt book of Mac- 
cabees, xiv. 2. He conſiderably enlarged the kingdom 


of Parthia by his good conduct and valour. Sec Par- | 


THIA, 


ARSCHIN, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in 


China to meaſure ſtuffs. Four arſchins made three yards 
of London. | 3 
ARSENAL, a royal or public magazine, or place 
appointed for the making or keeping of arms, neceſ- 
ſary either for defence or aſſault. 
word from arx, a fortreſ5; others from ars, Nn 
a machine ; others again from arx and ſenatus, becauſe 
this was the defence of the ſenate: but the more pro- 
bable opinion derives it from the Arabic dar/enaa, 
which ſignifies arſenal. FW 
The arſenal of Venice is the place where the galleys 
are built and laid up. The arſen4l of Paris is that 
where the cannon or great guns are caſt, It has this 
inſcription over the gate: 


Hina hac Henrico vulcania tela miniſtrat, 
Tela Cigantæos debellatura furores. 


There are arſenals, or ſtore-houſes, appropriated to 
naval furniture and equipments. At Marſeilles is the 
arſenal for the galleys; and at Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Breſt, are thoſe for the men of war. 

ARSENIC, in mineralogy and chemiſtry, an heavy 
opake ſubſtance, uſually ſold in white maſſes, which, 
when broken, diſcover a ſemi-tranſparency ſomewhat 
reſembling that of ſal ammoniac, but by expoſure to 
the air become white and opake like the outſide of the 
original maſs, By various chemical proceſſes it may 


Some derive this 


Arroe 
ll 
Arſenic. 
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Arlenic, be made to aſſume the appearance either of an acid ſalt 
or metal, at the pleaſure of the operator; and there- 
fore has been conſidered both as a ſaline ſubſtance and 

25 2 {cmi-metal, It is not known at what time this mi- 

neral was diſcovered ; though as it abounds in many 

different kinds of ores, it is probable that the perni- 

cious propertics it manifeſts would very ſoon make it be 

taken notice of by metallurgiſts. Ariſtotle makes men- 

tion of a ſubſtance called Zard#pary ; and his diſciple 
Theophraftus makes mention of one named Aff ., 

which by Dioſcorides and others was called AO., 

about the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. By this, 

1 however, it appears, that the / only meant the ſubſtances 

Is not men- now called Sandarach and orpiment; and Avicenna, 
tioned till who lived in the 11th century, is the firſt who cxpreſs- 
the time of fy, mentions white arſenic, as well as its ſublimate. It 
\v'-c88- ig not known by whom arſenic was firſt reduced to a 
metallic form, Paracelſus aſſeris that arſenic, ſublimed 

with egg-ſhcll lime becomes like filver; aud, in 1675, 


M. Leineri makes mention of a method of ſubliming 


arſcnic with fixed alkali and ſoap, 

The true nature of arſenic being thus ſo little known, 
it is no wonder to find chemiſts differing very much as 
to the claſs of natural bodies in which it ought to be 
placed. Avicenna and a great number of others claſs 
it with the ſalphurs; Albertus Magnus and his follow- 

ers, among the ſalts, Becher conſiders it as a kind of 
2 Afoap, or ſaline ſuphureous body. Later experiments, 
Compoſed however, have made it evident, that white arſenic con- 
of an acid fiſts of an acid united to phlogiſton; and that by diminiſh- 
and phlo- ing the latter, the acid becomes more and more appa- 
viton, rent; while, on the contrary, by augmenting the quan- 
| tity of phlogiſtic matter, the arſenic aſſumes the metal- 
lic form. With reſpect to the ſulphureous nature of 
_ arſenic, it appears indeed that the regulus itſelf, as well 
as orpiment and realpar, are inflammable ſubſtances ; 
but it is not ſo with white arſenic. This inflammabi- 
lity, therefore, which arſenic in a certain ſtate has in 
common with zinc and ſeveral other ſubſtances, will 
not denominate it ſulphureous, any more than thoſe of 
other bodies which poileſs the common property of in- 

z Alammability can be denominated ſulphurs. 
Is not to be It is commonly ſaid that arſenic mineralizes metals; 
conſidered and therefore, ſays Mr Bergman, it is conſidered as a 
as 4 ſub- ſulphur by ſome, who yet extend the idea of minerali- 
ſtance by zation ſo far, as under it to comprehend all mixtures 


which o-, of which metals make a part. But if we examine this 
ther metals 


are mine. ſignification a little more accurately, we ſhall ſce that 


ralized, it is extended too far; for if this be admitted, we muſt 
at the ſame time allow, that no native metal is to be 


found. Thus the gold called ative, is ſeldom if ever 


found pare, but more or leſs mixed with copper or ſil- 
ver; and ſo with other metals. If, therefore, arſenic, 
which, ualeſs in its reguline ſtate, never diſſolves other 
metals, be conſidered as a mineralizing ſubſtance, what 
hinders us from ſaying that gold is mineralized by ſilver 
or copper, and in general every metal mineralized by 


ſome other? It is much more natural to ſuppoſe that thoſe. 


4 metals are mineralized which are actually diſſolved and 
£ulphurthe concealed by a menſtrunm. Sulphur is the chief agent 
chief mine- employed by nature for this purpoſe ; and though the 
_ walizzrof acids of vitriol, phoſphorus, nitre, and ſometimes even 
Ktals, the atrial acid, occaſion the metals to put on an appear- 

auce foreign to their nature, yet the number of theſe is 


ſo ſmall, that, compared with the ſulphnrated minerals, Arſenic. 
they almoſt vaniſh. 

This mineral, ſo troubleſome to the mincralogiſt, ,,, — 
occaſioned the alchemiſts to ſuſpect the exiſtence of a cal princi- 
certain arſenical principle indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the ple errone- 
perfection of every metal. Even as late as 1773 a ouſly ſup- 
queſtion to this purpoſe was propoſed by the Royal te __ 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin: the prize was adjudg- he ry Tor 

by - perfec- 
ed to M. Monnet, who, in his anſwer conſidered tion of nc. 
arſenic as a ſemi-metal of a peculiar kind, which istals, 
ſo far from conſtituting any eſſential part of metals, 
that its preſence is always attended with inconveniences, 
either by carrying off the metal as it flies away, or 
ſpoiling the meſs in which it remains. Theſe conſide- 
rations, however, do not hinder us from aſſerting that 6 
the acid of arſenic, like others, is a mineralizing ſub- Acid of ar- 
ſtance, if at any time it happens to meet with metals ſenic a mi- 
in the bowels of the carth, and to unite with it in that 1 man 
Eo ubſtance. 

Arſenic in its pure ſtate is well known to be a moſt eat 
deſtructive and deadly poiſon, for which the art of me- qualities of 
dicine has ſcarcely as yet afforded a cure. Mr Berg- arſenic and 
man is of opinion that it acts as an highly corroſive its acid. 
acid, even when applied externally. He allo tells us, 


that the dry acid is more deſtructive than white 


arſenic; the regulus and realpar leſs ſo, From an 
experiment of Mr. Schecle, however, in which eight 

grains of arſcnic were given to a cat, it docs not 

appear that it acts more violently than white arſenic, #g 
The extreme danger attending this ſubſtance when Why it is 
taken into the human body, ariſcs from its inſolubility, more dan- 


and the difficulty of decompounding it; for there can gerous 
but little danger ariſe from a liquid, unleſs, like corro- chan other. 


five acids, it ſhould at once burn the ſubſtance of the 
ſtomach like fire: or, like laurel- water ſuſpend the ac- 


tion of the nervous ſyſtem. Corroſive ſublimate, ſolu- 


tions of mercury in aquafortis, &c. will as certainly 
poiſon as arſenic ; but they are much Jeſs difficult to 
cure, becauſe any alkaline ſubſtance will certainly de- 


compound them and deſtroy their deleterions efficacy, 
Arſenic, on the contrary, cannot be decompounded, 
Nor united with any known ſubſtance, at leaſt in ſuch 


a ſhort time as the exigence of the caſe we ſpeak of 


would require, without a conſiderable degree of heat. 


It therefore remains in the ſtomach, continually exert- 
ing its miſchievous qualities, unleſs it can be diſcharged 
by vomiting. | 9 
The ſymptoms attending arſenic when ſwallowed Symptoms 
are, nauſea, ſickneſs, and retching to vomit, about half attending 
an hour after it is taken. Theſe are followed by vio- the fwal- 
lent vomitings, hiccups, and pains in the ſtomach and IG * 
bowels, Convulſions and palſies of the limbs preſently © 
ſucceed, with intenſe heats, cold ſweats, palpitation of 
the heart, extreme anxiety, proſtration of ſtrength, 
thirſt and dryneſs of the month and throat, loſs of rea- 
ſon, and at Jaſt death, If the-quantity taken was con- 
ſiderable, the patient dies in ſeven or eight hours after 
taking it; and the ſtomach and inteſtines are found, 
upon diſſection, to be corroded and perforated, When 
this is not the caſe, violent putrefactive ſymptoms 
ſoon enſue after arſenic is ſwallowed ; for the bodics of 
thoſe who are poiloned by it generally have abundance 
of red or purple ſpots even before death. It remark- 
ably inflames the coats of the ſtomach, and the putre- 

faflion 


Arſenic. 
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faction is ſaid particularly to take place in the genitals 
of men. Mr Bergman relates, that in the body of a man 
who was poiſoned with arſenic and diſſected in the 
anatomical theatre at Upſal, the putre faction had been 
ſo ſtrong that the mineral was deprived of part of its 
phlogiſton, and emitted the garlic ſmell, that peculiar 
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muſt on no account take more than three tea-ſpoonfals 
a day, with a proportional quantity of ſyrup of pop- 
pics. 
as the quantity, is to be augmented ; fix grains being 
put into the ſecond bottle and eight into the third; 
and a purgative, compoſed of manna, rhubarb, and ſal 


10 characteriſtic of arſenic when in this ſituation. ſeignette, is to be given every eiglit or twelve days. 
Antidotes Many antidotes have been propoſed againſt this An iſſue he conſiders as uſeful in every caſe. The 
ineffectual- dreadful poiſon by authors of the higheſt reputation; tumor, if not ulcerated, ought to be waſhed with 
ly propoſed. but it is to be feared without that ſucceſs which the 


IZ 
Arſenic re- 
commend- 
ed as a me- 


confidence of thoſe who propoſed them ſeemed to en- 
ſure. Indeed, previous to any great hope of ſucceſs in 
this reſpect, it ought to be ſhown that theſe antidotes 
are able to effect ſome conſiderable change on arſenic 
when out of the body ; and that not in folution, but 
when in a powder not very fine, as is the caſe with ar- 
ſenic when it is uſually taken. Mr Bergman, recom- 
mends alkalies in diſeaſes occaſioned by arſenic : Nay 
he tells us, that“ ſince phlegiſton and alkalies are the 
moſt powerful correctors of acid acrimony, it will rea- 
dily occur, how it may be mitigated, and its deleterious 
effects obviated. But the many fatal accidents con- 
ſequent on taking this mineral, ſhow that none of thoſe 
are to be depended upon, Bergman himſelf indeed 
cautions us againſt truſting to phlogiſton corre ors 
alone; and perhaps the ſolution of hepar ſulphuris, 
which contains the united powers of both the alkaline 
and phlogiſtic antidotes united, might prove more effi- 
cacious than either of them ſingly. Oils, fats, milk, 
warm fat broths, freſh butter, &c. have all been recom- 
mended ; and, no doubt, in ſuch deplorable caſes, are 
thoſe remedies to which we can moſt readily have re- 
courſe : but even here it is evident that their eſficacy 
muſt be exceedingly dubious, whatever their intrinſic 
virtues may be ; and for this plain reaſon, that the ar- 
ſenic is already in contact with the ſtomach, and tho 
the remedies might have prevented its action had they 
been firſt ſwallowed, their operation muſt be muck leſs 
powerful after the poiſon has had acceſs to the ſto- 
mach and begun to exert its pernicious effects. 
Notwithſtanding theſe dreadful effects of arſenic 
when taken in large quantity, attempts have not 
been wanting to introduce it into the materia medica, 


taſte. 


a ſolution of arſenic in the proportion of eight grains 
to a pint ; and he adviſes the following cataplaſm. 
Take of carrot juice one pound, of ſrgar of lead 
half an ounce, of arſenic, diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, 
half an ounce, of liquid laudanum a dram and an half ; 
form the whole into a maſs with as much powder of 
hemlock as is ſufficient for the purpoſe. The tumor 
is to be covered to a moderate thickneſs with this ca- 


Arſenic, 


For adults, the ſtrength of the ſolution, as well 


taplaſm, which is to be kept on by a diachylon plaſter.”* 


When the cancer is of the ulcerated kind, he directs 
the ichorous ſeroſity to be taken away by means of dry 


charpee at each dreſſing, and the fore to be fomented 


with the arſenical ſolution with the chill taken off it, 
and having about a third- part of red wine added to it. 


When the ſore is of a very bad kind, he propoſes the 


arſenic to be diſſolved in decoction of bark for the 


plaſter are to be applied, and this is to be renewed 


cvery twelve hours. 


Mr Le Febure aſſerts, that the arſenic, when taken 
with the precautions juſt mentioned, is not attended 
with any bad conſequences, nor has it a diſagrecable 
Its action is ſcarcely perceived on any of the 
ſecretions or excretions ; though ſome diſcharge their 
urine more freely than uſual, and with ſome the belly 
is more looſe. In ſome the perſpiration is more co- 
pious ; but theſe effects are neither regular nor con- 
ſtant. He does not conſider it as an infallible cure for 
the diſtemper in every poſſible tage; but thinks that 
the diſeaſe is incurable, when, in its progreſs, it has 


_ eroded a blood-vedel, and occaſioned a conſiderable he- 


morrhagy ; alſo when the patient is of a hectic or 
phthiſical habit of body. With reſpect to regimen, he 


15 4 directs whey, with twelve grains of nitre td the bottle, 
ee The diſeaſe indeed in which they have been recom- or a weak decoction of althea with an equal quantity 
and = mended (the cancer) is of a very incurable nature, at of nitre; and to abſtain from wine and fermented li- 


ually, 


this ſolution is to be taken with an equal quantity of 


lcaſt by ordinary medicines. M. le Febure, a French 
phyſician, ſome time ago publiſhed a treatiſe, in which 
he recommended pure white arſenic as a ſpecific in 
that diſtemper. The doſe was four French grains, 
equal to 3; Englifh, diſſolved in a French pint (32 
troy onnces) of diſtilled water. A table- ſpoonful of 


quors. Broth made with beef, veal, or chicken, is alſo 
proper. | N | 
Mr Bergman informs ns, that“ it can hardly he 
donbted but arſenic may be applied to valuable pur- 
poſes in medicine, and experiments have long ago put 
that out of doubt; but with reſpect both to its Joſe and 
preparation, the utmoſt caution is neceſſary.” 


pur poſe of fomentation ; after which the cataplaſm and 


. ä 
Mr Berg- 
man's opi- 
nion. 


— 


| 1 
Dr Black, however, has ſeen the internal exhibition The RY 
of arſenic, in thoſe caſes where it is recommended by nal exhihi- 
foreign phyſicians, attended with very dangerous con- tion of arſe- 
ſequences, ſuch as heftics, &c. He has likewiſe !“ py” 
known obſtinate nlcers healed by it. Yet though the De Black? 
external uſe of arſenic has proved ſucceſsful in ſome | 
caſcs, it has often, even in this way, produced very 
terrible conſequences : ſo that the Doctor, far from 
recommending che internal uſe of it, reprobates it even 
in external applications. 
As phyſicians are often called in caſes where it is 
ſuſpected that people have died from the effects of ar- 
gi SS ei 


milk, and half an ounce of ſyrup of poppies, every 
morning faſting, and taking care to taſte nothing for 
an hour after. This courſe muſt be continued eight 
days; after which a doſe is to be taken twice every day 
in the ſame manner, one in the morning and another 
about eight at night. At the end of a fortnight three 
doſes may be exhibited daily, the third being taken at 
mid-day. Thus people of a weakly conſtitution may 
Continue till the cure is completed; but ſich as are 
more robaſt may gradually augment the doſe till two 
table-ſpoonfuls are taken at each time with as much 
milk, and half an ounce of ſyrup of poppies. Children 


* 
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ſenic taken internally, Doctor Black gives the follow- 


ing directions to the phyſician who happeus to be thus 


employed, 

«© He ſhould anſwer every queſtion put to him with 
caution, as the lives and reputations of many often de- 
pend on his opinions. 

The firſt queſtion uſually put is, Whether, from 
the ſymptoms of the patient, or the appearance of the 
body after death, he imagines the deccaſed died by be- 
ing poiſoned with arſenic ? The ſymptoms attending 
the taking of arſenic are, in about a quarter of an 
hour, ſickneſs at ſtomach, ſucceeded by vomiting, pur- 
ging, burning pain in the bowels, heat and thirſt, pains 
and cramps in the legs and thighs, ſyncope, and death. 
When the body is examined, the inteſtines appear in- 
flamed and corroded ; nay, ſome ulcerations appear 
about the anus even before death, But we muſt 
take care not to be deceived by eroſions of the ſtomach 
occaſioned by the gaſtric juice, which has a power of 
diſſolving the ſtomach after death. The difference is, 


that the arſenic occaſions inflammation and blackneſs, 


whereas none appears in the other caſe. If the per- 
ſon eſcapes, he is in danger of being afflicted by ma- 


raſmus, paralytic affe tions of the limbs, great debi- 


lity, &c. 

«© The ſecond queſtion generally aſked is, Whether 
any arſenic has been found in the inteſtines ? The me- 
this is as follows. The contents 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines ſhould be taken out and 
waſhed in water ; and any powder it contains ſuffered 
to ſeparate, If any arſenic be mixed with it, it will fall 
to the bottom, and muſt then be examined by the fol- 
lowing methods. | 


« 1, By laying it on a red hot iron. If it be arſe- 


nic, it will evaporate, without melting, jn a thick white 
vapour ; and this may be ſhown by the 4oth part of a 
grain. ED 

« 2, We may mix ſome of it with charcoal ; in 
which ſtate, if it be arſenic, it will emit an odour very 


uke parlic ; but this will not be perceived unleſs it be 


mixed with charcoal or ſome inflammable matter, 


« 2, We may incloſe the powder with ſome char- 


coal, between two poliſhed bits of copper, the edges of 


fine ſand and one of pipe- clay. 


which are moiſtened with a lute made of two parts of 
The plates being then 
bound together with a wire, and the whole made red 
hot, the arſenical powder will thns be metallized, and, 
penetrating the copper, a blackiſh ſkin will firſt appear 
upon it ; which being rubbed off, the parts which the 
arſenical vapour has touched will appear of a whitiſh or 
lead colour, EL 
% 4, We may metallize or reduce the arſenic in a 
riaſs tube by means of the black flux. This is eaſily 
done by mixing two or three parts of the flux with one 
of the powder, This mixture being put into a ſmall 
glaſs tube, and a heat applied ſufficient for volatalizing 
the arſenic, the greateſt part of it will be metallized. 
One end of the tube is to be left open at firſt, and 
then ſtopped with lint or wool ; the other made red 
hot; and if the tube be then broken, the arſenic is 
found metallized. One grain of arſenic will be ſufficient 
for all thoſe experiments.” 
The firſt ſymptoms which enſue on the taking of ar- 
ſenic ſhow that it is of a highly inflammatory, cauſtic, 
and corrofve nature with regard to the ſyſtem in ge- 


1 


neral, and the inteſtines in particular: the puiſe be- Arſenie. 
comes extremely weak and irritable, and this is attended —— 


KN 


with a kind of paralytic aflection of the limbs, maraſ- 
mus, &c. Milk and oil have been recommended as an- 
tidotes; but the milk may curdle, and the oil will not 


mix with the fluids in the inteſtines. It is therefore ad- 


viſable, when the phyſician is called to a patient who 
has ſwallowed arſenic, io make uſe of mucilages. A 
friend of Dr Black's, who had no mucilage at hand, 
thought of the whites of eggs, and ſucceeded. Aſier 
the violence of the firſt attack is over, a milk diet, 
opiates, &c. are proper; and ſome time after, electri- 
city has been e of great ſervice. Some have ad- 
viſed to exhibit hepar ſulphuris, as already noticed: but 
this is founded, not on experience, but theory; and it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch a quantity can enter the 
ſyſtem as will be ſufficient for neutralizing the arſenic, 
and converting it into orpiment, which is the deſign of 
exhibiting it. | Ta 


The following account of the uſe of arſenic in medicine Fginburgh 
is given by Dr Duncan. Notwithſtanding, however, New Vi. 
the very violent effects of arſenic, it has been employed ferſetory. 
in the cure of diſcaſes, both as applied externally and 


as taken internally. Externally, white arſenic has been 
chiefly employed in caſes of cancer; and as uſed in this 
way, it is ſuppoſed that its good effects depend on its 
acting as a peculiar corroſive: and it is imagined, that 
arſenic is the baſis of a remedy long celebrated in can- 
cer, which, however, is {till kept a ſecret by a ſamily 
of the name of Plunbet in Ireland. According to the 
beſt conjectures, their application conſiſts of the pow - 
der of ſome vegetables, particularly the ranunculus 
flammeus and cotula fœtida, with a conſiderable pro- 
portion of arſenic and flower of ſalphur intimately 


mixed together. This powder, made into a paſte with 


the white of an egg, is applied to the cancerous part 
which it is intended to corrode ; and being covered 
with a piece of thin bladder, ſmeared alſo with the 
white of an egg, it is ſuffered to lie on from 24 to 48 
hours; and afterwards the eſchar is to be treated with 
ſoftening digeſtive, as in other caſes.  ' _ 

& Arſenic, in ſubſtance, to the extent of an eight of 
a grain for a doſe, combined with a little of the flow- 
ers of ſulphur, has been ſaid to be employed internally 
in ſome very obſtinate caſes of cutaneous diſeaſes, and 
with the beſt effect. But of this we have no experience. 

« Of all the diſeaſes in which white arſenic has been 
uſed internally, there is no one in which it has been ſo 
ſrequently and ſo ſucceſsfully employed as in the cure of 
intermittent fevers, It has long been uſed in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and ſome other of the fenny countries, under the 
name of the arſenic drop, prepared in different ways: 
And it is conjectured, tliat an article, which has had a 


very extenſive ſale, under the title of the taſſeleſi ague- 


drop, the form of preparing which, however, is ſtill 
kept a ſecret, is nothing elſe but a ſolution of arſenic. 

But whether this be the caſe or not, we have now the 
moſt ſatisfactory information concerning this article in 


the“ Medical Reports, of the effects of Arſenic in the 


cure of agues, remitting fevers, and periodic head- 
achs,” by Dr Fowler of Stafford. He directs, that 64 
grains of arſenic, reduced to a very fine powder, and 
mixed with as much fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt, ſhould 
be added to half a pound of diſtilled water in a flo- 
rence flaſk ; that it ſhould be then placed in a ſand- 


heat, 


ARS 


H diſſolved ; that after the ſolation is cold, half an ounce 
of compound ſpirit of lavender be added to it, and as 
much diſtilled water as to make the whole ſolution 
amount to a pound. This ſolution is taken in doſes, 
regslated according to the age, ſtrength, and other 
circumſtances of the patient, from two to twelve drops, 
once, twice, or oftener in the courſe of the day. And 
in the diſeaſes mentioned above, particularly in inter- 
Kittents, it has been found to be a ſafe and very effica- 
cious remedy, both by Dr Fowler and by other practi- 
tioners: but in ſome inſtances, even when given in 
very {mal} doſes, we have found it excite violent vo- 
miting. But beſides this, it has alſo been alleged by 
ſome, that thoſe cured of intermittents by arſenic are 
very liable to become phthiſical. If arſenic ſhall ever 
be extenſively employed internally, it will probably be 
moſt certain and moſt ſafe in its operation when brought 

15 to the ſtate of a ſalt readily ſoluble in water.“ 

Other uſes With regard to its other uſes he expreſſes himſelf 

of arſenic. thus: © Philoſophers are wont to evince the extraor- 


dinary poroſity of bodies, and the wonderful ſubtilty 


of vapours, by a ſympathetic ink made with orpiment 
* Sce Sym. and lime“; for writing made with vinegar of litharge, 
patbeticl8K, by it{elf inviſible, expoſed to the vapour of this liquor 
becomes in a few minutes brown, even though a great 

16 many folds of paper be interpoſed. 
Oftheadul- *© Wines naturally acid, or grown ſo by age, ſtill 
tcration of continue to be edulcorated by lead, notwithitanding 
Wines. 
it is therefore of great conſequence to be in poſſeſſion 
of an caſy method of diſcovering ſuch a ſophittication. 
For this purpoſe a.probatory liquor has been recom- 
mended, compoſed of cauſtic fixed alkali and orpiment ; 
which inſtantly throws down a black or dark brown 
precipitate in conſequence of the union of the ſulphur 
of the orpiment with the metal. 
take place on the addition of common hepar ſulphuris: 
but methods have been contrived of eluding this proof. 
If a ſmall quantity of chalk be contained in the wine, 
the ſaline hepar does not produce the intended effect; 
for the falling of the white calcareous earth diminiſhes 
the blackneſs. The other probatory liquor is alſo ren- 
dered ineffectual by a large quantity of tartar ; becauſe 
the tartareous acid, uniting with the lime, forms a 
kind of ſelenite, which in like manner diminiſhes the 

179 blackneſs. 
Arſenic in ** Arſenic ſometimes enters metallic compoſitions, 
compoſi- eſpecially copper and tin; but it were much to be wiſh- 
tion with eq that {ach compoſitions were baniſhed, at leaſt from 
metals, &c. the kitchen. Shot made of lead is ſometimes harden- 
d by orpiment. 


Regulus of arſenic enters into the compoſition of 


Mender's phoſphorus. The power of the calx in vitri- 
fication was long agoknown to Geber; and it is frequent- 
ly employed in glaſs-houſes, either for facilitating fu- 
ſton, for acquiring a certain degree of opacity, or fi- 
nally for carrying off phlogiſton, The method in which 
mountain-cryſtals, placed over orpiment, white arſenic, 
crude antimony, and ſal ammoniac, mixed in a cru- 
cible, are tinged by means of heat, is deſcribed by 
Neri, and upon trial is found to be true, I have thus 
obtained theſe cryſtals beautifally marked with red, 


yellow, and opal ſpots ; but at the fame time cracked, , Philadelphus, after the name of his conſort, which did 


which could ſcarcely be avoided. 
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Arﬀenic. heat, and gently boiled till the arſenic be completely 


the paniſhments attending the detection of this fraud : 


to whom Arcadius had applied for this purpoſe, di- 
The ſame effect will 


there, at 95 years of age. 


A third Arſinoe, in the ſonth of Cyprus, with a port 


camas and Soli, (Strabo) ; ſo called from Arſinoe, a 


ARS 

« In painting, too, the artiſts ſometimes employ Arſerie, 
arſenic. Painters in oil frequently uſe both orpiment | 
and realpar; and it is probable that wood covered with — 
a pigment mixed with white arſcnic would not be ſpoil- 18 
ed by worms. A moſt beautiful green pigment may In painting 
be precipitated from blue vitriol by means of white 
arſenic diſſolved in water, together with vegetable al- 
kali. This prepared either with water or oil, affords 
a colour which ſuffers no change in many years. The 
playthings of children however, ſhould not be paint- 
ed with this or any other preparation of arſenic, on 
account of their cuſtom of putting every thing into 
their mouths.” a | 

Arſenic is alſo uſed in dying, and the yellow com- 
bination of it with ſulphur has the property of readily 
diſſolving indigo ; for which purpoſe it is uſed in cloth- 
printing. It lets it fall again, however, on expoſure 
to theair; and therefore can be employed only in pen- 
cil-colours, where 2 large quantity is laid on at once. 
The neutral arſenical ſalt is uſed in ſome manufactures 
in France; but for what purpoſes is not known. 

_ ARSENIUS, a deacon of the Roman church, of 

great learning and picty. He was pitched upon by 
the pope to go to the emperor Theodoſius, as tutor 10 
his ſon Arcadius. Arſenius arrived at Conſtantinople 
in the year 383. The emperor happening one day 
to go into the room where Arſenius was inſtructing Ar- , 
cadius, his ſon was ſeated and the preceptor ſtanding ; 
at this he was excecdingly diſpleaſed, took from his fon 
the imperial ornaments, made Arſenius ſit in his place, 
and ordered Arcadius for the future to receive his leſ- 
ſons ſtanding uncovered. Arcadius, however, profited 
but little by his tutor's inſtructions, for ſome time af- 
ter he formed a deſign of diſpatching him. The officer 


vulged the affair to Arſenius, who retired to the de- 
ſarts of Scete, where he paſſed many years in the ex- 
erciſes of the moſt ſtrict and fervent devotion. He died 


ARSHOT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fi- 
tuated about 14 miles caſt of the city of Mechlin, in E. 
Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 51. 5. ons. 

ARSINOE (anc. geog.), a town of Egypt, on the 
welt tide of the Arabian gulf, near its extremity, to- 
the ſouth of Heroopolis, (Strabo, Ptolemy) ; called 
Cleopatris by ſome. Another Arſinoe, a town of Ci- 
licia, (Ptolemy) ; and the fifth of that name in Cilicia, 
(Stephanus) ; with a road or ſtation for ſhips, (Strabo). 


between Citium and Salamis, (Strabo). A fourth, an 
inland town of Cyprus, called Marium formerly, (Ste- 
phanus). A fifth in the north of Cyprus, between A- 


queen of Egypt, Cyprus being in the hands of the Pto- 
lemies. A fixth Arſinoe, a maritime town of Cyrene, 
formerly called Teuchira. A ſeventh Arſinoe, in the 
Nomos Arſinoites, to the welt of the Heracleotes, on 
the weſtern bank of the Nile, formerly called Crocodi- 
lorum Urbs, (Strabo); the name Arſinoe continued 
under Adrian, (Com). Ptolemy calls this Arſinoe an 
intand metropolis, and therefore at ſome diſtance from 

the Nile, with a port called Pto/emais, An eighth Ar- 
ſinoe, a maritime town of Lycia ; ſo called by Ptolemy 


not hold long, it afterwards recoycring its ancient name 
Patara, 


ART C6 3 ART 
Ar, Patara, (Strabo). A ninth, a town of the Troglo- and habitation, even in their original ſimplicity, re- Arts, 
p dytæ, near the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, which to- quire fome art. Many other arts are of ſuch antiquity 
Arts, wards Ethiopia is terminated by a promontory called as to place the inventors beyond the reach of tradition. 
fas, HIHe Dire, (Ptolemy). This Arfinoe is called Berenice, Several have gradually crept into exiſtence without an 
and the third of that name in this quarter, with the inventor, The buſy mind, however, accuſtomed to a and 
diſtinction Epidires ; becauſe ſituate on a neck of land beginning in things, cannot reſt till it finds or imagines 
running a great way out into the ſea. a beginning to every art. The moſt probable conjec- 
ARSIS and THE5S1s, in mulic, is a term applied to tures of this nature the reader may ſee in the hiſtorical 
compoſitions in which oue part riſcs and the other introduction to the different articles. 
falls. In all countries where the people are barbarous and progreſs of 
ARSMART, in botany, Sec PERSICARIA. illiterate, the progreſs of arts is extremely flow. It is vſcſul arts. 
ARSON, in Engliſh law, is the malicious and wil- vouched by an old French poem, that the virtues of the "ov, e 
ful burning of the houſe or out - houſe of another man; loadſtone were known in France before anno 1180. gl. V. 
which is fclony at com mon law. 5 | The mariner's compaſs was exhibited at Venice anno 
This is an offence of very great malignity, and much 1260, by Paulus Venetus, as his own invention. John 
more pernicious to the public than ſimple theft: be- Goya of Amalphi was the firſt who, many years after- 
cauſe, firſt, it is an offence againſt that right of ha- ward, uſed it in navigation; and alſo paſſed for being 
bitation, which is acquired by the law of nature as the inventor. Though it was uſed in China for navi- 
well as by the laws of ſociety ; next, becauſe of the 25 long before it was known in Europe, yet to this 
terror and confuſion that neceſſarily attend it; and, day it is not ſo perfect as in Europe. Inſtead of ſuſ- 
laſtly, becauſe in ſimple theft the thing ſtolen only pending it in order to make it act freely, it is placed 
changes its maſter, but ſtill remains in eſſe for the be- upon a bed of ſand, by which every motion of the ſhip 
nefit of the public; whereas by burning the very ſub- diſturbs its operation. Hand-mills, termed querns, 
ſtance is abſolutely deſtroyed, It is alſo frequently were early uſed for grinding corn; and when corn came 
more deſtructive than murder itſelf, of which too it is to be raiſed in greater quantity, horſe-mills ſucceeded. 
oſten the cauſe: ſince murder, atrocious as it is, ſel- Water-mills for grinding corn are deſcribed by Vitru- 
dom extends beyond the felonious act deſigned ; where- vias. Wind-mills were known in Greece and in Ara- 
as fire too frequently involves in the common calamity bia as early as the ſeventh century; and yet no mention 
perſons unknown to the incendiary, and not intended is made of them in Italy till the fourteenth. That they 
to be hurt by bim, and friends as well as enemies, were not knownin England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
ARSURA, in ancient cuſtoms, a term uſed for the appears from a honſhold book of an Earl of Northum- 
melting of gold or ſilver, either to refine them, or to berland, cotemporary with that King, ſtating an al- 

_ examine their value, The method of doing this is ex- lowance for three mill-horſes, “two to draw in the 
plained at large in the Black Book of the Exchequer, mill, and one to carry ſtuff to the mill and fro.” 
aſcribed to Gervaiſe, in the chapter De ©fficio Militis Water-mills for corn muſt in England have been of a 
Argentarii, being in thoſe days of great uſe, on ac- later date. The ancients had mirror-glaſſes, and em- 

count of the various places and diflerent manners in ployed glaſs to imitate cryſtal vaſes and goblets; yet 
which the king's money was paid, | they never thought of uſing it in windows. In the 

ARSURA is alſo uſcd for the loſs or diminution of the 13th century, the Venetians were the only people who 
metal in the trial. In this ſenſe, a pound was ſaid t had the art of making cryſtal-glaſs for mirrors. A 
ardere denarics, to loſe ſo many penny-weights. clock that ſtrikes the hours was unknown in Europe 
ARSURA is alſo uſcd for the duſt and ſweepings of till the end of the 12th century. And hence the cuſ- 
filver-ſmiths, and others, who work in ſilver, melted tom of employing men to proclaim the hours during 
down. | : night; which to this day continnes in Germany, Flan- 
ART is defined by Lord Bacon, a proper diſpoſal ders and England. Galileo was the firſt who conceived. 
of the things of nature by human thought and experi- an idea that a pendulum might be uſeful for mea- 
ence, fo as to anſwer the ſeveral purpoſes of mankind; ſuring time; and Huygens was the firſt who put the 
in which ſenſe art ſtands oppoſed to nature. idea in execution, by making a pendulum clock. Hook, 
Art is principally uſed for a ſyſtem of rules ſerving in the year 1660, invented a ſpiral ſpring for a watch, 
to facilitate the performance of certain actions; in though a watch was far from being a new invention, 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſcience, or a ſyſtem of Paper was made no earlier than the 14th century; and 
ſpeculative principles, the invention of printing was a century later. Silk ma- 
Arts are commonly divided into 2%hu or mechanic, nufactures were long eſtabliſhed in Greece before ſilk- 
liberal or polite, The former are thoſe wherein the worms were introduced there. The manufacturers were 
hand and body are more concerned than the mind: of provided with raw ſilk from Perſia: but that com- 
which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with merce being frequently interrnpted by war, two monks 
the neceſſaries of life, and are popularly known by in the reign of Jaſtinian, brought eggs of the ſilk- 
the name of trades ; as baking, brewing, carpentry, worm from Hindoſtan, and taught their countrymen 
ſnithery, weaving, &c,—The latter are ſuch as de- the method of managing them. —The art of reading 
pour more on the labour of the mind than that of the made a very flow progreſs, T'o encourage that art in 
and ; they are the produce of the imagination, their England, the capital puniſhment ſor murder was re- 
eſſence conſiſts in expreſſion, and their end is pleaſure, mitted if the criminal could but read, which in Jaw- 
2 Gi this kind are poetry, painting, muſic, &c. language 1s termed benefit of clergy, One would ima- 
Origin Fropreſs 7 the Aurs. Some uſeful arts muſt be pine that the art muſt have made a very rapid progreſs 
nearly coc val with the human race; for food, cloathing, when fo greatly fayonred ; but there is a ſignal proof 
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ART 
of the contrary; for ſo ſmall an edition of the Bible 
as 600 copies, tranſlated into Engliſh in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was not wholly ſold off in three years, 
The people of England muſt have been profoundly 1g- 
norant in Queen Elizabeth's time, when a forged clauſe 
added to the 20th article of the Engliſh creed paſſed 
unnoticed till about 5o years ago. 

The diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the weſt coaſt of 
Africa is a remarkable inſtance of the flow progreſs of 
arts. In the beginning of the 15th century, they were 
totally ignorant of that coaſt beyond Cape Non, 28 deg. 
north latitude. In 1410, the celebrated Prince Henry 
of Portugal fitted out a fleet for diſcoverics, which pro- 


ceeded along the coaſt to Cape Bojadore in 26 deg. but 


had not courage to double it. In 1418, Triſtan Vaz 
diſcovered the iſland Porto Santo; and the year after, 
the iſland Maderia was diſcovered. In 1439, a Portu- 
gueſe captain doubled Cape Bojadore ; and the next 
year the Portugueſe reached Cape Blanco, lat. 20 deg. 
In 1446, Nuna Triſtan doubled Cape Verd, lat. 14. 
40. In 1443, Don Gonzallo Vallo took poſſcſſion of 
the Azores. In 1449, the iſlands of Cape Verd were 
diſcovered for Don Henry. 
diſcovered the iſland St Thomas and Prince's Iſland. 
In 1484, Diego Cam diſcovered the kingdom of Con- 
go. In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, employed by John II. 
of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which 
he called Cabo Tormentoſo, from the tempeſtnous 
weather he found in the paſſage. 

The exertion of national ſpirit upon any particular 
art, promotes activity to proſecute other arts. The Ro- 
mans, by conſtant ſtudy, came to excel in the art of 
war, which led them naturally to improve upon other 
arts. Having, in the progreſs of ſocicty, acquired 


ſome degree of taſte and poliſh, a talent for writing 


broke forth. Nevius compoſed in verſe ſeven books 
of the Punic war ; beſides comedies, replete with bit- 
ter raillery againſt the nobility, Ennins wrote annals, 
and an epic poem. Lucius Andronicus was the father 
of dramatic poetry in Rome. Pacuvius wrote trage- 
dies. Plautus and Terence wrote comedies, Lucilius 
compoſed ſatires, which Cicero eſteems to be ſlight 
and void of erudition. Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, Piſo Frugi, Valerius Antias, and Cato, were 
rather annaliſts than hiſtorians, confining themſelves to 
naked facts, ranged in order of time. The genius of the 
Romans for the fine arts was much inflamed by Greek 


learning, when free intercourſe between the two nations 


was opened. Many of thoſe who made the greateſt figure 
in the Roman ſtate commenced authors; Cæſar, Cicero, 
c. Sylla compoſed memoirs of his own tranſactions, a 
work much eſteemed even in the days of Plutarch. 
The progreſs of art ſeldom fails to be rapid, when 


a people happen to be rouſed out of a torpid ſtate by 


dominions, and burnt the city of Sardis, In leſs than 


ſome fortunate change of circumſtances. Proſperity, 
contraſted with former abaſement, gives to the mind a 
ſpring, which is vigorouſly exerted in every new pur- 
ſuit, The Athenians made but a mean figure under 
the tyranny of Piſiſtratus; but upon regaining free- 


dom and independence, they were converted into he- 


roes. Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, being deſtroy- 
ed by the king of Perſia, and the inhabitants made 
ſlaves, the Athenians, deeply affected with the miſery 
of their brethren, boldly attacked the king in his own 


1 


ruin to Greece. 


In 1471, Pedro d'Eſcovar 


AT 


10 years after, they gained a ſignal victory at Mara- 
thon ; and, under 1 hemiſtocles, made head againſt that 
prodigious army with which Xerxes threatened utter 
Such proſperity produced its uſual cf- 
fect : arts flouriſhed with arms, and Athens became 
the chief theatre for ſciences as well as for fine arts. 
The reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, which put an end to 
the rancour of civil war, and reſtored peace to Rome 
with the comforts of ſociety, proved an auſpicious æra 
for literature ; and produced a cloud of Latin hiſtorians, 
poets, and philoſophers, to whom the moderns are in- 
debted for their taſte and talents, One who makes a 
figure rouſes emulation in all: one catches fire from 
another, and the national ſpirit is every where triumph- 
ant: claſſical works are compoſed, and uſeful diſcove- 
ries made in every art and ſcience, With regard to 
Rome, it is true, that the Roman government under 
Auguſtus was in effect deſpotic ; but deſpotiſm, in that 
ſingle inſtance, made no obſtruction to literature, it ha- 
ving been the politic of that reign to hide power as 
much as poſlible. A ſimilar revolution happened in 
Tuſcany about three centuries ago, That country ha- 
ving been divided into a number of ſmall republics, 
the people, excited by mutual hatred between ſmall na- 


tions in cloſe neighbourhood, became ferocious and 


bloody, flaming with revenge for the ſlighteſt offence. 
Theſe republics being united under the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, enjoyed the ſweets of peace in a mild go- 
vernment. That comfortable revolution, which made 
the deeper impreſſion by a retroſpect to recent calami- 
ties, rouſed the national ſpirit, and produced ardent 
application to arts and literature. The reſtoration of 
the royal family in Englannd, which put an end to a 
crucl and envenomed civil war, promoted improvements 
of every kind: arts and induſtry made a rapid progreſs 
among the people, though left to themſelves by a weak 
and fluctuating adminiſtration. Had the nation, upon 


that favourable turn of fortune, been bleſſed with a 


ſucceſſion of able and virtuous princes, to what a height 
might not arts and ſciences have been carried ! In 


Scotland, a fayourable period for improvement was the 


reign of the firſt Robert, after ſhaking off the Engliſh 
yoke ; but the domincering ſpirit of the feudal ſyſtem 
rendered abortive every- attempt. The reſtoration of 
the royal family mentioned above, animated the legiſ- 
lature of Scotland to promote manufactures of various 
kinds: but in vain ; for the union of the two crowns 
had introduced deſpotiſm into Scotland, which ſunk 


the genius of the people, and rendered them heartleſs 
and indolent. 


Liberty, indeed, and many other ad- 
vantages, were procured to them by the union of the 


two kingdoms ; but the ſalutary effects were long ſuſ- 


pended by mutual enmity, ſuch as commonly fubſiſts 
between neighbouring nations. Enmity wore out gra- 
dually, and the eyes of the Scots were opened to the 
advantages of their preſent condition; the national ſpi- 
rit was rouſed to emulate and to excel; talents were 
exerted, hitherto latent ; and Scotland ar preſent makes 


a figure in arts and ſciences above what it ever made 


while an independent kingdom. 

Another cauſe of activity and animation, is the be- 
ing engaged in ſome important action of doubtful e- 
vent; a ſtruggle for liberty, the reſiſting a potent in- 
vader, or the like, Greece, divided into ſmall ſtates 
frequently at war with each other, adyanced literature 
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Arts, and the fine arts to unrivalled perfection. The Corſi- turned their thoughts to the latter. Beauty was ſtu- Aerts. 
cans, while engaged in a perilours war for defence of died in objects of ſight; and men of taſte attached 
their liberties exerted a vigorous national ſpirit; they themſelves to the fine arts, which multiplied their en- 
founded a univerſity for arts and ſciences, à public li- joyments and improved their benevolence. Sculpture 
brary and a public bank. After a long ſtupor during and painting made an early figure in Greece; which 
the dark ages of Chriſtianity, arts and literature re- afforded plenty of beautiful originals to be copied in 
vived among the turbulent ſtates of Italy, The royal theſe imitative arts. Statuary, a more ſimple imita- 
ſociety in London, and the academy of ſciences in Pa- tion than painting, was ſooner brought to perfection: 
ris, were both of them inſtituted after civil wars that the ſtatue of Jupiter by Phidias, and of Juno by Po- 

had animated the people and rouſed their activity. lycletes, though the admiration of all the world, were 
As the ee of arts and ſeiences toward per - executed long before the art of light aud ſhade was 
ſection is greatly promoted by emulation, nothing is known. Apollodorns, and Zeuxis his diſciple, who 
more fatal to an art or ſcience than to remove that ſpur, flouriſhed in the 15th Olympiad, were the firſt who 
ag where ſome extraordinary genius appears who loars figured in that art. Another cauſe concurred to ad- 
above rivalſhip. Mathematics ſcem to be declining in vance ſtatuary before painting in Greece, viz. a great 
Britain: the great Newton having ſurpaſſed all the demand for ſtatues of the gods. Architecture, as 4 
ancients, has not left to the moderns even the fainteſt fine art, made a flower progreſs. Proportions, upon 
hope of equalling him; and what man will enter the which its elegance chiefly depends, cannot be accu- 
liſts who deſpairs of victory? ratcly aſcertained, but by an infinity of trials in great 
In a country thinly peopled, where even neceſlary buildings: a model cannot be relied on; for a large 
arts want hands, it is common to ſec one perſon exer- and a ſmall building, even of the ſamo form, require 
ciſing more arts than one: in ſeveral parts of Scot- different proportions. | 5 
land, one man ſerves as phylician, ſurgeon, and apo- From the fine arts mentioned, we procecd to litera- Literary 
thecary. In every populous country, even {imple arts ture. It is agreed, among all antiquaries, that the compoſi- 
are ſplit into parts, and each part has an artiſt appro- firſt writings were in verſe, and that writing in proſe tion. 
pPropriated to it. In the large towns of ancient Egypt, was of a much latter date. The firſt Greek who wrote 
a phyſician was confined to a ſingle diſcaſe. In me- in proſe was Pherecides Syrus: the firſt Roman was 
chanic arts that method is excellent. As a hand con- Appius Cæcus, who compoſed a declamation againſt 
tined to a ſingle operation becomes both expert and ex- Pyrrhus. The four books of the Chatah Bhade, 
poditious, a mechanic art is perfected by having its dif- which is the ſacred book of Hindoſtan, are compoſed 
terent operations diſtributed among the greateſt num- in verſe ſtanzas; and the Arabian compoſitions in proſe 
ber of hands; many hands are employed in making a followed long after thoſe in verſe. To account for that 
watch, and a ſtill greater number in manufacturing a ſingular fact, many learned pens have been employed; 
web of woollen cloth. Various arts or operations car - but without ſucceſs, . By ſome it has been urged, that 
ried on by the ſame man, envigorate his mind, becauſe as memory is the only record of events where writin 
they excerciſe different faculties; and as he cannot be is unknown, hiſtory originally was compoſed in verſe 
equally expert in every art or operation, he is fre- for the ſake of memory. This is not ſatisfactory. To 
quently reduced to ſupply want of ſkill by thonght undertake the painful taſk of compoſing in verſe, mere- 
and invention. Conſtant application, on the contrary, ly for the ſake of memory, would require more fore- 
to a ſingle operation, confines the mind to a ſingle fight than ever was exerted by a barbarian : not to 
obj*&, and excludes all thought and invention: in mention that other means were uſed for preſerving the 
ſuch a train of life, the operator becomes dull and ſtu- memory of remarkable events; a heap of ſtones, a pillar, 
pid, like a beaſt of burden. The difference is vi- or other object that catches the eye. The account 
ſible in the manners of the people: in a country where, piven by Longinus is more ingenious. In a fragment 
from want of hands, ſeveral occupations mult be car- of his treatiſe on verſe, the only part that remains, he 
ried on by the ſame perſon, the people are knowing obſerves, * that mcaſure or verſe belongs to poetry, 
and converſable: in a populous country, were manu- becauſe poetry repreſents the various paſſions with 
factures flouriſh, they are ignorant and unſociable. their language; for which reaſon the ancients, in their 
The ſame effect is equally viſible in countries wherean ordinary diſcourſe, delivered their thoughts in verſe 
art or manufacture is confined to a certain claſs of men. rather than in proſe.” Longinus thought, that an- 
It is viſible in Indoſtan, where the people are divided ciently men were more expoſed to accidents and dan- 
into caſts, which never mix even by marriage, and pers, than when they were protected by good govern- 
where every man follows his father's trade. The Dutch ment and by fortified cities. But he ſeems not to 
lint-boors are a ſimilar inſtance; the ſame families have advertcd, that fear and grief, inſpired by dangers 
carry on the trade from generation to generation; and and misfortunes, are better ſuited to humble proſe than 
are accordingly ignorant and brutiſh even beyond other to elevated verſe. It may be added, that however na- 
Dutch peaſants. The inhabitants of Buckhaven, a tural poetical diction may be when one is animated 
ſea-port in the county of Fife, in Scotland, were ori- with any vivid paſſion, it is not ſuppoſable that the 
ginally a colony of foreigners, invited to teach the people ancients never wrote nor ſpoke but when excited by 
the art of fiſhing, They continue fiſhers to this day, paſſion, Their hittory, their laws, their covenants, 
marr / among themſelves, have little intercourſe with were certaintly not compoſed in that tone of mind. 
3 their neighbours, and are dull and ſtupid to a proverb. An important article in the progreſs of the fine arts. 
Progreſs of Uſcful arts paved the way to fine arts. Men upon which writers have not ſufficiently attended to, will 


perhaps explain this myſtery, The article is the pro- 


feſſion 
1 


Art 


— — 
+ See the 


article 
Writing. 


ART 
feſſion of a bard, which ſprang up in early times, be- 
fore writing was known 1, and died away gradually 


as writing turned more and more common. 
The ſongs of the bards, being univerſal favourites, 


+ Sce Bard, were certainly the firſt compoſitions that writing was 


Hiſtory. 


unſupportable. 


employed upon: they would be carefully collected 
by the moſt ſxil ful writers, in order to preſerve them 
in perpetual remembrance. The following part of the 
progreſs is obvious. People acquainted with no writ- 
ten compoſitions, but what were in verſe, compoſed in 
verſe their laws, their religious ceremonies, and every 
memorable tranſaction that was intended to be preſer- 
ved in memory by writing. But when ſubjects of 
writing multiplied, and became more and more in vol- 
ved ; when people began to reaſon, to teach, and to 
harangue ; they were obliged to deſcend to humble 
proſe : for to confine a writer or ſpeaker to verſe in 
handling ſubjects of that nature, would be a burden 


The proſe compoſitions of early hiſtorians are all of 
them dramatic. A writer deſtitute of art is naturally 
prompted to relate facts as he ſaw them performed: 
he introduces his perſonages as ſpeaking and confer- 
ring; and he himſelf relates what was acted, and not 
ſpoke. The hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament 
are compoſed in that mode; and fo addicted to the 


dramatic are the authors of thoſe books, that they fre- 


quently introduce God himſelf into the dialogue. At 
the ſame time, the ſimplicity of that mode is happily 
ſuited to the poverty of every language in its early pe- 
riods. The dramatic mode has a delicious effect in 
expreſſing ſentiment, and every thing that is ſimple 
and tender. Read, as an inſtance of a low incident be- 
coming, by that means, not a little intereſting, Ruth 1. 
8. to iv. 16. | 1 

The dramatic mode is far from pleaſing ſo much in 


relating bare hiſtorical facts. Read, as an example, 


the ſtory of Adonijah in 1 Kings i. 11.—49. 
In that paſſage there are frequent repetitions ; not 


however by the ſame perſon, but by different perſons 


who have occaſion in the courſe of the ſtory to ſay the 
ſame things; which is natural in the dramatic mode, 
where things are repreſented preciſely as they were 
tranſacted. In that view, Homer's repetitions are a 


beauty, not a blemiſh ; for they are confined to the 


dramatic part, and never occur in the narrative. 

But the dramatic mode of compoſition, however 
pleaſing, is tedions and intolerable in a long hiſtory. 
In the progreſs of ſociety new appetites and new pai- 
ſions ariſe ; men come to be involved with cach other 
in various connections; incidents and events multiply, 
and hiſtory becomes intricate by an endleſs variety of 
circumſtances. Dialogue accordingly is more ſparingly 
uſed, and in hiſtory plain narration is mixed with it. 


Narration is as it were the ground-work ; and dia- 


logue is raiſed upon it, like flowers in embroidery. Ho- 
mer is admitted by all to be the great maſter in that 
mode of compoſition. 

The narrative mode came in time fo to prevail, that 


1n a long chain of hiſtory, the writer commonly leaves 


off dialogue altogether. Early writers of that kind 

appear to have very little judgment in diſtinguiſhing 

capital facts from minute circumſtances, ſuch as can be 

ſupplied by the reader without being mentioned. The 

a 0 1510 Trojan war by Dares Phrygius is a cu- 
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rious inſtance of that cold and creeping manner of com- 
poſition. The Roman hiſtories before the time of Ci- 
cero are chronicles merely. Cato, Fabius Pictor, and 


Piſo, confined themſelves to naked facts. In the Au- 


guſtæ Hiſtoriæ Scriptores we find nothing but a jejune 
narrative of facts, commonly of very litile moment, 
concerning a degenerate people, without a ſingle inci- 
dent that can rouſe the imagination or exerciſe the 
judgment. The monkiſh hiſtories are all of them com- 
poſed in the ſame manner. 3 

The dry narrative manner being very little inte- 
reſting or agrecable, a taſte for embelliſhr1ent prompt- 
cd ſome writers to be copious and verboſe; Saxo- 
Grammaticus, who in the 12th century compoſed in 
Latin a hiſtory of Denmark, ſurpriſingly pure at that 
early period, is extremely verboſe and full of tauto- 
logies. Such a ſtyle, at any rate unpleaſant, is into- 
lerable in a modern tongue, before it is enriched with 
a ſtock of phraſes for expreſſing aptly the great vari- 
ety of incidents that enter into hiſtory, 

The perfection of hiſtorical compoſition, which wri- 
ters at laſt attain to after wandering through various 
imperfect modes, is a relation of intereſting facts, 
connected with their motives and conſequences. An 
2 of that kind is truly a chain of cauſes and ef- 
ects. | | | 


The hiſtory of Thucydides, and ſtill more that of 


Tacitus, are ſhining inſtances of that mode, 


6 
Eloquence was of a later date than the art of literary Eloquence. 


compolition : for till the latter was improved, there 
were no models for ſtudying the former. Cicero's 
oration for Roſcius is compoſed in a ſtyle diffuſe and 


highly ornamented ; which, ſays Plutarch, was uni- 


verſally approved, becauſe at that time the ſtyle in 


Aſia, introduced into Rome with its luxury, was in 


high vogue. But Cicero, in a journey to Greece, 
where he leiſurely ſtudied Greek authors, was taught 


to prune off ſuperfiuities, and to purify his ſtyle, which 


he did to a high degree of refinement. He introdu- 


ced into his native tongue a ſweetnels, a grace, a ma- 


jeſty, that ſurpriſed the world, and even the Romans 
themſelves. Cicero obſerves with great regret, that if 
ambition for power had not drawn Julius Cæſar from 
the bar to command legions, he would have become 
the moſt complete orator in the world. So partial are 


men to the profeſſion in which they excel. Eloquence 
triumphs in a popular aſſembly, makes ſome figure in 


a court of law compoſed of many judges, very little 
where there is but a ſingle judge, and none at all in a 
deſpotic government. Eloquence flouriſhed in the re- 
publics of Athens and of Rome ; and makes ſome fi- 
gure at preſent in a Britiſh houſe of Commons. 


The Greek ſtage has been juſtly admired among all Tragedy. 


polite nations. The tragedies of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides in particular are by all critics held to be perfect 
in their kind, excellent models for imitation, but far a- 
bove rivalſhip. If the Greek ſtage was ſo early 


brought to maturity, it is a phenomenon not a little 


ſingular in the progreſs of arts. The Greek tragedy 
made a rapid progreſs from Theſpis to Sophocles and 
Euripides, whoſe compoſitions are wonderful produc- 
tions of genius, conſidering that the Greeks at that 
period were but beginning to emerge from roughneſs 


and barbarity into a taſte for literature. The compo- 


ſitions of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, muſt- 
2 2 have 
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have be en highly reliſhed among people who had no 


w—_—v— itca of any thing more perfect. We judge by com- 


Comedy. 


ariſon, and every work is held to be perfect that 
as no rival, It ought at the ſame time to be kept in 
view, that it was not the dialogue which chiefly en- 
chanted the Athenians, nor variety in the paſſions re- 
pt eſcnted, nor perfection in the actors; but machinery 
and pompous decoration, joined with exquiſite muſic. 
That theſe particulars were carried to the greateſt 
height, we may with certainty conclude from the ex- 
travagant ſums beſtowed on them: the exhibiting a 
ſingle tragedy was more expenſive to the Athenians 
than their fleet or their army in any ſingle campaign. 
One would imagine, however, that theſe com poſi- 
tions were too ſimple to enchant for ever; as variety 
in action, ſentiment, and paſſion is requiſite, without 
which the ſtage will not continue long a favourite en- 
tertaiument: and yet we find not a ſingle improve- 
ment attempted after the days of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, The manner of performance, indeed, prevented 
abſolutely any improvement. A fluctuation of paſſion 
and refined ſentiments would have made no figure on 
the Grecian ſtage. 
tween Brutus and Caſſius in Julius Czfar to be there 
exhibited, or the handkerchief in the Moor of Venice: 
how flight would be their effect, when pronounced in 
a maſk, and through a pipe ? The ag. of nature 
upon the countenance, and the flections of voice cx- 
preſſive of various feelings, ſo deeply affecting in mo- 
dern repreſentation, would have been entirely loſt. If 
a great genius had ariſen with talents for compoſing a 
pathetic tragedy in perfection, he would have made no 
fiyare in Greece. An edifice muſt have been erected 
of a moderate ſize: new actors muſt have been trained 


to act with a bare face, and to pronounce in their own 


voice. And after all, their remained a greater miracle 
Nill to be performed, viz. a total reformation of taſte 
in the people of Athens. In one word, the ſimplicity 


of the Greek tragedy was ſuited to the manner of 


acting; and that manner excluded all improvements. 

With reſpect to comedy, it does not appear that the 
Greck coinedy ſurpaſſed the tragedy in its progreſs 
toward perfection. 
Greck comedy. The firſt well ſuited to the rough 
and courſe manners of the Greeks, when Eupolis, Cra- 
tinus, and Ariſtophanes, wrote. Theſe authors were 
not aha med to repreſent on the ſtage real perſons, not 
even diſpniling their names: of which we have a ſtri- 
king inſtance in a comedy of Ariſtophanes, called the 
Clouds, where Socrates is introduced, and moſt con- 
temptuouſly treated, This fort of comedy, ſparing 
neither gods nor men, was reſtrained by the magiſtrates 
of Athens, ſo far as to prohibit perſons to be named on 
the age. This led writers to do what is done at pre- 
ſent : the characters and manners of known perſons 
were painted ſo much to the life, that there could be 
no miſtake : and the ſatire was indeed heightened by 
this regulation, as it was an additional pleaſure to find 
out the names that were meant in the repreſentation. 
This was termed the middle comedy. But as there (hill 


remained too great ſcope for obloquy and licentiouſneſs, 


a law was made prohibiting real events or incidents to 
be introduced upon the ſtage, This law happily ba- 
niſhed ſatire againſt individuals, and confined it to man- 
ners and cuſtoms in general. Obedicut to this law arc 


ay 


! 


the comedies of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, Art. 
who flouriſhed about 300years before the Chriſtian xra. v— 


duct of his pieces, 


Imagine the diſcording ſcene be- 


Horace mentions three ſtages of 


ART 


And this is termed the third ſlage of Greek comedy. 
The comedies of Ariſtophanes which till remain, err 
not leſs againſt taſte than againſt decency. But the 
Greek comedy is ſuppoſed to have been conſiderably 
refined by Menander and his cotemporaries. Their 
works, however, were far from perfection, if we can 
draw any conjecture from their imitator Plautus, who 
wrote about a century later. Plautus was a writer of 
genius; and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that his 
copies did not fall much ſhort of the originals, at leaſt 
in matters that can be faithfully copied: and he ſhows 
very little art, either in his compoſitions or in the con- 
With reſpect to the former, his 
plots are wondrous ſumple, very little varied, and very 
little intereſting. The ſubject of almoſt ery piece is 
a young man in love with a muſic- girl, deſiring to pur- 
chaſe her from the procurer, and employing a favour- 
ite ſlave to cheat his father out of the price; and the 
different ways of accompliſhing the cheat is all the va- 
riety we find. In ſome few of his comedies the ſtory 
riſes to a higher tone, the muſic- girl being diſcovered. 
to be the daughter of a freeman, which removes every 
obſtruction to a marriage between her and her lover. 
In the conduct of his picces there is a miſerable defect 


of art. Inſtcad of unfolding the ſubject in the progreſs 


of the action, as is done by Terence, and by every mo- 


dern writer, Plantus introduces a perſon for no other 


end but to explain the ſtory to the audience. In one 
of his comedies, a houſehold- god is fo obliging as not 
only to unfold the ſubject, but to relate before-hand 
every particular that is to be repreſented, not except- 
ing the cataſtrophe. 7 e £55 
The Roman theatre, from the time of Plautus to 
that of Terence, made a rapid progreſs. Ariſtotle de- 
fines comedy to be © an imitation of light and trivial 
ſubjects, provoking laughter.“ The comedies of Plau- 
tus correſpond accdrately to that definition: thoſe of 
Terence riſe to a higher tone. „ 
Nothing is more evident than the ſuperiority of Te- 
rence above Plautus in the art of writing; and, conſi- 
dering that Terence is a later writer, nothing would 
appear more natural, if they did not copy the ſame o- 
riginals. It may be owing to genius that Terence ex- 
celled in purity of language and propriety of dialogue; 
but how account for his ſuperiority over Plautus in the 
conſtruction and conduct of a play? It will not cer- 
tainly be thought, that Plautas would imitate the worſt 
conſtructed plays, leaving the beſt to thoſe who ſhould 
come after him, This difficulty does not ſeem to have 
occurred to any of the commentators. Had the works 
of Menander and of his cotemporaries been preſerved, 
they probably would have cxplained the myſtery ; 
which for want of that light will probably remain a 
myſtery for ever. 


Homer has for more than 2000 years been held the Epopee. 


prince of poets. Such perfection in an author who 
flouriſhed when arts were far ſhort of maturity, is truly 
wonderful. The nations engaged in the Trojan war 
are defcribed by him as in a progreſs from the ſhepherd- 
ſtate to that of agriculture. Frequent mention is made 
m the Iliad of the moſt eminent men being ſhepherds. 
Andromache, in particular, mentions ſeven of her bre- 
thren who were {lain by Achilles as they tended their 


father's 


Art. 
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father's flocks and herds. In that ſtate, garments of 


—— woollen cloth were uſed; but the ſkins of beaſts, the 


10 
Cauſes of 


original clothing, were ſtill worn as an upper garment : 
every chief in the lliad appears iu that dreſs. Such in- 


deed was the fimplicity of this early period, that a 


black ewe was promiſed by each chief to the man who 
would undertake to be a ſpy. In times of ſuch ſimpli- 
city, literature could not be far advanced; and it is a 
great doubt, wherher there was at that time a ſingle 
poem of the epic kind for Homer to imitate or improve 
upon. Homer is undoubtedly a wonderful genius, 
perhaps the greateſt that ever exiſted ; his fire, andthe 
boldneſs of his conceptions, are inimitable. But in 
that early age, it would fall little ſhort of a real mira- 
cle, to find ſuch ripeneſs of judgment, and correctneſs 
of execution, as in modern writers are the fruits of long 
experience and progreſſive improvements during the 


_ courſe of many centuries. Accordingly, that Homer 


is far from being ſo ripe, or ſo correct, cannot eſcape 
the obſervation of any reader of taſte and diſcernment, 
One ſtriking particular is, his digreſſions without end, 


which draw our attention from the principal ſubject. 


Diomedes, for inſtance, meeting with Glaucus in the 
field of battle, and doubting, from his majeſtic air, 
whether he might not be an immortal, inquires who he 
was, declaring that he wonld not fight with a god, 


Glancus Jays hold of this very ſlight opportunity, in 


the very heat of action, to give a long hiſtory of his 


family. In the mean time, the reader's patience is 


put to a trial, and his ardour cools, Again, Aga- 


memnon dehring advice how to reſiſt the Trojans, Dio- 
medes ſprings forward; but, before he offers advice, 


gives the hiſtory of all his progenitors, and of their 
characters, in a long train, And, afterall, what was 
the ſage advice that required ſuch a preface? It was, 
that Agamemnon ſhould exhort the Greeks 10 fight 


bravely. At any rate, was Diomedes ſo little known, 


as to make it proper to ſuſpend the action at ſo critical 
a juncture, for a genealogical hiſtory ? There is a 
third particular which juſtly merits cenſure ; and that 
is, an endleſs number of minute circumſtances, eſpe- 
cially in the deſcription of battles, where they are 
moſt improper, The capital beauty of an epic poem 
is, the ſclection of ſuch incidents and circumſtances 
as make a deep impreſſion, keeping out of view every 
thing low or familiar. An account of a ſingle battle 
employs the whole fifth book of the Iliad and a great 
part of the ſixth : yet in the whole there is no general 
action; but unknown warriors whom we never heard 
of before, killed at a diſtance with an arrow or a jave- 
lin; and every wound deſcribed with anatomical accu- 
racy. The whole ſeventeenth book is employed in the 
conte{t about the dead body of Patroclus, ſtuffed with 
minute circumſtances, below the dignity of an epic 
poem. In ſuch ſcenes the reader is fatigued with end- 
leſs particulars; and has nothing to ſupport him but the 
melody of Homer's verſification. | | 
Having traced the progreſs of the fine arts toward 


the decline maturity, in a ſummary way, the decline of theſe arts 
of the fine comes next in order. An art, in its progreſs toward 


arts, 


maturity, is greatly promoted by emulation ; and, af- 
ter arriving at maturity, its downfal is not leſs promo- 
ted by it. It is difficult to judge of perfection but by 
compariſon ; and an artiſt, ambitious to ontſtrip his 
predeceſſors, cannot fubmit to be an imitator, but muſt 
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ſtrike out ſomething new, which, in an art advanced 
to ripeneſs, ſeldom fails to be a degeneracy. This 
cauſe of the decline of the fine arts may be illuſtrated 
by various inſtances. The perfection of vocal muſic is 
to accompany paſſion, and to enforce ſentiment. In 
ancient Greece, the province of muſic was well under- 
ſtood ; which, being confined within its proper ſphere, 
had an enchanting influence. Harmony at that time 
was very little cultivated, becauſe it was of very little 
uſe; melody reaches the heart, and it is by it chiefly 
that a ſentiment is enforced, or a paſſion ſoothed : har- 
mony, on the contrary, reaches the ear only; and it 
is a matter of undoubted experience, that the moſt me- 
lodious airs admit but of very ſimple harmony. Art- 


iſts, in later times, iguorant why harmony was fo little 


regarded by the ancients, applied themſelves ſeriouſly 


to its cultivation; and they have been wonderfully ſuc- 


ceſsful. But they have been ſucceſsful at the expence 


of melody ; which, in modern compoſitions, generally 


ſpeaking, is loſt amid the blaze of harmony. Theſe 


compoſitions tickle the ear by the luxury of complica- 


ted ſounds, but ſeldom make any impreſſion on the 
heart. The Italian opera, in its form, reſembles the 
Greek tragedy, from which it is evidently copied ; but 
very little in ſubſtance. In the Jatter, muſic being 
made ſubſervient to ſentiment, the dialogue is nervous 
and ſublime : in the former, the whole weight is laid on 
muſic ; and the dialogue, devoid of ſentiment, is weak 
and ſpiritleſs. Reſtleſs man knows no golden mean, 


but will be attempting innovations without end,—By 
the ſame ambition, architecture has viſibly declined 


from its perfection. The Ionic was the favourite order 
when architecture was in its height of glory. The 


Corinthian order came next; which, in attempting | 


greater perſection, has deviated from the true ſimpli- 


city of nature: and the deviation is ſtill greater in the 


Compoſite order. With reipect to literary productions, 
the firſt eſſays of the Romans were very imperfect. 
We may judge of this from Plautus, whoſe compoſi- 
tions are abundantly rude, though much admired by 
his cotemporaries, being the beſt that exiſted at thar 
time. The exalted ſpirit of the Romans hurried them 
on to the grand and beautiful; and literary producti- 
ons of all kinds were in perfection when Auguſtus 


reigned. In attempting ſtill greater perfection, the 


Roman compoſitions became a ſtrange jumble of incon- 
ſiſtent parts: they were tumid and pompous ; and, at 
the ſame time, full of antitheſes, conceit, and tinſel 
wit, Every thing new in the fine arts pleaſes, thongh 


leſs perfect than what we are accuſtomed to; and, for 


that reaſon, ſuch compoſitions were generally reliſh- 


ed. We ſce not by what pradual ſteps writers, after 


the time of Auguſtns, deviated from the patterns that 
were before them ; for no book of any moment after 
that time 1s preſerved till we come down to Seneca, 
in whoſe works nature and ſimplicity give place to ar- 
tificial thonght and baſtard wit. He was a great cor- 
rupter of the Roman taſte ; and after him nothing 
was reliſhed but brilliant ſtrokes of fancy, with very 
little regard to ſentiment : even Virgil and Cicero 
made no figure in compariſon, Lucan has a forced 
elcvation of thought and ſtyle very difficult to be ſup- 
ported; and, accordingly, he ſinks ofen into puerile 


reflections ; witneſs his encomium on the river Po; 


which, ſays he, would equal the Danube, had it the 
| 2 2 2 
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ſame namber of tributary ſtreams. Quintilian, a wri- 


ter of true and claſſical taſte, who was protected and 


their total extirpation. 


encouraged by Veſpaſian, attempted to ſtem the tide 
of falſe writing. His rhetoric is compoſed in an ele- 
gant ſtyle ; and his obſervations contain every delicacy 
of the critical art. At the ſame time flouriſhed Ta- 
citus, polleſing a more extenſive knowledge of the 
nature of man than any other author, ancient or mo- 
dern, if Shakeſpeare be not excepted. His ſtyle is ori- 
ginal, conciſe, compact, and comprehenhve ; and, in 
what is properly called his hiſtory, perfectly correct and 
beautiful. He has been imitated by ſeveral, but never 
equalled by any, Brutus is ſaid to be the laſt of the 
Romans for love of liberty: Quintilian and Tacitus 
may be ſaid to be the laſt of the Romans for literary 
genius. Pliny the Younger is no exception : his ſtyle 
is affected, turgid, and full of childiſh brilliancy. Se- 
neca and Pliny are proper examples of writers who ſtu- 
dy ſhow more than ſubſtance, and who make ſenſe yield 
to ſound. The difference between theſe authors and 
thoſe of the Auguſtan age, reſembles the difference be- 
tween Greek and Italian muſic. 
Greeks, limited itſclf to the employment to which it is 
deſtined by nature, viz. to be the handmaid of ſenſe, 
to enforce, enliven, or ſweeten a ſentiment. In the 
Italian opera, the miſtreſs is degraded to be handmaid ; 
and harmony triumphs, with very little regard to ſen- 
timent, 2 

Another great cauſe that precipitates the downfal of 
every fine art is deſpotiſm. The reaſon is obvious; and 
there is a diſmal example of it in Rome, particularly 
with regard to eloquence. We learn from a dialogue 
accounting for the corruption of the Roman eloquence, 
that in the decline of the art it became faſhionable to 
ſtuff harangnes with impertinent poetical quotations, 
without any view but ornament merely ; and this alſo 
was long faſhionable in France. It happened unlucki- 
ly for the Romans, and for the world, that the fine 
arts were at their height in Rome, and not much upon 


the decline in Greece, whendeſpotiſm put an end to the 


republic. Auguſtus, it is true, retarded their fall, par- 
ticularly that of literature; it being the politic of his 
reign to hide deſpotiſm, and to give his government 
an air of freedom. His court was a ſchool of urbani- 


ty, where people of genius acquired that delicacy of 


taſte, that elevation of ſentiment, and that purity of 
expreſſion, which characteriſe the writers of his time. 
He hononred men of learning, admitted them to his 


table, and was bountiful to them. It would be pain- 


ful to follow the decline of the fine arts in Rome to 
The tyranny of Tiberius, and 
of ſubſequent emperors, broke at laſt the elevated and 
independent ſpirit of the brave Romans, reduced them 
to abject ſlavery, and left not a ſpark of genius. The 
ſcience of law is the only exception, as it flouriſhed even 
in the worſt of times: the Roman lawyers were a re- 
ſpectable body, and leſs the object of jealouſy than 
men of power and extenſive landed property. Among 
the Greeks alſo, a conquered people, the fine arts de- 
cayed ; but not ſo rapidly as at Rome; the Greeks, 
farther removed from the ſeat of government, being 
leſs within the reach of a Roman tyrant. During 
their depreſſion, they were guilty of the moſt puerile 


conceits: witneſs verſes compoſed in the form of an 


ax, au egg, wings, and ſuch like. The ſtyle of Greek 
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Muſic, among the 


his age upon the top of a mountain. 


ART 


authors, in the reign ef the emperor Adrian, is une- 
qual, obſcurt, ſtiff, and aſtected. Lucian is the only 
exception that may be made. 

We need ſcarce any other cauſe but deſpotiſm, to 
account for the decline of ſtatuary and painting in 
Greece. Theſe arts had arrived at their utmoſt per- 
fection about the time of Alexander the Great; and 
from that time they declined gradually with the vigour 


Art. 


of a free people ; for Greece was now enſlaved by the 


Macedonian power. It may in general be obſerved, 
that when a nation becomes ſtationary in that degree 
of power which it acquires from its conſtitution and ſi- 
tuation, the national ſpirit ſubſides, and men of talents 
become rare. 
ſunk below its former power and pre-eminence ; and 
worſt of all when it is reduced to ſlavery. Other cauſes 
concurred to accelerate the downfal of the arts men- 
tioned, Greece, in the days of Alexander, was filled 
with ſtatues of excellent workmanſhip, and there being 
little demand for more, the later ſtatuarics were re- 
duced to heads and buſts, Ar laſt the Romans put 2 
total end both to ſtatuary and painting in Greece, by 


plundering it of its fineſt pieces; and the Greeks, ex- 


poſed to the avarice of the conquerors; beſtowed no 
longer any money on the fine arts. | 

The decline of the fine arts in Rome is by a writer 
of taſte and elegance aſcribed to a cauſe different from 
any above-mentioned, a cauſe that overwhelms man- 
hood as well as the fine arts wherever it prevails ; 
and that is opulence, joined with its faithful attendants 
avarice and luxury. “ In ancient times, (ſays he), 


when naked virtue had her admirers, the liberal arts 


were in their higheſt vigour; and there was a generous 
conteſt among men, that nothing of real and perma- 
nent advantage ſhould long remain undiſcovered, De- 
mocritus extracted the juice of every herb and plant; 
and, leſt the virtue of a ſingle ſtone or twig ſhould e- 
ſcape him, he conſumed a lifetime in experiments. 
Eudoxus, immerſed in the ſtudy of aſtronomy, ſpent 
| Chryſippus, to 
ſtimulate his inventive faculty, thrice purified his ge- 
nius with hellebore. 
Lyſippas, while labouring on the forms of a ſingle ſta- 
tue, periſhed from want. Myron, whoſe powerful 
hand gave to the braſs almoſt the ſoul of man and ani- 
mals,—at his death found not an heir! Of us of mo- 


To turn to the imitative arts: 


It is {till worſe with a nation that is 


» Petronive 
Arbiter, 


dern times what ſhall we ſay ? Immerſed in drunken- 
neſs and debauchery, we want the ſpirit to cultivate 


thoſe arts which we poſſeſs. 
manners of antiquity; we ſtudy vicealone ; and vice is 
all we teach. Where now is the art of reaſoning ? 
Where aſtronomy? Where is the right path of wiſ- 
dom? What man now a-days is heard in our temples 
to make a vow for the attainment of cloquence, or for 
the diſcovery of the fountain of true philoſophy ? Nor 
do we even pray for health of body, or a ſound under- 
ſtanding. One, while he has ſcarce entered the porch 
of the temple, devotes a gift in the event of the death 
of a rich relation; another prays for the diſcovery of a 
treaſure; a third for a miniſteral fortune, The ſenate 
itſelf, the exemplary preceptor of what is good and 
laudable, has promiſed a thouſand pounds of gold to 
the capitol ; and, to remove all reproach from thecrime 
of avarice, has offered a bribe to Jupiter himſelf, How 
ſhould we wonder that the art of painting has declined, 


when, 


We inveigh apainſt the 


AI 


more beauty in a maſs of gold than in all the works of 


above- mentioned. 


Phidias and Apelles,” —la England, the fine arts are 
far from ſuch perfection as to ſuffer by opulence. They 
are in a progreſs, it is true, toward maturity; but 
they proceed in a very flow pace. 

. There is ſtill another cauſe that never fails to under- 
mine a fine art in a country where it is brought to 
perfection, abſtracting from every one of the cauſes 
It is remarked a little above, that 
nothing is more fatal to an art or to a ſcience than a 
performance ſo much ſuperior to all of the kind as to 
extinguiſh emulation. This remark is exemplified in 
the great Newton, who, having ſurpaſſed all the an- 
cients, has not left to his countrymen even the fainteſt 
hope of rivalling him; and to that cauſe is attributed 
the viſible decline of mathematics in Great-Britain, 


The ſame cauſe would have been fatal to the arts of 


ſtatuary and painting among the Greeks, even though 
they had continued a free people. The decay of paint- 
ing in modern Italy is, probably, owing to the ſame 
cauſe: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are 
lofty oaks that bear down young plants in their neigh- 
bourhood, and intercept from them the ſunthine of 
emulation. Had the art of painting made a ſlower pro- 
greſs in Italy, it might have there continued in vigour 
to this day. Velleius Paterculus ſays judiciouſly, © Ur 
primo ad conſequendos quos priores ducimus accendi- 
mur; ita, ubi aut præteriri aut æquari eos poſſe de- 
ſperavimus, ſtudium cum ſpe ſeneſcit; et quod adſe- 


qui non poteſt, ſequi deſinit: preteritoque eo in quo 


eminere non poſſimus, aliquid in quo nitamur conquiri- 


mus.“ | 


The decline of an art or ſcience proceeding from the 
foregoing cauſe, is the moſt rapid where a {ſtrict com- 
e . can be inſtituted between the works of different 
maſters. The ſuperiority of Newton above every other 


mathematician can be aſcertained with preciſion: and 
hence the ſudden decline of that ſcience in Great Bri- 


rain. In Italy a talent for painting continued many 


branch of the art. 


years in vigour, becauſe no painter appeared with ſuch 
ſuperiority of genius as to carry perfection in every 


in colouring, one in graceful attitudes, there was ſtill 
ſcope for emulation. But when at laſt there was not a 
ſingle perfection but what one or other maſter had ex- 
celled in, from that period the art began to languiſh. 
Architecture continued longer in vigour than painting, 
becauſe the principles of compariſon in the former are 
leſs preciſe than in the latter. The artiſt who could 


not rival his predeceſſors in an e{labliſhed mode, ſought 


out a new mode for himſelf, which, thongh perhaps 


leſs elegant or perfect, was for a time ſupported by 


11 
Uſeful arts 


novelty. | ES 
Uſeful arts will never be neglected in a country 


| leſs ſubje& where there is any police; ſor every man finds his ac- 


to decline. 


count in them. Fine arts are more precarious, They 
are not reliſhed but by perſons of taſte, who are 
rare; and ſuch as can ſpare great ſums for ſupport- 
ing them are ſtill more rare. For that reaſon, they 
will never flouriſk in any country, unleſs patronized 


by the ſovereign, or by men of power and opulence. 


They merit ſuch patronage, as one of the ſprings of 
government: and a capital ſpring they make, by mul- 
tiplying amuſements, and humanizing manners; upon 


1 


Art. when, in the eyes both of the gods and men, there is 


As one ſurpaſſed in deſigning, one 


ART 


which account they have always. been encouraged by ext. 


good princes, 


Ceneral Theory of the Pelite Aers. The eſſence of ER 
the polite arts, as before obſeryed, conſiſts in expreſſion. of the po- 
The end of all theſe arts is pleaſure; whereas the end lite arts. 


of the ſciences is inſtruction and utility. Some of the 
polite arts indeed, as eloquence, poetry, and architec- 
ture, are frequently applied to objects that are uſeful, 
or exerciſed in matters that are inſtructive, as we {hall 
ſhow more particularly in their proper place; but in 
theſe caſes, though the ground- work belongs to thoſe 
ſciences which employ the underſtanding, yet the ex- 
preſſion ariſes from the inventive faculty. It is a pic- 
ture that is deſigned by Minerva, to which the muſes 
add the colouring, and the graces the frame. This u- 
nion forms therefore the perfection of the art, accord- 
ing to that ſententious and well known precept of Ho- 
race: Omne tulit pundtum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


e 13 
nder the denomination, therefore, of Polite Arts, What arts 


we comprehend, 1, Eloquence; 2. Poetry; 3. Muſic; ſo denomi- 
4. Painting; 5. Sculpture; 6. Graving ; 7. Architcc- nated. 


ture; 8. Declamation; 9. Dancing. Pariicular de- 
ſcriptions of theſe arts are given under their reſpective 
names. This branch of the preſent article is intended 
as a general introduction to them; and, as ſuch, will 
be occaſionally referred to. 

There is one very eſſential reflection, which it ap- 
pears to us proper to make in the firſt place, on the po- 
lite arts in general. All tlie rules of the world are not 
ſufficient to make a preat poet, an able orator, or an 
excellent artiſt; becauſe, the quality, neceſſary to form 


theſe, depends on the natural diſpoſition, the fire of 


genius, which no human art can confer, but which is 


the pure gift of heaven. The rules, however, will Uſe o 


I 


prevent a man from being a bad artiſt, a dull orator, or cepts. 


a wretched poet; ſeeing they are the reflections of the 
greateſt maſters in thoſe arts, and they point our 
the rocks which the artiſt ſhould ſhun in the exerciſe 
of his talents. They are of uſe moreover, in facilitating 


his labours, and in directing him to arrive by the 


ſhorteſt and ſureſt road to perfection. They refine, 
ſtrengthen, and confirm, his taſte. Nature abandon- 
ed to herſelf, has conſtantly ſomething wild and ſavage. 
Art, founded on juſt and ſagacious rules, gives her ele- 
ance, dignity, and politeneſs; and it is impoſſible to 


acrifice properly to the graces, without knowing the 


incenſe that is pleaſing to them. | 


" B58 
pre- 
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Beauty is the object of all the polite arts, It is not, Beauty, ge- 
however, ſo eaſy, as it may ſeem, to give a clear and nivs, tofte, 
determinate idea of what we preciſely mean by that What. 


term“. 


preſsly on the ſubject, have thown that they were to- article 


tally ignorant of what it was. It is one of thoſe ex- 
preſſions that we comprehend immediately, that preſent 
us with a clear and preciſe idea, that leave a diſtinct 
impreſſion on our minds, when it is ſimply written or 
pronounced; but which philoſophers envelope in dark- 
neſs, when they attempt to elucidate it by definitions 
and deſcriptions, and the more, as mankind have diſ- 
ferent ideas of beauty, their opinions and taſtes being 
as various as their underſtandings and phyſiognomies. 
We may ſay, however, in general, that beauty reſults 
from the various perfections of which any object is ſuſ- 


ceptible, and which it actually poſſeſſes; and that the 


perfections which preduce beauty conſiſt 
| the 


Many able writers, who have treated ex- See the 


Beauty. : 


Art. 


the agrecable and delightful proportions which are of graſs that grows in our world, that can have eſcaped Art, 
— ſound, 1. Between the ſeveral parts of the ſame ob- the reſearches of botaniſts. But the novelty, of whic 

ject; 2. Between cach part and the whole together; we here ſpeak, conſiſts in the ingenious uſe of combina- 

3. Between the parts and the end or deſign of the ob- tions of all the various objects of nature, that are new, 

ject to which they belong. Genius, or invention, is happy, and agreeable, that have not yet been exhauſt- 

that faculty of the mind by which beauty is produced. cd, and which appear even to be inexhauſtible, and of 
4 3ce Taft. Taſte , diſpoſition, or rather the natural ſenſation of the uſe which the artiſt makes of all new diſcoveries, 

the mind refined by art, ſcrves to guide the genius in which he turns to his advantage, by a judicious appli- 

diſcerning, embracing, and producing, that which is cation. Invention therefore ſuppoſes a conſiderable 

beautiful of every kind. From whence it follows, fund of preliminary knowledge, ſuch as is capable of 

that the general theory of the polite arts is nothing furniſhing ideas and images, to form new combinations, 

more than the knowledge of what they contain that is But there is no art by which invention itſelf can be 

truly beautiful and agrecable ; and it is this knowledge, produced; for that, as we have already ſaid, is the gift 

this theory, which modern philoſophers call by the La- of heaven; and it is an endowment which we cannot 

tin name of 4ſt hetica. | | even make uſe of whenever we pleaſe, We would rather 

It ſhould be conſtantly remembered, that the eſſence ſay, therefore, that invention conſiſts in producing, in 

of the polite arts conſiſts in expreſſion. This expreſſion works of genius, that which is unexpetted ; an object, 

lies ſometimes in the words, and ſometimes in the a harmony, a perfection, a thought, an expreſſion, of 

pen; ſometimes in ſounds and their harmony, and at which we kad no idea, that we could not foreſee, nor 

others in corporeal attitudes; ſometimes in the pen- hope to find, where the artiſt has ſo happily placed it, 

cil, or in the chiſel, and at others in the graver; and where we perceive it with delight. This idea ap- 

ſometimes in a proper diſpoſition or judicious employ- pears applicable to ſuch of the polite arts as affect the 

ment of the mechanic arts, and at others merely in their mind by the hearing as well as by the fight; and it is 

manner of acting. From whence ariſe thoſe arts that a matter that is highly eſſential. OF Tn 

we have mentioned, and which are deſcribed in their The ſecond rule is, That every artiſt ought inceſ- 2d Rule, 

»6 order. ſantly to labour in the improvement of his taſte ; in oj net 

Firſt gene- The general theory of the polite arts, or eſthetics, acquiring that ſenſible, refined, and clear diſcernment, x ” 
ral rule. neceſſarily ſappoſes, therefore, certain rules; but theſe by which he will be enabled to diſtinguiſh the real beau- * 


ſhould above all things conſult his genius; diveſt him- 
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ART 


general rules are of no great number, 
That whoever would devote himſelf the polite arts, 


ſelf of all ſelf-love; and examine if he be a true ſon of 
Apollo, and cheriſhed by the muſes: for 
In vain, raſh author, doſt thou ſtrive to climb, 
ee verſe, Parnaſſus“ height ſublime, 
If heaven does not by ſecret powers inſpire, 
Or if thy natal (tar darts not poctic fire. 


| Imagination, This precept with regard to poetry in particular, is 


1 


The firſt is, 


ART 


ties in each object, the ornaments that are agreeable to 
it, and the proportions and relations that ſubſiſt among 
the ſeveral parts: and by this faculty, he will be regu- 
lated in the employment of his natural talents. This 
labour conſiſts not only in the profound reflections he 
will make on the properties of objects as they relate to 
the fine arts, but alſo in a conſtant, aſſiduous ſtudy of 
the grand models of beauty. 


| 20 
The third rule to be obſcrved in the practice of the zd, Imita- 
Every object in tion of na- 


polite arts, 1s the imitation of nature. 


what. applicable to all the polite arts in general; for their the univerſe has its peculiar nature, of which the artiſt ture. 

moſt happy ſucceſs is fonnded on imagination. By ſhould never loſe fight in his manner of treating it. In 
this term we underſtand, in general, a faculty of the vain will he otherwiſe ornament his work with the moſt 

mind, a particular genius, a lively invention, a certain refined and moſt brilliant ſtrokes; for, if nature be not 
ſabtile ſpirit, which gives a facility in diſcovering juſtly imitated, it will for ever remain imperfect. The 
ſomething new. But it is neceſſary alſo to preſcribe ſublime Homer has ſometimes ſinned againſt this rule: 
on teſt beings to this term neu, Which muſt not be here for, as the gods have a nature peculiar to themſelves, 
Novelty taken in an abſolute ſenſe. Solomon wiſely remarks, it cannot be a juſt imitation when we attribute to them 

e that, even in his time, there was nothing new under paſſions that are ſcarce pardonable in mortals, and make 

9 0 


the ſun. In fact, all that exiſts, and all that is capable 


of being diſcovered in the known world, has already 


nature, in their expreſſions, can borrow images, fi- 


been diſcovered. The fine arts in their imitations of 
gurcs, compariſons, from thoſe things only that exiſt 
and are known. As there have been from the begin- 
ning of the world to our days, millions of authors in 
each of the polite arts, almoſt all the poſſible comhi- 


nations of the varions ſubjects have been produced by 


their lively imaginations; and when we hear the igno- 
rant part of mankind talk of a work of wit or of art 
that is entirely new, that ofters ideas which were be- 
fore utterly unknown, that had never entercd into the 
brain of any other man, we ſhould refer ſuch aſſertions 
to the claſs of popular errors; and reflect on thoſe ſto- 
ries we every day hear of certain empirics, who pretend 


to be alone poſſeſſed of marvellous methods of cure by 
means of ſunples; as if there were any plant, any ſtalk 


2 


them frequently converſe in a language that is at once 
vulgar and ridiculous. It was not to imitate nature, 
to put into the mouth of a hero, at the moment of a 
deciſive battle, an harangue that muſt become tedious 
by ns exceſſive length, and which certainly could not 
have been heard by the thouſandth-part of a numerons 
army: but we have already touched upon ſome of the 
faults that are ſtrewed over the poems of that great 


man; to multiply or dwell upon them would be un- 


grateful, We muſt, however, obſerve that this imita- 
tion of nature, which appears at firſt view ſo ſimple 
and ſo ealy, is of all things the moſt difficult in prac- 
lice ; and that it requires a diſcernment ſo ſagacious, 
and an expreſſion ſo happy, as is rarely beſtowed by 
heaven on mortal man, | 


Ferſpicrity forms the fourth rule of expreſſion, 
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In 4th, Per- 


all the fine arts, in general, an obſcure, perplexed, am- ſpicuity- 


biguous, and claborate expreſſion, is always bad. The 
| true 


Art 
. 


U 
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5th, Eleva- 
tion of ſen- 
timent. 


ART 
true ſtriking beauty muſt be manifeſt and perceptible 
to the moſt ignorant of mankind as well as the moſt 
learned. Thoſe are ever falſe or inferior beauties that 
have occaſion for a covering, a kind of veil that may 
make them appear greater than they really are : true 
beauty wants no veil, but ſhines by its native luſtre. 
From the union of the true imitation of natare with 
perſpicuity of expreſſion, ariſes that truth which is ſo 
eſſential in the productious of the fine arts. | 

In all the polite arts, and in all the ſubjects they 
embrace, there muſt neceſſarily reign an elevation of 
ſentiment, that expreſſes each object in the greateſt 
perfection of which it is ſuſceptible ; that imitates na- 
ture in her moſt exalted beauty. This makes the fifth 


general rule, The deſign of the fine arts being to ex- 


cite pleaſure by the expreſſion cf that which is beauti- 


ful, every artiſt ſhould raiſe himſelf above the ſubject; 


and, chooſing the moſt favourable light wherein to 


23 
6th, The 
ſublime to 
be endea- 
voured af- 
ter. 


place it, ſnould there embelliſh it with the greateſt, 
moſt noble, and beautiful ornaments, that his own ge- 


nius can ſuggeſt ; ſtil], however, obſerving a ſtrict imi- 
tation of nature. | | | 


From the obſervation of theſe two laſt rules reſults 
the ſublime, which is the union of the greateſt perſpi- 
cuity with the ſtricteſt truth and moſt exalted elevation 
poſſible. It is neceſſary to remark here, that the moſt 


ſimple and common ſubjects are ſuſceptible of a ſublime 


that is agreeable to their nature. An idy] or landſcape 
may be as ſublime in their kinds as an epic poem or a 
hiſtory- piece. When Moſcs begins the book of Gene- 


ſis with theſe words, In the beginning Cod created the 


* Sce the 
article 
GRAN- 
DEUR and 


Sublimity, 


heaven and the carth; or when he tells ns, that God 
ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light ; theſe ex- 
preſſions are ſublime in the higheſt degree, becauſe they 
are perfectly clear, true, and elevated. Every author 
ſhould therefore endeavour after the ſublime“ in every 
ſubject that he undertakes ; and this makes the ſixth 
and laſt general rule in the practice of the polite arts, 
But if he cannot attain to this, it is, however, indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary thax he conſtantly make uſe of ex- 
preſſions that are noble and refined. Every thing that 
is /ow, indecent, or diſagreeable, is naturally repug- 
nant to the ſublime, and ought to be for ever baniſhed 
from all works that proceed from the noble and liberal 


as many windows and doors as there are days in the 


ART is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral ſuperſti- 
tious practices, as, St Anſelhm's art, St Paul's art, 
KC. | | 

Art and Part, in Scots law. See AccEss0Rv. 


© ARTA, by ſome called Larta, a town of Lower 


Albania, in Turkey in Europe, with a Greck archbi- 
ſhop's ſee. It is a pretty large town, and contains 
about 7 or 8000 inhabitants, Greeks and Turks, bat 
the former are the moſt numerous. The cathedral has 


ear. It is ſupported by above 2c00 marble pillars ; 
and was built by Michael Ducas Commeno emperor of 
Conſtantinople, as appears by an inſcription over the 
great door, It carries on a conſiderable trade, parti- 
cularly in tobacco and furs. E Long. 31. 30. N. Lat. 
. | 
„ RTABA, an ancient meaſure of capacity uſed by 
the Perſians, Medes, and Egyptians. | | 
The Perſian artaba is repreſented by Herodotus as 
bigger than the Attic medimnus by three Attic chœ- 
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nixes : from which it appears that it was equal to 63 Artabanus, 
Roman modii, conſequently that it contained 166; : 
pounds of wine or water, or 126; pounds of wheat, Artemido- 
The Egyptian artaba contained five Roman modii, and 


ancients by the name of Atropatia. 


ART 


fell ſhort of the Attic medimnus by one modius; con- 
ſequently held 133; pounds of water or wine, 100 
pounds of wheat, or 60 of flour, 
ARTABANUS, the name of ſeveral kings of Par- 
thia. See PARTHIA. 
ARTABAZ Us, the ſon of Pharnaces, command- 
ed the Parthians and Choraſmians in the famous expe- 


dition of Xerxes. After the battle of Salamis, he 


eſcorted the king his maſter to the He:leſpont with 
60,000 choſen men; and after the battle of Platæa, in 
which Mardonius engaged contrary to his advice, he 


made a noble retreat, and returned to Aſia with 40,000 


men under his command. | 
ARTAXATA, orum, the royal reſidence and me- 


tropolis of Armenia Major (Strabo, Pliny, Juvenal); 


and built according to a plan of Hannibal, for kin 

Artaxias, aſter whom it was called. It was ſituate 

on an elbow of the river Araxes, which formed a kind 
of peninſula, and ſurrounded the town like a wall, ex- 
cept on the ſide of the Iſthmus, but this ſide was ſecu- 
red by a rampart and ditch. This town was deemed ſo 
ſtrong, that Lucullus, after having defeated Tigranes, 
durſt not lay fiege to it ; but Pompey compelled him 
to deliver it up without ſtriking a blow. It was then 
levelled with the ground ; but the Armenians have a 
tradition, that the ruins of it are till to be ſeen at a 
place called Ardachat. Sir John Chardin ſays, that 


it has the name of Ardachat from Artaxias, whom in 


the Eaſt they call Ardechier. Here are the remains of 
a ſtately palace which the Armenians take to be that 
of Tiridates who reignedin the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, One front of this building is but half ruined, 
and there are many other fine antiquities which the in- 
habitants call Tad. Tradat, that is, the throne of Tiri- 
dates, Tavernier alſo mentions the ruins of Artaxata 
between Erivan and mount Ararat, but does not ſpe- 
cify them. The ancient geographers mention another 
city of the ſame name, likewiſe ſituated on the Araxes, 
but in the northern part of Media, known among the 


ARTAXERXES, the name of ſeveral kings of 
Perſia. See PernSTA. © | | 

ARTEDIA: A genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 45th order, Umbe/- 
late, The involucra are pinnatifid; the floſcules of 
the diſc are maſculine ; and the fruit is hiſpid with 
ſcales.—There is but one ſpecies, the ſquamata with 
ſquamoſe ſeeds, a native of the Eaſt : Rewvolf found 
it growing on mount Libanus. Tt is an annual plant, 
whoſe ſtalks riſe about two feet high, ſending out a 
few ſide branches, which are garniſhed with narrow 
compound leaves reſembling thoſe of dill ; the extre- 
mity of the ſtalk is terminated by a large umbel of 
white flowers, compoſed of five unequal petals. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundifh compreſſed fruit, each having 
two ſeeds, whoſe borders are ſcaly. 

ARTEMIDORUS, famous for his Treatiſe on 
Dreams. He was born at Epheſus, but took upon him 


the ſurname of Daldianus in this book, by way of re- 


ſpe ct to his mother's country, Daltis. He ſtyled 13 
| 4 c 


| 
| 


ALT 


Artemiſia. ſelf 1h: Epheſian in his own performances. He not 
—v— only bought up all that had been written concerning the 


explication of dreams which amounted to many vo- 
lumes: but he likewiſe ſpent many years in travelling, 
in order to contract an acquaintance with fortune-te]- 
lers: he alſo carried on an extenſive correſpondence 
with all the people of this ſort in the cities and aſſem- 
blies of Greece, Italy, and the moſt populous iſlands ; 
collecting at the ſame time all the old dreams, and the 
events which are ſaid to have followed them. The 
work which hc wrote on dreams conſiſted of five books: 
the firſt three were dedicated to one Caſſius Maximus; 
and the laſt two to his ſon, whom he took a good deal 
of pains to inſtruct in the nature and interpretation of 
dreams, This work, though filled with frivolous ob- 
ſervations, contains ſome things that are intereſting. 
It was firſt printed in Greek at Venice in 1518; and 
Ripaltius publiſhed an edition at Paris, in Greek and 
Latin, in 1603, and added ſome notes. Artemidorus 
wrote alſo a treatiſe upon Auguries, and another upon 
Chiromancy ; but they are not exſtant. 
der the emperor Antoninus Pius. 
ARTEMISIA, wife of Mauſolus king of Caria, 
has immortalized herſelf by the honours which ſhe paid 
to the memory of her huſband. 
Halicarnaſſus a very magnificent tomb, called the Mau- 
ſoleum, which was one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world, and from which the title of Mauſoleum was af- 


terwards given to all tombs remarkable for their gran- 


deur ; but ſhe died of regret and ſorrow before the Mau- 
ſoleum was finiſhed. She appointed panegyrics to be 
made in honour of him, and propoſed a prize of great 
value for the perſon who ſhould compoſe the beſt. He 
died about the end of the 106th Olympiad, 351 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. 

ARTEMISIA, queen of Caria, and the daughter of 
Ligdamis, marched in perſon in the expedition of 
Xerxcs apainſt the Grecks, and performed wonders in 
the ſca-fight near Salamis, 480 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra. Being purſued by an Athenian veſſel, ſhe 
attacked one of the Perſian ſhips, commanded by De- 
maſthymus, king of Calyndus, her enemy, and ſank 
it; on which the Athenians, thinking that her ſhip 
was on the ſide of the Greeks, ceaſed their purſuit : 
but Xerxes was the principal perſon impoſed upon in 
this affair; ſor believing ſhe had ſunk an Athenian 
veſſel, he declared, that“ the men had behaved like 
women, and the women like men.” Xerxes intruſted 
her with the care of the yonng princes of Perſia, his 
ſons, when, agreeably to her advice, he abandoned 
Greece, in order to return to Aſia, Theſe great qua- 
lities did not ſecure her from the weakneſs of love: 


ſhe was paſlionately fond of a man of Abydos, whoſe 


name was Dardanus, and was ſo enraged at his neglect 
of her, that ſhe f wn out his eyes while he was aſleep, 
The gods, in order to puniſh her for this, inſpired her 
with a ſtill ſtronger paſſion for him ; ſo that the oracle 
having adviſed her to go to Leucas, which was the 
uſage of deſperate lovers, ſhe took the leap from 
thence, and was interred in that place, —Many writers 
confound this Artemiſia with the former, the wife of 
Mauſolus. 

AnrTEMISIA, Muguort, Southernwood, and Worm- 
wood: A genus of the polygamia ſuperflua order, be- 
longing to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; and in the 
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natural method rank under the 49th order, Compo- Artemiſia. 
ſitæ- nucamentaceæ. The receptacle is either naked, or ———— 
2 little downy ; it has no pappus; the calyx is imbri- | 


He lived un- 


She built for him in 


ART 


cated with roundiſh ſcales ; and the corolla has no ra- 
dii,—The | 

Species are 23; of which the moſt noted are the fol- 
lowing. 1. The vulgaris, or common mugwort, grows 
naturally on banks and by the ſides of qd. in 
many parts of Britain; ſo is ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens, where it would prove a troubleſome weed, as it 
ſpreads very faſt by its creeping roots. It flowers in 


June, at which time the plant is ready for uſe, 2. The 


dracunculus, or tarragon, which is frequently uſed in 
ſallads, eſpecially by the French, is a very hardy plant, 
and ſpreads greatly by its creeping roots. 3. The abro- 
tanum, or ſouthernwood, which is kept in gardens for 
the ſake of its agreeable ſcent, is a low ſhrub, ſeldom 
riſing more than three or four feet high, ſending out 
lateral ſhruby branches, growing erect, garniſhed with 
five briſtly leaves, having an agreeable ſcent when 
bruiſed : the flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ex- 
tremity of the branches; but unleſs the autumn proves 
warm, they ſeldom open in England. 4. The ſan- 


tonicum produces the ſemen ſantonicum, which is 


much uſed for worms in children. It grows naturally 
in Perſia, from whence the ſecds are brought to Eu- 
rope, It hath the appearance of wild mugwort ; 
the branches are ſlender, ere, and garniſhed with 
linear winged leaves, and terminate by recuryed ſlen- 
der ſpikes of flowers which have naked receptacles, 
5. The artemiſia maritima, or ſea-wormwood, grows 
naturally on the ſea-coaſts in moſt parts of Britain, 
where there are ſeveral varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies, 
to be found. Theſe are low under ſhrubs, moſt of 
which creep at the root, by which they multiply great- 
ly in their natural ſituation, but when tranſplanted in- 
to gardens ſeldom thrive ſo well. 6. The pontica, or 
pontic wormwood, commonly called Roman wormmwood, 
is a low herbaceous plant, whole ſtalks die in autumn, 
and new ones appear in the ſpring. Theſe are gar- 
niſhed with finely-divided leaves, whoſe under-ſidesare 
woolly : and the upper part of the ſtalks are furniſhed 
with globular flowers which nod on one fide, having 
naked receptacles. Theſe appear in Auguſt, but are 
rarely ſacceeded by ſeeds in Britain. 7. The abſin- 
thium, or common worm-wood, grows naturally in 
lanes and uncultivated places, and is too well known 
to require any particular deſcription, 8, The arbo- 
reſcens, or tree-wormwood, grows naturally in Italy 
and the Levant near the ſea. It riſes, with a woody 
ſtalk, ſix or ſeven feet high, ſending out many Jig- 
neons branches, garniſhed with leaves ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the common wormwood, but more finely di- 
vided, and much whiter. The branches are termi- 
nated by ſpikes of globular flowers in the autumn, which 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in Britain. 

Culture. The ſouthernwood is propagated by ſlips or 
cuttings planted in a ſhady border about the beginning 
of April, obſerving to water them duly in dry wea- 
ther. In this border they may remain till the follow- 


ing autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted, either 
into pots or thoſe parts of the garden where they arc 
to remain, The ſantonicum is likewiſe propagated by 
ſlips : but the plants ſhould be placed in a dry foil and 
ſheltered ſituation, where they will endure the rn 
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Artemiſia. of our ordinary winters pretty well; though it will be for lighting theſe ſalutary balls, they employed mir- Artemiſia, 
proper to have a plant or two in pots, which may be rors made of ice or metal. They cauſed the water Artemi- | 
ſheltered under a common hot-bed frame in winter, to to freeze (lays the ancient text) in a round convex bum. 


Fit. of 


Cina. 


of it in medicine. 
principal remedy for moſt diſeaſes conſiſted in making 


preſerve the ſpecies. The true wormwood is eaſily 
ropagated in the ſame manner. The cuttings muſt 
be planted in a ſhady border, and duly watered during 
the ſummer ſcaſon, in which caſe they will take root 
freely. In autumn, ſome of the young plants ſhould 
be potted, that they may be ſheltered in winter; the 
others may be planted in a warm border, where they 
will live, provided the winter proves favourable. The 
other ſorts ſpread by their creeping roots; and require 
no culture, as they are very hardy, and will thrive any 
where. 
Medicinal Uſes, The ſeeds of the ſantonicum are 
ſmall, light, chafſy, compoſed as it were of a number 
of thin membranous coats, of a yellowiſh colour, an 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a very bitter taſte. They are 
celebrated for anthelmintic virtues (which they have 
in common with other bitters), and are ſometimes 
taken in this intention, either along with molaſſes or 


candied with ſugar, They are not very often met with 


genuine in the ſhops. The leaves of the ſea, common, 
and Roman wormwoods, are uſed as ſtomachics, butare 
all very diſagreeable: the Roman is the leaſt ſo, and 
therefore is to be preferred ; but the other two kinds 
are generally ſubſtituted in its place. The diſtilled oil 
of wormwood is ſometimes made uſe of to rub on the 
belly as a cure for worms. | 

The leaves of the vulgaris, or common mugwort, 
have a light aromatic ſmell, and an herbaceous bitteriſh 
taſte. They were formerly celebrated as uterine and 
antihyſteric: an jnfuſion of them is ſometimes drank, 
either alone or in conjunction with other ſubſtances, in 
ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual evacuations. This medi- 
cine is certainly a very mild one, and conſiderably leſs 


hot than moſt others to which theſe virtues are attri- 


buted. In ſome parts of Britain, mugwort is of 
common ule as a pot-herb. It is now, however, very 
little employed in medicine ; and it is probably with 
propriety that the London College have rejected it from 


their pharmacopœia. 


The moxa, ſo famous in the eaſtern countries for 
curing the gout by burning it on the part affected, is 
the lanugo or down growing on the under {ide of the 
leaves of a ſpecies of mugwort, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the common ſort, From ſome dried famples 
of this plant which were brought into England 
Mr Miller reckons them to be the ſame, differing 


only in ſize ; in which the Eaſt Indian kind is inferior 


to it. He ſuppoſes that the lanugo of our mugwort 
would be equally efficacious. But according to Abbé 
Groſier, © the leaves are more deeply indented than 
thoſe of the common kind; it is alſo foſter, and of a 
more ſilky texture. The ancient Chineſe made great uſe 
In all the northern provinces, the 


deep punctures in the body, upon which ſmall balls of 
the down of this plant were burnt. Theſe punctures 
were made with needles of gold or ſteel, without 
drawing blood; and all the ſkill required in the 
phyſician, was to determine their number and depth, 
and where it was neceſſary to make them. It was 
neceſſary that the down of the mug wort ſhould be 
very old; and, as every kind of fire was not proper 
Vor. II. | 


Europe. 


veſſel; and the ice being preſented to the ſun, collected 
its rays, and ſet fire to the down of the plant.” The li- 
terati are not at preſent agreed whether the ſecret of 
curing diſeaſes by punctures be preſerved; but theſe 
downy balls are ſtill uſed inſtead of cupping-glaſſes in 
apoplectic and lethargic caſes. Girdles made of this 
down are alſo recommended for the ſciatica, and thoſe 
afflicted with the rheumatiſm in their legs are adviſed 
to quilt their ſtockings with it. The mugwort deſtined 
for this purpoſe is gathered only in autuian; and care 
muſt be taken to pick that which has the ſhorteſt and 
ſofteſt down. . 
In China, the juice of the common mugwort, when 
green, is uſed to ſtop ſpitting of blood: and the ſeeds 
are employed for the ſame purpoſe. The doſe of the 
latter is divided into two parts; one of which is redu- 
ced to aſhes, and put into water in which the other 
has been boiled. Theſe aſhes, it is ſaid, when taken as 
ſnuff, immediately ſtop bleedings of the noſe. The 
Chineſe preſcribe this plant alſo with ſucceſs for dy- 
ſenteries which proceed from weakneſs, and for pleu- 
riſies, and diſorders of the ſtomach, An infuſion of 
the {ſtalks and buttons of mugwort is recommended to 
old people inſtead of tea.—Mugwort was formerly con- 
ſidered there as a powerful preſervative againſt witch- 
craft. The ancient books relate, that, in the third 
century of the Chriſtian æra, it was cuſtomary for 
people to gather this plant before ſun-riſe, and to ſu- 
ſpend it afterwards over their doors. The pocts of the 
ſeventh century mention this cuſtom, and deſcribe the 
manner in which the ſtreets of the capital were orna- 
mented with it on the fifth day of the fifth moon; that 
is to ſay, about midſummer, 
Of a ſpecies which bears prickles on the edges of its 
leaves, the leaves, when dried, are beaten with a wood- 
en bat until the ſoft part is entirely ſeparated from the 
fibres; and, after they have been dipped in water mix- 
ed with ſaltpetre, they are uſed for tinder ; no other 
kind is known at Pe-king ; and it is equal to that of 
It appears that the ancient Chineſe made 
uſe of the ſoft part of this plant for quilting, for ma- 
king mattreſſes, and even for cloth. They alſo em- 
ployed it for manufacturing a kind of paper.“ 
ARTEMISIUM (anc. geog.), a promontory on 
the north-eaſt of Eubœa (called Leon and Cale Ate 
by Ptolemy), memorable for the firſt ſca-engagements 
between the Greeks and Xerxes, | 
The Grecian fleet was ſtationed in the harbour ; 
while that of the Perſians, too numerous for any har- 
bour to contain, had anchored in the road that extends 
between the city of Caſtanza and the promontory of 
Sepias, on the coaſt of Theſlaly. | 
The firſt line of their flect was ſheltered by the coaſt 
of Theſſaly ; but the other lines, to the number of ſe- 
ven, rode at anchor, at {mall intervals, with the prous 
of the veſſels turned to the ſea, When they adopted 
this arrangement, the waters were ſmooth, the ſky clear, 


the weather calm and ſerene : but on the morning of 


the ſecond day after their arrival on the coaſt, the ſky 
began to lour ; the appearance of the heavens grew 


threatening and terrible; a dreadful ſtorm ſucceeded ; 


and for three days raged with unabating fury. Fonr 
a hundred 
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hundred galleys were deſtroyed by its violence, beſides 
a vaſt number of ſtoreſhips and tranſports, Eight hun- 
dred ſhips of war, however, beſides innumerable veſſels 
of burthen, ſailed into the Pegaſean bay, aud anchored 
in the road of Aphete, which, at the diſtance of a few 
miles, lies directly oppoſite to the harbour of Artemi- 
ſham, + 

The Grecians had poſted centinels on the heights of 


lies, Hiflory Eubœa to obſerve the conſequences of the ſtorm, and 


of Greece, 


to watch the motion of the enemy. When informed 
of the diſaſter which had befallen them, they poured 
out a joyous libation, and ſacrificed, with pious grati- 
tide, to“ Neptune the Deliverer.“ 

The Perſians, however, having recovered from the 
terrors of the ſtorm, prepared for battle ; and as they 
entertained not the ſmalleſt doubt of conquering, they 
detached 200 of their beſt ſailing veſlels round the ifle 
of Eubœa, to intercept the expected flight of the ene- 
my through the narrow Euripus. 

About ſun-ſet the Grecian fleet approached in a line; 
and the Perſians met them with the confidence of vic- 
tory, as their ſhips were ſtill ſufficiently numerous to 
ſurround thoſe of their opponents, At the firſt ſignal 
the Greeks formed into a circle, at the ſecond they 
_— the fight. Though crowded into a narrow com- 
paſs, and having the enemy on every ſide, they ſoon 
took 30 of their ſhips, and ſunk many more. Night 
came on, accompanicd with an impetuous ſtorm of 
rain and thunder; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemiſium; the enemy were driven to the coaſt of 
Theſſaly. | | 

By good fortune, however, rather than by deſign, 
the greateſt part of the Perſian fleet eſcaped immediate 
deſtruction, and gained the Pegaſcan bay; but the 
ſhips ordered to fail round Eubcea met with a more 
dreadful diſaſter, They were overtaken by the ſtorm, 
afrer they had adventured further from the ſhore 
than was uſial with the wary mariners of antiquity. 
Clouds ſoon intercepted the ſtars, by which alone they 
directed their conrle ; and after continuing during the 
greateſt part of the night the ſport of the elements, 
they all periſhed miſerably amidſt the ſhoals and rocks 
of an unknown coaſt. | 

The morning aroſe with different proſpects and hopes 
to the Perſians and the Greeks. To the former it diſco- 
vered the extent of their misfortunes ; to the latter it 
brought a reinforcement of 53 Athenian ſhips, En- 
couraged by this favourable circumſtance, they deter- 
3 again to attack the enemy, at the ſame hour as 
on the preceding day, becauſe their knowledge of the 


coaſt and their ſkill in fighting their ſhips rendered 


the duſk peculiarly propttions to their deſigns. At 
the appointed time, they ſailed towards the road of 


Apheté; and having cut off the Cilician ſquadron from 


the reſt, totally deſtroyed it, and returned at ** to 
Artemiſium.— The Perſian commanders being deeply 
affected with their repeated diſaſters, but ſtill more 
alarmed at the much dreaded reſentment of their 
king, they determined to make one vigorous effort 
for reſtoring the glory of their arms. By art 
and ſtratagem, and under favour of the night, the 
Greeks had hitherto gained many important advan- 
tages. 
On the third day at noon, 


they ſailed forth in the form of a creſcent, which 
was ſtill ſufficiently extenſive to infold the Grecian 
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It now belonged to the Perſians to chooſe 
_ the time for action. 


A N 

line. The Greeks, animated by former ſucceſs, 
were averſe to decline any offer of battle; yet it is 
probable that their admirals, and particularly The- 
miſtocles, would much rather have delayed it to a more 
fayourable opportunity. Rage, reſentment, and indig- 
nation, ſupplicd the defect of the Barbarians in ſkill 
and courage. The battle was longer, and more doubt- 
ful, than on any former occaſion ; many Grecian veſ- 
ſels were dcitroyed, five were taken by the Egyptians, 


Artemi- 
ſium 


Arthur. 
— — 


who particularly ſignalized themſelves on the fide of 


the Barbarians, as the Athenians did on that of the 
Greeks, The perſevering, valour of the latter at length 
prevailed, the enemy retiring, and acknowledging their 
ſuperiority, by leaving them in poſſeſſion of the dead 
and the wreck, But the victory coſt them dear; ſince 
their veſſels, particularly thoſe of the Athenians, were 
rednced to a very ſhattered condition ; and their great 
inferiority in the number and ſize of their ſhips, made 
them feel more ſenſibly every diminution of ſtrength, 

ARTEMISIUM, a town of Ocnotria, (Stephanus): 


now S. Agatha, in the Hither Calabria, on the river 


Piſaurus, or la Foglia, diſtant eight miles from the Tuſ- 


can ſca.— Another of the Conteſtani, in Spain, (Stra- 


bo); otherwiſe called Dianium : now Denia, on the 
ſca - coaſt of Valencia. 
ARTERIOTOMI, the opening an artery, with 


deſign to procure an eyacuation of blood. See SUR- 


GERT. 


ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or canal 


which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts of 


the body. Sce ANATOMY, N® 117,—125. 
ARTHRITIS, in medicine, ihe our. See the 
Index ſubjoined to MEDICINE. 
ARTHRODIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of im- 
perfect cryſtals, found always in complex maſſes, and 
forming long ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and ſlen- 
der columns. | | „„ 
ARTHRO DIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 


wherein the flat head of one bone is received into a 


ſnallow ſocket in the other. The humerus and ſcapula 
are joined by this ſpecies of articulation, _ 
ARTHUR, the celebrated hero of the Britons, is 


ſaid to have been the ſon of Uther Pendragon king of 


Britain, and to have been born in 501. His life is a 
continued ſcene of wonders. It is ſaid that he killed 
four hundred and ſeventy Saxons with his own hand in 
one day; and after having ſubdued many mighty na- 
tions, and inſtituted the order of the Knights of the 
Round Table, dicd A. D. 542, of wounds which he re- 
ccived in battle. The moſt particular detail of his ſto- 
ry and his exploits is that 
192uth : but the probable is there ſo blended with the 
mavellous and the extravagant, that not only the truth 
of the whole, but even the reality of Arthur's exiſtence 


has been called in queſtion. 


In this controverſy, Mr Whittaker has taken much 
pains to vindicate the exiſtence, and diſcriminate be- 
tween the real and the fabulous tranſactions, of the Bri- 
tiſh worthy. © Many of the actions (he obſerves) 
attributed to Arthur by the Welch chronicles of Bri- 
tain, are as abſurd in themſelves as they are ſpurious 
in their authority. Written, as thoſe narratives were 
many centuries after the facts, and being merely the 
authentic accounts of Arthur, embelliſhed with the 
fictions and diſtorted by the perverſions of folly ; they 
are inconſiſtent equally with the ſtate of the times, ns 
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the hiſtory of the continent and the iland. And the 
ignorance of the forgers, and the credality of their 
abettors, can be equalled only by the injudiciouſneſs and 
incredulity of the opponents to both. If ſome accounts 
of Arthur and Cunobcline in theſe hiſtories be cer- 
tainly ſpurious, others are as certainly genuine, And 
the relations of Suetonius, Dio, aud Nennius, are not 
to be rejected, becauſe of the falſehoods which impoſ- 
ture has engrafted upon them, and abſurdity admitted 
with them. 
The exiſtence of Arthur is evinced by that of the 
fables, which have at once annihilated his actions and 
his name with the misjudging critic. And the rea- 
ſoners own arguments really turn againſt himſelf, and 
demonſtrate the point which they were intended to diſ- 
prove. The annals of Wales have long laboured in 
Arthur's commendation. The highlanders have long 
had a poctical hiſtory of his exploits in their own lan- 
guage. The whole ifland is in traditionary poſſeſſion 
of his character, and 600 or 700 places within it are 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed by his name. 

The genuine actions of the chief are mentioned 
by his own hiſtorians, with a modeſty and conciſencſs 
that is no bad argument of the truth, and with a par- 
ticularity of time and place that is a good evidence of 
the facts. They are noticed by men whom he death 
of the hero had exempted from all temptation to flat- 


tery: they are recited by perfons, whom a proximity 


to the times had precluded from all poſſibility of miſ- 
take: and they are atteſted by the beſt hiſtorical au- 
thority, writers who lived cotemporary with him, au- 
thors who converſed with his warriors, and hiſto- 
rians that wrote within a few years after him. 
ſpoken of as the honourable father of the Britiſh he- 
roes by the aged Llomarch, a writer actually cotem- 
porary with him, and ſome time reſident at his court. 
One of his greater actions is incidentally recorded by 


Talieſin, an hiſtorical bard living under Maelgwn 


Gwined, who was a ſovercign among the Britons in 
the days of Arthur, Gildas, and Llomarch. Another 
of his conſiderable exploits is caſually intimated by 


Myrdhin Wyhlt or Merlinus Caledonins, who com- 


plains of the ſevere treatment which he himſelf recciv- 
ed from Rydderch Hael, a king cotemporary with 
Urien Reged, and engaged with him in a war againſt 
the Saxons on the death of Ida in 560. And all his ac- 
tions are particularly recited by Nennius. 

«& In the Hiſtoria Britonum of this laſt author, 
Arthur's victorics over the Saxons are thus recorded, 
The firſt hattle was fought at the mouth of the river, 
which is denominated Clem. The ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth, were upon another river, that is called Dau- 
glas, and hes in the region Linuis. The ſixth was 
on a ſtream, which bears the appellation of Baſſas. 
The ſeventh was in the wood of Celidon, that is, in 
Cat Coit Celidon. 
And the ninth was at the city of the Legion. The 
tenth was on the bank of the river Ribroit; the ele- 
venth at the hill AgnedCathregonion; and the twelfth 
at Mount Badon. Theſe twelve battles of Arthur are 
deſcribed to us in the ſame manner as Vortimer's three. 


Only the general facts are mentioned, and only the 


common names of places are recited, in both. And 
from the whole air and aſpect of the hiſtory, the re- 
markable conciſeneſs with which the notices are given, 


E 


_ conſideration. And no one can he | 
tration with which he hath formed ſuch a regular detail 


He is. 


The eighth was at Caſtle Gunnion. 


preſent, The diffuſed ſpirit of chivalry was turned up- 
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and the great eaſe with which the places are point- Arthur. 


ed out, the detail appears to have been drawn up at 
the diſtance only of a few years from the tranſactions, 
and when theſe little references were ſufficiently un- 
derſtood.“ | 

Mr. Whittaker proceeds to aſcertain the ſcenes of 
Arthur's battles; after which he gives a relation of 
them with a ſurpriſing particularity. A ſevere critic 


might be apt to ſay, as Dr. Kippis obſerves, that it re- 50 p. 43 
4. 
in his ingenuity and learning, not to ſuſpect that he 


quires all our faith in the author's judgment, as well as 


ſometimes allows too much ſcope to fanc? and conjec- 
ture. However, the whole of what he hath advanced is 
ſingularly curious, and deſerves 55 attention and 


of facts, from the combined aid of hiſtory, romance, 
and tradition. According to Mr Whittaker, Arthur's 
principal exploits were againſt the northern Saxons, 
whilſt he was only prince of the Silures, and Ambro» 
ſius was the dictator or pendragon of the Britons, ** In 
a ſeries probably of five campaigns, and in a ſucceſſion 
certainly of eleven victories, this great commander had 
repelled the Saxons from the north of Flavia, diſlodged 
them from all Maxima, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all Va- 
lentia. And theſe were ſucceſſes ſo unch<yqucred with 


misfortunes, ſo great in themſelves, and ſo beneticial to 


the public, that the name of Arthur claims the firſt 
rank in the liſt of military, and the better one of patriot, 
heroes,” The tweltth battle of Arthur was fought in 


the ſouth of England, after he was elected to the pen» 


dragonſhip, againſt Cerdic the Saxon. This (ſays 


Mr Whittaker) was a molt extraordinary victory, and 


completes the circle of Arthur's military glories.” In 
the author's account of this prince's conduct in peace, 
he aſſerts, that “ Arthur ſaw that an appointment was 
wanted, which ſhould at once be a more regular and 
more honourable ſignature of merit; by the certainty of 
the honour and the greatneſs of the dignity, call out all 


the worth of all the worthy in the nation; and collect it 
round the throne of the pendragon. 


Accordingly he 
eſtabliſhed a military order. It was the firſt that had 
ever been inf{1tnred in the iſland; and it has ſince been 
imitated by all the nations on the continent. By 
means of this afſociation, Arthur raiſed among the 
provincials a general plow of ingenuous heroiſm, the 
firſt ſpirit of chivalry that ever appcared in Europe; 


that manly and honourable gallantry of ſoul, which 


has made him and his worthies the ſubje of romantic 
hiſtories over all the weſt of it. By this, and this alone, 
could he have been what hiſtory repreſents him, the 
Reverend Father of the Britiſh Herocs in general, even 
to the concluſion of the ſixth century, and nearly the 


middle of the ſeventh, The order naturally ſurvived its - 


founder. And the members of it were denominated 


the Warriors of Arthur, though the perſons were born 


half a century after his death.“ Mr Whittaker goes 
on to inform us, that, under the prudent management 
of Arthur for 20 ycars together, a fair proſpect dawned 
upon the Britons, and long ſcenes of future glories 
opened to their imaginations. “ But the gay viſion 
was deſtroyed at once by the commencement of a civil 
war. Many towns fill remained in ruins, the me- 
morial of the former wars, and the diſgrace of the 
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p admiring the pene- 
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ſion. And the dreadfal combination of civil evils was 
begun and conſummated, at once, by ine death of the 
renowned Arthur in battic, Thus died the incompa- 
rable hero in 542.” 

To theſe obſervations it may not be improper to add 
the following account of the diſcovery of Arthur's 
tomb, which appears to be tolerably well authenticated. 
Henry II. who was the firſt of the Plantagenet line, 
being, in the laſt year of his reign, at Pembroke, and 
hearing there a Welſh bard ſinging to his harp the 
ſtory of Arthur, concluding with an account of his 
death and burial in the church-yard of Glaſtenbury 
between two pyramids; the king inſtantly gave orders 
that the matter ſhould be enquired into, and the body 
dug up. This was done as the king directed; and at 

the depth of ſeven feet was found a vaſt ſtone, where- 


on was faſtened a leaden croſs, with this inſcription on 


the inſide: Hic Jacet Sepultus Juclytus Rex Arturins 
in Inſula Avaltnia; i. c.“ Here lies the famous King 
Arthur, buried in the iſle of Avalon.“ Digging ſtill 


lower, they found the king's body in the trunk of a 


tree, his beautiful queen lying by him, with long flow- 
ing hair, in colour bright as gold, which however ſank 
into duſt when tonched. The king's bones were very 
large cd; and in his ſkull there were ten wounds or 
more, all cicatrized, except that of which he dicd. 
This diſcovery was made in the year 1189, as Giraldus 
Cambrenſis tells ns, who ſaw theſe bones, and ex- 
amined the whole matter carefully. There was alſo a 
table containing this ſtory, ſct up in the monaſtery of 
Glaſtenbury, and the leaden croſs with the inſcription 
remained there till the diſſolution of the monaſtery, 
where it was ſeen by the great antiquary Leland, but 
what is become of it ſince docs not appear, | 
On the different places above alluded to as being diſ- 
tinguithed by our hero's name, and ſerving, to evince 
his exiſtence, the ſollowing may be mentioned as one 
of the principal. „ hood 
ARrTHUR's Seat, a high hill in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, ſaid to have been ſo denominated from a 
tradition that King Arthur ſurveyed the country from 
its ſummit, and had alſo defeated the Saxons in its 
ncighbourhood. This hill riſes by a ſteep and rugged 
aſcent, till it terminates in a rocky point near 700 fect 
high from the baſe, being more than double the 
height of the croſs on the top of St. Paul's, London, 
which is 240 feet. On the ſouth it is in many parts a 
perpendicular rock, compoſed of baſaltic pillars, regu- 
larly pentagonal or hexagonal, about three feet in dia- 
meter, and from 40 to 50 feet in height. Contiguous, 
upon the weſt, and partly connected with it at the baſe, 
are Saliſbury craggs, of inferior height, but exhibiting 
an appearance cqually ſingular and grand. They pre- 
ſent to the city an awful front of broken rocks and pre- 
cipices, forming a ſort of natural amphitheatre of ſo- 
lid rock; and backward from the craggy verge above, 
the hill forms an extenſive irregular ſlope, the ſurface 
affording paſture to numerous flocks of ſheep. The 
craggs, beſides ores, ſpars, rock-plants, and here and 
there it is ſaid ſome precious ſtones, afford an inexhauſ- 
tible ſupply of granite for paving the ſtreets and other 
parpoſes. In quarrying, a part of the craggs has been 
worn down into a ſpacious ſheif, having the appearance 
of a lofty terrace, and ſtretching a conſiderable length, 


Mr 


Arthur, on the nation, and heroiſm became the tool of difſen- 


ANT 


From hence is a near and diſtin proſpect of the city Artichoak 


with its environs and the adjacent country, But from 
the pinnacle called Arthur's Scat the view is more no- 
ble and extenſive, The traveller may here fit and ſur- 
vey at his eaſe the centre of the kingdom, beſides 
having a complete view of Edinburgh and its caſtle, 
on which he looks down as if ſeated among the clouds, 
in a word, the German ocean, the whole courſe of 


the Forth, the diſtant Grampians, and a large portion 
of the moſt populous and beſt cultivated part of Scot- 
land, form a landſcape ſublime, various, and beau- 


tiſul. | 


The denomination of this hill, derived as above, 
has bzen adduced as an argument againſt thoſe who 


diſput: the exiſtence of the Britiſh Arthur, That deri- 
vation, however, though probable, is not without un- 
certainty, For Arthur's Seat is ſaid to be derived, or 


rather corrupted, from Ard Seir, a“ place or field of 
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arrows, where people ſhoot at a mark: And this not 
improperly; for among theſe cliffs is a dell or recluſe 
valley, where the wind can ſcarcely reach, now called 


the Hunter's bog, the bottom of it being a moraſs. 


The adjacent craggs are ſuppoſed to have taken their 
name from the Earl of Saliſbury, who in the reign of 


Edward III. accompanied that prince in an expedition 


againſt the Scots, 

ARTICHOAK, in botany. Sce CINARA. 

ARTICLE, a clauſc or condition of a contract, trea- 
ty, &c. It is alſo a ſmall part or diviſion of a diſcourſe, 
book, or writing, &c. : 

ARTICLE of Death, the laſt pangs or agony of one 
juſt expiring. : 

 AnrTICLE e 


having been revealed by God himſelf, and allowed and 
eſtabliſhed as ſuch by the church. 

The thirty-nine articles were founded, for the moſt 
part, upon a body of articles compiled and publiſhed 
in the reign of Edward VI. They were firſt paſſed in 
the convocation, and confirmed by royal authority in 
the year 1562. They were afterwards ratified anew 
in the year 1571, and again by Charles I. Thelaw 
requires a ſubſcription to theſe articles of all perſons 


ordained to be deacons or prieſts, 13 El. cap. 12. of all 


clergymen inducted to any eccleſiaſtical living, by the 
ſame ſtatute, and of licenſed lecturers and curates, 
13 El. cap. 12. and 13. and 14. Ch. 2. cap. 4. of the 
heads of colleges, of chancellors, officials and com- 
miſſaries, and of ſchool-maſters. By 1 Will. 3. cap. 
18. diſſenting teachers are to ſubſcribe all, except the 


34th, 35th, and 36th, and part of the 20th (and in 


the caſe of Anabaptiſts, except alſo part of the 27th) ; 
otherwiſe they are exempted from the benefits of the 
act of toleration. | 


ARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a particle uſed in 


molt languages for the declining of nouns, and denoting 
the ſeveral caſes and genders thereof. 


The uſe of articles ariſes chiefly hence, that in lan- 
guages which have no different terminations, to ex- 


preſs the different ſtates and circumſtances of nouns, 


there is ſomething required to ſupply that office. 
The Latins have no articles; but the Greeks, and 


moſt of the modern languages, have had recourſe to 


them for fixing and aſcertaining the vague ſignifica- 
tion of common and appellative names. 


The 


Fail, is by ſome defined a point of 
Chriſtian doctrine, which we are obliged to beheve, as 


* 


Article. 


0M 
Artificer. 


noun adjective. 
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The Greeks have their «, the eaſtern tongues their 
he emphaticum ; the Italians their z/, /o, and Ia. The 
French their /e, la, and /es, The Germans their der, 
das, dat. 

The Engliſh Aſo have two articles à and the; which 
being prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſig- 
nification to ſome particular things. 

Some grammarians make the article a diſtin part 
of ſpeech ; others will have it a pronoun, and others a 
Sec GRAMMAR. 

Articles are of great ſervice in a language, as they 
contribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſſing of 
ſeveral properties and relations, whichanuſt otherwiſe 
be loſt. And hence one great advantage of ſuch 
languages over the Latin, in that the article being ei- 


ther expreſſed or leſt out, makes an alteration in the 


ſenſe, which the Latins cannot diſtinguiſh. Thus 
when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, Se tu es Filius Dei, 
it may be either underſtood, “ if thou art à ſon of God,” 
or, “if thou art the ſon of God.” The Italians even 
prefix articles to proper names, which do not natu- 


rally need any, becauſe they themſelves ſignify things 


individually. Thus they ſay, i/ Arizsſlo, il Taſſo, il 
Petrarcha. Even the French join the article to the 
proper names of kingdoms, provinces, &c. as la Suede, 


<a Normandie. And we likewiſe annex it to the names 


of certain mountains and rivers; as The Rhine, The 


Danube, The p,, &c. 


ARTICULATESsOUN PDS are ſuch ſounds as ex- 


preſs the letters, ſyllables, or words, of any alphabet 


lege. 


and to pay taxes towards the ſupport of the ſtate. 


or language; ſuch are formed by the human voice, 
and by ſome few birds, as parrots, &c. 
ARTICULATION, or joINTING, is the joining 
of bones together. Sce ANATOMY, n 46. 
ARTICULATION, in botany, is the connection of 
parts that conſiſt of joints or knees, ſuch as the pods 
of French honey-ſuckles, which when ripe divide into 
ſo many parts as there are knees or joints; alſo thoſe 
parts of plants which ſwell into nodes or Joints ; and 
which uſually ſend forth branches. 
_ ARTIFICER, a perſon whoſe employment it is to 
manufacture any kind of commodity, as in iron, braſs, 
wool, &c. ſuch are ſmiths, braziers, carpenters, &c. 


The Roman artificers had their peculiar temples, where 


they aſſembled and choſe their own patron, to defend 


their cauſes : they were exempted from all perſonal 


ſervices. Taruntenus Paternus reckons 32 ſpecies of 
artificers, and Conſtantine 35, who enjoyed this privi— 
The artificers were incorporated into divers c0l- 
leges or companies, each of which had their tutelar 
gods, to whom they offered their worſhip. Several of 
theſe, when they quitted their profeſſion, hung up their 
tools, a votive offering to their gods. Artificers were 
held a degree below merchants, and argentari or mo- 
ney-changers, and their employment more ſordid. Some 
deny, that in the earlieſt ages of the Roman ſtate ar- 
tificers were ranked in the number of citizens: others, 
who aſſert their citizenſhip, allow that they were held 
in contempt, as being unfit for war, and ſo poor that 
they could ſcarce pay any taxes. For which reaſon 
they were not entered among the citizens in the cen- 


ſor's books; the deſign of the cenſus being only to ſce 


what number of perſons were yearly fit to bear arms, 
it 
may be added, that much of the artificers buſmeſs was 
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done by ſlaves and foreigners, who left little for the Artifieials 


ART 


Romans to mind but their huſbandry and war. By 


means of the arts, the minds of men are engaged in Artillery, 


inventions beneficial to the whole community; and © 
thus prove the grand preſervative againſt the barbariſm 
and brutality, which ever attend on an indolent and in- 
active ſtupidity. 

By the Engliſh laws, artificers in wool, iron, ſteel, 
braſs, or other metal, going out of the kingdom into 
any foreign country without licence, are to be impri- 
ſoned three months, and fined in a ſum not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. And ſuch as going abroad, and 
not returning on warning given by ambaſſadors, &c. 
ſhall be diſabled from holding lands by deſcent or de- 
viſe, from receiving any legacy, &c. and be deemed ' 
aliens. Stat. 5. Geo, I. cap. 27. By 23 Geo. II. cap. 13. 
d r. penalty is alſo inflicted on ſeducing artificers to go 
abroad. Ramazini has a treatiſe on the diſeaſes of ar- 
tificers. - | 54 

ARTIFICIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing made, ſaſhioned, or produced by art, in contra- 
diſtinction from the productions of nature. FD, 

ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently nſed for factitious. 
Thus we have artificial ſal ammoniac, artificial borax, 
&c. | e | 

ARTIFICIAL Fire-works are compoſitions of inflam- 
mable materials, chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by 
way of rejoicing. Sec PyROTECHNY. 

ARTIFICIAL Lightening. See ELECTRICITY and 
LIGHTNING. | | 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale are certain 
lines fo contrived, as to repreſent the logarithmic ſines 
and tangents; which, by the belp of the line of num=- 
bers, will ſolve all queſtions in trigonometry, naviga- 
tion, &. pretty cxactly, 

ARTIFIciAL Magnets. See MGN ETS. 

AR TIGI, indeclinable, (Pliny) ; Artigis, (Ptole- 
my); a town of the Turduli, in Bætica. Now Alha-» 
ma. | | 

ARTILLERY, in its general ſenſe, denotes the 
offenſive apparatus of war, particularly of the millile 
kind. Among the French the term was anciently ap- 
propriated to ARCHERY. In its modern acceptation it 
ſignifies fire-arms, mounted on their carriages and 
ready for action, with their balls, their bombs, their 
grenades, &c. 1 

If we take the term in a more extenſive meaning, it 


includes the powder, the matches, inſtruments for fire- 


works, the utenſils of ordnance, the machines which 


facilitate their motion and tranſport them, the vehicles 


over which they traverſe rivers, every thing neceſſary 
to them, and all that enters into the form of a train of 
artillery. | 5 

The ſame word, ſtill farther extended in its mean- 
ing, likewiſe comprehends the men deſtined for the ſer- 
vice of the artillery; the people who provide the artil- 
lery with materials and implements when engaged, the 
cannoniers, the bombardiers, the officers of every rank, 
and engineers of every kind, 

By artillery is likewiſe underſtood the ſcience which 
the officers of artillery ought to poſſeſs, This ſcience 
teaches to know the nature of all the materials and in- 
gredients which enter into the compoſition and the 
ſtructure of every thing relative to the artillery, ſuch 
as nitre, ſulphur, charcoal: the properties of air Peg 
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tions, &c. of the different warlike machines; the ar- 
rangement, movement, and whole management, of can- 
non, &c. in the field or in ſieges, in ſuch a manner, 
that cach of them, according to the length of its tube, 
and the diameter of its bore, may be ſituated in the 
beſt place and at the propereſt diſtance for execution, 
and that the whole train taken together may recipro- 
cally aſſiſt and ſupport cach other with the greateſt ad- 
vantage. b 
Artillery lias undergone many changes from its ori- 
gin to the preſent time. The artillery of the ancients 
were the catapulta, the baliſtz, the different kinds of 
ſlings, &c. In latter ages, the Franks uſed the hatchet 
as a miſſile weapon, throwing it in the ſame manner as 
the Americans do theirs, called the t9omahawk. The 
_ Gaſcons and Genoeſe were excellent croſs-bow-men. 
The Swiſs owed their victorics to their ſtrengch and 
ſkill in the uſe of the pike, halberd, and eſpadon or 
two-handed ſword; and the victories of Creſſy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt, will occaſion the valour and ſkill 
of the Engliſh archers to be tranſmitted down to lateſt 
poſterity. Sce ARCHERY. : | 
The chevalier Folard was extremely attached to the 
ancient machines firſt mentioned, and ſeemed even to 
prefer them to our fire- arms: an opinion which muſt 
appear not a little extraordinary from ſuch a perſon. 
Father Danicl might well be miſtaken in the compa- 
riſon which he made between the effects of ancient and 
modern artillery, and in his concluſion that the latter 
was of little uſe: the ſituation of this good father re- 
moved him from the ſcenes of war and the opportuni- 
tics of military experience. But it is aſtoniſhing, that 
one ſo learned in the military art as the commentator 
of Polybius, who had ocular demonſtration of the ſuc- 
ceſs of modern artillery, mould have declared fo vio- 
lently apainſt it. Whatever be the caſe with theſe au- 
thors and their maxims, it may be aſſerted, that can- 
non is one of the molt ſingalar diſcoveries which have 
been made amongſt men; and by little and little it has 
changed the whole art of war, and of conſequence in- 
flienced the whole ſyſtem of policy, in Europe. The 
era of artillery is dated from the battle of Creſſy in 
1345, becauſe it is only from that day that cannons 
were mentioned in battle. Edward III. of England 
ſacceſsfully employed ſome pieccs of artillery placed in 
the front of his army. The invention of artillery was 
then known in France as well as in England; but pro- 


bably Philip VI. marched with fo mach hurry and pre- 
cipitation to attack his enemy, that he left his cannon | 


as uſcleſs incumbrances behind him. The ignorance 


of that age in mechanical arts conſiderably retarded the 


progreſs of artillery; and that of which they were 
then poſſeſſed was ſo nnwieldy and imperfect, that they 
could not poſſibly diſceru its importance and efficacy in 
„ | 
After the invention of gun-powder, the Spaniards 
were the firſt who armed part of their foot with muſk- 
ets and harquebuſſes, and mixed them with the pikes. 
In this they were ſoon imitated by moſt other nations; 
though the Engliſh had not entirely laid aſide their fa- 
vourite weapon the long-bow, and generally taken to tlie 
uſe of fire arms, during the reipn of queen Elizabeth. 
The tirſt muſkets were very heavy, and could not be 
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Artillery, fire; the compoſition and preparation of gun-powder ; 
the materials for fire- Works; the conſtruction, propor- 
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fired without a reſt : they had matchlocks, and barrels Artillery. 
of a wide bore, that carried a large ball and charge of VV 


powder, and did execution at a great diſtance. The 
muſketeers on a march carried only their reſts and am- 
munition, and had boys to bear their muſkets after 
them, for which they were allowed great additional pay. 
They were very flow in loading, not only by reaſon of 
the unwieldineſs of the pieces, and becauſe they carried 


the powder and balls ſeparate, but from the time it 


took to prepare and adjuſt the match ; ſo that their fire 
was not near ſo briſk as ours is now. Afterwards a 
lighter kind of matchlock-muſket came into uſe ; and 
they carried their ammunition in bandeliers, which were 
broad belts that came over the ſhoulder, to which were 
hung ſeveral little caſes of wood covered with leather, 
each containing a charge of powder; the balls they 
carried looſe in a pouch, and they had alſo a priming- 
horn hanging by their ſide. Matchlocks were, about 
the beginning of this century, univerſally diſuſed in 


Europe, and the troops were armed with firelocks; to 


which, much about the ſame time, the bayonet being 
added, pikes allo were laid aſide; which latter change, 
whether it was for the better or not, is a point that 
ſtill admits of diſpute among the beſt military writers, 
who are divided in their opinions about it, though molt 
of them diſapprove of it. 

The old Engliſh writers call thoſe large mnſkets ca- 
livers; the harquebuſs was a lighter piecc, that could 


be fired without a reſt. The matchlock was fired by 


a match, fixed by a kind of tongs in the ſerpentine or 
cock, which by pulling the trigger was bronght down 
with great quickneſs upon the priming in the pan, 
over which there was a ſliding cover, which was drawn 
back by hand, juſt at the time of firing, There was a 
great deal of nicety and care required to fit the match 
properly to the cock, ſo as to come down exactly true 
on the priming, to blow the aſhes from the coal, and 
to guard the pan from the ſparks that fell from it: a 
great deal of time was alſo loſt in taking it out of the 


cock, and returning it between the fingers of the left- 


hand, every time that the piece was fired; and wet 
weather often rendered the matches uſeleſs. How- 


cver, moſt writers allow that they were very ſure, and 
leſs apt to miſs fire than the firelock. | 
The firelock is ſo called, from producing fire of it- 
ſelf, by the action of the flint and ſteel. The moſt an- 
cient invention of this ſort is the wheel-lock, which we 
find mentioned in Luigi Collado's Treatiſe of Artillery, 
printed at Venice, 1586, as then lately invented in 
Germany. This ſort of lock was uſed till within theſe 
hundred years, eſpecially for piſtols and carbines. It 
was compoſed of a ſolid ſteel] wheel, with an axis, to 
which was faſtened a chain, which, by being ronnd it, 
drew up a very eve ſpring ; on pulling the trigger, 
the ſpring acting, whirled about the wheel with great 
velocity, and the friction of the edge of it (which was 
a little notched) againſt the None produced the fire : 
the cock was made fo as to bring the None upon the 
edge of the wheel, part of which was in the pan, and 
touched the priming ; they uſed any common hard 
pebble for that purpoſe, which ſerved as well as flint. 
Theſe locks were inconvenient, took time to wind 
up (or ſpan, as they termed it), and ſometimes would 
not po off; an inſtance of which may be ſcen in Lud- 
low's Memoirs, 


When 
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When the firelock, ſuch as we now uſe, was invent- 
ed, we cannot aſcertain: it is called, by writers of a- 
bout the middle of the laſt century, a ſraphane or ſna- 
phance; which being the Dutch word fora firelock, ſeems 
to indicate that it is a Dutch invention, and that we 
took it from them. But Ward, in his Animadverſions 


of War, printed in 1639, p. 502, after deſcribing the 


exerciſe of the firclock, piſtol, and carbine (by which 
he means the wheel-lock), ſays, that as moſt of our 
pieces go with Engliſh locks, which differ from firelocks, 
he ſhall add the method of handling them; and then 
gives the exerciſe of the ſnaphine carbine ; by which it 


appears, that there was little or no difference between 


that and the pieces now in uſe, The more modern 
writers call it a fuſee, from the French word fuſ1/; 


- whence the name of fuſileers is ſtill continued to ſeve- 


ral regiments, which were the firſt that were armed 
with them on the diſuſe of matchlocks. | 

They uſed the muſket and reſt in England ſo late as 
the beginning of the civil wars, as may be ſeen in 
Col. Bariffe's Young Artillery Man, printed at Lon- 
. . | 

Figuerra, in his embaſſy in 1518, relates, that the 
Perſians would neither make uſe of infantry nor of ar- 
tillery, becauſe by them the impetuoſity of attack, and 
the facility of retrcat were equally incumbered and re- 
tarded: in theſe expedients alone their addreſs and 
their glory conſiſted. This method of advancing and 
recalling 1s widely different from the preſent conduct 
of war, as the artillery in armies is now prodigiouſly 
multiplied, and muſt be tranſported to every place 
where any body of troops whatever is deſtined to o- 
perate. | 

The length and diameter of cannon has been much 
diminiſhed, which muſt likewiſe proportionably dimi- 
niſh their weight. It is by long practice and expe- 
rience that they have diſcovered how much might be 


deduced from their magnitude in both theſe reſpects 
with propriety, without hurting the grand effects 


which, on ſome occalions, it is neceſſary they ſhould 


produce, by rendering them more eaſy to be wielded, 
which was the advantage purſued by leſſening their 


ſize. See further the articles CANNON, GUNNERY, 


and PROJECTILES. 


Improvements, however, are ſtill making, and will 


probably long continue to be made, in theſe ignivo- 


mous maehines that mock the thunder, which, though 


they ſeem to be invented for the deſtruction of the hu- 
man race, and the ſubverſion of empires, have yet by 


their effects rendered war leſs ſavage and leſs ſanguine ; 


Walth of 
Nations, 


political alliances have been more ſucceſsfully concili- 
ated among all nations, conqueſts are become leſs fre- 
quent and leſs rapid, and ſucceſſes in war have been 
more eaſily reduced to calculation. 
The change introduced into the military art by the 
modern artillery, Dr Smith obſerves, has enhanced 
eatly both the expence of exercifing and diſciplinin 


Philad. edit any particular number of ſoldiers in time of peace, an 


vol. iii. 65 o 


that of employing them in time of war. Both their arms 
and their ammunition are become more expenſive, A 
muſket is a more expenſive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and arrows; a cannon or a mortar, than a baliſta or a 
catapulta. The powder which is ſpent in a modern re- 


view is loſt irrecoverably and occaſions a very conſiderable 


expence. The javelins and arrows which were thrown 


1 


tainly favourable both to the 
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or ſhot in an ancient one, could eaſily be picked up Artillery. 


again, and were beſides of very little valne. 
non and the mortar are not only much dearer, but 
much heavier machines than the baliſta or catapulta, 
and require a greater expence, not only to prepare 
them for the field, but to carry them to it, As the ſu- 
periority of the modern artillery too over that of the 
ancients is very great, it has become much more diſh- 
cult, and conſequently much more expenſive, to fortify 
a town ſo as to reſiſt even for a few weeks the attack of 
that ſuperior artillery. 

In modern war the great expence of fire-arms gives 
an evident advantage to the nation which can beſt af- 
ford that expence ; and conſequently, to an opulent 


* 


and civilized, over a poor and barbarous nation. In 
ancient times, the opulent and civilized found it diffi- 


cult to defend themſelves againſt the poor and barba- 
rous nations. In modern times the poor and barbarous 

find it difficult to defend themſelves againſt the opulent 
and civilized. The invention of fire-arms, an invention 
which at firſt ſight appears to be ſo pernicious, is cer- 
permanency and to the 


extenſion of civilization. bs 

It has to many appeared matter of ſurpriſe, that the 
battles of the ancients ſhould be deſcribed with an or- 
der, perſpicuity, and circumſtantial minuteneſs, which 
are not to be found in the military writers of modern 
times. Scholars have endeavoured to explain this dif- 
ference, by obſerving the immenſe diſproportion, in 
point of dignity and abilities, between the military hi- 
ſtoriaus of modern Europe and thoſe of Greece and 
Rome. But the difficulty will be better ſolved, Dr 


_ Gillies thinks, by reflecting on the changes introduced 


into the art of war by the change of artillery ; which, 
in military operations, form the pivot on which the 


whole turns. 1. From the nature of fire-arms, modern 


battles are involved in ſmoke and confuſion. 2. From 
the ſame cauſe, modern armies occupy a much greater 
extent of ground, and begin to act at much greater 
diſtances; which renders it more difficult to obſerve 
and aſcertain their manoeuvres. 3. The immenſe train 
of artillery, ammunition, &c. required in the practice 
of modern war, gives a certain immobility to our ar- 


mics which renders it impoſſible to perform, without 


great danger, thoſe rapid evolutious in fight of an ene- 
my, which ſo often decided the battles of the ancients. 
With us almoſt every thing depends on the judicions 
choice of ground, a matter requiring greater military 
genius, but not admitting the embelliſhments of hiſto- 
rical deſcription. 

In the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the ex- 
traordinary diſproportion between the numbers ſlain on 
the ſide of the victors and the vanquiſhed, has been ob- 
ſerved as another remarkable circumſtance, But this 
neceſſarily reſulted from the nature of their arms, Their 
principal weapons being not miſſile, but manual, armies 
could not begin to act till they had approached ſo near- 
ly to each other, that the conquered found themſelves 
cut off from all poſſibility of retreat. In modern times, 
ſuch conſequences ſeldom take place. The uſe of fire- 
arms (which often renders the action itſelf more bloody) 
furniſhes the defeated party with various means of re- 
treating with conſiderable ſafety. The ſphere of mili- 
tary action is ſo widely extended in modern times, 
that before the victors can run over the ſpace which ſe- 
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parates them from the vanquiſhed, the latter may fall 
back, and proceed with little loſs beyond their reach ; 


2 and ſhould any village, hedge, ravine; &c. be found 


in their way may often check the ardour of the purſuers. 
Upon theſe contiderations, the invention of gun-powder 
and modern artillery may be ſaid to have ſaved the ef- 
fuſion of human blood, Equeſtrian engagements (ſince 
the principles on which cavalry act remain nearly the 


ſame in every age) are ſtill diſtinguſned by ſimilar cir- 


line. 


cunſtances to thoſe which appear ſo extraordinary in 


the battles of antiquity. 

Sa Pk the place in the rear of both lines 
in the army; for cncamping the artillery, which is 
drawn up in lines, of which one is formed by the 
guns; the ammunition wagzons make two or three 
lines, 60 paces behind the guns, and 30 diſtant from 
one aitother ; the pontoons and tumbrils make the laſt 
The whole is ſurrounded with a rope which 
forms the park: the gunners and matrolles encamp on 
the flanks; and the bombardiers, pontoonmen, and 
artificers, in the rear. 

ARTILLERY-T rain, à certain number of picces of 
ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their furni- 


ture fit for marching. 


* Fol, Diſ- 
courle of 
_ Mcdals, 
5. 337, &c. 


ARTIST, in a general ſenſe, a perſon ſkilled in 
ſome art, Mr Harris defines an artiſt to be,“ A per- 
{on polleſſing an habitual power of becoming the cauſe 
of ſome effect, according to a ſyſtem of various and 
well-approved precepts.” Sce ART. 

We are told“ of à privilege granted at Vicenza to 
artiſts, like that of clergy in England: in virtue there- 
of, criminals adjudged to death fave their lives if they 
can prove themſelves the moſt excellent and conſiun- 
mate workmen in any uſeful art, This bencfit is al- 
lowed them i favorem artis, for the firſt oftence, ex- 
cept in ſome particular crimes, of which coining 1s 
one; for here the greater the artiſt, the more dan- 
gerous the perſon, | 


ARTIST ( Artiſta), in an academical ſenſe, denotes 


a philoſopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 

In the early ages of univerſities, the ſeven liberal 
arts completed the whole courſe of ſtudy, or philoſo- 
phy, as it was called; whence the maſters of this fa- 
culty were denominated Artifts, What they under- 
ſtood by the liberal arts uſed to be ſummed up in the 
followiug Latin verſc: 


Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus 


ARTIST is more peculiarly uſed by Paracelſus and 
other adepts, for a chemiſt or alchemiſt. We find 
frequent mention, in authors of this claſs, of Elias 
Artiita, or Elias the artiſt, who is to come ſome time 
before the diſſolution of the world, and reſtore and make 
perfect all arts and ſciences, but eſpecially the gold- 
making art; and uſher in a truly golden age, or 
millennium. The lower and meancr things in this 


ſublime art, Paracelſus obſerves, God has permitted 


to be already diſcovered; but for the greater and 


more important matters, as the tranſmatation of other 


metals into gold, they are reſerved to the coming of 
Elias the artiſt. | | | 
ARTOBRIGA, a town of Vindelicia (Ptolemy) : 


399. 3 | 
Now Altburg, in Bavaria, on the Danube, below In- Artocarpus 
but Cluverius ſuppoſes it to be 


heard of it in any other place.” 


AR T 


golſtadt (Ay 

Lebenau, on the Saltzbach, below Lauffen, in the arch- 

bilkopric of Saltzburg. | | 
ARTOCARPUS (from agree, bread, and sage, 


fruit), the BREAPD-FTRUIT TREE: A genus of the mo- 


nandria order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants. 
It has a cylindric amentum or catkin, which thickens 
gradually, and is covered with flowers; the male and 
female in different amentum. In the male, the calyx 
is two-valved, and the corolla is wanting. In the fe- 
male, there is no calyx or corolla; the ſtylus is one, 


and the drupa is many-celled. 


Though this tree has been mentioned by many voya- 
gers, particularly Dampier, by Rumphius, and by 
Lord Anſon, yet very little notice ſcems to have been 
taken of it till the return of Captain Wallace from the 


South Scas, and ſince that time by others who have 


touched at Otaheite and ſome countries in the Eaſt In- 
dies. Captain Dampier relates, that in Guam, one of 
the Ladrone iſlands, “ there is a certain fruit called the 
bread-fruit, growing on a tree as big as our large apple- 
trees, with dark leaves. The fruit is round, and _me 

on the boughs like apples, of the bigneſs of a good pen- 
ny loaf: when ripe, it turns yellow, ſoft, and ſweet; 
but the natives take it green, and bake it in an oven 
till the rind is black: this they ſcrape off, and cat the 
inſide, which is ſoft and white, like the inſide of new- 
baked bread, having neither ſeed nor ſtone; but if it 
is kept above 24 hours it is harſh, As this fruit is in 
ſcaſon eight months in the year, the natives feed upon 
no other ſort of bread during that time. They told us 
that all the Ladrone iſlands had plenty of it. I never 


Rumphius, after deſcribing the tree, obſerves, that 


the fruit is ſhaped like a heart, and increaſes to the 


ſize of a child's head, Its ſurface or rind is thick, 
green, and covercd every where with warts of a qua- 
dragonal or hexagonal figure, like cut diamonds, but 
without points, The more flat and ſmooth theſe warts 
are, the fewer ſceds are contained in the fruit, and 
the greater is the quantity of pith, and that of a more 
glutinous nature, The internal part of the rind, or 
peel conſiſts of a fleſhy ſubſtance, full of twiſted fibres, 


which nave the appearance of fine wool ; theſe adhere 


to, and in ſome meaſure form it. The fleſhy part of 
this fruit becomes ſofter towards the middle, where 
there is a {mall cavity formed without any nuts or ſeeds, 
except in one ſpecies, which has but a ſmall number, 
and this fort is not good unleſs it is baked, or prepared 
ſome other way: but if the outward rind be taken off, 
and the fibrous fleſh dried and afterwards boiled with 
meat as we do cabbage, it has then the taſte of arti- 
choke bottoms. The inhabitants of Amboyna dreſs 
it in the liquor of cocoa- nuts: but they prefer it roaſt- 
ed on coals till the outward part or peel is burnt, They 


afterwards cut it into pieces, and eat it with the milk 


of the cocoa- nut. Some people; make fritters of it, 
or fry it in oil; and others, as the Sumatrians, dry the 
internal ſoft part, and keep it to uſe inſtead of bread 
with other food. It affords a great deal of nouriſh- 
ment, and is very ſatisſy ing, therefore proper for hard- 
working people; and being of a gentle aſtringent qua- 
lity, is good for perſons of a laxative habn of body. 
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Artocarpus It is more nouriſhing boiled in our manner with fat 
— — 


meat than roaſted on coals. The milky juice which 
diſtils from the trunk, boiled with the cocoa-nut oil, 
makes a very ſtrong bird-lime. This tree 1s to be found 
on the eaſtern parts of Sumatra, and in the Malay lan- 
guage is called /occus and ſoccum capas. It grows like- 
wiſe about the town of Bantam in jeva, and in Ba- 
lega and Madura, and is known there by the name of 


i 7 1 
ſweet; the core is then taken out entire, which is done Artocarpus 
by gently pulling out the ſtalk, and the reſt of the Artois. 
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fruit is thrown into a hole which is dug for that purpoſe 
generally in the houſes, and neatly lined in the bot- 
tom and ſides with graſs : the whole is then covered 
with leaves and heavy ſtones laid upon them; in this 
ſtate it undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and becomes 
ſour, after which it will ſuffer no change for many 
months. It is taken out of the hole as it is wanted 


vccum,”? | | 
1 In Anſon's voyage we are inſormed,“ that che rima, for uſe; and being made into balls, it is wrapped up 
or bread- fruit tree, is common in all the Ladrone iſlands in leaves and baked : after it is dreſſed, it will keep 
and ſome of the Philipines. It is ſomewhat larger five or fix weeks. It is eaten both cold and hot; and 
than our apple-tree, and bears a broad dark-coloured the natives ſeldom make a meal without it, though to n 
leaf with five indentures on each fide. The fruit hangs Europeans the taſte is as diſagreeable as that of a 
on boughs like apples; and is of the ſize of a penny pickled olive generally is the firſt time it is eaten. The 3 
loaf, with a thick tough rind, which when full ripe fruit itſelf is in ſeaſon eight months in tlie year, and 1 
turns yellow. The natives gather it before it is quite the mahie ſupplics the inhabitants during the other a 
ripe, and bake it till the cruſt is pretty black; then four. 3 | 2 | 
they raſp it, and there remains a pretty loaf, with a To procure this principal article of their food (the 
tender yellow cruſt, and the crumb of it is ſoft and bread-fruit), coſts theſe happy people no trouble or la- 
ſweet as a new-baked roll: it is without any ſeeds or bour except climbing up a tree: the tree which pro- 
ſtones. This fruit the inhabitants enjoy for about ſe- duces it does not indeed grow ſpontaneouſly ; but if a 
ven months ; during which they never eat any other man plants ten of them in his life-time, which he may 
kind of bread : but they are obliged to bake it every do in about an hour, he will as completely fulfil his 
day ; for when it grows a little ſtale, it becomes harſh duty to his own and future generations, as the native 
and huſky, ſomewhat like the potatoe-bread made in the of our leſs temperate climate can do by ploughing in 
weſt of England. There is, however, a remedy for the cold of winter, and reaping in the ſummer's heat, 
this; which is cutting the loaf into ſlices when it is as often as theſe ſeaſons return; even if, after he has 
new, and drying it in the ſun, by which it is changed procured bread for his preſent houſehold, he ſhould 
into the pleaſanteſt ruſk that can be caten.” convert a ſurplus into money, and lay it up for his chil- 
Captain Cook, in his voyage, obſerves, that this dren. 
fruit not only ſerves as a ſubſtitute for bread among There are two ſpecies of artocarpus, viz, the inciſus, 
„Hazel the inhabitauts of Otaheite “ and the neighbouring with gaſhed leaves; and the integrifolia, with entire 
wworth's de- iſlands, bat alſo, variouſly dreſſed, compoſes the prin- leaves. There is alſo ſaid to be another diſtinction, in- 
count of Caß- cipal part of their food. It grows on a tree that is to. that which bears fruit with ſtones or ſeeds, and 
tain Cooles about the ſize of a middling oak; its leaves are fre- that in which the fruit has none. The parts of 
©93* quently a foot and an half long, of an oblong ſhape, fructification of that tree which bears the fruit without 
deeply ſinuated like thoſe of the fig-tree, which they tones are defective. The amentum, or catkin, which 
reſemble in colour and conſiſtence, and in the exſuding contains the male parts, never expands. The ſtyli, 
of a milky juice upon being broken. The fruit is about or female part of the fruit, are likewiſe deficient. 
the ſize and ſhape of a new- born child's head; and the From which it follows, that there can be no ſtones or 
+ Plate ſurface is reticulated $, not much unlike a truffle ; it ſceds, and therefore that this tree can be propagated 
LVIII. js covered with a thin ſkin, and has a core about as only by ſuckers or layers; although it is abundantly 
big as the handle of a ſmall knife. The catable part evident, that it muſt originally have procceded from 
lies between the ſkin and the core; it is as white as the ſeed-bearing bread-fruit tree. Inſtances of this 
ſnow, and ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread ; kind we ſometimes find in European fruits; ſuch as 
it muſt be roaſted before it is eaten, being firſt divided the barberry, and the Corinthian grape from Zant 
into three or four parts; its taſte is inſipid, with a commonly called currants, which can therefore be in- 
flight ſweetneſs ſomewhat reſembling that of the crumb creaſed only by layers and cuttings. Dr Solander was 
of wheaten bread mixed with a Jeruſalem artichoke. aſſured by the oldeſt inhabitants of Otaheite and the 
This fruit is alſo cooked in a kind of oven, which ren- adjoining iſlands, that they well remember there was 
ders it ſoft, and ſomething like a boiled potatoe; not formerly plenty of the ſeed- bearing bread-fruit ; but 
quite ſo farinaceous as a good one, but more ſo than they had been neglected upon account of the preference 
thoſe of the middling ſort. Of the bread-fruit they given to the bread-fruit without ſeeds, which they pro- 
alſo make three diſhes, by putting either water or the pagate by ſuckers. | 
milk of the cocoa-nut to it, then beating it to a paſte ARTOIS, a province of France, and one of the 
with a ſtone peſtle, and afterwards mixing it with ripe fineſt and moſt fertile in the whole kingdom; formerly 
plantains, bananas, or the ſour paſte which they call it was one of the 17 provinces of the Netherlands, but 
mahie. | now belongs entirely to France. The names of Ar. 
The mahie, which is likewiſe made to ſerve as a fois, and Arras its capital, are derived from the Atre- 
ſuccedaneum for ripe bread- fruit before the ſeaſon comes bates, a people of Gallia Belgica, mentioned by Ju- 
on, is thus made: The fruit of the bread-tree is ga- lius Cæſar. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth 
thered juſt before it is perfectly ripe ; and being laid is about 24 leagues, and its breadth about 12, being 
in heaps, is cloſely covered with leaves: in this ſtate bounded to the ſouth and weſt by Picardy, to the ea 
it undergoes a fermentation, and becomes dilagreeably by Hainault, and to the north by Flanders. A con- 
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ſiderable trade is carried on in the province in grain, 
flax, hops, wool, and linen cloth. The ſtates, who 
meet regularly once a-year, conſiſt of the clergy, no- 
bility, and commoners ; and fit generally a fortnight at 
Arras ; their chief buſineſs is to deliberate on the ways 
and means to raiſc the money which the king demands 
of them, and which uſually amounts to about 400,000 
livres, excluſive of forage- money. The molt conſider- 
able places in Artois arc, Arras the capital, Bapaume, 
Bethune, St Venant, and St Omer. 

ARTOLICA (anc. geog.), a town of the Salaſſii, 


in Gallia Ciſpadana, 8 ; at the foot of the 


Alps: now called /a Tuilæ by the inhabitants, a ham- 
let of Savoy, in the duchy of Aouſt, at the foot of 
mount St Bernard the Leſs. | 


ARTOTYRITES, a Chriſian ſect, in the primi- 


tive church, who celebrated the cuchariſt with bread 


and cheeſe, ſaying, that the firſt oblations of men were 
not only of the fruit of the carth, but of their flocks, 
The word is derived from apr©., bread, and vue, 
cheeſe, | | 
The Artotyrites admitted women to the prieſthood 
and epiſcopacy ; and Epiphanius tells ns, it was a com- 
mon thing to ſee ſeyen girls at once enter into their 
church, robed in white, and holding a torch in their 
hand; where they wept, and bewailed the wretched- 
neſs of human nature, and the miſeries of this life. 
 ARUA (anc, ge0g.), a town of Bætica, of the re- 
ſort of the Conventus Hiſpalenſis, (Pliny) : now Alc- 
clea, a citadel of Andaluſia, on the Bætis, or Guadal- 
quiver, ſeven leagues above Seville, 
_ ARVALES yFK&RATRESs, in Roman antiquity, a col- 


lege of 12 pricſls, inſtituted by Romulus, and choſen | 
out of the moſt noble families, himſelf being one of 


that body: they aſliſted in the ſacrifices of the amber- 
valia annaally offered to Ceres and Bacchus, for the 
proſperity of the fruits of the earth; when they wore 


on their heads crowns made of ears of corn.— The ori- 


ginal of this inſtitution was as follows: Acca Lauren- 


tia, Romulus's nurſe, was accuſtomed once a-year to 


make a ſolemn facrifice for a bleſſing on the fields, her 


x2 ſons always aſſiſting her in the folemnity ; but at 


 Aruci Novem, to 


laſt loſing one of her ſons, Romulus offered himſelſ to 
1 his place, and gave this ſmall ſociety the name 

Arvales fratres. This order was in great repute at 
Rome : they held the dignity for life, and never loſt it 
upon account of impriſonment, baniſhment, or any o- 
ther accident. | 

ARUBA, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Terra Fir- 
ma, ſabje& to the Dutch, and ſituated in W. Long. 
69. 20. N. Lat. 12. 30. 

ARUCI (anc. geog.), a town of the Celtici, in the 
north of Luſitania, 1 inſcription) ; called alſo 

iſtinguiſh it from the following : 

Now ſuppoſed to be Moura, a ſmall city of Portugal, 
near the confluence of the Ardila and Guadalquiver, 

Aruci VgTus (anc. geog.), a ſmall city of the 
Turdetani, in Bztica, (Ptolemy) ; now Areche, a ham- 
let of Andaluſia, on the confines of Portugal and Eſ- 
tramadura, on the river Gama, ſeven leagues to the 
eaſt of Aruci Novum or Moura. From it a mountain, 
in its neighbourhood, takes the name Arucitanus. Now 
la Sierra de Arche. | 


ARUCIA (autc. geog.), a town of Illyria, in the 
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in the ſhape 
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inland part of Liburnia, (Ptolemy): Now Bregna; Averni 


according to ſome ; but Citeſchatz, according to others; 


a citadel of Morlachia, . 

ARVERNI, an appellation early uſed for the capi- 
tal of the Arverni, according to the cuſtom of the lat- 
ter ages of naming towns from the people; it was for- 
merly called Nemoſſus, ag The Arverni, a brave 
and ancient people, and one of the moſt powerful na- 
tions of Gaul, claimed affinity with the Romans, as 
deſcendants from Antenor, (Lucan) : and after their 
conqueſt by the Romans, their ancient liberty was pre- 
ſerved to them on account of their bravery, (Pliny). 
Above 1000 years ago the town was called Clarus Mons, 
from its ſituation, (Valeſius.) Now Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, E. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 45. 42. 
ARVIL- s ur PER, a feaſt or entertainment made at 
funerals, in the north part of England. Arvil-bread is 
the bread delivered to the poor at funeral ſolemnities: 
and arvil, aroal, arfal, are uſed for the burial or func- 


ral rites ; as, 


Come, bring my jerkin, Tibb, I'll to the arvil; 
Yon man's dea ſcuy ſeoun, it makes me marvil. 
„ „ Yerk/h. Dial. p. 58. 
ARVIRAGUS, an ancient Britiſh king who flou- 
riſned in the time of the emperor Domitian. He gain- 
ed a complete victory over Claudius: but being ſoon 
after beſieged in the city of Wincheſter, he made a 
treaty with the Romans, and married the emperor's 
daughter Genuiſſa. 
age: he confirmed the ancient laws, enacted new ones, 
aud liberally rewarded perſons of merit, 
 ARUM, wAKEROBIN, or CUCKOW-PINT: Agenus 
of the polyandria order, belonging to the gynandria: 


claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 


der the 2d order, Piperitæ. The ſpatha is monophyl- 
lous, and cowl-ſhaped ; the ſpadix is naked above, fe- 
male below, and ſtamen'd in the middle. -The 
Species are 22 ; of which the moſt remarkable are 
1. The maculatum, or common wake- 
robin, grows naturally in woods and on ſhady banks in 
moſt parts of Britain. The leaves are halberd-ſhaped, 
very entire, and ſpotted ; the berries numerous, grow- 


ing in a naked cluſter. The flowers appear in April; 


and their wonderful ſtructure hath given riſe to many 
diſputes among the botaniſts. The receptacle is long, 
a club, with the ſecd-buds ſurronndin 

its baſe. The chives are fixed tothe receptacle ode 
the ſeed-bnds, ſo that there is no occaſion for the tips 
to be ſupported upon threads, and therefore they have 
none; but they are fixed to the fruit- ſtalk, and placed 
between two rows of tendrils : the point in diſpute is 
what is the uſe of thoſe tendrils? 2. The proboſcidium. 
3. The ariſarium. 4. The tenuifolium. Theſe three ſpe- 
cies have uſually been ſeparated from this penus, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the general name of Ew, or friar's 
cow/, on acconnt of the reſemblance of their flowers to 
the thape of the cowls worn by friars. The flowers ap- 
pear in April. $5. The italicum, is a native of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. The leaves riſe a foot and an 
half high, terminating in a point; they are very large, 

and finely veined with white, interſperſed with black 

ſpots, which, together with the fine ſhining green, make 

a pretty variety. The flowers grow near a foot high; 


This monarch lived to a good old 
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green. They appear in the end of April, or begin- 


ning of May. 6. The dracunculns, or common dra- 


gons, grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
Earope. ft hath a ſtraight ſtalk three or four feet bigh, 
which is fpotted like the belly of a ſnake : at the top 
it is ſpread out into leaves, which are cut into {everal 
narrow ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and are ſpread 
open like a hand ; at the top of the ſtalk the flower is 
produced, which is in ſhape like the common arum, 
having a long ſpatha of a dark purple colour, ſtanding 
erect, with a large piſtil of the ſame colour, io that 
when it is in flower it makes no unpleaſing appear- 
ance; but the flower hath ſo ſtrong a ſcent of carrion, 
that few people can endure it, for which reaſon it hath 
been banithed moſt gardens. 7. The trilobatum, or 
arum of Ceylon, is a native of that iſland and ſome other 
parts of India; ſo is very impatient of cold. It is a low 
plant; the flower riſes immediately from the root, 
ſtanding on a very ſhort footſtalk : the ſpatha is long, 


erect, and of a fine ſcarlet colour, as is alſo the piſtil. 


8. The colocaſia. 9. The divaricatum, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 10. The peregrinum, or elder. 11. The 
eſculentum, or catable arum. 12. The ſagittifolium, or 


greateſt Egyptian arum. All theſe ſpecies have mild 


roots, which are caten by the inhabitants of the hot 
conntries, where they grow naturally ; and ſome of them 
are cultivated by the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies, 
where their roots are conſtantly eaten, as alſo the leaves 
of ſome of them, particularly thoſe of the eſculentum, 
which they call Indian tale; and which, in thoſe coun- 
tries where many of the eſculent vegetables of England 
are with difficulty produced, proves a good ſuccedane- 
um. 13. The arboreſcens, or dumb cane, is a native 
of the ſagar iſlands and warm parts of America, where 
it grows chiefly on low grounds. All the parts of it a- 
bound with an acrid juice; ſo that if a leaf or part of 
the ſtalk is broken and applied to the tip of the tongue, 
it occaſions a very painful ſenſation and a great defluxion 
of ſaliva, The ſtalks of this plant are ſometimes ap- 
plid to the months of the negroes by way of puniſh- 
ment, 
Culture, 
except the trilobatum and the arborcſcens. The for- 
mer mult be kept conſtantly in a ſtove, and the laſt in 
a moderate hot-bed. The arboreſcens is propagated 
by cutting off the ſtalks into lengths of three or four 
joints, which muſt be left to dry {ix weeks or two 
months ; for if the wounded part is not perfectly heal- 
ed over before the cuttings are planted, they will rot 


and decay. They are then to be planted in ſmall pots 


filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot-bed of tan, obſerving to let them have little 
water till they have taken good root. 

Medicinal Uſes. The roots of the maculatum and 
dracunculus are nſed in medicine, and differ in nothing 
but that the latter is ſomewhat ſtronger than the for- 
mer. All the parts of the arum, particularly the root, 
have an extremely pungent, acrimonious taſte ; if the 
root be bat lightly chewed, it continues to burn and 
vellicate the tongue for ſome hours, occaſioning at the 
Game time a conſides able thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are al- 


leviated by butter, milk, or oily liquors. Dried and 


kept for ſome time, it loſes much of its acrimony, and 
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Arum. and have very long upright ſpathas, which are of a pale 


All the ſpecies of this plant are hardy, 
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becomes at length an almoſt inſipid farinaceons ſub- Arunda 
ſtance, | | | Arundel. 
This root is a powerful ſtimulant and attenuant. lt 


is reckoned a medicine of great efficacy in ſome cachec- 
tic and chlorotic caſes, in weakneſs of the ſtomach oc- 
caſioned by a load of viſcid phlegm. Great benefit has 
been obtained from it in rhcamatic pains, particularly 
thoſe of the fixed kind, and which were ſcated deep. In 
theſe caſes it may given from ten grains to a ſcruple 
of the freſh root twice or thrice a- day, made into a bo- 
lus or emulſion with unctuous and mucilaginous ſuh- 
ſtances, which cover its pungency, and prevent its mak- 
ing any painful impreſſion on the tongue, It general- 
ly excites a ſlight tingling ſenſation through the whole 
habit, and, when the patient is kept warm in bed, 
produces a copious {weat. 

The arum was formerly an ingredient in an officinal 


preparation, the compound powder; but in that form 
Some recommended a 


its virtues are very precarious. 
tincture of it drawn with wine; but neither wine, wa- 
ter, nor ſpirits, extract its virtues; | | 
ARUNDA, a town of Hiſpania Betica, on the An- 
nas, or Guadiana, (Ptolemy, Pliny): Now faid to be 
Ronda, in the province of Granada, on the confines of 
Andaluſia, W. Long. 5. 40. Lat. 36. 26. | | 
ARUNDEL (Thomas), archbiſhop of Canterbury 
in the reign of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. 


He was the ſecond ſon of Robert Earl of Arundel and 


Warren, and brother of Richard Earl of Arundel who 
was beheaded. At 22 years of age, from being arch- 
deacon of Taunton he was raiſed to the biſhopric of 
Ely, the 6th of April 1375, in the reign of Edward 


III. He was a great benefactor to the church and 


palace of this ſee ; among other donations he gave a 


curious table of maſſy gold, adorned with precious 
ſtones, which had been given to prince Edward by the 


king of Spain, and ſold by the latter to Biſhop Arun- 
del, 


of Vork; and, in 1316, was advanced to the archipiſ- 
copal ſee of Canterbury, when he reſigned the chan- 
ccllorſhip. This was the firſt inſtance of the tranſla- 
tion of an archbiſhop of York to the ſee of Canterbury. 
Scarcely was he fixed in this ſee, when he had a conteſt 
with the univerſity of Oxford abont the right of viſi- 
tation, The affair was referred to king Richard, who 
determined it in favonr of the archbiſhop. At his vi- 


ſitation in London, he revived an old conſtitution, by 


which the inhabitants of the reſpective pariſhes were 
obliged to pay to their rector one-half-penny in the 
pound out of the rent of their houſes. In the ſecond 
year of his tranſlation, a parliament being held at Lon- 


don, the commons with the king's leave impeached 


In 1386, he was appointed lord chancellor of 
England ; two years after, he was tranſlated to the ſee. 


the archbiſhop, together with his brother the earl of. 


Arundel, and the Duke of Gloceſter, of high treaſon. 
The archbiſhop was ſentenced tobe baniſhed, and with- 
in forty days to depart the kingdom on pain of death. 


He retired firſt to France; and then to the court of 


Rome, where Pope Boniface IX. gave him a kind re- 
ception, About this time the Duke of Lancaſter (af- 
terwards Henry IV.) was in France, having been ba- 
niſned by king Richard. The nobility and others, tired 
with the oppreſſions of Richard, ſolicited the Duke to 
take the crown, This their requeſt they drew vp in a 

| 31 — | letter, 
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Arundel letter, and ſent it over by faithful meſſengers to arch- 


—̃ —— 


biſnop Arundel, deſiring him to be their advocate on 
this occaſion with the Duke, The archbiſhop, being a 
fellow-ſufferer, gladly accepted the office; and went 
with the meſſengers to the Duke at Paris, where they 
delivered the letters from the nobles and commons of 
England, and the archbiſhop ſcconded them with the 
heſt arguments he could invent. 
after ſome objections which were caſily obviated, the 
Duke accepted ; and upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
Arundel, who had returned with kim to England, was 
reſtored to his ſee. In the firſt year of this prince's 
reign. Arundel ſummoned a ſynod which fat at St 
Paul's. The next year the commons moved that the 
revenues of the church might be applied to the ſervice 
of the public; but e . oppoſed the motion with 
ſuch vigour, that it was thrown aſide. In the year 1408, 


Arundel began to exert himſelf 1 — the Lollards, 


or Wickliffites; and his zeal for 


Lord Cobham. He alſo procured a ſynodical conſtitu- 


uppreſſing that ſect 
carried him to ſeveral unjuſtifiable ſeveritics againſt the 
heads of it, particularly againſt Sir John Oldcaſtle and 


tion, which forbad the tranſlation of the Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongue. This prelate died at Canter- 
bury, Feb. 2oth, 1413, of an inflammation in his throat, 
with which he was ſeized (as it is pretended) whilſt 
he was pronouncing ſentence upon Lord Cobham. The 
Lollards aſſerted this to be a judgment from God; 
and indeed Biſhop Goodwin ſpeaks in the ſame manner, 
faying © He who had with-held from the people the 
word of God, the food of the foul, by the juſt judge- 
ment of God had his throat ſo cloſed, that he could 
not ſpeak a ſingle word, nor ſwallow meat or drink, and 
was fo ſtarved to death.” He was buried in the cathe- 
dral church of Canterbury, near the weſt end, undcr 
a monument erected by himſelf in his lifetime. To 
this church he was a conſiderable benefactor : for he 
built the lantern-tower and great part of the nave ; 
gave a ring of five bells, called from him Arundel's 


ting, ſeveral rich veſtments, a mitre enchaſed with 


Jewels, a ſilver gilt croſier, and two golden chalices. 
ARUNDEL, a borough and market town in Suſſex, 

ſeated on the north-weſt ſide of the river Arun, over 

which there is a bridge. 


ruined it ſo far, that, in 1733, an act paſſed for re- 
pairing it, and for erecting new piers, locks, &c. The 
caſtle, which gives the title of earl to its poſſeſſors, is 


cated on the eaſt of the Tame, and is reputed to be a 
mile in compaſs, It ſends two members to parliament ; 


d Is 55 miles ſouth-weſt-by-ſouth of London, and 
10 miles caſt of Chicheſter. Arundel is the premier 


earldom in England, belonging to the illuſtrious family 


of Norfolk ; and is the only title in England that goes 
along with the lands. W. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 50. 
35. | 

ARUNDEL Dil, in the materia medica. At Bom- 
bay, Gambroon, and Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, there 


| grows a tree which bears a nut incloſed in a rough 


uſſc, which reſembles much the horſe-cheſnut ; and 
the kernel of the nut yields an oil by expreſſion, which 
is of a purgative nature. A tea-ſpoonful of it is rec- 


koned a doſe. The tree goes by the name of the A. 
rundel tree at Bombay, and its oil by that of the Arun- 
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The inviting offer, 


It had a harbour, wherein a 
ſip of 100 ton burthen might ride; but the ſea had 
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del oil. Mr. Sinclair, one of the ſurgeons belonging to 
the royal regiment of artillery, who was formerly ſurge- 
on to an Eaſt India ſhip, gave Dr Monro of London a 
ſmall bottle full of this oil, which he ſaid was much 
uſed for the cure of the dyſentery in India, and that he 
had given it in four recent caſes of dyſentery with ſuc- 
ceſs, —Dr Monro thinks it probable that this is the oil of 
the purging nuts mentioned in Dale's Pharmacologia, 
which are got from the tree called Lignum Moluccenſe, 
Pavana dictum, fructu avellanz, J. B. 1. 342; and 
pinus Indica, nucleo purgante, C. B. 492 ; and the 


palma Chriſti Indica, Turnefort, Mat. Med. 


ARUNDELIAN MARELES ,OxrorD MARBLEs, 
or PARTAN CHRONICLE, are ancient ſtones (as has 
been ſuppoſed), whereon 1s inſcribed a chronicle of the 
city of Athens, engraven in capital letters in the ifland 
of Paros, one of the Cyclades, 264 years before Jeſs 
Chriſt. They take their firſt name from Thomas Earl 
of Arundel, who procured them out of the Eaſt, or {ror 


Henry his grandſon, who preſented them to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford. | 


The Arundelian Marbles, in their perfect Nate, 


Arunde- 
lian. 
— — 


contained a chronological detail of the principal events 


of Greece during a period of 1318 years, beginning 
with Cecrops, beſore Chriſt 158 2 years, and ending 
with the archonſhip of Diognetus, before Chriſt 264. 
But the chronicle of the laſt go years is loſt ; ſo that 
the part now remaining ends at the archonſhip of Dio- 
timus, 254 years before the birth of Chriſt : and in 
this fragment the inſcription 1s at preſent ſo much cor- 
roded and efſaced, that the ſenſe can only be diſcovered 
by very learned and induſtrions antiquaries; or, more 
properly ſpeaking, ſupplied by their conjectures. 

This chronicle, and many other relics of antiquity, 
real or pretended, were purchaſed in Aſia Minor, in 


Greece, or inthe iſlands of the Archipelago, by MrWil- 


liam Petty, who in the year 1624 was ſent by Thomas 
Earl of Arundel for the purpoſe of making ſuch collec- 
tions for him in the Eaſt, They were brought into Eng- 
land about the beginning of the year 1627, and placed 
in the gardens belonging to Arunde]-houſe in London. 

Soon after their arrival they excited a general cu- 
rioſuy, and were viewed by many inquiſitive and learn- 
ed men; among others by Sir Robert Cotton, who pre- 
vailed upon Selden to employ his abilities in explaining 
the Greek inſcriptions. Selden and two of his friends, 
Patrick Young, or, as he ſtyled himſelf in Latin, Pa- 
tricus 5 and Richard James, immediately com- 
menced their operations, by cleaning and examining 
the marble containing the Smyrnean and Magneſian 
league, and afterwards proceeded to the Parian Chro- 
nicle. The following year Selden publiſhed a ſmall vo- 
lame in quarto, including about 39 inſcriptions copied 
from the marbles, NS 


In the turbulent reign of Charles I. and the ſubſe- 


quent uſurpation, Arnndel-houſe was often deſerted by 
the illuſtrious owners ; and, in their abſence, ſome of 
the marbles were defaced and broken, and others either 
ſtolen or uſed for the ordinary purpoſes of architecture. 
The chronological marble, in particular, was unfortu- 
nately broken and defaced. The upper part, contain- 
ing 31 epochas, is ſaid to have been worked up in re- 
pairing a chimney in Arundel-houſe. | 
In the year 1667, the Hon, Henry Howard, after- 
| ; I 
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Arunde- wards Duke of Norfolk, the grandſon of the firſt col- 


lian, 


lector, preſented theſe ſuppoſed remains of antiquity to 
the univerſity of Oxford. 

Selden's work becoming very ſcarce, Biſhop Fell en- 
gaged Mr. Prideaux to publiſh a new edition of the in- 
icriptions, which was printed at Oxford in 1676. In 
1732 Mr Maittaire obliged the public with a more com- 
prehenſive view of the marbles than either of his pre- 
deceſſors. Laſtly, Dr Chandler publiſhed a new and 
improved copy of the marbles in 1763, in which he 
corrected the miſtakes of the former editors; and in 
ſome of the inſcriptions, particularly that of the Parian 


chronicle, ſupplied the lacunæ by many ingenious con- 
jectures. | | 


The Arundelian marbles have generally been regard- 
ed as a curious monument of antiquity. They were, 
however, diſcovered in ſome inſtances to be inconlilt- 
ent with the moſt anthentic hiſtorical accounts ; Sir 
Iſaac Newton and ſeveral other modern philoſophers 
paid little or no regard to them; and of Jate their 


abſolute authenticity has been ſeverely queſtioned in an 


expreſs diſſertation upon the ſubject, entitled, The Pa- 
rian Chronicle. In this diflertation much ingenuity as 
well as judgment and a preat extent of ancient learn- 
ing are diſplayed. His doubts, the author obſerves, 
ariſe from the following conſiderations. 

I.“ The characters have no certain or unequivocal 
marks of antiquity.” The n and Z, which frequently 
occur in the form ſnppoſed to be the moſt ancient (viz. 


the perpendicular line of the Ir on the right hand only 


half as long as that on the left, and the Z in the form 
of a proſtrate =), are ſo well known, that any modern 
fabricator of a Greck inſcription, which he intends to 
impoſe upon the world as a relic of antiquity, would 
moſt probably uſe them in preference to the more 
common and ordinary forms. But the letters in the 
Parian Chronicle have no appearance of antiquity ex- 
cept this very equivocal one. 
reſemble the Sigean, the Nemean, or the Delian in- 
ſcriptions, which are ſuppoſed to be of a more ancient 
date. They differ in many reſpects from the letters 
on the Marmor Sandvicenſe, which, according to the 
learned editor of that inſcription, was engraved in the 
year before Chriſt 374. They bear no fort of reſem- 
blance to the characters on the Farneſian pillars, to 
thoſe of the Alexandrian manuſcript, or others of a 
Jater date. They ſeem, continues our author, to re- 
ſemble perhaps more than any other the letters of the 
alphabet taken by Montfancon from the Marmor Cyzi- 
cenum at Venice. They are plain and imple in their 
form, and ſuch as an ordinary ſtone-cutter of the pre- 
ſent age would probably make, if he were employed to 
engrave a Greek inſcription according to the alphabet 


now in uſe. The ſmall letters intermixed among the 


larger have, in the opinion of our author, an air of af- 
fectation and artifice, rather than genuine antiquity ; 
and he is perſnaded, that the antiquity of an inſcrip- 
tion can never be proved by the mere ſorm of the let- 
ters, becauſe the moſt ancient characters may be as 
caſily counterfeited as thoſe which compoſe our preſent 
alphabets. | 
That the learned reader may form a competent idea 
of the characters in the Parian Chronicle, the author 
has compared them with thoſe of other inſcriptions, 
and given what is uſually termed a fac ſmile, | 


. 


occur in the chronicle. 


They do not in the leaſt 
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In regard to ſeveral archaiſius, as they are called, in 
this chronicle, and which our author ſpecities, he con- 
tends, that no concluſion can be drawn from them in 
favour of its antiquity. What reaſon could there be, 
he aſks, for introducing theſe into the Parian chro- 
nicle ? We do not uſualiy find them in Greek writers of 
the ſame age, or even in thoſe of the moſt early date. 
The reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, with the 21ſt year 
of which the date of the chronicle coincides, was not 
an. age of rade antiquity with reſpe& to the Greck 
language; being only 130 years after the time of Xe- 
nophon and Plato, when the Greek was ſpoken and 
written in its utmoſt purity and elegance: and we can 
ſcarcely ſuppoſe, that even a ſtone-cutter, in that re- 
fined age, would have been permitted to diſgrace a ſu- 
perb and learned monument with ſuch barbariſms as 


remarks are not uniformly obſeryed in this inſcription. 
He adduces ſix inſtances of deviation; and adds, he 
is almoſt tempted o ſuſpect that «4 ere e Mapaban, 


and other pretended archaiſms, are owing to a mere 


affectation of antiquity, or to a corrupted dialect and 
pronunciation in later ages. Theſe archaiſms, our au- 
thor acknowledges, appear on other marbles; but be 
thinks, that, for that very reaſon, they would naturally 
be adopted by the fabricator of a ſuppoſititious inſcrip- 
tion; and the authenticity of thoſe inſcriptions in 


Arunde- 


lian. 
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The archaiſms, however, he 


which they appear mult be eſtabliſhed before they can 


be urged in oppoſition to the preſent argument. 


II.“ It is not probable that the chronicle was en- 
graved for private uſ2.”—Our author thinks it an im- 
poſitble ſuppoſition that ſuch an expenſive and cumber- 
ſome work could have been executed by a private ci- 
tizen, either for his own amuſement, or for the bene- 
fit of his fellow-citizens. In the firit place, a long in- 


{cription could not be engraved in marble, without ſuch 


an expence as few learned Greeks were able to afford. 
Or, if its author, by an uncommon felicity, was able 


to erect ſuch a literary monument, the ſcheme would 


have been uſeleſs and imprudent; as all the contents of 
the inſcription might have been publiſhed more commo- 
diouſly and effectually by the common mode of writing 
in uſe at that time. 

A variety of arguments is adduced, illuſtrating the 
ſuperiority of a manuſcript to ſach an inſcription as 


the chronicle, in a number of reſpe&s; and enforcing 


the improbability of its having ever been executed, ei- 
ther for public or private ul Much evidence from 
ancient hiſtory is likewiſe produced in ſupport of the 
aſſertion, that the common mode of writing, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was not on ſtones. It 
is not, however, neceſſary to prove, by the teſtimony 
of ancient authors, that books were written on parch- 
ment, or paper made of the Egyptian papyrus, or any 


ſuch materials, before the date of the Parian chronicle. 


This is ſufficiently evinced by the very exiſtence of the 
writings of Moſes, David, Solomon, and the Jewiſh 
prophets; the works of Homer, Heſiod, Anacreon, 
Pindar, Eſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Hippocrates, Ariſtophanes, Thucydides, Tenophon, 
Plato, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, &c. And it is ſtill more 
inconteſtibly proved by the libraries which were col- 
lected in preceding ages, or about that time, ſuch as 
thoſe of Polycrates in Samos, Piſiſtratus and Euclides 
at Athens, Nicocrates in Cyprus, Euripides the poet, 

| Ariltotle 
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Aronde: At ſlotle the philoſopher, Clearchus at Heraclea Pon- 


Lan. 


rica, and the moſt exteuſive and magniticent library of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt, founded in or before 
the year 234, which in his time is ſaid to have con- 
tained 100,000 volumes, and to have been cnlarged by 
Iii, ſucceſlors to the amount ot almoſt 700,050. Not 
long afterwards a library was founded at Pergamus by 
Altalus and Eumenes, which, according to Plutarch, 


contained 200,000, Theſe are clearand deciſive proofs, 


that the common mode of writing in the time of Ptole- 
my Pljladelphus was not on ſtones. 
III.“ The chronicle does not appear to have been 
engraved by public authority,” 
1, The firſt argument in ſupport of this opinion is, 
that inſcriptions of that kind uſually begin with a par- 


ticular form ; as, H BOTAH KAI O AHMOZ, The ſenate 


and the people; or thus, EAOZEN THI BOTAHI KAI TOL 
AHMNI, * It pleaſed the ſenate and the people, &c.” 
But the Parian chronicle begins in the manner of a 
private man, ſpeaking of hisown perſormance in the firſt 
perſon ſingular, This argument, our author remarks, 


cannot be much affected by obſerving, that the begin- 


ning of the inſcription is obliterated ; for it is ncceſſa- 
rily implied by the words now remaining, . 
2. The facts, and dates, which are mentioned in 
this chronicle, do not appear to have been extracted 
from any pablic records, or calculated to anſwer the 
purpole of authentic documents; as many eminent 
rinces and magiſtrates are paſſed over without notice; 
in ſeveral inſtances, the tranſactions of whole centuries 
are omitted: and the facts, chicfly ſpecified are not 


matters of general or national importance. 


3. The Parian inſcription is ſuch a one as we can 
hardly ſuppoſe the magiſtrates of the people of Paros 
would have ordered to be cngraved. Stately ſepulchres, 
pillars, triumphal arches, and the like, were creed 
to perpetuate the glory of eminent men, The remem- 
brance of events 1n which nations were intereſted, the 


ſucc eſſion of princes, &c, were preſerved in the ſame 


manner. Leagues, decrees, and laws, were likewiſe 
engraved on marble or braſs, and fixed to a pillar, the 
walls of a temple, or other public buildings; becauſe 


ſuch inſcriptions were ws e for the inſpection of 
| 


the people, as they eſſentially concerned their conduct, 
their property, their liberty, or their lives. But, our 
author aſks, for whom could the chronicle of Paros be 
intended ? It contains no encomiums on any of the 


patriots, the heroes, or the demigods of the country, 


no decrees of the magiſtrates, no public records, no 
laws of ſtate. On the contrary, it is a work of mere 
ſpeculation and learning, in which the inhabitants of 
x £66 iſland, eſpecially the common people, had not the 
leaſt intereſt or concern. 5 

Theſe words at the be inning, apy tv Toe 6 Ha, 
would naturally lead us to ſuppoſe, that the inſcription 
related to Paros. And, if ſo, it would have been natu- 


Tal for the amhor to have mentioned ſome of the moſt 


important occurrences in the hiſtory of that iſland. 
Bat, ſays this acute and learned critic, what ſcheme 
docs our chronologer purſue on this occaſion ? Does he 
record the events and revolutions of his own country ? 
Does he mention any of the battles, ſieges, and trea- 
tics of the Parians? any of their public inſtitutions? any 
of their poets, patriots, or warriors? Docs he mention 
Archilochns, who was honoured by his countrymen, 
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and diſtinguiſhed as a poet in a general aſſe mbly of the Atunde- 


Greeks? Not a ſyllable on any of theſe ſubjects! On 
the contrary, he rambles from place to place, and re- 
cords the tranſactions of Athens, Corinth, Macedon, 
Lydia, Crete, Cyprus, Sicily, Perſia, and other forcign 
countries with which Paros had no connection. 

In this view the inſcription ſeems to have been as 
impertinent in the iſland of Paros, as a marble monu- 


ment would be in this country, recording the antiqui- 


tics of France or Spain, or one 11 Jamaica recording 
the revolutions of England. But upon ſuppoſition 
that the inſcription is a forgery, it is eaſy to account 
for this extraordinary circumſtance. A few chronologi- 
cal occurrences in the ancient hiſtory or Paros, would 
not have been ſo intereſting to the generality of read- 
ers, or ſo valuable in the cſtimation of every lover of 
antiquities, or, in ſhort, ſo profitable to the compiler, 
as 2 general ſyſtem of Grecian chronology. 

IV. The Greek and Roman writers, for a long 
time after the date of this work, complain that they 
had no chronological account of the affairs of ancient 
Greece,” This poſition is confirmed by the teſtimony 
of Julius Africanus, Juſtin Martyr, Plutarch, Joſephus, 
Varro, Diodorus Siculus, and others ; and tlic follow- 
ing ſericsof interrogatories is ſubjoined : * Thucydides, 
I know, lived 140 years before the chronicle is ſaid to 


have been written; but if Thucydides, as well as other 


writers, complained that there was nothing but uncer- 


tainty in the earlier period of Grecian hiſtory, from 


whence can we ſuppoſe the author of this inſcription 
colle&ed ſuch a clear, determinate, and comprehenſive 
ſyſtem of chronology ? If we had any ſources of infor- 
mation, which were unknown to ſucceeding writers, 
how happens it, that they ſhould all of them overlook 
this moſt conſiderable, moſt exact, moſt creditable au- 
thor? Why did they omit this ancient account of their 
early ages? Why did they not copy his moſt memo- 
rable epochas? Why did they not produce his autho- 
rity ? or, at leaſt, why did they not mention his opi- 
nion? Surely nothing, to all appearance, could be more 
elaborate, more important, or of higher antherity, than 


a chronological table, which was thought worthy of be- 
ing engraved on marble. | 


V. The chronicle is not once mentioned by any 


writer of antiquity.” This indeed appears a ſtrong ar- 
gument againſt its authenticity. Apollodorus, an A- 
thenian, the diſciple of Ariſtarchus the grammarian, 
and Panztius the philoſopher, wrote a genealogical 


and hiſtorical work on the early ages of Greece ; but, 


though compoſed 120 years after the date of the Pa- 
rian chronicle, it does not contain the ſmalleſt traces 


of a ſyſtematical chronology. It is remarkable too 


that the chronicle of Apollodorus is quoted by Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, A. Gellins, Lucian, 
and many other writers of antiquity ; while the Parian 
chronicle, which comprehends a more extenſive period, 
1s entirely unnoticed, It contains, however, ſuch 
wonderful diſcoveries in ancient hiſtory, that if it had 
exiſted 264 years before the Chriſtian æra, it muſt have 
excited a general attention, and been referred to as an 
authority by writers of ſucceeding times. 


not find, in any author of antiquity, either poct or hiſ- 
torian, geographer or chronologer, mythologiſt cr 
ſcholiaſt, the moſt diſtant alluſion to the Parian chro- 
nicle; though it was ſuch a common practice among 

the 


But we do 


lian. 
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the ancients to mention the works of their predeceſſors, 
that in many books we find references and alluſions to 
three, four, five, ſix, or ſevent hundred different au- 
thors of every denomination, 

VI. Some of the facts mentioned in the chronicle 
ſeem to have been taken from writers of a later date.“ 


Our inquirer collates ſeveral paſſages in the Parian 


chronicle with parallel paſſages in Greek authors, to 
evince that there is, in the former, an appearance of 
imitation, or a ſtronger reſcmblance than ſuch as may 
be ſuppoſed to ariſe from accident; that there are like- 
wiſe ſome improbabilities attending the account of 
Deucalion, as related in the Parian chronicle ; and that 
the names of (ſix, and, if the lacunz are properly ſup- 
plied, the names of 12 cities appear to have been en- 


graved on the marble, exactly as we find them in - 


lian's Various Hiſtory, But there 1s not, our author 
obſerves, any imaginable reaſon for this particular ar- 
rangement. It does not correſpond with the time of 
cheir foundation, with their ſituation in Ionia, with 
their relative importance, or with the order in which 
they are placed by other eminent hiſtorians, The ar- 


gument by which our author endeavours to prove that 


the Parian chronicle has, in this inſtance, copied Æ- 
lian's Various Hiſtory, ſeems deciſive of the fact. He 


_ obſerves, that ſix names may be tranſpoſed 720 different 


ways; and that 12 names admit of 479,001,600 diffe- 


rent tranſpoſitions. Suppoling then, there is no parti- 
cular reaſon for one arrangement rather than another, 
it will follow, that the chance of two authors, placing 
them in the ſame order, is, in the former caſe, as 1 to 
720; and in the latter, as I to 479,001,0c0, It is there- 
fore, fays he, utterly improbable, that theſe names 
would have been placed in this order on the marble, if 
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erected. The place likewiſe where it was found is 
not aſcertained; though the generality of writers who 
have had occaſion to mention it have ſuppoſed that it 
was found in the iſland of Paros. If it was erected at 
Smyrna, as ſome imagine, our author aſks, for what 
purpoſe does the writer mention Aſtyanax the archon 
of Paros, and not one circumſtance relative to Smyr- 
na ? If, adds he, it was erected at Paros, why does he 
not mention more archons of that city than one? Or 


how ſhall we account for his profound ſilence with re- 


ſpe& to all the events and revolutions which muſt have 
happened in that iſland, and have been infinitely more 
intereſting to the natives than the trar ſactions of any 


foreign country ? 
The 


train of circumſtances by which the Parian 


chronicle came into the poſſeſſion of Mr Petty, whom 
Lord Arundel had ſent into the caſt for the purpoſe of 
collecting antiquities, as well as the ſubſequent con- 


Arunde- 
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duct of Peireſc, its former owner, affords our author a 


ſtrong preſumption, that, “ the inſcription was actually 
fabricated, with the view of obtaining for it a high 
price, upon the pretence that it was a relic of great 
antiquity, It is certain, that there is ſomething myſ- 
terious in the conduct of the firſt oſtenſible proprietors. 
Theſe marbles had been totally unknown, or unnoticed, 
for almoſt 1900 years, and at laſt they are dug out of 
the ground—no body can tell us when or where!“ 
IX. The literary world has been frequently im- 
poſed upon by ſpurions books and inſcriptions; and 
therefore we ſhould be extremely cautious with regard 
to what we receive under the venerable name of anti- 
quity.” This propoſition is illuſtrated by a great va- 
riety of examples, and very properly expoſes the for- 
geries which have diſgraced the republic of letters in 


the author of the inſcription had not tranſcribed them-—different ages; and although one of the more recent 


from the hiſtorian. 5 ES. 

It may indeed be urged, with regard to this ſimi- 
larity of arrangement in the Parian chronicle and 
Alian's Various Hiſtory, that the inference might be 
the very inverſe of that which is ſpecified by our au- 
thor. But that Alian ſhould have ſeen the Parian 
chronicle, without once a it; or that he 
ſhould have exactly copied a liſt of towns, arranged 


neither according to chronological nor topographical 
order; is indeed a ſuppoſition equally improbable with 


the other. . 

VII.“ Parachroniſms appear in ſome of the epochas, 
which we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe a Greek chronologer in 
the 129th Olympiad would be liable to commit.“ After 
ſpecifying theſe, our inquirer aſks, Would a writer 
of reputation and learning, in one of the moſt poliſhed 
and enlightencd æras of ancient Greece, commit ſuch 
miſtakes, in oppoſition to the poſitive atteſtations of 
the moſt accurate hiſtorians, in events of public noto- 
riety ? Would a private citizen, or a magiſtrate of Pa- 
ros, order a crude and inaccurate ſeries of epochas to 
be engraved, at a great expence, and tranſmitted to 
poſterity on a marble monument ? It is hardly probable. 

VIII. The hiſtory of the diſcovery of the Parian 
chronicle is obſcure and nnfatisfaftory. Cur author 
obſerves, that it is attended with ſome fuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances, and without any of thoſe clear and une- 
quivocal evidences which always diſcriminate truth 

rom fal ſe hood. There are no data in the inſcription 
by which to diſcoycr the place where the marble was 
A 


ones cited, namely, Oſſian's poems, be a point very 
far indeed from being eſtabliſhed, yet that deceptions 
5 this kind have been practiſed is an unqueſtionable 
act. Ln 

In endeavouring, towards the end of his diſſertation 
to inveſtigate the time of the ſuppoſed forgery, he ob- 
ſerves, That the 16th century, and the prior part of 
the 17th, produced a multitude of grammarians, critics, 
and commentators, deeply verſed in Grecian literature, 
and amply qualifiec for the compilation of ſuch a chro- 


nological ſyſtem as that of the Arundelian marbles. 


Above all, the ſcience of chronology was particularly 


ſtudied and inveſtigated about that time:“ Nune fer- 
ver chronologia,” ſays Scaliger in the year 1605, 
omnes hoc ferrum excalfaciunt.“ 
thoſe perſons with contempt who were nnacquainted 


Cauſabon treats 


with the improvements which had been made in that 


department of learning aſter the revival of letters. In- 
numerable ſyſtems of chronology had been publiſhed 
before the year 1625; from which it was cafy to ex- 
tract a ſeries of memorable events, and give the com- 
pilation a Grecian dreſs. The avidity,“ fays our au- 


thor, © with which all relics of antiquity were then 


collected, and the high price at which they were pur- 
chaſed, were ſufficient inducements to any one, whoſe 
avarice or whole neceſſiiy was ſtronger than his inte- 
grity, to engrave his labours on marble, and tranſmit 
them to Smyrna, as a commodious emporium for ſuch 

rarities,” | ; 
The preciſe period of the fabrication, how ever, _ 

i 
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Aran do. (till be reckoned apocryphal and uncertain, The ſum 
of fifty guineas, which Peireſc gave to the ſuppoſed 


removed. 


* ger Ban- 
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fabricator, was inadequate to ſuch a laborious and ex- 
pentive work. Upon the whole, perhaps, it would be 
too haſty to pronounce deciſively that this famous Chro- 
nicle ſo long reſpected, is an impoſition upon the pub- 
lic. It may, however, be ſafely affirmed, that the 
ſiſpicions againſt it are extremely ſtrong, and the ob- 
j cet ions already cited of a nature very difficult to be 


view : But under ſome future article, as ChRONOTLTO- 
GY, MARrBLiE3, or PARIAN Chronicle, we may polli- 
bly have an opportunity of reſuming the ſubject with 
2dditional information. - 

ARUNDO, the REED: A genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
mina. The calyx conſiſts of two valves, and the floſ- 
cules are thick and downy. 


Species and properties. 1. The phragmitis, or com- 


mon marſh-recd, grows by the ſides of rivers and in 


ſtanding waters, 2. The debax, or manured reed, is 
a native of warm countrics, but will bear the cold of 
moderate winters in the open air. It dies to the 
ſurface in autumn, but appcars again in the ſpring, and 
if kept ſupplied with water, will grow 10 or 12 fect 
high in one ſummer, The ſtalks of this are brought 
from Spain and Portugal; and are uſed by the weavers, 
as alſo for making fiſhing-rods. 3. The verſicolor, or 
Indian variegated reed, is ſuppoſed to be a variety of 


the ſecond, differing from it only in having variegated 


leaves. 4. The bambos, or bamboo“, is a native of 
the Eaſt Indies and ſome parts of America; where it 
ſrequently attains the height of 60 feet. The main 
root is long, thick, jointed, ſpreads horizontally, and 
ſends out many cylindrical woody fibres, of a whitiſh 
colour, and many feet long. From the joints of the 
main root ſpring ſeveral round jointed ſtalks toa prodi- 
gious height, and at about 10 or 12 feet from the 
ground ſend out at their joints ſeveral ſtalks joined to- 
gether at their baſe: theſe run up in the ſame manner 
as thoſe they ſhoot out from. If any of theſe be plant- 
ed with a piece of the firſt ſtalk adhering to them, they 
will perpetuate their ſpecies. They are armed at their 
joints with one or two ſharp rigid ſpines, and furniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves, eight or nine inches long, 


ſeated on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced in 


large panicles from the joints of the ſtalk, placed three 


in a parcel cloſe to their receptacles: they reſemble 


thoſe of the common reed, and are ſucceeded by ſecds 


of the ſame form ſurrounded with down. 


The young ſhoots are covered with a dark-green 
bark; theſe when very tender are put up in ge of 
ſalt, garlic, and the pods of capſicum, and thus afford 
a pickle, which is eſteemed a valuable condiment in 
the Indies, and is ſaid greatly to promote the appetite 


_ and aſſiſt digeſtion (ſee AchiAR). The ſtalks in their 


young ſtate are almoſt ſolid, and contain a milky juice: 
this is of a ſweet nature; and as the ſtalks advance in 
age, they become hollow, except at the joints, where 
they are ſtopped by a woody membrane, upon which 
this liquor lodges, and concretes into a ſubſtance called 
Tabaxir, or ſugar of Mombu, Which was held in ſuch 
eſteem by the ancients, in ſome particular diſorders, 
that it was equal in value to its weight in ſilver, The 
I 
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old ſtalks grow to five or kx inches diameter, are then Arupdo, 
of a ſhining yellow colour, and ſo hard and durable Arufisi. 


No attempts have yet been made with this 


onaries to meet him, repulſed 
ny of the Epirots to the ſword, and took ſome of their 
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that they are uſed in buildings, and for making 
ſorts of bouſhold furniture. Theſe, when bored 
through the membrancs at their joints, are converted 
into water-pipes. They ſerve alſo to make the ſticks 
and poles with which the ſlaves or other perſons carry | 
thoſe ſorts of litters which are called palangquins, and 
are ſo common and convenient in all the Eaſt. The 
ſmaller ſtalks are uſed for walking- ſticks. The inha- 
bitants of Oraheite make flutes of them, about a foot 
long, with two holes only, which they ſtop with the 
firſt finger of the left hand and the middle one of the 
right, and they blow throngh their noſtrils. 5. The 
arborea, with a tree-like ſtalk, differs from the former 
only in having narrower leaves. 6. The orientalis 1s 
what the Turks uſe as writing-pens; it grows in a 
valley near mount Athos, as alſo on the banks of the 
river Jordan. None of theſe plants are at preſent to be 
found in Britain. 5 - 

Culture, As all theſe plants grow naturally in low 
marſhy lands, they muſt be ſupplied with plenty of 
water. The ſecond kind requires little care ; the third 
is more delicate, and requires to be kept in pots. The 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts muſt be preſerved in ſtoves. 
They are to be planted in tubs filled with rich earth, 
and plentifully ſupplied with water. When the tubs 
decay, they may be ſuffered to grow into the tan, which 
will encourage them to grow to a larger ſize : but 
care muſt be taken, when the bed is refreſhed with 
ncw tan, to leave a ſufficient quantity of old tan about 
the roots of the plants; for if they are too much bared 
and the new tan laid near them, when that heats, it 
will ſcorch their roots, ſo that the plants are ſometimes 
deſtroyed by it. „„ 

Aal vhο. Saccharifera, or Sugar-cane, See SacchA- 
RUM. . 

ARUSINI cAurI (erroneouſly written Tauraſini 
by Cluverius), plains in Lucania famous for the laſt 
battle fought between the Romans and Pyrrhus. That 
prince being at Tarentum, and hearing that the two 


new conſuls Curius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentalus 
had divided their forces, the one including Lucania 


and the other Samnium ; he likewiſe divided a choſen 
derachment of his army into two bodies, marching. 
with his Epirots againſt Dentatus, in hopes of Arif. 
ing him in his camp near Beneventum. But the con- 
ſal, having notice of his approach, marched out of 
his entrenchments with a ſtrong detachment of legi- 

bis van-guard, put ma- 


elephants. Curius, encouraged by this ſucceſs, march- 
ed into the Aruſian fields, and drew up his army in a 
Plain, which was wide enough for his troops, but too 

narrow for the Epirot phalanx to a& with its full ef- 
fect. But the King's cagearneſs to try his ſtrength and 
{kill with ſo renowned a commander, ſtimulated him 
to engage at that great diſadvantage. Upon the firſt 
ſignal the action began; and one of the kings wings 
giving way, victory ſcemed to incline to the Romans. 
But that wing where the king fought in perſon repul- 
ſed the enemy, and drove them to their intrenchments. 
This advantage was in great part owing to the ele- 


phants; a circumſtance which Curius perceiving, com- 


manded a body of reſerve, which he had poſted near 
the 
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burning torches ; which frightened and annoyed them 
to ſuch a degree, that they wheeled about, broke into 
the phalanx, and put that body into the utmoſt diſor- 
der. The Romans taking advantage of this confuſion, 
charged with ſuch fury that the enemy were entirely 
broken and defeated. Pyrrhus retired to Tarentum, 
attended only by a ſmall body of horſe, leaving the 
Romans in full poſſeſſion of his camp; which they ſo 
much admired, that they made it a model which they 
followed ever after. 


ARUSPICES, or HARUSPICES, in Roman anti- 


quity, an order of prieſts who pretended to fortel fu- 


ture events by inſpecting the intrails of victims killed 
in ſacrifice; they were alſo conſulted on occaſion of 
portents and prodigies. The haruſpices were always 
choſen from the beſt families; and as their employment 
was of the ſame nature as that of the augurs, they 
were as much honoured, Their collepe, as well as 
thoſe of the other religious orders, had its particular 
regiſters and records, 
AK, in the ancient military art, a town, fort, or 
caſtle, for defence of a place. | 
The arx in ancient Rome was a diſtin edifice from 
the capitol, though ſome have confounded the two. 
According to Ryckius, the arx, properly ſpeaking, 
Was a place on the higheſt part of the Capitoline Mount, 
ſtronger and better fortified than the reſt, with towers 
and pinnated walls : in which was alſo the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 3 
Axx alſo denoted a confecrated place on the Pala- 
tine Mount, where the augurs publicly performed their 
office. Some will have the arx to have been the augu- 
ral temple ; but Varro expreſsly diſtinguiſhes between 
the two. | 
ARx was particularly uſed for a public place in 
Rome, ſet apart for the operations of the augurs. In 
which ſenſe arx amounts to the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called auguraculum and auguratorium, and 


in the camp avgurale, Out of this arx it was that the 
feciales, or heralds, gathered the graſs uſed in the ce- 
remony of making lcagues and treaties. 

Ax Britannica, a citadel of Batavia, whoſe foun- 
dation is ſeen at low water, near the old mouth of the 
middle Rhine: ſome imagine it the pharos or high 
tower of Caligula, as Suctonius calls it; a monument 
of Caligula's ſham conqueſt of Britain. Others, that 
it was built by Druſus, with an altar afterwards by 
Claudius, on his expedition into Britain. But the 
uſual paſſage was from Geſloriacum ; and Suetonius 
expreſsly ſays, Claudius paſſed over thence. The an- 
cient name of this citadel, now covered by the ſea, is 


no where expreſſed: Now commonly called Hui“ 


Britten, or Brittenburg ; that is, Arx Britannica ; but 
from what authority does not appear. 

ARYTENOIDES, in anatomy, the name of two 
cartilages which, together with others, conſtitute the 
head of the larynx. It is alſo applied to to ſome muſcles 
of the larynx. | 

ARYTHMUS, in medicine, the want of a juſt mo- 
dulation in the pulſe. It is oppoſed to eurjthmus, a 
palſe modulated agreeably to nature. N c 

ARZILLA, a very ancient maritime town of A- 
frica, in the kingdom of Fez, about five lcagues from 
| Vor, II. | 


Ws. 


Aruſpices the camp, to advance and attack theſe animals with 
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Tangiers. It is built at the mouth of a river, and in- 
habited by Moors and Jews, who carry on no trade. 
It was formerly a Roman colony ; afterwards fell under 
the government of the Goths, and was next taken by 
the Mahometans. Alphonio of Portugal, ſurnamed 
the African, took it by aſſault in 1471, and brought 
away the preſumptive heir of the crown, After that 
prince came to the throne, he beſieged it, in 1508, with 
100,000 men ; but was obliged to abandon the under- 
taking. However, at length the Portugueſe forſook it of 
their own accord. W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 35. 30. 


AS, in amiquity, a particular weight, conſiſting of 


12 ounces ; being the ſame with /;5ra, or the Roman 
pound, The word is derived from the Greek ax, 
which in the Doric dialect is uſed for ue, one, q. d. an 
entire ching; though others will have it named as qua- 
{i 45, becauſe made of braſs. | 
As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of different weights and different matter in different 
ages of the commonwealth. —Under Numa Pompilius, 
according to Euſebius, the Roman money was either 
of wood, leather, or ſhells. In the time of Tullus 
Hoſtilius it was of braſs : and called as, /ibra, libella, 
or pondo, becauſe actually weighing a pound or 12 
ounces. Four aundred and twenty years after, the firſt 
Punic war having exhauſted the treaſury, they reduced 
the as to two ounces. In the ſecond Punic war, Han- 


nibal preſſing very hard upon them, they reduced the 


as to half its weight, viz. to one ounce. And laſtly, 
by the Papirian law, they took away half an ounce 


more, and conſcquently reduced the as to the diminu- 


tive weight of half an ovnce : and it is generally 
thought that it continued the ſame during the com- 
monwealth, and even till the reign of Veſpaſian. The 


as therefore was of four different weights in the com- 


monwealth. Its original ſtamp was that of a ſheep, 
ox, or ſHw : but from the time of the emperors, it had 
on one ſide a Janus with two faces, and on the reverſc 
the roſtrum or prow of a ſhip. 

As was alſo uſed to denote any integer or whole, 
Whence the Engliſh word ac2.—Thus as ſignified the 
whole inheritance ; whence heres ex aſſe, the heir to 
the whole eſtate, 5 

ASA, king of Judah, ſucceeded his father Abijam. 
He pulled dowu the altars erected to idols, reſtored the 
worſhip of the true God, and, with the afliſtance of 
Benhadad king of Syria, took ſeveral tows from the 
king of Iſracl. He died 917 years before the Chriſtian 
Era, and was ſucceeded by Ichoſhaphat. 

ASA,. among naturaliſts, The writers of the later 
ages have formed this word a/a from the laſar of che 
ancients, and attributed it to a gum very different from 
that anciently known by the name they have thus cor- 
rupted, 


The aſa of the ancients was an odoriferous and fra- 


grant gum; and the aſa of the after-ages had fo little 


title to this epithet, that they diſtinguiſhed it by one, 
expreſſing its being of an offenſive or ſtinking ſmell. 
The Arabian writers, according to this diſtinction, de- 
ſcribe two kinds of aſa, the one ſtinking, the other aro - 
matic; and the modern Greeks preſerved the name 
aſa, or laſa, to the ſtinking gum the Latins called by 
that name, but added a diſtinctive epithet to expreſs iis 
ſmell, and called it ſcardolaſaruim. | 
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As A or As A, in the materia medica, 2 name given 
to two very different ſubſtances, called aſa-dulcas and 
aſa-frtida. | 

Asa-Dulcis is the ſame with BEnzZo1N. 

AsAa-Fztida is the concrete juice of a large umbelli- 
ſerous plant growing in ſeveral parts of Aſia; the pro- 
pertics of which are deſcribed under the article FERV- 
LA. 

ASAPH (St), a city in Flintſhire, with a biſhop's 
ſce; on which account principally it deſerves notice, 
being in itſelf but a poor place. As a biſhoprick, it is 


of great antiquity, and was founded about the year 


550, by Kentigern, a Scotſman, biſhop of 2m oh 
He began the church on the banks of the river Elwy, 
whence it is called by the Welſh Land Elwy, and in 
Latin E/wenſis, Kentigern returning into Scotland, 
left a holy man his ſucceſſor, St Aſaph. Who was 
his ſucceſſor is uncertain, as there are no records that 
mention it; and it ſcems rather probable that the re- 
ligious ſettled here had been neceſſitated to remove to 
ſome more peaceful abode, as the country was frequent- 
ly the ſcat of war between the Engliſh and the Welſh. 
This ſee was formerly a very wealthy one; but its re- 
venues were preatly leſſened by the profuſion of biſhop 
Parfew, who alienated much of the lands belonging to 
this biſhoprick. 

This dioceſe doth not contain any one whole county ; 
but conſiſts of part of Denbigh, Flint (where its church 
is), Montgomery, and Merioneth ſhires, and a ſmall 
part of Shropſhire ; wherein are 121 pariſhes, and 131 
churches and chapels, moſt of which are in the imme- 


diate patronage af the biſhop. This ſee hath but one 
archdeaconry, viz. that of St Aſaph, which is united 


ro the biſhoprick, for the better maintenance thereof, 
This ſee is valued in the king's books at L.187 : 11, 
6, but computed to the worth annually L. 1500. The 
tenth of the clergy comes to L. 186: 19: 6?, To 
this cathedral belongs a biſhop, a dean, archdeacon, 
chancellor, &c. | 
ASAPPES, or Azar Es, an order of ſoldiers in the 
Turkiſh army, whom they always expoſe to the firſt 
ſhock of the enemy ; to the end that the enemy being 
thus fatigued, and their ſwords blunted, the ſpahis and 
janiſaries may fall on and find an eaſy conqueſt, The 
word is derived from the n tn which ſipnifies 
rank, from whence they have formed a/þphaph, © to 
range in battle.” "ihe aſappes are ſaid to be held of 
ſo little value, that they frequently ſerve as bridges for 
the cavalry to pals over in bad roads, and as faſcines to 


fill op the ditches of places beſieged. They travel on 


foot, and have no pay but the plunder they can get 
from the enemy. | 

ASAR-apDpon, or ESAR-HA DDO, the ſon of Sen- 
nacherib, ſucceeded his father about 712 years before 
the Chriſtian æra, and united the kingdoms of Nine— 
yeh and Babylon. He rendered himſelf maſter of Sy- 
Tia ; ſent a colony to Samaria ; and his generals took 
king Maneſſes, and carried him loaded with chains to 
Babylon. Aſar-Addon died after a reign of 12 years, 

ASARINA. Sce CHE, ONE. 

ASAROTA, a7 apwra, from « and , [ ſweep, a 


kind of painted pavements in uſe before the invention 


of moſaic work. The moſt celebrated was that at Per- 
gamus, painted by Seſus, and exhibitiny the appearance 
of crumbs, as if the floor had not been ſwept after din- 


„ 


own growth being ſuppoſed weaker. 
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ner, whence, according to Pliny, the denomination; 
Perrault ſuppoſes them to have been a black kind of 
pavements of a ſpongy matter. 

ASARUM, ASARABACCA : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants. The calyx is trifid or quadrifid, and reſts on 
the germen ; there is no corolla ; the capſule is lea- 
thery and crowned. The ſpecies are three; the Eu- 
ropeum, the Canadenſe, and Virginicum. The firſt 
ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts of England. It 
hath thick fleſhy jointed roots; the leaves grow ſingly 
upon ſhort foot-ttalks, which ariſe immediately from 
the root : the flowers grow upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks 


cloſe to the ground, ſo are hid under the leaves. They 


have a bell-ſhaped impalement, of a worn-out purple 
colour, which is cut in three at the top, where it turns 
backward, It delights in a moiſt ſhady place, and 
may be propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 
The two other ſpecies have no remarkable properties. 
Medicinal Uſes. The dried roots of this plant have 
been generally brought from the Levant; thoſe of our 
Both the roots 
and leaves have a nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hag 
taſte ; their ſmell is ſtrong, and not very diſagreeable. 
Given in ſubſtance from half a dram to a dram, they 
evacuate powerfully both upwards and downwards. It 
is ſaid, that tinctures made in ſpirituous menſtrua, poſ- 
ſeſs both the emetic and cathartic virtues of the plant; 
that the extract obtained by inf piſſating theſe tinctures, 


Aſarum 
0 
Aſbeſtos. 


— — 


acts only by vomit, and with great mildneſs; that an 


infuſion in water proves cathartic, rarely emetic; that 


aqueous decoctions made by long boiling, and the wa- 


tery extract, have no purgative or emetic quality, but 


prove notable diaphoretics, diuretics, and emmena- 


gogues, | 

The principal uſe of this plant among us is as a ſter- 
nutatory. The root of aſarum is perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
of all the vegetable errhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted, Snuffed up the noſe, in the quantizy of a 
grain or two, it occaſions a Jarge evacuation of mucus, 
and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. The leaves are conſi- 
derably milder, and may be uſed to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geoffroy relates, that after 


ſnuffing up a doſe of this errhine at night, he has fre- 


quently obſerved the diſcharge from the noſe to con- 
tinue for three days together ; and that he has known 
a paralyſis of the mouth and tongue cured by one doſe. 
He recommends this medicine in ſtubborn diſorders of 
the head proceeding from viſcid tenacious matter, in 
palſies, and in ſoporific diſtempers. The leaves are 
the principal ingredient in the pulvis ſlernutatorius or 


pulvis afari compoaſitus, as it is now called, of the ſhops. 


ASBAMEA, a fountain of Cappadocia, near Ty- 
ana, ſacred to Jupiter, and to an oath. Though this 
fountain bubbled up, as in a ſtate of boiling, yet its 
water was cold ; and never ran over, but fell back a- 
gain : (Philoſtratus, Ammian). 

ASBESTOS, a fort of native foſſile ſtone, which 
may be ſplit into threads and filaments, from one inch 
to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet ſome- 
what tractable, ſilky, and of a greyiſh colour, not un- 
like talc of Venice. It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, 
indiſſoluble in water, and endued with the wonderful 


property of remaining unconſumed in the fire, which 


aſbeſtos 


only whitens it. There are ſome ſorts of 
| _ ewhoſe 


ASB 
Aſbeſtos. whoſe filaments are rigid and brittle ; others more 
. | 
The induſtry of mankind has found a method of 
working this untoward mineral, and employing it in 
divers manufactures, chiefly cloth and paper. The 
manufacture is undoubtedly difficult enough. Pliny 
calls the aſbeſtos inventu rarxam, textu difficilimum. 
Wormius aſſures us, that the method of making cloth 
of aſbeſtos is now entirely unknown. And indeed one 
would ſcarce imagine the thing practicable, without 
the mixture of ſome other pliant matter, as wool, 
hemp, or flax, along with the aſbeſtos, the filaments 
of this latter appearing too coarſe and brittle to make 
any tolerable fine work. However this be, Bapt. Por- 
ta aſſures us, that in his time the ſpinning of aſbeſtos 
was a thing known to every body at Venice. Sig. Ca- 
ſtagnatta, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, is ſaid 
to have carried the manufacture to ſuch perfection, 
that his aſbeſtos was ſoft and tractable, much reſembling 
lamb-ſkin dreſſed white: he could thicken and thin it 
at pleaſure, and thus either make it into a very white 
{ſkin or a very white paper. | . 
This kind of linen cloth was chiefly eſteemed by the 
ancients; thongh then better known and more com- 
mon than among us, being held equally precious with 
the richeſt pearls: nor is it now of mean value, even 
in the country where it is moſt generally made, a Chi- 
na cover (i. e. a piece of 23 inches and three-quarters 
long) being worth 80 tale, i. c. L. 36: 13: 4. Pliny 
ſays, he himſelf had ſcen napkins thereof, which, be- 
ing taken foul from the table after a feaſt, were thrown 


into the fire, and by that means were better ſcoured 


than if they had been waſhed in water, &c. But its 
principal uſe, according to Pliny, was for the making of 
throuds for royal funerals, to wrap up the corpſe, ſo 
that the aſhes might be preſerved diſtinct from thoſe 
of the wood, &c. whereof the funeral pile was com- 
poſed: and the princes of Tartary, according to the 
accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſtill uſe it at 
this day in burning their dead. 
are ſaid to have made themſelves clothes of it, parti- 
cularly the Brachmans among the Indians. The 
wicks for their perpetual lamps, according to Dr Li- 
ſter, were alſo made of it: ſome to this day uſe it for 
the wicks of ſuch lamps as they would not have any 
trouble with; becauſe the aſbeſtos never waſting, there 
is no occaſion for ſhifting the wick. Septalla, canon 
of Milan, had thread, rope, nets, and paper, made of 
the aſbeſtos. A handkerchief or pattezn of this linen 
was long fince preſented to the Royal Society, a foot 
long and half a foot broad. This gave two proofs of 


its reſiſting fire; though, in both experiments, it Joſt 


above three drams in its weight. When taken out 
red-hot, it did not burn a piece of white paper on which 
it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends that his large burn- 
ing concave uſually vitrifies the aſbeſtos, 

The method of preparing the incombuſtible paper 
and cloth is thus deſcribed by Ciampini : The ſtone is 
laid to ſoak in warm watcr ; then opencd and divided 
by the hands, that the earthy matter may be waſhed 
out. The ablution being ſeveral times repeated, the 


flax-like filaments are collected and dried; and they are 


moſt convementiy ſpun with an addition of flax. TWO 
or three fili ments of the aſbeſtos are caſily twiſted along 
with the flaxen thread, if the operator's fingers are 
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Corſica; in the iſland of Angleſcy in Wales; in Aber- 


be 


Some of the ancients 


A'S C 
kept oiled. The cloth alſo, when woven, is beſt pre- Aſcalon 
ſerved by oil from breaking or waſting. On expoſure _ 
to the fire, the flax and the oil burn out, and the cloth Aſcendants 
remains pure and white. Probably from the diſſipation | 
of ſome extrancous matter of this kind proceeded the 
diminution of weight in the handkerchief juſt recited ; 
for pure aſbeſtos leaves nothing. The ſhorter filaments 
which ſeparate in wathing the ſtone may be made into 
paper in the common manner. 

The aſbeſtos is found in Crete and Cyprus; in Tar- 
tary ; at Namur in the Low Countrics ; in Thuringia 
among the mines; inthe Old Noricum; in Egypt; in 
the mountains of Arcadia; at Puteoli ; in the iiland of 


deenſhire in Scotland: at Montauban in France; and 
in the kingdom of Siberia. 

ASCALON,; an ancient city, and one of the five 
ſatrapies or principalities of the Philiſtines ; ſituated on 
the Mediterranean, 43 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Jeru- 
ſalem (Antonine), between Azotus to the north and 
Gaza to the ſonth. The birth-place of Herod the Great, 
thence ſurnamed Aſcalonita (Stephanus). Famous 
for its ſcallions, which take name from this town 
(Strabo, Pliny). Now Scalona. E. Long. 34. 30. 

F205; © 5 
ASCANIUS, the ſon of Æneas and Creuſa, ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of the Latins, and 
defeated Mezentius king of the 'Tuſcans, who had re- 
fuſed to conclude a peace with him. At length he found- 
ed Alba Longa ; and died about 1139 years before the - 
Chriſtian æra, after a reign of 38 years. | 

ASCARIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of vermes inteſtina, The body of the 
aſcaris is cylindrical, filiform, and tapers at both ends. | 
The ſpecies are two, viz, 1. The vermicularis, with Plate LV. 
faint annular rugæ, and the mouth tranſverſe, is about | 
a quarter of an inch long, and thicker at one end than 
the other. It is found in boggy places, in the roots of 
putrid plants, and very frequently in the rectum of 
children and horſes. It emaciates children greatly, and 
is ſometimes vomited up. 2. The lumbricoides is a- 
bout the ſame length with the lumbricus terreſtris, or 
common earth-worm ; but it wants the protuberant ring 
towards the middle of the body, the only mark by 
which they can properly be diſtinguiſhed. The body 
of the lumbricoides is cylindrica), and ſubulated at each 
extremity ; but the tail is ſomewhat triangular, The 
lumbricoides is the worm which is moſt commonly 
found in the human inteſtines, It is viviparous, and 
produces vaſt numbers. For the method of expelling 
theſe two kinds of inſects, ſee MEKDICINE-Index. 

ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, denotes the horo- 
ſcope, or the degree of the ecliptic which riſcs upon the 
horizon at the time of the birth of any one. This is 
ſuppoſed to have an influence on the perſon's life and 
fortune, by giving him a bent and propenſity to one 
thing more than another. | 

In the celeſtial theme, this is alſo' called the j#r/t 
houſe, the angle of the Faſt or Oriental angle, and the 
ſignificator of life. Such a planet ruled in his Heu- 
dant : Jupiter was in his a/c-udant, &c.— Hence the 
word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a certain ſuperi- 
ority which one man has over another, from ſome un- 
known cauſe, 

ASCENDANTS, in law, are oppoſcd to deſcendants 

| 3C 3 in 
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go to aſcendants. 

ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is ſaid of ſuch ſtars 
as are riſing above the horizon in any parallel of the 
equator. | | | 

Ascguntus Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when 
going towards the north pole, | 

Asctenninc Node, is that point of a planct's orbit 
wherein it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward, 
This is otherwiſe called the northern node, and repre- 
ſented by this character 9. 

AscEnpinG Veſſzls, in anatomy, thoſe which carry 
the blood upwards; as the abrta aſcendens. Sec Ax A- 
TOMY;, n“ 123. 

ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or ob- 
_Iique, Right aſcenſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that de- 
yree of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning of 
arics, which riſes with the ſun or ſtar ina right ſphere. 
Oblique aſcenſion is an arch of the equator intercepted 
betwen the firſt point of aries and that point of the 
equator which riſes together with a ſtar in an oblique 
ſphere. | | 

Aschustad Day, a ſeſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
held ten days before Whitſantide, in memory of our 
Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven after his reſurrection, 
 AsctEnvon Iſlaud, a barren iſland on the coaſt of 
Africa, lying in W. Long. 17. 20. S. Lat. 7. 5. The 
following account is given of it by Mr Forſter, © This 
iſland was firſt diſcovered in 1501, by Joao de Nova 
Galego, a Portugueſe navigator, who named it Iba 
te Noſſa Senhora de Conceigav, The ſame admiral, on 
his return to Portugal in 1502, diſcovered the iſland of 
St Helena, which obtained that name ſrom the day of 
the diſcovery. Aſcenſion was ſeen a ſecond time by 
Alfonſo d'Albuquerque on his voyage to India in 1503, 
4nd then received the name it now bears ; but was 
already at that time in the ſame deſolate condition as 
at preſent. We ſent ſeveral parties on ſhore, who 
paſſed the night on the watch for turtles, which came 
to lay their eggs on the ſandy ſhores. The drearineſs 
of this iſland ſurpaſſed all the horrors of Eaſter Iſland 
and Tierra del Fuego, even without the aſſiſtance of 
ſnow. It was a ruinous heap of rocks, many of which, 
as far as we could diſcern from the ſhip, ſcemed to be 
totally changed by the fire of a volcano, Nearly in 
the centre of the iſland riſes a broad white mountain of 
great height, on which we diſcerned ſome verdure by 
the help of our plaſſes, from whence it has obtained 
the name of Green Mountain. 

« We landed early in the morning among ſome 
rocks, the ſurf being always immenſely high on the 
great beach; which conſiſts of minute ſhell-ſand, chief- 
ly of a ſnowy white, very deep, dry, and intolerable 
rothe eyes when the ſun ſhines, We aſcended among 
heaps of black cavernous ſtone, which perfectly re- 
ſembles the moſt common lavas of Veſuvius and Ice- 
land, and of which the broken pieces looked as if they 
had been accumulated by art. The lava currents cool- 
ing very ſuddenly, may eaſily be imagined to produce 
ſuch an effect. Having aſcended about 12 or 15 yards 
perpendicular, we found ourſelves on a great level plain 
of x or cight miles in circuit; in the different corners 
of which we obſerved a large hill of an exact conical 
ape, and of reddiſh colour, ſtanding perfectly inſu- 
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Aſcending, in ſucceſſion ; i. e. when a father ſucceeded his fon, or 
Aſcenſion. an uncle his nephew, &c. heritage is ſaid to aſcend, or 
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lated. 


ing of the ſame wild and rapged lava as that near the 
ſea, and ringing like glaſs when two pieces are knock- 
ed together. The ground between the heaps of lava 
was covered with a black carth, on which we walked 
very firmiy; but when theſe heaps did not appear, the 
whole was a red earth, which was fo looſe, and inſuch 
dry minute particles, that the wind raiſed clouds of 
daſt upon it. The conic hills conſiſted of a very dif- 
ferent fort of lava, which was red, ſoft, and crumbling 
into earth, One of theſe hills ſtands directly in front 
of the bay, and has a wooden croſs on its ſummit, from 
whence the bay is ſaid to take its name. Its ſides are 
very ſteep, but a path near three quarters of a mile 
long winds round it to the ſummit, After examining 
this remarkable country a little longer, we conclnded, 
with a great degree of probability on our ſide, That the 
plain on which we ſtood was once the crater or ſcat of 
a volcano, by the accumulation of whoſe cinders and 
pumice- ſtones the conic hills had been gradually form - 
cd : that the currents of lava which we now ſaw divi- 
ded into many heaps, had perhaps been gradually bu- 
ricd in freſh cinders and aſhes; and the waters coming 
down from the interior mountain in the rainy ſeaſon 
had ſmoothened every thing in their way, and filled up 


by degrees the cavity of the crater. The rocky black 
lava was the reſidence of numberleſs men-of-war birds 


and boobies, which fat on their eggs, and ſuffered us 
to come cloſe to them. 5 . 

« About eight in the evening, it being then quite 
dark, a ſmall veſſel came into the bay, and anchored 
directly within ns. Captain Cook having hailed her 
repeatedly, received in anſwer that ſhe was the Lucre- 
tia, a New-York ſloop, which had been at Sierra Leon, 
and was now come to catch turtles, in order to fell 
them at the windward iſlands of the Weſt Indics. A 
lieutenant was ſent on board, who learned from the 
maſter, that he had taken our ſhip to be a French In- 
diaman, and was very defirons of trading with Engliſh 
India-ſhips, in which he was diſappointed by the com- 


pany's regulations. He dined with our officers the 
next day, but on the 311t at day-break leſt the iſland. 


On the 3oth in the morning, we landed aſecond time; 
and croſſing the plain, arrived at a prodigious lava- 
current, interſected by many channels from fix to eight 
yards deep, which bore ſtrong marks of being worn 
by vaſt torrents of water, but were at preſent perfectly 
dry, the ſun being in the northern hemiſphere. In 
theſe gullies we found a ſmall quantity of ſoil conſiſting 
of a black volcanic earth, mixed with ſome whitiſh par- 
ticles gritty to the touch. Here we ſaw ſome ſmall 
bunches of purſlane, and a ſpecies of graſs (panicum 
fanguineum) which found ſufficient nutriment in the 
dry ſoil. 1 at laſt, with great fatigue, climbed 
over this extenſive and tremendous current of lava, 

which was much more ſolid than the heaps nearer to 
the ſea, we came to the foot of the Green Mountain, 
which even from the ſhip's place in the bay we had 
plainly diſtinguiſhed to be a different nature from all 
the reſt of the country, Thoſe parts of the lava which 
ſurrounded it were covered with a prodigious quantity 
of purſlanc, nd a kind of new fern (/cnchites Adſcen- 
ſionis), where ſeveral flocks of wild goats were feed- 
ing, The great mountain is divided in its extremities, 


by 


Part of the plain between theſe conic hills was Aſcenf on. 
covered with great numbers of ſmaller hillocks, conſiſt ——— 
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Aſcenſion by various clefts, into ſeveral bodies; but in the centre 


Alcent. 
—ͤ — 


abſorbed in the ſand. 


they all run together, and form one broad maſs of 
great height. The whole appears to conſiſt of a grit- 
ty tophaceous lime-ſtone, which has never been at- 
tacked by the voicano, but probably exiſted prior to its 
eruption; its ſides are covered with a kind of praſs, 
peculiar to the itland, which Linnæus has named ar:/- 
tida Adſcenſionis, We like iſe obſerved ſeveral flocks 
of goats fceving on it; but they were all exceſſively 
y, and ran with ſurpriſing velocity along tremendous 
precipices, Where it was impollible to follow them. 
The maſter of the New-York ſloop acquainted us, that 
there is a ſpring of water on one part of this mountain, 
which falls down a great precipice, and is afterwards 
I am ælmoſt perſuaded, that 
with a little trouble, Aſcenſion might ſhortly be made 
fir for the reſidence of men. The introduction of 
furze (ulex Europaus), and of a few other plants 


which thrive beſt in a parched ſoil, and are not likely 


to be attacked by rats or goats, wonld ſoon have the 
{ame affect as at St Helena. The moiſture attracted 
from the atmoſphere by the high mountains in the cen- 
tre of the iſland, would then no longer be evaporated 
by the violent action of the ſun, but collect into ri- 
vulets, and gradually ſupply the whole ifland. A 


{vd of graſſes would every where cover the ſurface 


of the ground, and annually increaſe rhe ſtratum of 


mould, till it could be planted with more uſeful vege- 


tables. | | 
We returned gradually to Croſs Bay, in the heat 
of noon, over the plain ; having a ſpace of more than 
five miles to traverſe, where the ſun burnt and bliſter- 
ed our faces and necks, and heated the ſoil to ſuch a 
degree, that our feet were likewiſe extremely ſore, 
About three &' clock we arrived at the water's fide; 
and after bathing in a {mall cove among a few rocks, 


we made the ſignal for a boat, and were taken on 


board. The next forenoon we made another ſmall 
excurſon, in company with Captain Cook, towards 


the Green Mountain; but we were all of us fo much 


fatigued, that we could not reach it. We made no 


new obſervations in the courſe of this day, the nature 


of the iſland being dreary beyond deſcription in its out- 
(kirts.”” | | hens 

ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point 
to the ſurface of the ſphere. | 

ASCENT, in a general ſenſe, implies the motion 
of a body upwards, or the continual receſs of a body 
from the carth. The Peripatetics attribute the ſpon- 
taneous aſcent of bodies to a principle of levity inhe- 
rent in them. The moderns deny any ſuch thing as 


ſpontaneous levity ; and ſhew, that whatever aſcends, 


does it in virtue of ſome external impulſe or extruſion. 
Thus it is that ſmoke and other rare bodies æſcend in 
the atmoſphere; and oil, light woods, &c. in water; 
not by any external principle of levity, but by the ſu- 
perior gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of 
the medium wherein they are. The aſcent of light bo- 
dies in heavy mediums is produced after the ſame man- 
ner as the 2 of the lighter ſcale of a balance. It 
is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle whereby 
it immediately tends upwards; but it is impelled up- 
wards by the preponderancy of the other fealc ; the cx- 
ceſs of the weight of che one having the ſame effect, 
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by augmenting its impetus downwards, as ſo much real Afcent 


levity in the other; by reaſon the tendencies mutually || 
oppoſe each other, and that action and reaction are al- Aſcham. 


ASC 


ways equal. | | 

ASCENT of Bodies on Inclined Planes, the reader will 
find explained under MEcnani1cs; Aſcent of Fluids, 
under HyDROSTATICS; and Aſcent hepa under 
the article EVAPORATION, | | 

ASCESIS, properly denotes exerciſe of the bo- 
dy. It is formed from the verb aoxwv, uſed by the 
ancients in ſpeaking of the ſports and combats of the 
athlete. 

AsckEs!s is alſo uſed by philoſophers, to denote an 
exerciſe, conducive to virtue, or to the acquiring a 
greater degree of virtue. This is particularly deno- 
minated the philiſophical aſceſis, becauſe practiſed 
chiefly by philoſophers, who make a more peculiar 
profeſſion of improving themſelves in virtue; on the 
model whereof, the ancient Chriſtians introduced a re- 
ligious Aſceſis. | 

ASCETERIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, is fre- 
quently uſed for a monaſtery, or place ſet apart for the 


_ exerciſes of virtue and religion. The word is formed 


from aſceſis, ** exerciſe ;*” or aſcetra, © one who per- 
forms exerciſe.” Originally is ſignified a place where 
the athletæ or gladiators performed their exerciſes, 
ASCETIC, an ancient appellation given to ſuch 
perſons as, in the primitive times, devoted themſe]ves 
more immediately to the exerciſes of picty and virtue, 
in a retired life; and particularly to prayer, abſti- 
nence, and mortification. The word is derived from 
a,, exerciv, © J exerciſe,” Afterwards, when the 
monks came in faſhion, this title was beſtowed upon 
ns Ty eſpecially upon ſuch of them as lived in ſo- 
litude. | e | 
ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral books of ſpiritual 
exerciſes, —As, the Aſciatics, or devout exerciſes of 
St Baſil, archbiſhop of Cæſarea in Cappadocia. 
We alſo ſay the aſcetic life, meaning the exerciſe of 
prayer, meditation, and mortification. | 
ASCHAFENBURG, a town of Germany, ſeated 
on the river Maine, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 
and territory ef the elector of Mentz, who has a pa- 
lace there. It is memorable for being the place 
where the king of Great Britain took up his quarters 
the night before the battle of Dettingen. E. Long. 9. 
35. N. Lat. 50. 14. 5 a | 
ASCHAM (Roger), was born at Kirby-Wiſke, 
near North-Allerton in Yorkſhire, in the year 1516. 


His father was ſteward to the noble family of Scroop. 


Our author Roger was educated in the family of Sir 
Anthony Wingtield, who, about the year 1550, ſent 
him to St John's College, Cambridge, where he was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his application and abilities. He 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the age of 18, 
was ſoon after elected fellow of his college, and in 
1536 proceeded Maſter of Arts. In 1544, he was 
choſen univerſity orator; and, in 1548, was ſent for 
to court, to inſtruct the lady Elizabeth (aſterwards 
queen) in the learned languages. In the year 1550, 
he attended Sir Richard Mory ſine, as ſecrctary, on his 
embaſſy to the emperor Charles V. at whoſe court he 
continued three years, and in the mean time was ap- 
pointed Latin ſecretary to King Edward VI. Bur, 
upon the death of that prince, he Joſt his preferment 
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and all his hopes, being profeſſedly of the reformed 


religion; yet, contrary to his expectations, he was 
ſoon after, by the intereſt of his friend lord Paget, 


made Latin ſecretary to the king and queen. In june 


1554, he marricd Mrs Margaret How, a lady of a 


good family, with whom he had a conſiderable for- 
tune. It is very remarkable of Mr Aſcham, that, tho' 


he was known to be a Proteſtant, he continued in fa- 


enlarging the mind and winning the 


vour not only with the miniſtry of thoſe times, but 
with queen Mary herſelf, Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he was not only confirmed in his poſt of 
Latin ſecretary, but was conſtantly employed as pre- 
ceptor to her Majeſty in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. He dicd in the year 1568, much regretted, 
eſpecially by the queen, who ſaid ſhe had rather have 
loſt L. 10,000, Camden and ſome other writers tell us, 
that he had a great propenſity to dice and cock-fight- 
ing, He certainly died poor.— He wrote, 

1. Toxophilus, The ſchole or partitions of ſhoot- 
ing, contayned in two bookes, written by Roger Aſ- 
cham, 1544, and now newly peruſed. Pleaſaunt for 
all gentlemen and yeomen of England, &c. Lond. 
1571. Whilſt at the univerſity he was fond of ar- 
chery by way of exerciſe and amuſement, for which 
he was cenſured ; and on that account he fat down to 
write this book, which was dedicated to Henry VIII. 
who ſettled a penſion of L. 10 per annum, on the au- 
thor, It is rather whimſical ; but is admirably well 
written, and full of learning. 2. A report and diſ- 
courſe, written by Roger Aſcham, of the affairs and 
ſtate of Germany, and the emperor Charles his court, 
c. 4to. A valuable curioſity. 3. The ſchoolmaſter. 
Firſt printed in 1573, 4to. Mr Upton publiſhed an 
edition with notes in 1711. It has uncommon me- 
rit; abounding in great good ſenſe, as well as know- 
ledge of ancient and modern hiſtory : it is alſo expreſ- 
ſive of the great humanity of the author, who was 
for making the paths of knowledge as level and plea- 
ſant as poſlible, and for trying every 2 method of 


cart. 3. Latin 


epiſtles. Firſt publiſhed by Mr Grant in 1576; have 


ſince paſſed many editions : the beſt is that of Oxford 


in 1703. Much admired on account of the ſtyle, and 
eſteemed almoſt the only claſſical work of that kind 
written by an Engliſhman. 5. Apologia contra miſ- 
ſam. 1577, 8vo. 

ASCIBURGIUM (anc. geog.), mentioned by Ta- 


cCitus, ſuppoſed to be one of the 50 citadels built on 
the Rhine; who adds, ſome imagined it was built by 


Ulyſles, Here was a Roman campand a 1 To 
its ſituation on the banks of the Rhine anſwers a ſmall 


hamlet, now called 4/burg, not far from Meurs, in 


. PI. L VI. 


in the Britilh ſeas. 


the duchy of Cleves. 


ASCIDIA, a genus of animals belonging to the or- 


der of vermes Molluſca. The body is cylindrical, and 
fixed to a ſhell, rock, &c. It has two appertures ; one 
on the ſummit, the other lower, forming a ſheath. There 
are ſix ſpecies of this animal, viz. the papilloſum, ge- 
latinoſum, inteſtinalis, quadridentata, ruſtica, and echi- 
nata; only one of which, viz. the ruſtica“, is found 
Animals of this genus have the fa- 
culty of ſquirting out the water they take in. The ex- 
panſion and contraction of their bodies occaſion their 


aſſuming various forms, 


ASCII, among geographers, an appellation given 
2 
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to thoſe inhabitants of the earth who, at certain ſeaſons Aﬀcitze 


i 
tants of the torrid zone, when the ſunis vertical to them, Aſclepias. 


of the ſame city with the former. 


found in the flower. 


Species are 19; of which the following are the moſt 
remarkable, f 


not lucceeded by pods in England. 


ASC 


of the year, have no ſhadow; ſuch are all the inhabi- 


ASCITA. (from a7xc;, a bag or bottle), in antiquity, 
a ſect or branch of Montaniſts, who appeared in the 
ſecond century, they were ſo called, becauſe the 
introduced a kind of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, 
who danced round a bag or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, 


they were thoſe new bottles filled with new wine 
whereof our Saviour makes mention, Matth. ix. 17.— 


They are ſometimes alſo called Aſcodregitæ. 
ASCITES, in medicine, the dropſy of the abdomen. 
Sce MEDICIRE-Index. | 
ASCLEPIA, a feſtival of Æſculapius the god of 
phyſic, obſerved particularly at Epidaurus, where it 
was attended with a conteſt between the poets and mu- 


ſicians, whence it was likewiſe called 1% Ayo, the 
ſacred contention. 


ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verſe compoſed 


of four feet, the firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſe- 
cond a choriambus, and the two laſt dactyls; or of 


four feet and a cæſura, the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
dactyl, after which comes the cæſura, then the two 
dactyls; as, Mxcenas atavis edite regibus 
ASCLEPIADES, one of the moſt celebrated phy- 
ſicians among the ancients, was a native of Pruſa, in 
Bithynia; and practiſed phyſic at Rome, under Pom- 
pey, 96 years before the Chriſtian æra. He was the 
head of a new ſet; and, by making uſe of wine and 
cold water in the cure of the ſick, acquired a very great 
reputation. He wrote ſeveral books, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by Galen, Celſus, and Pliny ; but 
they are now loſt, 8 
ASCLEPIADES, a famous phyſician under Hadrian, 
He wrote ſeveral 
books concerning the compolition of medicines, both 


internal and external. | 


ASCLEPIAS, SwALLow-woRT; A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


zoth order, Centortæ. The generic character is taken 
from five oval, i por hes nectaria which are 
c 


I. The alba, or common ſwallow- wort, 
has a root compoſed of many ſtrong fibres connected at 


top like thoſe of aſparagus, from whence ariſe many 


ſtalks, in number proportional to the ſize of the roots, 


which grow two feet high, and are very ſlender at the 


top: the leaves are placed oppoſite by pairs; the 


flowers are white, growing in umbels near the top of 


the ſtalk, from whence are ſent out ſmaller umbels. 
After the flower is paſt, the two germens become lon 
pointed pods, incloſing many compreſſed ſceds lyin 


imbricatim, which are crowned with a ſoft white down. 


It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 


It is a native of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 


2. The Syriaca, or greater Syrian dogſbane, is a pe- 
rennial plant, which ſends up ſeveral upright ſtalks in 
the ſpring, about two feet high, garniſhed with oval 
leaves growing oppoſite ; at the top of the ſtalks the 
umbels offflewers are produced, which are of a bright 
purple coeur, making a pretty appearance, but are 
3. The curraſſavi- 
ca, or baſtard ipecacuanha, is a native of the warm parts 


of 


Aſclepias 


Aſcripritii. 


ASC 


of America. It riſes to the height of five or ſix feet, 
with upright ſtems, and ſmooth oblong leaves placed 
oppoſite. Toward the top of the branches the umbels 


of flowers come out, which ſtand erect: the petals of 


the flowers are of a ſcarlet colour, and the horny nec- 
tariums in the middle are of a bright ſaffron colour, 


which make a pretty appearance; and there is a ſuc- 


_ nſed in medicine. 


acrid, and nauſeous, 


ceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant from June to Oc- 
tober. The flowers are ſucceeded by long taper pods, 
filled with ſeeds crowned with ſoft down, which ripen 
late in autumn. The firſt two ſpecies are hardy; but 
the laſt one is tender, and therefore muſt be preſeryed 
in a ſtove. 

Medicinal Uſes, &c. The root of the firſt ſpecies is 
It is reckoned by botaniſts a ſpe- 
cies of dogſbane; from all the poiſonous ſorts of 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpid 
Juice, whilſt that of the others is milky. 
has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, approach- 


ing to that of Valerian, or nard; the taſte is at firſt 


ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon becomes bitteriſh, ſub- 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue : it is alſo frequently em- 
ployed by the French and German phyſicians as an a- 
lexipharmic, and ſometimes as a ſuccedaneum to con- 
trayerva, whence it has received the name of contray- 
erva Cermanorum. Among, us it is very rarely made 
uſe of : it appears from its ſenſible qualities to be a me- 


dicine of much the ſame kind with valerian, which is 


have been produced by it. 


indiſputably preferable to it. The root of the third 
ſpecies has been ſometimes ſent over from America 
inſtead of that of ipecacuanha, and miſchievous effects 
Thoſe who cultivate 
this plant ought to be careful that none of its 
milky juice mix with any thing which is taken 
inwardly. | | | 
ASCODUTZ, in antiquity, a fect of heretics, in 


the ſecond century, who rejected the uſe of ſymbols 


and ſacraments, on this principle, That incorporeal 
things cannot be communicated by things corporeal, 


nor divine myſteries by any thing viſible. 


ASCOLI, formerly Aſculum Apulum, a pretty large 
and populous town of Italy, in the marche of Ancona, 


and territory of the church ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and 


ſeated on a mountain, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Fronto. E Lon. 15. 20. N. Lat. 42. 47. 

Ascoli de Satriano, formerly Aſculum Ficenum, an 
epiſcopal city of italy, in the Kingdom of Naples; 
ſeated on a mountain. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 42. 8. 

 ASCOLIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
brated by the Athenian huſbandmen in honour of Bac- 
chus, to whom they ſacrifice a he-goat, becauſe it de- 
ſtroys the vines (Ovid Faſt. i. 357); and, to ſhew the 
greater in 


ignity to an animal hated by Bacchus, the 
peaſants, 7 — having killed him, made a foot- ball of 
his ſkin. Virgil has beautifully deſcribed the occaſion 
of the ſacrifice, and manner of celebrating the feſtival, 
Georp. ii. 380. | 

ASCRIPTITII, or Apsck1PTIT11, were a kind of 


_ villains, who, coming from abroad, ſettle in the lands 


of ſome new lord, whoſe ſubjects or ſervants they com- 
mence ; being ſo annexed to the lands, that they may 
be transferred and ſold with the ſame. Afcripritii is 
ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of aliens or foreigners 
newly admitted to the freedom of a city or country. 


„ 


The root 


ASH 


_ ASCRIPTITII Was alſo uſed in the military laws for 
the recruits appointed to ſupply the loſles of the legions, 
called alſo Accenſi. ; 
ASCRIVIUM (anc. geog.), a town of Dalmatia, 
on the Sinus Rhizicus (Pliny, Ptolemy) : Now Cat- 
taro (Harduin) ; the capital of the territory of Cat- 
taro, in Venetian Dalmatia, E. Long. 19. 20, Lat. 
AS. 25. | 
ASCULUM arpUurLum (anc. geog.) a town of A- 


Aſcriptitiz - 


| 
Aſh. 
— —H ! 


pulja, much mentioned in the war with Pyrrhus (Flo- 


rus, Plutarch): Now called Aſcoli; a city of the Capi- 
tanata, in the kingdom of Naples. 
Lat. 41. 15. | 5 | 

AscuLum Picenum (anc. geog.), a town of the Pi- 
ceni (Cæſar); and the capital (Florus): Now Aſcoli, 
in the marche of Ancona, on the river Tronto. E. Long. 
15. 5. Lat. 42 50. 

ASCYRUM, rETER'S-WwoORT : A genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the polydelphia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
20th order, Rotacez. The calyx conſiſts of four leaves; 


E. Long. 16. 30. 


the corolla has four petals; the filaments are numerous, 


and divided into four bundles. There are three ſpe- 
cies, the crux andreæ, the hypericoides, and the vil- 


ASDRUBAL, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian 
generals. See CARTHAGE, | 
ASEKI, or AsEKa1, the name which the Turks 
ive to the favourite ſultaneſſes who have brought forth 
ons. Theſe are greatly diſtinguiſhed above others in 
their apartments, attendants, penſions, and honours. 


They have ſometimes ſhared the government. The 


ſaltana who firſt preſents the emperor with a male 
child, is reckoned the chief favourite, is called byyuk 
aſeki, and ranks as a legitimate wife: thongh, from 
the time of Bajazet I. the ſultans are forbid to marry 
by a public law, which Solyman II. violated in fayour 
of Roxalana. 
ASELLUS, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of oniſcus. See ON1sCus. 
ASGILL, (John), a late humorous writer, was 


loſum, all natives of the Welt Indies or America, but 
poſſeſſing no property worthy of notice. 


bred to the law, and practiſed in Ireland with great 


ſucceſs, He was there elected a member of the houſe 
of commons, but was expelled for writing a treatiſe 
on the poſſibility of avoiding death; and being after- 


wards choſen a member for the borongh of Bramber in 


Suſſex, he was alſo on the ſame account expelled the par- 


liament of England. After this he continued 30 years 


a priſoner in the Mint, Fleet, and King's-bench ; dur- 
ing which time he publiſhed a multitude of ſmall po- 
litical pamphlets, ſcveral of which were in defence of 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, and againſt the 
Pretender. He dicd in the rules of the King's-bench, 
in the year 1738, when he was upwards of 2 

ASH, in botany. See FRARINus. 

Asn-Hole, among chemiſts, is the loweſt part of a 
furnace; and is intended to receive the aſhes falling 
from the fire, and to give a paſſage to the air which is 
to be introduced into the furnace, to keep up the com- 
buſtion. 

Acn-Wedne/day, the firſt day of Lent; ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of 
ſprinkling aſhes that day on the heads of penitents 
then admitted to penance, See LENT. 


ASH- 


urſcore. 


Aſcham 


; 1 
— 


ASC 
and all his hopes, being profeſſedly of the reformed 
religion; yet, contrary to his expectations, he was 
ſoon after, by the intereſt of his friend lord Paget, 
made Latin ſecretary to the King and queen. In June 


13534, he married Mrs Margaret How, a lady of a 


good family, with whom he had a conſiderable for- 
tune. It is very remarkable of Mr Aſcham, that, tho' 
he was known to be a Proteſtant, he continued in fa- 
vour not only with the miniſtry of thoſe times, but 


with queen Mary herſelf. Upon the acceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, he was not only confirmed in his poſt of 


Latin ſecretary, but was conſtantly employed as pre- 


ceptor to her Majeſty in the Greek and Latin lan- 
ges. He died in the year 1568, much regretted, 

eſpecially by the queen, who ſaid ſhe had rather have 

loſt L. 10,000, Camden and ſome other writers tell us, 

that he had a great 1232 to dice and cock - fight- 

ing, He certainly died poor. — He wrote, 

1. Toxophilus, The ſchole or partitions of ſhoot- 


ing, contayned in two bookes, written by Roger Aſ- 


cham, 1544, and now newly peruſed. Pleaſaunt for 
all gentlemen and yeomen of England, &c. Lond. 
1571. Whilſt at the univerſity he was fond of ar- 
chery by way of exerciſe and amuſement, for which 


he was cenſured ; and on that account he ſat down to 


Firſt printed in 1573, 4to, 


written, and full of learnin 


write this book, which was dedicated to Henry VIII. 
who ſettled a penſion of L. 10 per annum, on the au- 
thor, It is rather whimſical ; but is admirably well 

55 2. A report and diſ- 
courſe, written by Roger Aſcham, of the affairs and 
ſtate of Germany, and the emperor Charles his court, 
cc. 4to. A valuable curioſity. 3. The ſchoolmaſter. 


edition with notes in 1711. 
rit; abounding in 
ledge of ancient an 


It has uncommon me- 
fron good ſenſe, as well as know- 
modern hiſtory : it is alſo expreſ- 


| ſive of the great humanity of the author, who was 


ſant as poſlible, and for trying every 


in 1703. 


the Rhine; who adds, ſome imagined it was built by 


for making the paths of knowledge as level and plea- 
many method of 
enlarging the mind and winning the heart. 4. Latin 
epiſtles. Firſt publiſhed by Mr Grant in 1576; have 
ſince paſſed many editions : the beſt is that of Oxford 
Much admired on account of the ſtyle, and 
eſtcemed almoſt the only claſſical work of that kind 
written by an Engliſhman. 5. Apologia contra miſ- 
ſam. 1577, 8vo0. 
ASCIBURGIUM (anc. geog.), mentioned by Ta- 
citus, ſuppoſed to be one of the 50 citadels built on 


Ulyſſes, Here was a Roman camp and a garriſon. To 


its ſituation on the banks of the Rhine anſwers a ſmall. 


hamlet, now called 4/burg, not far from Meurs, in 
the duchy of Cleves. 

ASCIDIA, a genus of animals belonging to the or- 
der of vermes Molluſca. The body is cylindrical, and 


fixed to a ſhell, rock, &c. It has two appertures; one 


pl. LVL 


on the ſummit, the other lower, forming a ſheath. There 
are ſix ſpecies of this animal, viz. the papilloſum, 


C- 
latinoſum, inteſtinalis, quadridentata, ruſtica, and 4 


nata; only one of which, viz. the ruſtica“, is found 
in the Britiſh ſeas. Animals of this genus have the fa- 


culty of ſquirting out the water they take in. The ex- 
panſion and contraction of their bodies occaſion their 
aſſuming various forms, . 


ASCII, among geographers, an appellation given 
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| ez, 96 years before the Chriſſfan æra. 


Mr Upton publiſhed an 


remarkable, 


not ſucceeded by pods in England. 


ASC 


to thoſe inhabirants of the carth who, at certain ſcaſons 
of the year, have no ſhadow ; ſuch are all the inhabi- 
tantsof the torrid zone, when the ſun is vertical to them. 
ASCITA. (from ae, a bag or bottle), in antiquity, 
a ſe& or branch of Montaniſts, who appeared in the 
ſecond century, they were fo called, becauſe the 


introduced a kind of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, 


who danced round a bag or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, 
they were thoſe new bottles filled with new wine 
whereof our Saviour makes mention, Matth. ix. 17.— 
They are ſometimes alſo called Aſcodregitæ. 
ASCITES, in medicine, the dropſy of the abdomen, 
Sce MrDpicixz- Index. 
ASCLEPIA, a feſtival of AÆſculapius the god of 
phyſic, obſerved particularly at Epidaurus, where it 


Aſcitæ 


RE 
Aſelepias. 
— — 


was attended with a conteſt between the poets and mu- 


ſicians, whence it was likewiſe called Itps; Aywr, the 


ſacred contention. 


ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verſe compoſed 


of four feet, the firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſe- 


cond a choriambus, and the two laſt dactyls; or of 


four ſcet and a cæſura, the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
daQyl, after which comes the cæſura, then the two 
dactyls; as, Macenas atavis edite regibus 
ASCLEPIADES, one of the molt celebrated phy- 
ſicians among the ancients, was a natiye of Pruſa, in 
Bithy nia; and practiſed phylic a E: under Pom- 
He was the 
cad of a new ſet; and, by making uſe of wine and 
cold water in the cure of the ſick, acquired a very great 
reputation, He wrote ſeveral books, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by Galen, / Celſus, and Pliny ; but 
they are now loſt, | . 
_ A$SCLEPIADES, a famous phyſician under Hadrian, 
of the ſame city with the former. He wrote ſeveral 
books concerning the compoſition of medicines, both 
internal and external. 
ASCLEPIAS, SwaLLow-woRT; A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
zoth order, Contortæ. The generic character is taken 


from five oval, concave, horn-like nectaria which are 


found in the flower. The | 
Species are 19; of which the following are the moſt 
I. The alba, or common ſwallow- wort, 


has a root compoſed of many ſtrong fibres connected at 


top like thoſe of aſparagus, from whence ariſe many 
ſtalks, in number proportional to the ſize of the, roots, 
which grow two feet high, and are very ſlender at the 
top: the leaves are placed oppoſite by pairs; the 
flowers are white, growing in umbels near the top of 
the ſtalk, from whence are ſent out ſmaller umbels. 
After the flower is paſt, the two germens become lon 

pointed pods, incloſing many compreſſed ſceds lying 
imbricatim, which are crowned with a ſoft white down, 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
It is a native of the ſonth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
2. The Syriaca, or greater Syrian dogſbane, is a pe- 
rennial plant, which ſends up ſeveral upright ſtalks in 
the ſpring, about two feet high, garniſhed with oval 
leaves growing oppoſite ; at the top of the ſtalks the 
umbels offfl@wers are produced, which are of a bright 
purple ur, making a pretty appearance, but are 


ca, or baſtard ipecacuanha, is a native of the warm parts 
of 


3. The curraſſavi- 


Aſelepias of America. 


ASC 


It riſes to the height of five or ſix feet, 
with upright ſtems, and ſmooth oblong leaves placed 
oppoſite. Toward the top of the branches the umbels 
of flowers come out, which ſtand erect: the petals of 
the flowers are of a ſcarlet colour, and the horny nec- 
tariums in the middle are of a bright ſaffron colour, 
which make a pretty appearance; and there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant from June to Oc- 


tober. The flowers are ſucceeded by long taper pods, 


filled with ſeeds crowned with ſoft down, which ripen 
late in autumn. The firſt two ſpecies are hardy ; but 
the laſt one is tender, and therefore muſt be preſerved 
in a ſtove. | | 

Medicinal Uſes, &c. The root of the firſt ſpecies is 
nſed in medicine, It is reckoned by botaniſts a ſpe- 
cies of dogſbane; from all the poiſonous ſorts of 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpid 
Juice, whilſt that of the others is milky. The root 
haas a ſtrong ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, approach- 


ing to that of Valerian, or nard; the taſte is at firſt 


ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon becomes bitteriſh, ſub- 
acrid, and nauſeons. This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue: it is alſo frequently em- 
ployed by the French and German phyſicians as an a- 
lexipharmic, and ſometimes as a ſuccedaneum to con- 
trayerva, whence it has received the name of contray- 
erva Germanorum. Amon 
uſe of : it appears from its ſenſible qualities to be a me- 
dicine of much the ſame kind with valerian, which is 
indiſputably preferable to it. The root of the third 
ſpecies has been ſometimes ſent over from America 
inſtead of that of ipecacuanha, and miſchievous effects 
have been produced by it. Thoſe who cultivate 


this plant ought to be careful that none of its 


milky juice mix with any thing which is taken 
inwardly. - 

 ASCODUTA, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics, in 
the ſecond century, who rejected the uſe of ſymbols 
and ſacraments, on this principle, That incorporeal 
things cannot be communicated by things corporeal, 
nor divine myſteries by any thing viſible. 

ASCOLI, formerly Aſculum Apulum, a pretty large 
and populous town of Italy, in the marche of Ancona, 
and territory of the church ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and 
ſcated on a mountain, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Fronto. E Lon. 15. 20. N. Lat. 42. 47. | 

Ascoli de Satriano, formerly Aſculum Picenum, an 
epiſcopal city of italy, in the kingdom of Naples; 
ſcated on a mountain. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 42. 8. 

ASCOLIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
brated by the Athenian huſbandmen in honour of Bac- 


chus, to whom they ſacrifice a he-goat, becauſe it de- 


ſtroys the vines (Ovid Faſt. i. 357); and, to ſhew the 
greater wy to an animal hated by Bacchus, the 
_ peaſants, after 3 killed him, made a foot - ball of 
his ſkin. Virgil has beautifully deſcribed the occaſion 
of the ſacrifice, and manner 
Georg. 11. 380. Ls 
ASCRIPTITII, or Apscz1PpTIT11, were a kind of 
villains, who, coming from abroad, ſettle in the lands 
of ſome new lord, whoſe ſubjects or ſervants they com- 
mence ; being ſo annexed to the lands, that they may 
be transferred and fold with the ſame. Meriptitii is 
ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of aliens or foreigners 
newly admitted to the freedom of a city or country, 


of celebrating the feſtival, 
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us it is very rarely made 


1 

ASCRIPTITII Was alſo uſed in the military laws for 
the recruits appointed to ſupply the loſſes of the legions, 
called alſo Accenſi. ; 

ASCRIVIUM (anc. geog.), a town of Dalmatia, 
on the Sinus Rhizicus (Pliny, Ptolemy) : Now Cat- 
taro (Harduin) ; the capital of the territory of Cat- 
taro, in Venetian Dalmatia. E. Long. 19. 20. Lat. 
45. 25. * 

ASCULUM xrurvn (anc. geog.) a town of A- 


Aſcriptitii 


f 
Aſh. 
— — 


pulia, much mentioned in the war with Pyrrhus (Flo- 


rus, Plutarch): Now called Aſcoli; a city of the Capi- 
tanata, in the kingdom of Naples. 
Lat. 41. 15. 5 

Asculuam Picenum (anc. geog.), a town of the Pi- 
ceni (Cæſar); and the capital e 14 Now Aſcoli, 
in the marche of Ancona, on the river Tronto. E. Long. 
15. 5. Lat. 42 50. | „ 

ASCYRUM, rETER's-woRT : A genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the polydelphia claſs of 
plants; and in the nataral method ranking under the 
20th order, Rotaceæ. The calyx conſiſts of four leaves; 


the corolla has four petals; the filaments are numerous, 


and divided into four bundles. There are three ſpe- 
cies, the crux andreæ, the hypericoides, and the vil- 


loſum, all natives of the Weſt Indies or America, but 


poſſeſſing no property worthy of notice. 
ASDRUBAL, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian 
generals, Sec CARTHAGE. 


E. Long. 16. 30. 


ASEKI, or As EK AI, the name which the Turks 


0 to the favourite ſultaneſſes who have brought forth 
ons. Theſe are greatly diſtinguiſhed above others in 
their apartments, attendants, penſions, and honours. 
They have ſometimes ſhared the government. The 
ſultana who firſt preſents the emperor with a male 
child, is reckoned the chief favourite, is called byyuk 
aſeki, and ranks as a legitimate wife: thongh, from 
the time of Bajazet I. the ſultans are forbid to marry 


by a public law, which Solyman II. violated in favour 


of Roxalana. | 
ASELLUS, in zoology, the trivial 
cies of oniſcus. See On1scus. | 
_ ASGILL, (John), a late humorous writer, was 
bred to the law, and praftiſed in Ireland with great 
ſucceſs. He was there elected a member of the houſe 
of commons, but was expelled for writing a treatiſe 
on the poſſibility of avoiding death; and being after- 


Suſſex, he was alſoon the ſame account expelled the par- 
liament of England. After this he continued 30 years 
a priſoner in the Mint, Fleet, and King's-bench ; dur- 
ing which time he publiſhed a multitude of ſmall po- 
litical pamphlets, ſcveral of which were in defence of 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, and againſt the 
Pretender. He dicd in the rules of the King's-bench, 
in the year 1738, when he was upwards of fourſcore. 

ASH, in botany. See FRARIRN us. | 

Asu-Hole, among chemiſts, is the loweſt part of a 
furnace; and is intended to receive the aſhes falling 
from the fire, and to give a paſſage to the air which is 
to be introduced into the furnace, to keep up the com- 
buſtion. 55 

Acn-Wedneſday, the firſt day of Lent; ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of 
ſprinkling aſhes that day on the heads of penitents 
then admitted to penance, See LENT. 

ASH- 


name of a ſpe- 


. wards choſen a member for the borongh of Bramber in 


Aﬀftivorn 
41 
— 


ASH 

ASHBORN, 2 town in Derbyſhire, ſeated between 
the rivers Dove and Compton, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge, in a rich ſoil, It is a pretty large town, 
though not ſo flouriſhing as formerly, W. Long. 1. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. o. 

ASHBURTON, a town in Devonſhire. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is one of the four ſtan- 
nery towns. It is ſeared among the hills, which are 
remarkable for tin and copper; and has a very hand- 


ſome church; as allo a chapel, which is turned into 2 


to contain iron, 


ſchool, It gives title of Baron to Dunning the late 
ſolicitor general, whoſe fon now enjoys it. W. Long. 
3. 10. N. Lat. 50. 30. | "7 
ASHBY DE L4a zouch a market-own in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 52. 40, It 
had a caſtle, which was long in the poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mily of dela Zouch, It afterwards fell into the hands 
of Edward IV. who granted it to Sir Edward Haſtings, 


created baron Haſtings, with licence to make a caſtle 
of the manorhouſe, to which he adjoined a very high 


tower. It was demoliſhed in 1643; but a great part 
of the tower is ſtill ſtanding. It now belongs to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, | | 

ASHDOD, or Azorus. Sce AzoTtus. 

ASHES, the earthy particles of combuſtible ſub- 
ſtinccs after they have been burnt. | 

If the aſhes are produced from vegetable bodies, they 
contain a conſiderable quantity of fixed ſalt, blended 
with the terrene particles: and from thele athes the 
nxed alkaline ſalts called pot-a/h, pearl-aſh, &c. are ex- 
tracted, Sec Por As, &c. 

The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrefiable, and found 
They are alſo excellent manure 
tor cold and wet grounds, Sce AGRICULTURE, 
n*20, 

Several religions ceremonies depend upon the uſe of 
aſies. St Jerome relates, that the Jews in his time 
rolled themſelves in aſhes, as a ſign of monrning. To 
repent in ſackcloth and aſhes, is a frequent expreſſion 
in Scripture for mourning and being afflicted for our 
fins. There was a fort of lye and luſtral water made 
with the aſhes of an heifer ſacrificed upon the great 
day of expiation: the aſhes whereof were diſtributed 
to the people, and this water was uſed in purifications 
as often as any touched a dead body, or was preſent at 


tanerals, (Numb. xix. 17.) Tamar after the injury 


received from her brother Amnon, covered her head 
with aſhes, (2 Sam. xiii. 19.) The Pſalmiſt in great 
ſorrow ſays, that he had eaten aſhes as if it were bread, 
(PC. cii. 9.) ; which, however is to be conſidered as 
«hyperbole, He fat on aſhes, he threw aſhes on his 
head ; his food, his bread, was ſpoiled with the aſhes 
wherewith he was covered, | 

The ancient Perſians had a fort of puniſhment for 
ſome great criminals, which conſiſted in executing them 
in aſhes, The criminal was thrown headlong trom a 
rwwer zo cubits high, which was filled with aſhes to a 
particular height, (2 Mac. xiii. 5, 6.) The motion 
which the criminal uſed to diſengage himſelf from this 
place, plunged him (till deeper into it, and this _ 
tion was farther increaſed by a wheel which ſtirred the 
aſhes continually about him till at laſt he was ſtifled. 

ASHFORD, a market-town of Kent, ſituated about 
12 miles ſouth-eſt of Canterbury, in E. Long. 45. and 
do Lit. 1. 15. 5 


I 
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ASHLAR, a term uſed among builders, by which Aftlar 


ASH 


they mean common or free ſtones, as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths and thickneſſes. 

ASHLERING, among builders, fignifies quarter- 
ing, to lath to, in garrets, about two and a half, or 
three feet high, perpendicular to the floor, up to the 
under ſide of the rafters. 

ASHMOLE (Elias), a great antiquary and herald, 
founder of the Aſhmolean muſzum at Oxford, was born 
at Litchfield in Staffordſhire, 1617. In the early part 
of his life, he practiſed in the law; and in the civil 
war had a captain's commiſſion under the king, and 
was alſo comptroller of the ordnance, He married the 
lady Mainwaring in 1649, and ſettled at London; 
where his houſe was frequented by all the learned and 
ingenious men of the time. Mr Aſhmole was a diligent 
and curious collector of mannſcripts. In the year 1650, 
he pabliſhed a treatiſe written by Dr Arthor Dee, re- 
lating to the philoſopher's ſtone ; together with ano- 
ther tract on the ſame ſubject, by an unknown author. 
About the ſame time he was bulicd in preparing for 
the preſs a complete collection of the works of ſuch 
Engliſh chemiſts as had till then remained in manu- 
ſcript. This undertaking coſt him great labour and 
expence ; and at length the work appeared, towards 
the cloſe of the year 1652. He propoſed at firſt to have 


carried it on to ſeveral volumes; but he afterwards 
dropped this deſign, and ſeemed to take a different turn 
in his ſtudies, He now applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
antiquity and records: he was at great pains to trace 
the Roman road, which in Antoninus's Itinerary is 
called Bennevanna, from Weedon to Litchfield, of 
which he gave Mr Dugdale an account in a letter. In 
1658, he began to collect materials for his hiſtory of the 
order of the garter, which he lived to finiſh, and there- 
by did no leſs honour to the order than to himſelf. In 
September following, he made a journey to Oxford, 
where he ſet about giving a full and particular deſcrip- 
tion of the coins preſented to the public library by 
Archbiſhop Laud. | 9 85 

Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. Mr Aſh- 


mole was introduced to his majeſty, who received him 
| "__ graciouſly ; and on the 18th of June 1660, beſtowed 
on 


im the place of Windſor herald A few days after, 
he appointed him to give a deſcription of his medals, 
which were accordingly delivered into his poſſeſſion, 
and King Henry VIII's cloſet was afligned for his uſe. 


On the 15th of February Mr Aſhmole was admitted a 


fellow of the royal ſociety: and, on the gth of Febru- 
ary following, the king appointed him ſecretary of Su- 
rinam, in the Weſt Indies. On the 19th of July 1699, 
the univerſity of Oxford, in conſideration of the many 
favours they had received from Mr Aſhmole, created 
him Dr of phyſic by diploma, which was preſented 
to him by Dr Yates, principal of Brazen Noſe college. 
On the 8th of May 1672, he preſented his“ Inſtitution, 
laws, and ceremonies of the moſt noble order of the 
garter,”” to the King ; who reccived it very graciouſly, 
and, as a mark of his approbation, granted him a pri- 
vy ſeal for L. 400 out of the cuſtom of paper. On the 
26th of January 1679, a firc broke out in the Middle 
Temple, in_the next chamber to Mr. Aſhmole's, by 
which he loſt a noble library, with a collection of goco 
coins, ancient and modern, and a vaſt repoſitory of 
ſeals, charters, and other antiquities and * ; 

t 


— — 


ASI 
Asia. but his manuſcripts and his moſt valuable gold medals 


were luckily at his honſe at Lambeth, In 1683, the 
univerſity of Oxford having finiſhed a magnificent re- 

poſitory near the theatre, Mr Aſhmole ſent thither bis 
curious collection of rarities; which bene faction was 
conſiderably augmented by the addition of his manu- 
ſcripts and library at his death, which happened at 
Lambeth, the 18th of May, in the 76th year of his 
age, He was interred in the church of Great-Lam- 
beth, ia Surry, on the 26th of May 1692, and a black 
marble ſtone laid over his grave, with a Latin inſerip- 


tion. N 
Beſides the works which we have mentioned, Mr 


Aſhmole left ſeveral which were publiſhed ſince his 

death, and ſome which remain till in manuſcript. - 
ASIA, is one of the three general parts of our 

- continent, and one of the four of the whole earth. 


It is ſeparated from Europe by the Mediterranean ſea, 
the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the Palus Meotis, the 


Don, and the Dwina, which fall into the White Sea; 
and from Africa, by the Arabic Gulph or Red Sea, and 
the Iſtmus of Suez. All the other parts are ſurrvunded 
dy the ocean. The late diſcoveries ſhow that it does 
not join to America, though it extends very near it: 
(See AMERICA, no 105.). It is fitnated between 44 
and 196 degrees of caſt longitude, and 1 and 74 de- 


grees of north latitude, From the Dardanelles to the 
moſt eaſtern ſhore of Tartary, it is 4740 miles in 


length; and from the moſt ſouthern point of Malacca 
to the moſt northern point of Nova Zembla, it is 4380 
miles in breadth. | | 55 
This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively govern- 
ed in paſt times by the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Per- 
ſians, and the Greeks ; but the immenſe regions of 
India and China were little known to Alexander, or 
the conquerors of the ancicnt world. i 19 the de- 
cline of thoſe empires, great part of Aſia ſubmittgJ to 
the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle ages 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they are uſually call- 
ed, Saracens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Eu- 
rope, a more extenſive empire than that of Cyrus, Al- 
exander, or even the Roman when in its height of 
power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death 
of Tamerlane ; and the Turks, conquerors on every 
ſide, took poſſeſſion of the middle regions of Aſia, 
which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries poſſeſſed 
by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains at preſent 
three large empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the 
Perſian ; upon which the leſſer kingdoms and ſove- 
reignties of Aſia generally depend. The prevailing 
form of government in this diviſion of the globe is ab- 
ſolute monarchy. If any of them can be ſaid to en- 
joy ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the wandering tribes, 
as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Aſiatic na- 
tions, when the Dutch firſt came among them, could 
not conceive how it was poſlible for any people to live 
under any other form of government than that of a 
deſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of 
Tartary, and part of India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. 
The Perſian and Indian Mahometans are of the ſect of 
Hali, and the others of that of Omar ; but both own 
Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their 
rule of faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, 


India, China, Japan, and the Aſiatic Iſlands, they are 


generally heat 


ens and idolaters. Jews are to be ound 
Vor. II. | 
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every where in Aſia. Chriſtianity, though planted 


here with wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and pri- 


mitive fathers, ſuffe red an almoſt total eclipſe by the 
conqueſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of the Turks. 
Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and 
ſufferings of popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their 
doctrines in the moſt diſtant regions and among the 
groſſeſt idolaters ; but their labours have hitherto fail- 
ed of ſucceſs, owing in a great meaſure to their own 


avarice, and the avarice and profligacy of the Euro- 


peans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and do- 
minion. | | 

Aſia may be divided into the following parts : 
Turkey in Aſia, Arabia, Perſia, the MoguF's Empire, 
with the rwo peninſulas of the Indies ; Tibet, China, 


and Corea; Great and Little Buckaria, with Koraſin; 


Tartary, Siberia, and the iſlands. The principal lan- 
guages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, the 
Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the 


Arabic, the Malayan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. 


The European languages are alſo ſpoken upon the 
coaſts of India and China. 5 


Aſia is looked upon as that part of the world which, 


of all others, has been moſt peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by 
heaven. There it was the firſt man was created; there 
the patriarchs lived, the law was given to Moſes, and 


the greateſt and moſt celebrated monarchies were form- 


ed ; from thence the firſt founders of cities and na- 
tions in other quarters of the world bronght their colo- 
nies. Laſtly, in Aſia, Jeſus Chriſt appeared: there 
it was that he wrought the ſalvation of mankind, that 
he died and roſe again; and from thence it is that the 
light of the goſpel was diffuſed over all the world. 
Laws, arts, ſciences, and religion, almoſt all had their 
original iu Aſia. | 

As Alia exceeds the other two parts of our continent, 
Eerope and Africa, ſo it is ſuperior to them in the ſe- 
renity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, the deliciouſ- 
neſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamie qualities 


of its plants, ſpices, and gums; the ſalubrity of its 


drugs; the quantity, variety, beanty, and valne of 


ems; the richneſs of its metals, and the fineneſs of ns 


lks and cottons. A great change indeed bath happen- 
ed in that part of it called Turkey, which bath loſt 
much of its ancient ſplendor, and from the moſt po- 
pulons and beſt cultivated fpot in Aſia, is become a 
wild and uncultivated deſart. The other parts of Aſia 
continue much in their former condition ; the ſoil be- 


ing as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the inha- 


bitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. 
This effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of 
the climate, though in ſome meaſure heightened by 
euſtom and education ; and the ſymptoms of it are 


more or leſs viſible as the ſeveral nations are ſeated 
nearer or farther from the north. Hence the Tartars,, 


who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are as brave, 
hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. 
W hat is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies 
among the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians, and all the iuha- 
bitants of the more ſonthern regions, is in a great 


meaſure made up to them by the vivacity of their 


minds, and ingennity in various kinds of workmanfhip, 
which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have in vain endea- 
youred to imitate. 


The chief rivers of Aſia are, the Euphrates-· and Ti- 
3D Brie, 


Aﬀs. 


Aſia 


4 
Aſiſia. 


Acts xix. 31.) were the Pagan Ponti 
to ſuperintend and have the care of the public games; 


ASI 
ris, in Turkey ; the Indus and Ganges, in India ; the 


Kiang and Hoang-ho, in China: the Sir Amu and 


Wolgz, in Weſtern Tartary ; the Saghalia Ula or A- 
mur, in Eaſtern Tartary ; the Iriſh, Oby, Jeniſca, 
and Lena, in Siberia, The lakes are, that prodigious 
one called the Caſpian Sea; and near that another ve- 
2 large one, but latcl 
the lake of eagles. The Baykal is in Siberia, the Ko- 
konor near Tibet, and the Long Ping in China, The 
chief mountains are, the Taurus in Turkey and Perſia ; 
the Imaus, between India and Tibet; and the Altay, in 
Tartary. | | 


tainty. However, they may be divided into thoſe of 


the caſt, weſt, ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt. Thoſe that lie on 


the eaſt of Afia are, the iſlands of Jeſſo or Yedſo, and 
Japan, with ſeveral ſmall ones on the coaſt of Korea, 


the iſland of Formoſa, and the Phillippines. Thoſe on 


the weſt are, the iſland of Cyprus, in the Mediterra- 


nean; Scanderoon, off Natolia, and the iſle of Rhodes, 
off Phiſchio, on the ſame coaſt, Thoſe on the ſouth 


are, the iſles of the Maldives, in the Indian Sea ; the 


Iſle of Ceylon, off cape Komorin ; with a great many 


ſmall ones in the gulph of Bengal. Thoſe on the ſouth- 


eaſt are, the iſles of Sandi, as Sumatra, the iſles of Ja- 


va, Borneo, &c. the Moluccas, the iſles of Kumbaya, 
Timor, &c, 2 8 Fs 
Au Minor, or Leſſer Aſia ; the ſame with Nato- 
lia, Sec NATOLIA. © | 
ASIARCHE, (termed by St Paul, Chief of Aſia, 
fla of Aſia, choſen 


Which they did at their own E for which rea- 
c 


ſon they were always the ric 
men 


| Pope's territories. 


the towns. | 
ASIDE, in the drama, ſomething ſaid by an actor, 


which ſome, or even all the other actors preſent, are 
ſuppoſed not to hear; a circumſtance juſtly condemned 


as being unnatural and improbable, 

ASIITO, a town of Italy, in Perugia, and in 
E. Long. 23. 40. N. Lat. 43. 0. 
_ ASILIUS, or HoxEgy-FrLY, 4 genus of inſets be- 
longing to the order of inſecta diptera, It has two 


wings; and a horny, ſtrait, two-valved beak. There 
are 17 ſpecies of this inſet. Many of them wound 
in a very painful manner, and are particularly trouble- 


ſome to cattle. in low meadows ; others of them are 


quite harmleſs. Sce Plate LVI. 


ASINARA, an iſland of Italy, on the weſtern coaſt 


of Sardinia. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 41. o. 
AsINIUs (Pollio), conſul and Roman orator, diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf under Auguſtus by his exploits and 
his literary works, He is frequently mentioned with 
raiſes by Horace and Virgil, and is ſaid to have col- 
[edted the firſt library at Rome. He died at Freſcati, 
at 80 years of age. 
_ ASIONGABER, Es810NXGEBPER, or EZIONGEBER 
a town of Arabia Petrza, on the bay of Elath, a part 
of the Arabian Gulf; the dock or ſtation of the ſhips 
df Solomon and Jchoſaphat; an ancient town, men- 
tioned alſo by Moſes, It was afterwards called Be- 
renice r | 
ASISIA, or As$1514, a town of Liburnia (Ptole- 
my, Aptonine), now in ruins, but exhibiting many 
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known to us, called Aral, or 


3600 Roman feet. 
The Aſiatic iſlands are very numerous, infomuch-- 
that ſome reckon 150,000 ; bat of this there is no cer- 


and moſt conſiderable 


the 


ASL 


monuments of antiquity. It is the Aſſeſia or Aſſeria of 4603 


Pliny. This author, after having ſpecified the Li- 


burnian cities that were obliged to attend the congreſs 


or diet of Scardona, adds to the catalogue the frec Aſ- 
ſcrians, immuneſqgue Aſſeriates ; and this people, who 
created their own magiſtrates, and were governed b 
their own municipal laws, were no doubt more ric 
and powerful than their neighbours, 


The veſtiges of the walls of Afleria that ill remain "I 


are a ſufficient proof of this; for their circumference 
is clearly diſtinguiſhable above ground, and meaſures 
The ſpace incloſed by them forms 
an oblong polygon, and they are built with common 


Dalmatian niarble ; but not taken from the hill on 
which they ſtand, for that furniſhes only ſoft ſtone. 


The walls arc inveſted, both inſide and out, with this 


. marble: ſome of the ſtones are ten ſeet long, and they 


are all of conſiderable dimenſions. The thickneſs of 
theſe fortifications" is commonly about eight feet: but 


at the narroweſt extremity, which falls towards the foot 


of the hill, they are eleven feet thick ; and, in ſome 
parts, their height ſtill above ground reaches to near 


30 feet. An antiquary, or even a ſimple lover of the 
fine arts, or of erudition, the Abbe Fortis obſerves, 


cannot help wiſhing at Podgraje (the modern name of 


Aſſeria), that ſome powerful hand quicquid ſub terra 
eſt in apricum proferit and ſuch a wiſh becomes 


ſtronger when he reflects, chat fince the deſtruction of 


that city no ſearch has ever been made under ground, 
with a view to diſcover any thing curious ; and yet 


theſe walls without doubt incloſe a valuable depoſite 


of antiquities, thrown down in heaps, who knows by 


what cauſe; perhaps naturally, by an earthquake, or 
perhaps by a ſudden inundation of barbarians, whish 


is ſtill worſe. The gate now demoliſhed, the conſider- 
able height of the walls to be ſeen in ſeveral places 


from without, ſome pieces of thick walls that ſtill ap- 
pear levelled to the gronnd among the buſhes, are cir- 


cumſtances which give ground to hope that many coſt- 
ly monuments might be recovered out of theſe ruins. 


The magnificence of the remaining wall, and the ma- 
ny pieces of well-cut ſtone and fine marble ſcattered 
over the couiguuus fields, affurd ſuſſieient proof that 
both good taſte and grandeur once flouriſhed in that 
country, In the midſt of the rubbiſh which covers the 
remains of Aſſeria, the pariſh church of the little vil- 


lage ſtands inſolated ; it is built of broken pieces of 


ancient ruins, taken as they happened to be neareſt, 


mixed with mutilated inſcriptions, and fragments of 
noble cornices. | 


ASKELON. See AscaLon. 


ASKERON, a place five miles from Doncaſter, no- 


ted for a medicinal ſpring. It is a ſtrong ſulphureous 
water, and is ſlightly impregnated with a purging ſalt. 
It is recommended internally and externally inſtramous 


and other ulcers, ſcabs, leproſy, and ſimilar complaints. 


It is good in chronic obſtuctions, and in caſes of worms 
and foulneſs of the bowels. 35 
ASISIO, or As 1710, a city of the Pope's territories 
in Italy, ſituated about 16 miles caſt of Perugia. E. 
Long. 13. 35. N. Lat. 43. | 


ASKRIG, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire. 


W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 53. 50. 


ASLANI, in commerce, a lilver coin, worth from 
115 to 120 aſpers. See ASPER. 
— — ASMONEUS, 
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Afmoneus ASMONEUS, or As$4MONEVUS, the father of Si- 


i 
Aſor. 


to be ſeen near Aſſuan. 


the dominion of Ruſſia. 


mon, and chief of the Aſmoneans, a family that reign- 


ed over the Jews during 126 years. 


ASNA, or Es NA, a town in Upper Egypt, ſcated 


upon the Nile, believed by ſome authors to be the au- 
cient Syena, though others ſay the ruins of it are ſtill 
It is ſo ncar the cataracts of 
the Nile, that they may be heard from thence. It con- 
tains ſeveral monuments of antiquity ; and among the 
reſt an ancient Egyptian temple, pretty entire, all 
painted throughout, except in ſome places that are ef- 
faced by time. The columns are full of hieroglyphic 
figures. This ſuperb ſtructure is now made uſe of for 
a ſtable, wherein they put oxen, camels, and goats. A 
little way from thence are the ruins of an ancient nun- 
nery, ſaid to be built by St Helena, ſurroanded with 
tombs.—Aſna is the principal town in theſe parts, and 
the inhabitants are rich in corn and cattle. They drive 
a conſiderable trade into Lower Egypt and Nubia, by 
means of the Nile, and alſo by the caravans that paſs 
over the Deſart. The inhabitants are all Arabs, ex- 


cept about 200 Copts, the ancient inhabitants, and a 


fort of Chriſtians. They are under the government of 
the Turks, who have a cadi, and the Arabs have two 
3 of their on nation. E. Long. 31. 40. N. Lat. 
28. 15. | | 1 
_ ASOLA, a town af the Breſſan in Italy, belong- 
ing to the republic of Venice. E. Long. 14. 18. N. 
LA. . 15. 

ASOLO, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, ſeated 


on a mountain 17 miles north-weſt of Treviſan, and 


10 north-caſt of Baſſano. E. Long. 12. 2. N. Lat. 
45. 49. 5 

SOPH, a town of Coban Tartary, in Aſia, ſeated 
on the river Don, near its mouth, a litile to the caſt 
of the Palus Mceotis, or Sca of Azoph. It has been 
ſeveral times taken and retaken of late years ; but in 
1739, the contending powers agreed that the fortifica- 
tions ſhoald be demoliſhed, and the town remain under 
E. Long. 41. 30. N. Lat. 
AT. 18, | | 
_ ASOPUS, a river of Phrygia Major, which, toge- 
ther with the Lycus, waſhes Laodicea, (Pliny). An- 
ther of Bœotia, which running from mount Cithæron, 
and watering the territory of Thebes, ſeparates it from 


the territory of Platza, and falls with an caſt courſe in- 


to the Euripus, at Tanagra. On this river Adraſtus 
king of Sicyon built a temple to Nemeſis, thence 
called Adraſleia. From this river Thebae came to be 
ſurnamed A/opides, (Strabo). It is now called Ape. — 
A third Aſopus, a river of Pcloponneſus, which runs 


by Sicyon, (Strabo); and with a north-weſt courſe 


falls into the Sinus Corinthiacus, to the weſt of Co- 
rinth.—A fourth, a ſmall river of the Locri Epicne- 
midii, on the borders of Theſſaly, (Pliny) ; riſing in 
Mount Oeta, and falling into the Sinus Maliacus, 

Asopus, a town of Laconica, (Pauſanias) ; on the 
Sinus Laconicus, with a port in a peninſula, between 
Boz to the caſt, and the mouth of the Eurotas to the 
weſt. The citadel only remains ſtanding, now called 
by the ſailors Caſte! Rampanso. 

ASOR, or Hazox (anc. geog.), a town of the 
tribe of Judah, to the ſouth-weſt, on the borders of 
Aſcalon, (Joſhua) ; as alſo Haſor-Hadata, tranſlated 
by the ſeventy Arwpa kann (id). Another Aſor, A- 
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ſorus, or Hazor, a town of Galilee; called the eapital 
of all the kingdoms to the north of Paleſtine. It was 
taken by Joſhua ; the inhabitants were put to the 
ſword, and their houſes burnt. It was afterwards re- 
built (Judges, 1 Sam.); but remained ſtill in the hands 
of the Canaanites, though in the lot of the tribe of 
Naphthali, (Joſhua). It lay to the north of the La- 
cus . Samachonites, called in Scripture the Waters 
of Merom, (Joſephus). : 

ASO W, a celebrated and important fortreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, once a place of conſiderable trade, but now demo- 
liſhed. It was ſitnated in the diſtri of Bachmut, near 
the place where the Greeks many centuries ago built 
the city of Tanais, which was very famous for its trade, 
and underwent many viciſſitudes. The Genoeſe, who 
ſettled a trade with Ruſſia ſoon after the diſcovery of 


Aſow, 
Aſp. 
— — 


Archangel by Captain Chancellor, became maſters of 


this place, and gave it the name of Tana, or Catana : 
but the Tartars, who were very powerful in theſe parts, 


ſeem to have been in poſſeſſion of it long before ; for, 


as Buſching informs us, there are Aſow coins yet ex- 
tant, on which is the name of Taktanyſ/i-Kan. From 
the Genoeſe it fell into the hands of the Turks, loſt 
its trade, and became an inconſiderable town. In 1637, 
it was taken by the Coſſacks, who defended it againſt 


the Turks in 1641, and next year ſet fire to it, and blew 


it up. The Turks rebuilt it with ſtrong fortifications. 
The Ruſſians laid claim to it in 1672, and took it in 
1696 ; but, by the treaty of Pruth in 1711, it was re- 
ſtored to the Turks. 


In 1736, the Ruſſians became 


maſters of Aſow ; but by the treaty of Belgrade they 


were obliged to relinquiſh it, and entirely deſtroy the 


place. | 5 

ASP, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of 
ſerpent, whoſe bite gives a ſpeedy but eaſy death. It 
is ſaid to be thus denominated from the Greek arri, 
/hield, in regard to the manner of its lying convolved 
in a circle, in the centre of which is the head, which it 


exerts, or raiſes, like the umbo or umbilicus of a buck- 


ler. This ſpecies of ſerpent is very frequently men- 


tioned by authors; bat ſo careleſsly deſcribed, that it is 
not eaſy to determine which, if any of the ſpecies known 


at preſent, may properly be called by this name. It is 
ſaid to be common in Africa, and abont the banks of 
the Nile; and Bellonius mentions a ſmall ſpecies of ſer- 
pent which he had met with in Italy, and which had a 
ſort of callous excreſcence on the head, which he 
takes to have been the aſpis of the ancients, It is with 
the aſp that Cleopatra is ſaid to have diſpatched herſelf, 
and prevented the deligns of Auguſtus, who intended 
to have carried her captive to adorn his triumphal en- 
try into Rome. But the fact is conteſted: Brown 
places it among his vulgar errors. The indications of 
that queen's having uſed the miniſtry of the aſp, were 
only two almoſt inſenſible pricks found in her arm; 
and Plutarch ſays it is unknown what ſhe died of. At 
the ſame time, it muſt be obſerved, that the ſlightne ſs 
of the pricks found in her arm furniſhes no preſumption 
againſt the fact; for no more than the prick of a needle- 


point dipt in the poiſon was neceſſary for the purpoſe. 


See the article SERPENT. 

Lord Bacon makes the aſp the Jeaſt painful of all 
the inſtraments of death. He ſuppoſes it to have an 
affinity to opium, but to be leſs diſagrecable in it ope- 
ration; and his opinion ſeems to correſpond with the 

— Sag account, 


. 
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ASP 
accounts of moſt writers, as well as with the effects de- 
ſcribed to have been produced upon Cleopatra ; for 
which ſee the article already referred to. 

The ancients had a plaſter called 4, Ard, made of 
this terrible animal, of great efficacy as a diſcutient of 
ſtrumæ and other indurations, and uſed likewiſe againſt 
pains of the gout. The fleſh and ſkin, or exuviæ, of 
the creature, had alſo their ſhare in the ancient mate- 
ria medica, | 5 
ASPA, 2 town of Parthia, (Ptolemy) ; now Iſpa- 
han, (Holſtenius). In Ptolemy. the latitude ſeems to 
agree, being 33%; but whether the longitude does, is 
a queſtion. E. Long. 51. Lat. 32. 30. 

ASPALATHUS, AarzIcan n3ROOM: A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs 


of plants; aid in the natural method raking under 


the 32d order, Papilionaces. The calyx conſiſts of 5 
diviſions : the hr is oval, and contains 2 ſeeds, Of 
this genus there are 19 ſpecies ; all of which are na- 


tives of warm climates, and muſt be preſcrved in ſtoves 


by thoſe who would cultivate them here. The roſe- 
wood, whence the oleum rhodii is obtained, is one of 


| the ſpecies, but of which we have yet had no particu- 


lar deſcription. The wood is heavy, oleaginous, ſome- 
what ſharp and bitter to the taſte, of a ſtrong ſmell 
and purple colour. It is called r9/2-w99d or /ignum 
Khodium, either on account of its ſweet ſmell, or of its 
growth in the iſland of Rhodes, It was anciently in 
much repate as an aſtringent, ſtrengthener, and drier ; 
but it is now diſuſed in internal practice. It affords 
an oil of an admirable ſcent, reputed one of the beſt 
of perfumes : it is chiefly uſed in ſcenting pomatums 
and liniments, = 
ASPARAGUS, $sPARAGUS, SPERAGE, or SPAR- 


ROWGRASS: A genus of the monogynia order, be- 


longing to the hexandria claſs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 11th order, Sarmen- 
tacec. The calyx is quinquepartite, and erect; the 
3 inferior petals are bent outwards ; the berry has 3 
cells, and contains 2 ſeeds.—The ſpecies are 10; but 
the only one cultivated in the gardens is that with an 


upright herbaceous ſtalk, briſtly leaves, and equal ſti- 


ala, or the common aſparagus. The other ſpecies are 
ept only in the gardens of the curious for the ſake of 


variety. 


Culture, The garden aſparagus is with great care 
cultivated for the uſe of the table. The propagation 


of this uſeful plant is from ſced ; and as much of the 
ſucceſs depends upon the goodneſs of the ſeed, it is 
much better to ſave it than to buy it at the ſhops. The 


manner of ſaving it is this: Mark with a ſtick ſome of 
the faireſt buds; and when they are run to berry, and 
the ſtalks begin to dry and wither, cut them up; rub 
off the berries into a tub, and pouring water upon them, 
rub them about with your hands; che huſks will break 
and let out the ſced, and will ſwim away with the water 
in pouring it off; ſo that in repeating this two or three 
times, the ſeeds will be clean waſhed, and found at the 
bottom of the tub, Theſe muſt be ſpread on a mat 
to dry, and in ihe beginning of February muſt be ſown 


ona bed of rich earth, They muſt not be ſown too 


thick, and muſt be trod into the ground, and the earth 
raked over them ſmooth; the bed is to be kept clear 
of weeds all the ſummer ; and in October, when the 
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them five inches above the level of the alleys. 


ASP 
ſtalks are withered and dry, a little rotten dan 
be ſpread half an inch thick over the whole — * 
the bed. The ſpring following, the plants will be fit 
to plant out for good ; the ground muſt therefore be 
prepared for them by trenching it well, and buryin 
a large quantity of rotten dang in the trenches, 55 
that it may lie at leaſt ſix inches below the ſarface of 
the ground: when this is done, level the whole plot 
exactly, taking out all the looſe ſtones. This is io be 
done juſt at the time when the aſparagus is to be plant- 
ed out ; which muſt be in the beginning of March, if 
the ſoil is dry and the ſeaſon forward ; but in a wet 
ſoil it is better to wait till the beginning of April, 
which is about the ſeaſon that the plants are begin- 
ning to ſhoot. The ſeaſon being now come, the roots 


muſt be carefully taken up with a narrow-pronged 


dunk-fork, ſhaking them out of the earth, ſeparating 
them from each other, and obſerving to Jay all their 
heads even for the more convenient planting them ; 
which muſt be done in this manner, 
drawn, at a foot diſtance each, ſtraight acroſs the bed; 
theſe muſt be dug into ſmall trenches of Hx inches deep, 
into which the roots mult be laid, placing them againſt 
the ſides of the trench with their buds in a right poſi- 
tion upwards, and ſo that, when the carth is raked 
over them, they may be two inches under the ſurface 
of the ground. Berweoen every four rows 2 ſpace of 
two feet and a half ſhould be left for walking in, to 
cut the aſparagus. When the aſparagus is thus plant- 
ed, a crop of onions may be ſown on the ground, which 
will not at all hurt it. A month after this, the aſpara- 
gus will come up, when the crop of onions muſt be 
thinned, and the weeds carefully cleared away. About 
Auguſt the onions will be fit to pull np. In October 
following, cut off the ſhoots of the aſparagus within 
two inches of the ground, clear well all weeds away, 
and throw up the earth upon the beds, ſo as io leave 
A row 
of colworts may be planted in the middle of the alleys, 
but nothing muſt be now ſown on the beds. In the 
ſpring the weeds muſt be hoed up, and all the ſummer 
the beds kept clear of weeds. In Oftober they muſt 
be turned up, and carthed again, as the preceeding ſea- 
ſon. The ſecond ſpring atter planting, ſome of the 
young aſparagus may be cut for the table. The larger 
ſhoots ſhould only be taken, and theſe ſhould be cnt at 
two inches under ground, and the beds every year ma- 
naged as in the ſecond year. But as ſome people are 
very fond of early aſparagus, the following directions 
are given by which it may be obtained any time in win- 
ter: Plant ſome good roots at one year old in a moiſt rich 
ſoil, about eight inches apart; the ſecond and third 
years after planting, they will be ready to take up for 
the hot-beds ; theſe ſhould be made pretty ſtrong, a- 
bout three feet thick, with new ſtable-dung. that has 
fermented a week or more ; the beds mnſt be covered 
with earth ſix inches thick; then againſt a ridge made 


at one end, begin to lay in your plants, without trim- 
ming or cutting the fibres, and between every row lay 


a little ridge of fine carth, and proceed thus till the 
bed is planted ; then cover the bed two inches thick 
with earth, and cncompaſs it with a ſtraw- band, and 
in a week, or as the bed is in the temper, put on the 
frames and glaſſes, and lay on three inches thick of 

freth 


muſt Aſparagus. 
of — — 


Lines muſt be 


Aſpaſia freſh earth over the beds, and give them air and add 
Aſpalti- freſh heat to them as it requires. Theſe beds may be 
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made from November till March, which will laſt till 
the natural graſs comes on. 

Medicinal Uſes. The roots have a bitteriſh muci- 
laginous taſte, inclining to ſweetneſs; the fruit has 
much the ſame kind of taſte; the young ſhoots are 
more hh can than either. Aſparagus promotes ap- 
petite, but affords little nouriſhment, It gives a ſtron 
ill ſmell to the urine in a little time after cating it, an 
for this reaſon chiefly is ſuppoſed to be diuretic : it is 
likewiſe eſteemed apericnt and deobſtruent ; the root 
is one of the five called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe 
the ſhoots to be moſt efficaceous ; others, the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stahl is of opinion that 
none of them have any great ſhare of the virtues uſual- 

ly aſcribed to them. Aſparagus appears from expe- 
rience to contribute very little either to the exciting of 
urine when ſuppreſſed, or increaſing its diſcharge ; and 


in caſes where aperient medicines generally do ſervice, 


this has little or no effect. 

ASPASIA of MiLETus, a courtezan, who ſettled 
at Athens under the adminiſtration of Pericles, and one 
of the moſt noted ladies of antiquity; She was of ad- 
mirable beauty; yet her wit and eloquence, ſtill more 
than her beauty, gained her extraordinary reputation 
among all ranks in the republie. In <loquence ſhe 
ſurpaſſed all her contemporaries, and her converſation 
was ſo entertaining and inſtructive, that notwithſtand- 
ing the diſhonourable commerce ſhe carried on in female 
virtue, perſons of the firſt diſtinction, male and female, 
reſorted to her houſe as to an academy: ſhe even num- 
| bered Socrates among her hearers and admirers. She 
captivated Pericles in ſuch a manner, that he diſmiſſed 
his own wife, in order to eſpouſe her; and, by her 
univerſal knowledge, irreſiſtible elocution, and intrigu- 
ing genius, ſhe in a great meaſure influenced the admi- 
5 of Athens. She was accuſed of having 
excited, from motives of perſonal reſentment, the war 
of Peloponneſus; yet, calamitous as that long and 
obſtinate conflict proved to Greece, and particularly 


to Athens, it may be ſuſpe&ed. that Aſpaſia occaſion- 
ed ſtill more incurable evils to both. Her example, 


and ſtill more her inſtructions, formed a ſchool at A- 


thens, by which her dangerous profeſſion was reduced 


into a ſyſtem. The companions of Aſpaſia ſerved as 
models for painting and ſtatuary, and themes for po- 


etry and panegric. Nor were they merely the ob- 


jects, but the authors of many literary works, in which 
they eſtabliſhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gaining 
the heart and captivating the affections. The dreſs, 
behaviour, and artifices of this claſs of women, became 
continually more ſeduQtive and dangerous; and A- 
thens thenceforth remained the chief ſchool of vice 
and pleaſure, as well as of literature and philoſophy. 
AsPASIA, among ancient phyſicians, a conſtrictive 
medicine for the pudenda muliebria, It conſiſted only 
of wool, moiſtened with an infuſion of unripe galls. 


 ASPATICUM, (from eoratipar, © 1 ſalute,” in 


_ eccleſiaſtical ir aca a place, or apartment, adjoining, 
to the ancient churches, wherein the biſhop and Preſby- 
ters ſat, to receive the ſalutations of the perſons who 
came to vilit them, deſire their bleſſing, or conſult 


them ou buſineſs, —This is alſo called a/pcticum dia- 


© . 

conicum, receptorium, metatorium, or meſatorium, and Alpes 

ſalutatorium ; in Engliſh, © greeting-houſe.” l 
ASPECT, in aſtronomy, denotes the ſituation of the Aperuga. - 


ASP 


planets and ſtars with reſpect to each other. 

There are five different aſpects. 1. Sextile aſpect is 
when the planets or ſtars are 600 diſtant, and marked 
thus x. 2. The quartile, or quadrate, when they are 
90% diſtaut, marked J. 3. Trine, when 1200 diſtant, 
marked A. 4. Oppolition, when 1800 diſtant, mark - 


ed . And, 5. Conjunction, when both in the ſame 
degree, marked d. 


epler, who added eight new ones, defines aſpect 


to be the angle formed by the rays of two ſtars meet- 
ing on the earth, whereby their good or bad influence 
is meaſured; for it is to be obſerved, that theſe aſpects 
being firſt introduced by aſtrologers, were diſtinguiſh- 
ed into benign, malignant, and indifferent ; the quar- 
tile and oppoſition being accounted malign ; the trine 
and ſextile, benign or friendly; and the conjunction 
indifferent. | 
ASPEN-TREE, in botany. See PopuLvus. 


ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the 


Greek language, marked thus (*) ; and importing, that 
the letters over which it is placed onght to be ſtrongly 
aſpirated, or pronounced as if an h were joined with 
them. 


three of which make a MEDine. | 


ASPERA ARTERI4A, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
windpipe or trachea, Sce ANATOMY, no 116. 


ASPERIFOLIATE, or AsPERIFOLioUs, among 
| botaniſts, ſuch plants as are rough-leaved, having their 
leaves placed alternately on their ſtalks, and a mono- 


petalous flower divided into five parts. — They conſti- 


tute an order of plants in the Fragmenta methodi natu- 


ralis of Linnæus, in which are theſe genera, viz. 
tournefortia, cerinthe, ſymphytum, pulmonaria, an- 
chuſa, lithoſpermam, myoſotis, heliotropium, cy no- 
gloſſum, aſperugo, lycopſis, echium, borrago: nagis 
mintuſve oleraceæ, mucilaginoſæ, & glutinoſe ſunt. Lin. 
In the preſent ſyſtem, i 
monogy nia. 4 

ASPERIFOLLA PLanTE#, rough-lcaved plants. 


The name of a claſs in Hermanus, Boerhaave, and 
Ray's methods, conſiſting of plants which have four 


naked ſeeds, and whoſe leaves are rough to the touch. 
In Tournefort's Syſtem, theſe plants conſtitute the 
third ſection or order of the ſecond claſs; and in Lin- 


næus's Sexual Method, they make a part of the pen- 


tandria monogynia. 

ASPZRITY, the inequality of the ſurface of any 
body, which hinders the hand from paſſing over it 
trecly. From the teſtimony of ſome blind perſons, it 
has been ſuppoſed that every colour hath its particular 
degree of aſperity : though this has been denied by 
others. See the article BLIND. | 

ASPEROSA, a town of Turkey, in Europe ; it is 
a biſhop's ſce, ſituated on the coaſt of the Archipelago. 
E. Long. 25. 20. N. Lat. 40. 58. N | 

ASPERUGA, $8MALL WILD Bud Loss, in botany : 
A genus of the pentandria mongynia claſs; and in 
the natural Rx ranking under the 39th order, A/ 
perifoliz. The calyx of the fruit is compreſſed, with 


folds flatly parallel, and ſinuous. There are two ſpe- 
cics, Viz, the procumbens, or wild bugloſs, a native of 


Bri- 


Asp, or Aſpre, in commerce, a Turkiſh coin, 


cle are among the pentandria 


= ; hz 9 1 


5 * 
- 


HE 


not fond of jr. 
ASPERULA, woopkrooy: A genus of the mono- 
gyniaorder, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
der, Stellate. The corolla is infandibuliform ; and the 
capſule contains two globular ſeeds. There are two 
ſpecies, the cynanchica and the odorata, Both of them 
row wild in Britain, ſo are ſeldom admitted into gar- 
ens. The firſt is found on chalky hills. The latter is 
a low umbelliferous plant, growing wild in woods and 
copſes, and flowering in May. It has an excecding 
pleaſant ſmell, which is improved by moderate cxſic- 
cation; the taſte is ſubſaline, and ſomewhat auſtere. 
It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors, Aſperula is 
_ ſippoſed to attenuate viſcid humours, aud ſtrengthen 


the tone of the bowels; it is recommended in obſtruc- 


tions of the liver and biliary ducts, and by ſome in epi- 
leplies and palſies; modern practice has nevertheleſs 
rejected it, 
and other inſets, The roots of the firſt are uſed in 
Sweden to dye red. | 
ASPHALTITES, ſo called from the great quantity 


of bitumen it produces; called alſo the Dead Sa, 


and from its ſitnation, the Eaſl Sca,; the Salt Sea, the 
Sea of Sodom, the Sea of the Deſart, and the Ses of the 
Plain, by the ſacred writings: A lake of Judea, | 

Many things have been ſaid and written of this famed, 
or, if they were indeed true, rather infamous lake; ſuch 
as that it aroſe from the ſubmerſion of the vale of Siddim, 
where once ſtood, as is commonly reported, the three 
cities which periſhed in the miraculous conflagration, 


with thoſe of Sodom and Gomorrah, for their unnatural. 
and deteſtable wickedneſs; on which account this 


lake has been looked upon as a laſting monument of 
the juſt judgment of God, to deter rapes Fo from ſuch 
abominations. Hence it is added, that the waters of 
the lake are ſo impregnated with ſalt, ſulphur, and 
other bituminous ſtuff, that nothing will ſink or live in 
it; and that it caſts ſuch ſtench and ſmoke, that the 
very birds die iu attempting to fly over it, The de- 
ſcription likewiſe of the apples that grew about, fair 
without, and only aſhes and bitterneſs within, were 
looked upon as a farther monument of God's anger. 
So likewiſe the deſcription which many travellers give 
not only of the lake, but of all the country round 
about, of the whole appearing dreadful to behold, all 
ſulphureous, bituminous, ſtinking, and ſuffocating : 
aud laſtly, what hath been farther affirmed of the ruins 
of the five citics being ſtill to be ſeen in clear weather, 
and having been actually ſeen in theſe latter times; all 
theſe ſurpriſing things, and ill-grounded notions, tho' 
commonly, and ſo long, received among Chriſtians, 
have been of late ſo much exploded, not only by the 
teſtimony of very credible witneſſes, but even by argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture, that we muſt give them 
up as inventions, unleſs we will ſuppoſe the face and 
nature of all theſe to have been entirely chang- 
ed, Thoſe, in particular, of bodies not ſinking in the 
water, and of birds being ſtifled by the exhalations of 
it, appear now falſe in fact. It is true, the quantity 
of ſalt, alum and ſulphur, with which it is impregnat- 
ed, render it ſo much ſpecifically heavicr (Dr Pococke 
ſays one-fifth) than freſh water, that bodies will not ſo 
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Aſperula, Britain; and the Egyptiaca, a native of Egypt. Horſes, 
Alphaltites goats, ſheep, and ſwine cat the firſt ſpecics; cows arc 


' &c, on account of its unpleaſant bitterneſs. 


The ſmell of it 1s ſaid to drive away ticks 


ASP 


eaſily ſink: yet that author and others, aſſure us, Aſphaltites 
they have ſwam and dived in it; and, 'as to the 


birds, we are told likewiſe, that they will fly over it 
without any harm. To reconcile 'theſe things with 


by Veſpaſian, is impoſſible, without ſappoſing 
thoſe ingredients have been fince much exhauſted, 
which is not at all improbable; ſuch quantities of 
them, that is, of the bitumen and ſalt, having been all 
along, and being ſtill taken off, and ſuch ſtreams of 
freſh water continually pouring into it, as may reaſon- 
ably be as wer to have conſiderably diminiſhed its 
gravity and denſeneſs. For, with reſpect to its ſalt, we 
are told, the Arabs made quantities of it from that 
lake, in large pits about the ſhores, which they fill with 
that water, and leave to be chriſtalized by the ſun. 
This ſalt is in ſome caſes much commended by Galen, 
as very wholeſome, and a ſtrengthener of the ſtomach 


that li 


40 


What likewiſe relates to the conſtant ſmoke aſcend- 


ing from the lake, its changing the colour of its water | 
three times a- day, fo confidently affirmed by Joſephus f Bel. Jud. 


and other ancients, and confirmed by prince Radziville lib. v. cap. 


and other moderns, who pretend to have been eye- 5 


witneſſes of it, is all now in theſame manner exploded 
by others of more modern date, and of at leaſt equal 
candour. 'The unhealthineſs of the air about the lake 


was affirmed by Joſephus and Pliny, eſpecially on the 


weſt: the monks that live in the neighbourhood con- 
firm the ſame, and would have diſſuaded Dr Pococke 
from going to it on that account; and, as he ventured 
to go and bath in it, and was, two days after, ſeized 
with a dizzineſs, and violent pain in the flomach, 
which laſted near three weeks, they made no doubt 


but it was occaſioned by it; and he doth not ſeem to 


contradict them. As to the water, it is, though clear, 


ſo impregnated with ſalt, that thoſe who dive into it 
There 


come out covered with a kind of ſaline matter. 
is one remarkable thing relating to this lake, general- 


ly agreed on by all travellers and geographers; viz. 


that it receives the waters of Jordan, a conſiderable 
river, the brooks of Jabbok, Kithan, Arnon, and other 
ſprings, whieh flow into it from the adjacent moun- 
tains, and yet never overflows, though there is no viſible 
way to be found by which it diſcharges that preat in- 
flux. Some naturaliſts have been greatly embarraſſed 
to find a diſcharge for theſe waters, and have therefore 
been inclined to ſuſpe& the lake had a communication 
with the Mediterranean. But, beſides that we know of 
no gulph to corroborate this ſuppoſition, it has been 
demonſtrated by accurate calculations, that eyapora- 


tion is more than ſufficient to earry off the waters 


brought by the river. It is, in fact, very conſiderable; 


and frequently becomes ſenſible to the eye, by the foys 


with which the lake is covered at the riſing of the ſun, 
and which are afterwards diſperſed by the heat. 
incloſed on the eaſt and weſt with exceeding high 


mountains, many of them craggy and dreadful to be- 


hold. On the north it has the plains of Jericho; or, if 
we take in both ſides of the Jordan, it has the Great 
Plain, properly fo called, on the ſouth; which is o- 
pen, and extends beyond the reach of the eye. Jo- 
ſephus gives this lake 580 furlongs in length, from the 
mouth of the Jordan to the town of Segor, on the op- 
polite end, that is about 22 leagues; and about 150 

„ Song 


It is 


the experiments which Pliny “ tells us had been made Yar. 2p. 
b. v. cap. 
. 
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Afphaltites furlongs, or five leagues, in its largeſt breadth : but our 


” 


modern acconuts commonly give it 24 leagues inlength 


and 6 or 7 in breadth. On the weſt ſide of it is a kind 


of promontory, where they pretend to ſhow the remains 
of Lot's metamorphoſed wife. Joſephus ſays it was 
ſtill ſtanding in his time; but when Prince Radziville 
inquired after it, they told him there was no ſuch ſalt 


pillar or ſtatue to be found in all that part. However, 


they have found means, about a century after him, to 
recover, as they pretended to aſſure Mr Maundrell, a 
block or ſtump of it, which may in time grow up, with 
a little art, into its ancient bulk. - . 

It is to be obſerved here, that the name of Dead Sca 
is not to found in the ſacred, writings; but hath been 
given to this lake becauſe no creature will live in it, on 
account of its exceſſive ſaltneſs, or rather bituminons 
quality; for the Hebrews rank ſulphur, nitre, and bi- 


tumen, under the general name of /a/t. However, 


ſome late travellers have ſound cauſe to ſuſpect the com- 
mon report of its breeding no living creature; one of 
them having obſerved, on the ſhore, two or three ſhells 
of fiſh like thoſe of an oyſter, and which he ſuppoſes 
to have been thrown up by the waves, at two hours 


_ diſtance from the mouth of the Jordan, which he there 


takes notice of, leſt they ſhi 
been brought into the lake by that way. And Dr Po- 


cocke, though he neither ſaw fiſh nor ſhells gelle us, on 
the authority of a mon, chat Tome 1ort of fiſh had ben 


caught iu 11 and gives us his opinion, that as ſo many 


ſorts live in ſalt-water, ſome kind may be ſo formed as 
to live in a bituminous one. Mr Volney, however, af- 
firms, that it contains neither animal nor vegetable life. 
We ſee no verdure on its banks, nor a fiſh to be found 
within its waters. But he adds, that it is not true 
that its exhalations are peſtiferous, ſo as to deſtroy 
birds flying over it. It is very common (ſays he) to 
ſee ſwallows ſkimming its ſurface, and dipping for the 
water neceſſary to build their neſts. The real cauſe 


which deprives it of vegetables and animals is the ex- 


treme ſaltneſs of the water, which is infinitely ſtronger 
than that of the ſea. The ſoil around it, equally im- 
pregnated with this ſalt, produces no plants ; and the 


air itſelf, which becomes 10a9ed with it from evapora- 
tion, and which receives alſo the ſulpnureous and bitu- 


minous vapours, cannot be fayourable to vegetation : 
hence the deadly aſpe& which reigns around this lake. 
In other reſpects, the ground about it, however, is not 


marſhy ; and its waters are limpid and incorruptible, 


as muſt be the caſe with a diſſolution of ſalt. The 
origin of this mineral is caſy to be diſcovered; for on 


the ſouth-weſt ſhore are mines of foſſil ſalt, of which I 


have brought away ſeveral ſpecimens. They are ſitu- 


ated in the fide of the mountains which extend w. | 


that border; and, for time immemorial, have ſupplie 


the neighbouring Arabs, and even the city of Jeruſa- 


lem. We find alſo on this ſhore fragments of ſulphur 
and bitumen, which the Arabs convert into a trifling 
article of commerce ; as alſo hot fountains, and deep 
crevices, which are diſcovered at a diſtance by little 


pyramids built on the brink of them. We likewiſe 


find a ſort of ſtone, which, on rubbing, emits a noxi- 


ons ſmell, burns like bitumen, receives a poliſh like 
white alabaſter, and is uſed for the paving of court- 
yards. At intervals, we alſo meet with unſhapen 


blocks, which prejudiced eyes miſtake for mutilated 
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ſtatues, and which paſs with ignorant and ſuperſlisicus * 


d be ſuſpected to have 


1 5 


pilgrims for monuments of the adventure of Lot's wife; 
though it is no where ſaid ſhe was meta morphoſed into 
ſtone like Niobe, but into ſalt, which muſt have melted 


the enſuing winter.“ 


It is on account of this bitumen that it hath had the 
name of 4/þhaltite Lake, it being reported to have 
thrown up great quantities of that drug, which was 
much in uſe among the Egyptians, and other nations, 
for embalming of dead bodies, be aſſures us, that 
in his days it roſe in lumps as 
head, and ſome even larger. But, whatever it may have 
formerly done, we are aſſured by V 
others, that it is now to be found but in ſmall quanti- 
ties along the ſhore, though in much greater near the 
mountains on both ſides = lake. But the contrary is 
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ſince affirmed by two or more late“ travellers; the one * Preocte's 
of whom tells us, that it is obſerved to float on the ſur- Travels, 
face of the water, and to come on the ſhore, after windy P. Sb. 


weather, where the Arabians gather it, and put it to 
all the uſes that common pitch is uſed for, even in 


the compoſitions of ſome medicines : and another f tells + SV 
us, he was there informed; that it was raiſed at cer- Travels, 
tain times from the bottom, in large hemiſpheres, which, P. 374: 


as ſoon as they touch the ſurface, and are ated upon by 


the external air, burſt at once, with great noiſe and 


ſmoke; like the pu/vis fulminans of the chemiſts, diſper- 
tug themſelves about in a thouſand pieces. From both 


theſe judicions authors we may conclude the reaſon of 


Mr Maundrell's miſtake, both as to the lake's throw- 
ing it np only on certain ſeaſons (that reverend gentle- 
man might chance to be there at the wrong time) ; 


and likewiſe as to his not obſerving it about the ſhores, 


ſeeing the Arabs are there ready to gather it as ſoon as 
thrown up; all of them deſcribe it as reſembling our 
black pitch, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by 
its ſulphureous ſmoke and ſtench when ſet on fire ; and 
it hath been commonly thonght to be the ſame with 
that which our druggiſts ſell under the name of bitumen 
Judaicum, or Jewiſh pitch, though we have reaſon to 
think that this laſt is faQtitions, and that there is now 


none of the aſphaltum brought from Judea. 


Iz hach, MHULCUY<EL, beun con founded with a ſort of 
blackiſh combuſtible ſtone thrown on the ſhore, and 


called by ſome Maſes's ſtone, which, being held in the 
flame of a candle, will ſoon burn, and caſt a ſmoke 


and intolerable ſtench ; but with this extraordinary 
property, that though it loſes much of its weight and 
colour, it becoming in a mafner white, yet it diminiſh- 
es nothing of its bulk. But theſe, Dr Pococke tells 
us, are found about two or three leagues from the ſhore, 
He concludes, however, from it, that a ſtratum of that 
ſtone under the lake is probably one part of the matter 
that feeds the ſubterraneous fire, and cauſes the bitu- 
men to boil up out of it. 
ASPHALTUM, zIiTUMEN JUDAICUM, or IRS 
PITCH, is a light ſolid bitumen, of a duſky colour on 
the outſide, and a deep ſhining black within; of very 
little taſte ; and having ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs heat- 
ed, when it emits a ſtrong pitchy one, It is found in 
a ſoft or liquid ſtate on the ſurface of the Dead Sca, and 
by age grows dry and hard, The ſame kind of bitu- 
men is met with likewiſe in the earth, in other parts of 


the world, in China, America, and in ſome places of 


Europe, as the Carpathian hills, France, Neufchatel, 
&c. 


— 
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c. There are ſeveral kinds of Jews pitch in the 
_ but none of them are the genuine fort, and have 
little other title to their name, than their being artifi- 
cially compounded by Jews ; and as they are a medley 
of we know not what ingredicnts, their medicinal vic 
_— to be deſervedly laid aſide, notwithſtanding the 
diſcutient, reſolvent, practoral, and other virines, at- 


tributed to this bitumen by the ancients, The true aſ- 


phaltum was formerly uſed in embalming the bodies of 


the dead. 


The thick and ſolid aſphalia are at preſent 
employed in Egypt, Arabia, and Perſia, as pitch for 
ſhips ; as the fluid ones, for burning in lamps, and for 
varniſhes. Some writers relate, that the walls of Ba- 
bylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem, were cemented 
with bitumen inſtead of mortar. Thus much is cer- 


_ rain, that a true natural bitumen, that for inſtance, 


which is found in the diſtri of Neufchatel, proves an 
excellent cement for walls, pavements, and other pur- 
poſes, uncommonly firm, very durable in the air, and 


not penetrable by water. The watch and clock makers 


uſe a compoſition of aſphaltum, fine lamp- black, and 


dil of ſpike or turpentine, for drawing the black figures 


aſphodel, hath roots. compoſed 
fibres, which are yellow, and joined into a head at the 
top; from whence ariſe ſtrong round ſingle ſtalks near 


on dial-plates : this compoſition e ee. chiefly by 


certain perſons at Augſburg and Nuremberg. See the 
preceding article. 


ASPHODELUS, A$PHODEL, or x1xnG's sPEAR: 


A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants. The calyx is divided into ſix 
parts; and the nectarium conſiſts of ſix valves covering 
the nectarium.— The 


Species are ſive. 1. The pe or common yellow 


three feet high, garniſhed on the upper part with yel- 


low ſtar-ſhaped flowers, which appear in June, and the 


aſphodel, hath roots com 


ſeeds ripen in autumn. 2. The ramoſus, or branching 
poſed of fleſhy fibres, to each 
which is faſtened an oblong bulb as large as a ſmall 
potatoe; the leaves are long and flexible, having ny 
edges; berween theſe come out the flower-ſtalks, whic 


ariſe more than three feet high, ſending forth many la- 
teral branches, The upper pars of theft arcadurned 


With many white ſtar-ſhaped flowers, which grow in 
long ſpikes flowering gradually upward. They come 


out in the beginning of June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 3. The ramoſus, or unbranched aſphodel, 
hath roots like the ſecond, but the leaves are longer 


and narrower ; the ſtalks are ſingle, never putting 
out any ſide branches. The flowers appear at the ſame 
ume with the former, are of a purer white, and grow 


in longer ſpikes. 
leaves, hath roots compoſed of ſmaller fibres than the 
two laſt, nor are the knobs at bottom half ſo large; 
the leaves are long, almoſt ttiangular, and hollow like 
the keel of a boat ; the ſtalks ſeldom riſe above two 
feet high, and divide into ſeveral revving branches; 
theſe are terminated by looſe ſpikes of white flowers 
ſmaller than thoſe of the former. 5. The ſtuloſus, or 
annual branching ſpiderwort, hath roots compoſed of 
many yellow fleſhy fibres : the leaves are ſpread out 
from the crown of the root, cloſe to the ground, in a 
large cluſter ; theſe are convex on their under fide, but 
plain above. The flower-ſtalks riſe immediately from 
the root, and grow about two feet high, dividing into 
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many thick fleſhy. 


4. The albus, with keel-ſnaped 
had been accuſed of hereſ 
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three or four branches upward, which are adorned with Afphnre 
white ſtarry flowers, with purple lines on the outſide. 


Theſe flower in 
in October. 


Culture. The way to increaſe theſe plants is by part- 
ing their roots in Auguſt, before they ſhoot up their 
freſh green leaves. They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds 
ſown in Auguſt; and the Auguſt following the plants 
produced from theſe may be tranſplanted into beds, 
and will produce flowers the ſecond year. They muſt 
not be planted in ſnall borders, among tender flowers; 
for they will draw away all the nouriſhment, and ſtarve 
every thing elſe. | 

The Lancaſhire aſphodel is thonght to be very noxi- 
ons to ſheep, whenever, through poverty of paſture, 
they are neceſſitated to cat it; although they are faid 
to improve mach in their fleſn at firſt, they afterwards 
dic with ſymptoms of a diſeaſed liver. This is the 

lant of which ſuch wonderful tales have been told by 
Pauli, Bartholine, and others, of its ſoftening the 
bones of ſuch animals as ſwallow it; and which they 
thence called gramen ofifragum. Horned catile cat it 
without any ill effect. 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiſtory, are ſemi- 
metallic foſſils, fuſible by fire, and not malleable in 
their pureſt ſtate, being in their native ſtate intimately 


mixed with ſulphur and other adventitious matter, and 
reduced to what are caned vos, * 


Of this ſeries of foſſils, there are only five bodies, 


each of which makes a diſtin genus; viz. antimony, 


biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quickſilver. | 
ASPICUETA (Martin de), commonly called the 
Doctor of Navarxe, or Doctor Navarrus, was de- 
ſcended of a noble family, and born the 13th of De- 
cember 1491, at Varaſayn, a ſmall city of Navarre, 
not far ſromPampeluna. He emered very young into 
the monaſtery of Regular canons at Roncevaux, where 
he took the habit which he continued to wear after he 
left the convent, He ſtudied claſſical learning, natural 
and moral philoſophy, and divinity, at Alcala, in New- 
Caſtile, adopting chiefly the ſyſtem of Petrus Lombar- 
dus, commonly called the Maſter of the Sentences, He 
applied to the ſtudy of the law t Ferrara, and taught 
it with applauſe at Toulouſe and Cahors. After being 
firſt profeſſor of canon low at Salamanca for 14 years, 
he quitted that place to be profeſſor of law at Coim- 
bra, with a larger ſalary. The duties of this office he 
diſcharged for the ſpace of 20 years, and then reſigned 
it toretire into his own country, where he took care of 
his nieces, the danghters of his deceaſed brothers. 
Having made a journey to Rome to plead the cauſe of 
Bartholomeo de Caranza archbiſhop of Toledo, who 
before the tribunal of the 
inquiſition in Spain, and whoſe cauſe was, by the Pope's 
order, to be tried in that city, Aſpiceuta's writings, 
which were well known, procured him a moſt honour- 
able reception. Pope Pius V. made him affiſtant to 


_ cardinal Francis Aciat, his vice-penitentiary ; and Gre- 


ory XIII. never paſſed by his door without calling for 
— and ſtopped ſometimes a whole hour to talk with 
him in the ſtreet. His name became ſo famous, that 
even in his lifetime the higheſt encomium on a learned 
man was to call him a Navarrus. He was conulted 
as an oracle. By temperance he prolonged his life to 
a great length. His ceconomy enabled him to | Sg 
ud 


July and Auguit, and their ſeeds ripea Afpicucts- 


